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THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 


BOOK  I.-BOY  AND  GIRL. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ODTSIDR    DOKLOOTK    MILI,. 

A  WIDE  plain,  where  the  broadening  Floss  1,„r,;,..        u 
tween  its  green  banks  to  the  sea,  Td  the  loWne  tiH«       \^' 

On  this  mighty  tide  the  black  ships-laden  with  rt^fu' 
scented  fir-planks,  with  rounded  sacks  ofo  "bl:  t,gt  ^t 
with  the  dark  glitter  of  coal-are  borne  along  to  the  town  of 
St.  Ogg-s,  which  shows  its  aged,  fluted  red  rn„f»  o  7  .5 

Stiri'l  "r''"^*^  l-tweenr^wrdeVhUUnd 
.t^  "ir^"^'-  *"'^''°8  *•>«  ^**«'  ^ith  a  soft  purple  hue 
under  the  transient  glance  of  this  February  sun     Far»i 

each  hand  stretch  the  rich  pastures,  3  "^he  patc^Ts  of  dart 

their  red-brown  sails  close  among  the  branches  of  the  spread' 

Zs  with  ."r    f'^"  "^-'°"^'^  *°'^"  '^-  tributary  Se 
lltti  ,  -^^J  ""™°'  '"*°  *•>«  ^""s.     How  lovely  the 

Td  liln  ;'^'."8^companion  while  I  wander  along  the  bank 
i  reSr  tsLel^r^  '"^'  '"«^  "^'^^^^  -"'»- 
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And  this  is  Torloote  Mill.  I  must  stand  a  minnte  or  two 
here  on  the  bridge  and  look  at  it,  though  the  clouds  are 
threatening,  and  it  is  far  on  in  the  afternoon.  Even  in  this 
leafless  time  of  departing  February  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at, 
—perhaps  the  chill,  damp  season  adds  a  charm  to  the  trimly 
kept,  comfortable  dwelling-house,  as  old  as  the  elms  and  chest- 
nuts that  shelter  it  from  the  northern  blast.  The  stream  is 
brimful  now,  and  lies  high  in  this  little  withy  plantation,  and 
half  drowns  the  grassy  fringe  of  the  croft  in  front  of  the 
house.  As  I  look  at  the  full  stream,  the  vivid  grass,  the  deli- 
cate bright-green  powder  softening  the  outline  of  the  great 
trunks  and  branches  that  gleam  from  under  the  bare  purple 
boughs,  I  am  in  love  with  moistness,  and  envy  the  white 
ducks  that  are  dipping  their  heads  far  into  the  water  here 
among  the  withes,  unmindful  of  the  awkward  appearance  they 
make  in  the  drier  world  above. 

The  rush  of  the  water  and  the  booming  of  the  mill  bring  a 
dreamy  deafness,  which  seems  to  heighten  the  peacefulness  of 
the  scene.  They  are  like  a  great  curtain  of  sound,  -shutting 
one  out  from  the  world  beyond.  And  now  there  is  the  thun- 
der of  the  huge  covered  wagon  coming  home  with  sacks  of 
grain.  That  honest  wagoner  is  thinking  of  his  dinner,  get- 
ting sadly  dry  in  the  oven  at  this  late  hour;  but  he  will  not 
touch  it  till  he  has  fed  his  horses,— the  strong,  submissive, 
meek-eyed  beasts,  who,  I  fancy,  are  looking  mild  reproach  at 
him  from  between  their  blinkers,  that  he  should  crack  his 
whip  at  them  in  that  awful  manner  as  if  they  needed  that 
hint!  See  how  they  stretch  their  shoulders  up  the  slope  tow- 
ard the  bridge,  with  all  the  more  energy  because  they  are  so 
near  home.  .Look  at  their  grand  shaggy  feet  that  seem  to 
grasp  the  firm  earth,  at  the  patient  strength  of  their  necks, 
bowed  under  the  heavy  collar,  at  the  mighty  muscles  of  their 
struggling  haunches!  I  should  like  well  to  hear  them  neigh 
over  their  hardly  earned  feed  of  corn,  and  see  them,  with  their 
moist  necks  freed  from  the  harness,  dipping  their  eager  nos- 
trils into  the  muddy  pond.  Kow  they  are  on  the  bridge,  and 
down  they  go  again  at  a  swifter  pace,  and  the  arch  of  the  cov- 
ered wagon  disappears  at  the  turning  behind  the  trees. 
Now  I  can  turn  my  eyes  toward  the  mill  again,  and  watch 
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the  unresting  wheel  sending  out  its  diamond  jets  of  water. 
That  little  girl  is  watching  it  too;  she  has  been  standing  on 
just  the  same  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ever  since  I  paused 
on  the  bridge.  And  that  queer  white  cur  with  the  brown  ear 
seems  to  be  leaping  and  barking  in  ineffectual  remonstrance 
with  the  wheel ;  pertiaps  he  is  jealous  because  his  playfellow 
in  the  beaver  bonnet  is  so  rapt  in  its  movement.  It  is  time 
the  little  playfellow  went  in,  I  think ;  and  there  is  a  very 
bright  fire  to  tempt  her :  the  red  light  shines  out  under  the 
deepening  gray  of  the  sky.  It  is  time,  too,  for  me  to  leave 
off  resting  my  arms  on  the  cold  stone  of  this  bridge.  .  .  . 

Ah,  my  arms  are  really  benumbed.  I  have  been  pressing 
my  elbows  on  the  arms  of  my  chair,  and  dreaming  that  I  was 
standing  on  the  bridge  in  front  of  Dorlcote  Mill,  as  it  looked 
one  February  afternoon  many  years  ago.  Before  I  dozed  off, 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tulliver  were 
talking  about,  as  they  sat  by  the  bright  fire  in  the  left-hand 
parlor,  on  that  very  afternoon  I  have  been  dreaming  of. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MB.    TULLIVKB,    OF    DORLCOTE     MILL,    DECLARES     HIS     RESOLU- 
TION  ABOUT   TOM. 

"What  I  want,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,— "what  I 
want  is  to  give  Tom  a  good  eddication;  an  eddication  as  '11 
be  a  bread  to  him.  That  was  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I 
gave  notice  for  him  to  leave  the  academy  at  Lady-day.  I 
mean  to  put  him  to  a  downright  good  school  at  Midsummer. 
The  two  years  at  th'  academy  'ud  ha'  done  well  enough,  if 
I'd  meant  to  make  a  miller  and  farmer  of  him,  for  he's  had 
a  fine  sight  more  schoolin'  nor  I  ever  got.  All  the  learnin' 
my  father  ever  paid  for  was  a  bit  o'  birch  at  one  end  and  the 
alphabet  at  th'  other.  But  I  should  like  Tom  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
scholard,  so  as  he  might  be  up  to  the  tricks  o'  these  fellows 
as  talk  fine  and  write  with  ?  flourish.  It  'ud  be  a  help  to  me 
wi'  these  lawsuits,  and  arbitrations,  and  things.  I  wouldn't 
make  a  downright  lawyer  o'  the  lad,— I  should  be  sorry  for 
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him  to  be  a  ra8kill,_but  a  sort  o'  engineer,  or  a  surveyor,  or 

businesses  as  are  all  profits  and  no  outlay,  only  for  a  big 
watch-oham  and  a  high  stool.     They're  preW  nigh  aU  one 

■     aL  ?^r  T  '"  °*J^^8  «"«"  '''  the  law7/bflie^;T 
Biley  looks  Lawyer  Wakem  i'  the  face  as  hard  as  one  oat 

looks  another.     ^«'*  none  frightened  at  him." 

womL^n  r/  T  '^"^^^  *°  ^''  '''*«'  "  "°'"J  """-oly 

^min„  ,n  ^'^:''"'Pf  T  '""•'  ''°™'  '''^y  °'«''t  b«  «o  i^ear 
n^^^Z'^T  ^'  "''*'  *^«'  ''1"'°  Mrs.  TuUiver  was 
eZlfthSS.""'^  '''"'  "^'^  "'  «'•  «««'«'  -<^  -"i^-'J 

ButlH"''.*f'Ll"'"7',';' ^°"  '^"'^  ^««*^  ^'"o  "o  objections. 
But  hadn't  I  better  kiU  a  couple  o'  fowl,  and  have  th'  aunts 

ter  Glegg  and  siste-  Pullet  have  got  to  say  about  it?  There's 
a  couple  o' fowl  wan*,  killing!"  """-"f     ±nere  s 

but  I  shaU  ask  neither  aunt  nor  uncle  what  I'm  to  do  wi'  my 
own  lad,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  defiantly  ^ 

"Dear  heart! »  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  shocked  at  this  ssagui- 
nary  rhetoric,  "how  can  you  talk  so,  Mr.  TuUiver?  But  it's 
your  way  to  speak  disrespectful  o'  my  family;  and  sister 
Glegg  throws  all  the  blame  upo'  me,  though  ?m  ur^  I'm  ^ 
innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.     For  nobody's  ever  hear?  J^ 

uncles  as  can  live  indepenuont.  Howiver,  if  Tom's  to  go  to  a 
new  school,  I  should  like  him  to  go  where'  I  can  wa^hfm  ^d 

they  d  beoneasyallow  as  th'  other  before  they'd  been  wihed 

^ard  .^hT  'Tr  ^*^  '^""^  ^''«''  '^^  ^ox  is  goin'  Tck- 
ard  a^d  forrard,  I  could  send  the  lad  a  cake,  or  a  ^rk-pie,  or 
axi  apple;  for  he  can  do  with  an  extrybit,  blesshimi  whether 
they  stin  him  at  the  meals  or  no.  My  children  can  eat  L 
much  victuals  as  most,  thank  God!  " 

«,^^f"\?"'I.  """'^  """^  ^™  °-  *  °'  '^^o'  the  carrier's 
T^J.  .''  *l'"'««.,fit«."  said  Mr.  TuUiver.  "But  you 
mustn't  put  a  spoke  i'  the  wheel  about  the  washin',  if  we 
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can  t  get  a  school  near  enough.  That's  the  fault  I  have  to 
find  wi'  you,  Begsy ;  if  you  8ee  a  stick  i'  the  road,  you're  allays 
thmkin'  you  can't  step  over  it.  You'd  want  me  not  to  hire  a 
good  wagoner,  'cause  he'd  got  a  mole  on  his  face  " 

"Dear  heart!"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  in  mild  surprise,  "when 
did  I  iver  make  objections  to  a  man  because  he'd  got  a  mole 
<m  his  face?  I'm  sure  I'm  rether  fond  o'  the  moles:  for  my 
brother,  as  is  dead  an'  gone,  had  a  mole  on  his  brow  But 
I  can  t  "member  your  iver  offering  to  hire  a  wagoner  with 
a  mole,  Mr.  Tulliver.  There  was  John  Gibbs  hadn't  a  mole 
on  his  face  no  more  nor  you  have,  an'  I  was  all  for  havine 
y°"f™  **'"'•  ""'  8°  y°»  -I'd  hire  him,  an'  if  he  hadn't  died 
0  th  inflammation,  as  we  paid  Dr.  Tumbull  for  attendiuR 
him,  he'd  very  like  ha'  been  drivin'  the  wagon  now.  He 
might  have  a  mole  somewhere  out  o'  sight,  but  how  was  I  to 
know  that,  Mr.  Tulliver?"  «  ^  k> 

"No,  no,  Bessy;  I  didn't  mean  justly  the  mole;  I  meant  it 
to  stand  for  summat  else;  but  niver  mind-it's  puzzling  work 
talkmg  is.  What  I'm  thinking  on,  is  how  to  find  the  right 
sort  0  school  to  send  Tom  to,  for  I  might  be  ta'en  in  again, 
as  I  ve  been  wi'  th'  academy.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  wi'  a 
cademy  again:  whativer  school  I  send  Tom  to,  it  sha'n't  be 
a  cademy;  it  shall  be  a  place  where  the  lads  spend  their 
time  1  summat  else  besides  blacking  the  family's  shoes,  and 
gettmg  up  the  potatoes.  It's  an  uncommon  puzzling  thine  to 
know  what  school  to  pick."  roe 

Mr.  TuUivar  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and  dived  with  both 
hands  into  his  breeches  pockets  as  if  he  hoped  to  find  some 
suggestion  there.  Apparently  he  was  not  disappointed,  for 
he  presently  said,  "I  know  what  I'll  do:  I'll  talk  it  over  wi' 
:?U  ,^*'*  """""^  to-morrow,  f  arbitrate  about  the  dam." 
Well,  Mr.  Tulliver,  I've  put  the  sheets  out  for  the  best 
tod,  and  Kezia's  got  'em  hanging  at  the  fire.  They  aren't 
the  best  sheets,  but  they're  good  enough  for  anybody  to  .leep 
m,  be  he  who  he  will;  for  as  for  them  best  Holland  sheets,  I 
should  repent  buying  'em,  only  they'll  do  to  lay  us  out  in. 
An  If  you  was  to  die  to-morrow,  Mr.  Tulliver,  they're  man- 
gled beautiful,  an'  all  ready,  an'  smell  o'  lavender  as  it  'ud 
1»  a  pleasure  to  lay  'em  out;  an'  they  lie  at  the  left-hand 
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corner  o' the  big  oak  li„.n-che»t  at  the  back:  not  aa  I  should 
trust  anybody  to  look  'em  out  but  myself  » 
As  Mrs   Tullirer  uttered  the  last  sentence,  she  drew  a  bridit 

hrthumbl^a  T '"  ^^:''  ■""•  ""^i*^  -*  o^e  ::„bbSg 

her  thumb  and  finger  up  and  down  it  with  a  placid  smile 
while  she  looked  at  the  clear  fire.     If  Mr.  TuUiver  h^  been 

Ted  that  rr  "  '''r?^"«'"  ''"'*'°'^  "">  "'^ht  have   uj 
posed  that  she  drew  out  the  key  to  aid  her  imagination  in 

bfy  the  production  of  the  best  Holland  sheets.     Happily  he 
was  not  so;  he  was  only  susceptible  in  respect  of  his  rfght  t^ 

■?™  rr '  r"T"'  ^^  •""*  *•""  ■"""'"l  habit  of  not  fis  en? 
mg  very  closely,  and  since  his  mention  of  Mr.  Eilev  had  been 

s'Eg?"""^'*'  ^  "  *"»'"«  "--"»-  of  h'l^'ttotn 

Hhri?/°''^''",.^J*,'''.^*'"'y'"  '■«'  l""  fi""  '««"!'  after  a 
short  silence.     "  Riley's  as  likely  a  man  as  any  to  know  o- 

some  school,  he's  had  schooling  himself,  an'  JoesaCIto 

all  sorts  o'  places,  arbitratin'  and  vallyin'  and  that      And  we 

ness  IS  done.  I  want  Tom  to  be  such  a  sort  o'  man  as  Riley 
you  know, -as  can  t-lk  pretty  nigh  as  well  as  if  it  was  aU 
^™te  out  for  him,  and  knows  a  good  lot  o'  words  as  don^ 
m^  much  so  as  you  can't  lay  hold  of  'em  i'  law;  and  a  good 
solid  knowledge  o' business  too." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  "  so  far  as  talking  proper,  and 
Wingeve^thing,  and  walking  with  a  bend  in  his  back, 
un  t„  tW*    ^'  <^l  "^^  shouldn't  mind  the  lad  being  brough 
up  to  that.     But  them  fine-talking  men  from  the  big  towns 
mostly  wear  the  false  shirt-fronts;  they  wear  a  frill  till  it's 

h«Ml  I      '     K  '  *?  «°  """*  "^«  "*  *^"<iP°'*'   like  Kiley, 

he  11  have  a  house  with  a  kitchen  hardly  big  enough  to  turn 
in,   an    niver  get  a  fresh  egg  for  his  breakfast,  an'  sleep  up 

tTSVf  «*^"'-"  *""'  f°'  "hat  I  know,-and  be  burn? 
to  death  before  he  can  get  down." 

•    "^"iJ"".'"  ^^^  ^^-  Tulliver,  "I've  no  thoughts  of  his  go- 
ing to  Mudport:    I  mean  him  to  set  up  his  office  at  St   Oee's 
close  by  ns,  an'  live  at  home.     But, "  continued  Mr.  TuUiver^ 
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after  a  pause,  "what  I'm  a  bit  afraid  on  is,  as  Tom  hasn't  sot 
the  right  sort  o'  brains  for  a  smart  fellow.  I  doubt  he's  a  bit 
slowish.     He  takes  after  your  family,  Bessy." 

"Yes,  that  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  accepting  the  last 
proposition  entirely  on  its  own  merits;  "he's  wonderful  for 
hkmga  deal  o'  salt  in  his  broth.  That  was  my  brother's 
way,  and  my  father's  before  him." 

"It  seems  a  bit  of  a  pity,  though,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  "as 
the  lad  should  take  after  the  mother's  side  istead  o'  the  little 
wench.     That's  the  worst  on't  wi'  the  crossing  o'  breeds 
you  can  never  justly  calkilate  what'U  come  on't.     The  little 
un  takes  after  my  side,   now:    she's  twice  as  'cute  as  Tom 
Too  cute  for  a  woman,  I'm  afraid,"  continued  Mr.  TuUiver 
turnmg  his  head  dubiously  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other.       It  a  no  mischief  much  while  she's  a  little  un'  but 
an  over-'cute  woman's  no  better  nor  a  long-tailed  sheep,- 
sHe  a  fetch  none  the  bigger  price  for  that." 

"Yes,  it  M  a  mischief  whUe  she's  a  little  nn,  Mr.  TuUiver 
for  It  aU  runs  to  naughtiness.  How  to  keep  her  in  a  clea^ 
pinafore  [two  hours  together  passes  my  cunning.  An'  now 
you  put  me  i'  mind,"  continued  Mrs.  TuUiver,  rising  and  bo- 
mg  to  the  window,  "I  don't  know  where  she  is  now,  an'  it's 
pretty  nigh  tea-time.  Ah,  I  thought  80,-wanderin'  up  an' 
down  by  the  water,  like  a  wUd  thing;  she'U  tumble  in  some 
day. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  rapped  the  window  sharply,  beckoned,  and 
shook  her  head,_a  process  which  she  repeated  more  than 
once  before  she  returned  to  her  chair. 

"You  talk  o'  'cuteness,  Mr.  Tulliver,"  she  observed  as  she 
sat  down,  "but  I'm  sure  the  child's  half  an  idiot  i'  some 
Uiings;  for  If  I  send  her  upstairs  to  fetch  anything,  she  for- 
gets what  she's  gone  for,  an'  perhaps  'uU  sit  down  on  the 
floor  1  the  sunshine  an'  plait  her  hair  an'  sing  to  herself  like 
a  Bedlam  creatur',  all  the  while  I'm  waiting  for  her  down- 
stairs. That  niver  run  i'  my  family,  thank  God!  no  more 
nor  a  brown  skm  as  makes  her  look  like  a  mulatter.  I  don't 
r' ,?  r^  ,"'®  ^^  °'  Providence,  but  it  seems  haid  as  I 
should  have  but  one  geU,  an'  her  so  comical." 

i'ooh,  nonsense!"  said  Mr.  TuUiver;    "she's  a  straight. 
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."t^h71?r;i''i!''^  ""l^^  "'^  "^^  *°  »^     I  do"'*  know 
ftlmoit  as  well  u  the  parson." 

"  But  her  hair  won't  curl  all  I  can  do  with  it,  and  she's  so 
franzy  about  having  It  put  i'  paper,  and  I've  such  work  " 
never  was  to  make  her  stand  and  have  it  pinched  with  th' 
irons.  — •  ««• 

"Cut  it  off-out  it  off  short,"  said  the  father,  rashly. 
How  can  you  talk  so,  Mr.  TuUiver?  She's  too  big  a  gell 
-gone  nine  and  ta  1  of  her  age-to  have  her  hair  out  sh^: 
an' there's  her  cousin  Lucy's  got  a  row  .,'  curl,  round  hev 
head,  an'  not  a  hair  out  o'  place.  It  seems  hard  as  my  sister 
Deane  should  have  that  pretty  child;  I'm  sure  Lucy  tak^ 
more  after  me  nor  my  own  child  does.     Maggie,  Maggie  " 

htZf,  ^'.T'^J-  '"  "  *°°"'  °'  half-coaxingTtfulnew,  Li 
this  small  mistake  of  nature  entered  the  room,  "where's  the 
use  o   my  teUing  you  to  keep  away  from  the  ;ate'?    VwU 

!^u  dfdn"*"?  ''^""ded  some  day,  an'  then  you'll  be  sorry 
you  didn't  do  as  mother  told  you." 

Hr^^'^^^'"^"'!'^,''^^*'^"''"^  ^«'  »~°°«*'  P^iafoUy  con- 
firmed her  mother's  accusation.  Mrs.  TuUiver,  desiring  her 
daughter  to  have  a  curled  crop,  "like  other  folk;-,  childfen  '• 
had  haul,  cut  too  short  in  front  to  be  pushed  behind  the  ears- 
and  M  It  was  usually  straight  an  hour  after  it  had  been  taken 
out  of  paper,  Maggie  was  incessanUy  tossing  her  head  to  keep 

^tinn  V  r^^  '.'''  °"'  "^  ^"  S'^'^^B  black  eyes,-a^ 
action  which  gave  her  very  much  the  air  of  a  small  ShetUnd 
pony. 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  Maggie,  what  are  you  thinkin'  of,  to 
tW  your  bonnet  down  there?  Take  it  upstairs,  there's  a 
good  gell,  an'  let  your  hair  be  brushed,  an'  put  iour  other 
pinafore  on,  an'  change  your  shoes,  do,  f^r  shame/^  come 
an   go  on  with  your  patchwork,  like  a  little  lady  " 

Oh,  mother, "  said  Maggie,  in  a  vehementiy  cross  tone.  "  I 
don  t?/;aH<  to  do  my  patchwork." 

"What!  not  your  pretty  patchwork,  to  make  a  counterpane 
for  your  aunt  Glegg?  "  i«'i«uio 

"It's  foolish  work,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  toss  of  her  mane, 
-   tearing  things  to  pieces  to  sbw  'em  together  again.     And 
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I  doa't  wMit  to  do  anything  for  my  aunt  Olegg.     1  don't  like 

Exit  Maggie,  dragging  her  bonnet  by  the  string,  while  Mr. 
TulltTer  laughs  audibly. 

"  I  TTonder  at  you,  as  you'll  laugh  at  her,  Mr.  Tulliver," 
said  the  mother,  with  feeble  fretfulness  in  ler  tone.  "  You 
encourage  her  i'  naughtiness.  An'  her  am.  j  will  have  it  as 
it's  me  spoils  her." 

Mrs.  Tulliver  was  what  is  called  a  good-tempered  person, 
-never  cried,  when  she  was  a  baby,  on  any  slighter  ground 
than  hunger  and  pins;  and  from  the  cradle  upward  had  been 
healthy,  fair,  plump,  and  dull-witted;  in  short,  the  flower  of 
her  family  for  beauty  and  amiability.  But  milk  and  mildness 
are  not  the  best  things  for  keeping,  and  when  they  turn  only 
a  little  sour,  they  may  di8»'"'<e  with  young  stomachs  seriously 
I  have  often  wondered  Wu..her  those  early  Madonnas  oi 
Raphael,  with  the  blond  faces  and  somowhat  stupid  expres- 
sion, kept  their  placidity  undisturbed  when  their  stiong- 
hmbed,  strong-willed  boys  got  a  little  too  old  to  do  without 
clothmg.  I  think  they  must  have  been  given  to  feeble  re- 
monstrance, getting  more  and  more  peevish  as  it  became  more 
and  more  ineffectual. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

MB.  BILBT  orvis  BIS  ADVICE  CONCEKNINO  A  SCHOOL  FOB  TOM. 

Thb  gentleman  in  the  ample  white  cravat  and  shirt-frill, 
taking  his  brandy-and-water  so  pleasantly  with  his  good  friend 
Tulliver,  is  Mr.  BUey,  a  gentleman  with  a  waxen  complexion 
and  fat  hands,  rather  highly  educated  for  an  auctioneer  and 
appraiser,  but  large-hearted  enough  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
tmnhomie  toward  simple  country  acquaintances  of  hospitable 
habits.      Mr.   Kiley  spoke  of  such  acquaintances  kindly   as 

people  of  the  old  school. " 

The  conversation  had  come  to  a  pause.  Mr.  Tulliver,  not 
withont  a  particular  resison,  had  abstained  from  a  seventh  re- 
cital of  the  cool  retort  by  which  Biley  had  shown  himself  too 
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many  for  Dii,  and  how  W»k«m  had  had  hit  oomb  ent  for  ono* 
in  hit  life,  dow  the  biuinaH  of  the  dam  had  been  aettled  by 
arbitration,  aud  how  there  never  would  have  been  any  dispute 
at  all  about  the  height  if  water  if  everybody  was  what  they 
should  be,  and  Old  Harry  hadn't  made  the  lawyers.  Mr. 
Tulliver  was,  on  the  whole,  a  man  of  safe  traditional  opinions; 
but  on  one  or  two  points  he  had  trusted  to  his  unassisted  in- 
tellect, and  had  arrived  at  several  questionable  conclusions  j 
among  the  rest,  that  rats,  weevils,  and  lawyers  were  created 
by  Old  Harry.  Unhappily  he  had  no  one  to  tell  him  that 
this  was  rampant  Maniohaiism,  else  he  might  have  seen  his 
error.  But  to-day  it  was  clear  that  the  goo<l  principle  was 
triumphant:  this  affair  of  the  water-power  had  been  a  tangled 
business  somehow,  for  all  it  seemed— look  at  it  one  way— as 
plain  as  water's  water;  but,  big  a  pujale  as  it  was,  it  hadn't 
got  the  better  of  Biley.  Mr.  Tulliver  took  his  brandy-and- 
water  a  litUe  stronger  than  usual,  and,  for  a  man  who  might 
be  supposed  to  uaveafew  hundreds  lying  idle  at  his  banker's, 
was  rather  incautiously  open  in  expressing  his  high  estimate 
of  his  friend's  business  talents. 

But  the  dam  was  a  subject  of  ,  onversation  that  would  keep; 
it  could  always  be  taken  up  again  at  the  same  point,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  same  condition;  and  there  was  mother  subject,  as 
you  know,  on  which  Mr.  Tulliver  was  in  pressing  want  of 
Mr.  Klley's  advice.  This  was  his  particular  reason  for  re- 
maining silent  for  a  short  space  after  his  last  draught,  and 
rubbing  bis  knees  in  a  meditative  manner.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  make  an  abrupt  transition.  This  was  a  puzzling 
world,  as  he  often  said,  and  if  you  drive  your  wagon  in  a 
hurry,  you  may  light  on  an  awkward  corner.  Mr.  Riley, 
meanwhile,  was  not  impatient.  Why  should  he  be?  Even 
Hotspur,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  patient  in  his  slip- 
pers on  a  warm  hearth,  tJ  ing  copious  snufE,  and  sipping  gra- 
tuitous brandy-and-water. 

••  There's  a  thing  I've  got  i' my  head,'  said  Mr.  TulUver 
at  last,  in  rather  a  lower  tone  than  usual,  as  he  turned  his 
head  and  looked  steadfastly  at  his  companion. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Eiley,  in  a  tone  of  mild  interest.  He  was 
a  man  with  heavy  waxen  eyelids  and  high-arcted  eyebrows, 
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looking  MMtly  th«  lame  under  all  clroumituoM.     This  im- 
movability of  face,  and  the  habit  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snulT 
before  he  gave  an  aniwer,  made  him  trebly  oracular  to  Mr 
TulliTer. 

"It-,  a  very  particular  thing,"  he  went  onj  "it'g  about  my 
boy  Tom."  ' 

At  the  Bound  of  this  name,  Maggie,  who  was  seated  on  a 
low  stool  close  by  the  tire,  with  a  large  book  open  on  her  lap 
shook  her  heavy  hair  back  aud  looked  up  eagerly.  There 
were  few  sounds  that  roused  Maggie  when  she  was  dreaming 
over  her  book,  but  Tom's  name  served  as  well  as  the  shrUleet 
whistle;  in  an  instant  she  was  on  the  watch,  with  gleaming 
eyes,  like  a  Hkye  terrier  suspecting  mischief,  or  at  all  events 
detemined  to  fly  at  any  one  who  threatened  it  toward  Tom. 

You  see,  I  wsjit  tc  put  him  to  a  new  school  at  Midsum- 
mer,   said  Mr.  TuUiver;  "he's  comiu'  away  from  tha  'cad- 
emy  at  Lady-day,  an'  I  shaU  let  him  run  loose  for  a  quarter- 
but  after  that  I  want  to  send  him  to  a  downright  good  school 
where  they'll  make  a  soholard  of  him."  ' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  RUey,  « there's  no  greater  udvartage  you 
can  give  him  than  a  good  education.  Not,"  he  added  with 
poitesigai6oanoe,— "not  thai,  a  man  can't  be  an  e  ■  allent 
miller  and  farmer,  and  a  shrewd,  sensible  f-'loiy  Into  the  bar- 
gain, without  much  help  from  the  schoolmaster  " 

"I  l^lieve  you,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  winking,  and  turning 
his  head  on  one  side;  "but  that's  where  it  is.  I  don't  ,nean 
Tom  to  be  a  miller  and  farmer.  I  see  no  fun  i'  that  Why 
If  I  made  him  a  miller  an'  farmer,  he'd  be  expeotin'  to  take 
to  the  mill  an'  the  land,  an'  a-hintii.g  at  me  as  it  was  time  for 
me  to  lay  by  an'  think  o'  my  latter  end.  Nay,  nay,  I've  seen 
enough  o'  that  wi'  sons.  I'll  never  pull  my  coat  o«f  before  I 
go  to  bed.  I  shall  give  Tom  an  eddication  an'  put  him  to  a 
business,  aa  he  may  make  a  nest  for  himself,  an'  not  want  to 
push  me  out  o'  mine.  Pretty  well  if  he  gets  it  when  I'm 
dead  an  gone.  I  sha'n't  be  put  off  wi'  spoon-meat  afcre  I've 
lost  my  teeth." 

This  was  evidently  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Tulliver  felt 
f!trongly;  and  the  imi)et..s  which  had  given  unusual  rapidity 
and  emphasis  to  his  speech  showed  itself  still  unexl    ..ted  for 
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some  minutes  afterward  in  a  defiant  motion  of  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  an  occasional  "Nay,  nay,"  like  a  subsiding 
growl. 

These  angry  symptoms  were  keenly  observed  by  Maggie, 
and  cut  her  to  tht  quick.  Tom,  it  appeared,  was  supposed 
capable  of  turning  his  father  out  of  doors,  and  of  making  the 
futui-e  in  some  way  tragic  by  his  wickedness.  This  was  not 
to  bi  borne;  and  Maggie  jumped  up  from  her  stool,  forgetting 
all  about  her  heavy  book,  which  fell  with  a  bang  within  the 
fender,  and  going  up  between  her  father's  knees,  said,  in  a 
half-crying,  half- indignant  voice, — 

"Father,  Tom  wouldn't  be  naughty  to  you  ever;  I  know 
he  wouldn't." 

Mrs.  Tulliver  was  out  of  the  room  superintending  a  choice 
supper-dish,  and  Mr.  Tulliver' s  heart  was  touched;  so  Maggie 
was  not  scolded  about  the  book.  Mr.  EUey  quietly  picked  it 
up  and  looked  at  it,  while  the  father  laughed,  with  a  certain 
tenderness  in  his  hard-lined  face,  and  patted  his  little  girl  on 
the  back,  and  then  held  her  hands  and  kept  her  between  his 

knees. 

"What!  they  mustn't  say  any  harm  o'  Tom,  eh?'  said 
Mr  Tulliver,  looking  at  Maggie  with  a  twinkling  eye.  Then, 
in  a  lower  voice,  turning  to  Mr.  Eiley,  as  though  Maggie 
couldn't  hear,  "  She  understands  what  one's  talking  about  so 
as  never  was.  And  you  should  hear  her  read, — straight  off, 
as  if  she  knowed  it  all  beforehand.  And  allays  at  her  book! 
But  it's  bad— it's  bad,"  Mr.  TuUiver  added  sadly,  checking 
this  blamable  exultation.  "  A  woman's  no  business  wi'  being 
so  clever;  it'll  turn  to  trouble,  I  doubt.  But  bless  you  I  "— 
here  the  exultation  was  clearly  recovering  the  mastery,— 
"  she'll  read  the  books  and  understand  'em  better  nor  half  the 
folks  as  are  growed  up." 

Maggie's  cheeks  began  to  flush  with  triumphant  excite- 
ment. She  thought  Mr.  Riley  would  have  a  respect  for  her 
now;  it  had  been  evident  that  he  thought  nothing  of  her 
before. 

Mr.  Riley  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  she 
pould  make  nothing  of  his  face,  with  its  high-arched  eye- 
brows; but  he  presently  looked  at  hei,  and  said,— 
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"Come,  oome  and  tell  me  something  about  this  book;  here 
are  some  pictures, — I  want  to  know  what  they  mean." 

Maggie,  with  deepening  color,  went  without  hesitation  to 
Mr.  Biley's  elbow  and  looked  over  the  book,  eagerly  seizing 
one  comer,  and  tossing  back  her  mane,  while  she  said, — 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you  what  that  means.  It's  a  dreadful  pic- 
ture, isn't  it?  But  I  can't  help  looking  at  it.  That  old 
woman  in  the  water's  a  witch, — they've  put  her  in  to  find  out 
whether  she's  a  witch  or  no;  and  if  she  swims  she's  a  witch, 
and  if  she's  drowned — and  killed,  you  know — she's  innocent, 
and  not  a  witch,  but  only  a  poor  silly  old  woman.  But  what 
good  would  it  do  her  then,  you  know,  when  she  was  drowned? 
Only,  I  suppose,  she'd  go  to  heaven,  and  God  would  make  it 
up  to  her.  And  this  dreadful  blacksmith  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  laughing, — oh,  isn't  he  ugly? — I'll  tell  you  what  he 
is.  He's  the  Devil  really"  (here  Maggie's  voice  became 
louder  and  more  emphatic),  "and  not  a  right  blacksmith;  for 
the  Devil  takes  the  shape  of  wicked  men,  and  walks  about 
and  sets  people  doing  wicked  things,  and  he's  oftener  in  the 
shape  of  a  bad  man  than  any  other,  because,  you  know,  if 
people  saw  he  was  the  Devil,  a.'  .  he  roared  at 'em,  they'd  run 
away,  and  he  couldn't  make  'em  do  what  he  pleased." 

Mr.  TuUiver  had  listened  to  this  exposition  of  Maggie's 
with  petrifying  wonder. 

"  Why,  what  book  is  it  the  wench  uas  got  hold  on? "  he 
burst  out  at  last. 

"The  '  History  of  the  Devil,'  by  Daniel  Defoe,— not  quite 
the  right  book  for  a  little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Kiley.  "  How  came 
it  among  your  books,  Mr.  TuUiver?  " 

Maggie  looked  hurt  and  discouraged,  while  her  father 
said, — 

"  Why,  it's  one  o'  the  books  I  bought  at  Partridge's  sale. 

They  was  all  bound  alike, — it's  a  good  binding,  you  see, 

and  I  thought  they'd  be  all  good  books.  There's  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying '  among  'em.  I  read  in  it  often 
of  a  Sunday  "  (Mr.  TuUiver  felt  somehow  a  famUiarity  with 
that  great  writer,  because  his  name  was  Jeremy) ;  "  and  there's 
a  lot  more  of  'em, — sermons  mostly,  I  think, — but  they've  all 
got  the  same  covers,  and  I  thought  they  were  all  o'  one  sam- 
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pie,  as  you  may  say.     But  it  seems  one  mustn't  judge  by  th' 
outside.     This  is  apuzzlin'  world." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Riley,  in  an  admonitory,  patronizing  tone 
as  he  patted  Maggie  on  the  head,  "  I  advise  you  to  put  by  the 
'  History  of  the  Devil, '  and  read  some  prettier  book.  Have 
you  no  prettier  books?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Maggie,  reviving  a  lil  in  the  desire  to 
vindicate  the  variety  of  her  reading.  "  I  know  the  reading  in 
this  book  isn't  pretty;  but  I  like  the  pictures,  and  I  make 
stories  to  the  pictures  out  of  my  own  head,  you  know.  But 
I've  got '.Esop's  Fables,'  an:-,  a  book  about  Kangaroos  and 
things,  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  " 

"Ah,  a  beautiful  book,"  said  Mr.  Kileyj  "you  can't  read 
a  better." 

"Well,  but  there's  a  great  deal  about  the  Devil  in  that," 
said  Maggie,  triumphantly,  "  and  I'll  show  you  the  picture  of 
him  in  his  true  shape,  as  he  fought  with  Christian." 

Maggie  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  jumped 
on  a  chair,  and  reached  down  from  the  small  bookcase  a  shabby 
old  copy  of  Bunyan,  which  opened  at  once,  without  the  least 
trouble  of  search,  at  the  picture  she  wanted. 

"Here  he  is,"  she  said,  running  back  to  Mr.  Biley,  "and 
Tom  colored  him  for  me  with  his  paints  when  he  was  at  home 
last  holidays, — the  body  all  black,  you  know,  and  the  eyes 
red,  like  fire,  because  he's  all  fire  inside,  and  it  shines  out  at 
his  eyes. " 

"Gro,  go!"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  peremptorily,  beginning  to 
feel  rather  uncomfortable  at  these  free  remarks  on  the  personal ' 
appearance  of  a  being  powerful  enough  to  create  lawyers; 
"shut  up  the  book,  and  let's  hear  no  more  o'  such  talk.  It  is 
as  I  thought — the  child  'uU  learn  more  mischief  nor  good  wi' 
the  books.     Go,  go  and  see  after  your  mother." 

Maggie  shut  up  the  book  at  once,  with  a  sense  of  disgrace, 
but  not  being  inclined  to  see  after  her  mother,  she  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  going  into  a  dark  corner  behind  her 
father's  chair,  and  nursing  her  doll,  toward  which  she  had  an 
occasional  fit  of  fondness  in  Tom's  absence,  neglecting  its 
toilet,  but  lavishing  so  many  warm  kisses  on  it  that  the  waxen 
cheeks  had  a  wasted,  unhealthy  appearance. 
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"Did you  ever  hear  the  like  on't?"  said  Mr  t„iu 
tff «  rt^-  "It'«  a  pity  but  what  sh^'dl^en^S^  ^ 
she'd  ha'  been  a  match  for  the  lawyers,  she  would  It'fih^ 
wonderful'st  thing"-here  he  lowered  his  voice-"as  Ip  cS 
the  mother  because  she  wasn't  o'er  'cute-bein'  a  goodC- 
mg  woman  too,  an'  come  of  a  rare  family  for  m^S    fet 

weak  like;  for  I  wasn't  agom'  to  be  told  the  rights  o'  thinT^ 

^^^-r:JknS:^--^rraf^S^ 

topsy-turvy.     It's'an  unco„  ^u^LXZ?•   ""  *""*' 
Mr.  EUey's  gravity  gave  way,  and  he  shook  a  little  under 
the  apphcation  of  his  pinch  of  snuff  before  he  said  T 

h«,„  1    f  T  "^  '  r*  '^^'^'  *«  ^""^    I  "aw  him,  Uen  I  was 
here  last,   busy  making  fishing-tackle,   he  seemed  quite  up 

Well,  he  isn't  not  to  sav  shmi'/l      >,«>.       i. 

AT'  r-  f^^^^^^^nMX  aVh^lay 
hold  o'  things  by  the  right  haadle.     But  he's  slow  v-'th  hS 

a'a^rs;SsrxXK  r'r:h'^"- 

where  they'll  make  hTm  I  bi  nrmte^iU  £  ^1^^°°' 
pen,  and  make  a  smart  cha.  of  him  it!  f  ^  "^  ^" 
ev^  wi'  these  fellows  as  £^  gft  t stail'teTirhal": 
better  schoohng.  Not  but  what,  if  the  world  had  beTn  left  « 
t^^^bTst  oV^  '  "r  f  'e:  "^-^  -"^  -y'  --i  ^«S  -y 'own  I" 

^  TXTtirr"'/""^^^'  '•■«  --you'Tpti' 

the  trurt,  ^J  ««la>icholy  manner,  conscious  of  exemplifying 

SsSewLlZ     ""^^"'^  intellect  is  hardly  at  U2 

"You're  quite  in  the  right  of  it,  Tulliver,"  observed  Mr. 
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Biley.  "  Better  spend  an  extra  hundred  or  two  on  your  son'i 
education,  than  leave  it  him  in  your  will.  I  know  I  should 
have  tried  to  do  so  by  a  son  of  mine,  if  I'd  had  one,  though, 
God  knows,  I  haven't  your  ready  money  to  play  with,  Tulli- 
ver;  and  I  have  a  houseful  of  daughters  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  dare  say,  now,  jou  know  of  a  school  as  'ud  be  just  the 
thing  for  Tom, "  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  not  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  sympathy  with  Mr.  Biley's  deficiency  of  ready 
cash. 

Mr.  Biley  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  kept  Mr.  Tulliver  in 
suspense  by  a  silence  that  seemed  deliberative,  before  he  said, — 

"  I  know  of  a  very  fine  chance  for  any  one  that's  got  the 
necessary  money,  and  that's  what  you  have,  Tulliver.  The 
fact  is,  I  wouldn't  recommend  any  friend  of  mine  to  send  a  boy 
to  a  regular  school,  if  he  could  afford  to  do  better.  But  if  any 
one  wanted  his  boy  to  get  superior  instruction  and  training, 
where  he  would  be  the  companion  of  his  m:ister,  and  that 
master  a  first-rate  fellow,  I  know  his  man.  I  wouldn't  men- 
tion the  chance  to  everybody,  because  I  don't  think  everybody 
would  succeed  in  getting  it,  if  he  were  to  try ;  but  I  mention 
it  to  you,  Tulliver,  between  ourselves." 

The  fixed  inquiring  glance  with  which  Mr.  Tulliver  bad 
been  watching  his  friend's  oracular  face  became  quite  eager. 

"Ay,  now,  let's  hear,"  he  said,  adjusting  himself  in  his 
chair  with  the  complacency  of  a  person  who  is  thought  worthy 
of  important  communications. 

"  He's  an  Oxford  man,"  said  Mr.  Biley,  sententiously,  shut- 
ting his  mouth  close,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Tulliver  to  observe 
the  effect  of  this  stimulating  information. 

"  What!  a  parson?  "  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  rather  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  and  an  M.A.  The  bishop,  I  understand,  thinks  very 
highly  of  him :  why,  it  was  the  bishop  who  got  him  his  pres- 
ent curacy. " 

"Ah?"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  to  whom  one  thing  was  as  won- 
derful as  another  concerning  these  unfamiliar  phenomena. 
"  But  what  can  he  want  wi'  Tom,  then?  " 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  he's  fond  of  teaching,  and  wishes  to 
keep  up  his  studies,  and  a  clerg;  can  has  but  little  opportunity 
for  that  in  his  parochial  duties.     He's  willing  to  take  one  or 
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two  boys  as  pupils  to  fill  up  his  time  profitably.  The  bovs 
would  be  quite  of  the  family,_the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them;  under  Stelling's  eye  continually." 
^.  "^"*  ^T"  *^'°''  'l^y'd  give  the  poor  lad  twice  o'  pud- 
ding?' said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  who  was  now  in  her  place  again. 
He  8  such  a  boy  for  pudding  as  never  was;  an'  a  growing 
boy  like  that,— it's  dreadful  to  think  o'  their  stiutin'  him  " 

"And  what  money  'ud  he  want?"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  whose 
mstmct  told  him  that  the  services  of  this  admirable  M.A 
would  bear  a  high  price. 

"Why,  I  know  of  a  clergyman  who  asks  a  hundred  and  fifty 
with  his  youngest  pupils,  and  he's  not  to  be  mentioned  with 
SttUing,  the  man  I  speak  of.  I  know,  on  good  authority, 
that  one  of  the  chief  people  at  Oxford  said,  Stelling  might 
get  the  highest  honors  if  he  chose.  But  he  didn't  care  about 
university  honors;  he's  a  quiet  man— not  noisy." 

"Ah,  a  deal  better— a  deal  better,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver:  "but 
a  hundred  and  fifty's  an  uncommon  price.  I  never  thought  o' 
paying  so  much  as  that." 

"A  good  education,  let  me  tell  you,  Tulliver,- a  good  edu- 
cation IS  cheap  at  the  money.  But  Stelling  is  moderate  in  his 
terms;  he  not  a  grasping  man.  I've  no  doubt  he'd  take  your 
boy  at  a  hundred,  and  that's  what  you  wouldn't  get  many 
otherclergymen  to  do.  I'll  write  to  him  about  it,  if  you  like  » 
Mr.  Tulliver  rubbed  his  knees,  and  looked  at  the  carpet  in  a 
meditative  manner. 

"  But  belike  he's  a  bachelor,"  observed  Mrs.  Tulliver,  in  the 
mterval;  "an'  I've  no  opinion  o'  housekeepers.  There  was 
my  brother  as  is  dead  an'  gone,  had  a  housekeeper  once,  an' 
she  took  half  the  feathers  out  o'  the  best  bed,  an'  packed  'em 
up  an  sent  'em  away.  An'  it's  unknown  the  linen  she  made 
away  with-Stott  her  name  was.  It  'ud  break  my  heart  to 
send  Tom  where  there's  a  housekeeper,  an'  I  hope  you  won't 
thmkof  It,  Mr.  Tulliver." 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  score,  Mrs  TulU- 
ver  said  Mr.  Riley,  "for  SteUing  is  married  to  as  nice  a 
little  woman  as  any  man  need  wish  for  a  wife.  There  isn't  a 
kinder  little  soul  in  the  world ;  I  know  her  family  well  She 
has  very  much  your  complexion,_]ight  curly  hair.     She  comes 
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of  a  good  Mudport  family,  and  it's  not  every  offer  that  would 
have  been  acceptable  in  that  quarter.  But  Stelling's  not  au 
every-day  man ;  rather  a  particular  fellow  as  to  the  people  he 
chooses  to  be  connected  with.  But  I  think  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  take  your  son;  I  think  he  would  not,  on  my  repre- 
sentation.'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  could  have  against  the  lad,"  said 
Mrs.  TuUiver,  with  a  slight  touch  of  motherly  indignation; 
"a  nice  fresh-skinned  lad  as  anybody  need  wish  to  gee." 

"  But  there's  one  thing  I'm  thinking  on,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver, 
turning  his  head  on  one  side  and  looking  at  Mr.  Biley,  after  a 
long  perusal  of  the  carpet.  "  Wouldn't  a  parson  be  almost  too 
high-learnt  to  bring  up  a  lad  to  be  a  man  o'  business?  My 
notion  o'  the  parsons  was  as  they'd  got  a  sort  o'  learning  as 
lay  mostly  out  o'  sight.  And  that  isn't  what  I  want  for  Tom. 
I  want  him  to  know  figures,  and  write  like  print,  and  see  into 
things  quick,  and  know  what  folks  mean,  and  how  to  wrap 
things  up  in  words  as  aren't  actionable.  It's  an  uncommon 
fine  thing,  that  is,"  concluded  Mr.  TuUiver,  shaking  his  head, 
"  when  you  can  let  a  man  know  what  you  think  of  him  witL- 
out  paying  for  it." 

"Oh,  my  dearTuUiver,"saidMr.  Biley,  "you're  quite  under 
a  mistake  about  the  clergy;  all  the  best  schoolmasters  are  of 
the  clergy.  The  schoolmasters  who  are  not  clergymen  are  a 
very  low  set  of  men  generally. " 

"Ay,  that  Jacobs  is,  at  the  'cademy,"  interposed  Mr.  Tul- 
liver. 

"To  be  sure, — men  who  have  failed  in  other  trades,  most 
likely.  Now,  a  clergyman  is  a  gentleman  by  profession  and 
education ;-  and  besides  that,  he  has  the  knowledge  that  wUl 
ground  a  boy,  and  prepare  him  for  entering  on  any  career  with 
credit.  There  may  V>e  some  clergymen  who  are  mere  book- 
men ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Stelling  is  not  one  of  them, 
— a  man  that's  wide  awake,  let  le  tell  you.  Drop  him  a  hint, 
and  that's  enough.  You  talk  .,i  figures,  now;  you  have  only 
to  say  to  SteUing,  '  I  want  my  son  to  be  a  thorough  arithme- 
tician,' and  you  may  leave  the  rest  to  him." 

Mr.  Eiley  paused  a  moment,  while  Mr.  TuUiver,  somewhat 
reassured  as  to  clerical  tutorship,  was  inwardly  rehearsing  to 
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an  imaginary  Mr.  Stalling  the  statement,  "  I  want  my  son  to 
know  'rethmetic." 

"You  see,  my  dear  Tullirer,"  Mr.  Riley  continued,  "when 
you  get  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  like  Stelling,  he's  at  no 
loss  to  take  up  any  branch  of  instruction.  When  a  workman 
knows  the  use  of  his  tools,  he  can  make  a  door  as  well  as  a 
window." 

"  Ay,  that's  true, "  said  Mr.  Tu'Uver,  almost  convinced  now 
that  the  clergy  must  be  the  best  of  schoolmasters. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,'-  said  Mr.  Eiley 
"and  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  everybody.  I'll  see  Stelling's  father- 
in-law,  or  drop  him  a  line  when  I  get  back  to  Mudport,  to  say 
that  you  wish  to  place  your  boy  with  his  son-in-law,  and  I 
daresay  Stelling  will  write  to  you,  and  send  you  his  terms." 
"  But  there's  no  hurry,  is  there?  "  said  Mrs.  Tulliver  j  "  for  1 
hope,  Mr.  Tulliver,  you  won't  let  Tom  begin  at  his  new  school 
before  Midsummer.  He  began  at  the  'cademy  at  the  1  .ady-day 
quarter,  and  you  see  what  good's  come  of  it." 

"Ay,  ay,  Bessy,  never  brew  wi'  bad  malt  upo'  Michaelmas- 
day,  else  you'll  have  a  poor  tsp,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  winking 
and  smilmg  at  Mr.  Riley,  with  the  natural  pride  of  a  man  who 
has  a  buxom  wife  conspicuously  his  inferior  in  intellect.  "  But 
It's  true  there's  no  hurry;  you've  hit  it  there,  Bessy." 

"It  might  be  as  well  not  to  defer  the  arrangement  too  long  " 
said  Mr.  Riley,  quietly,  "for  Stelling  may  have  propositions 
from  other  parties,  and  I  know  he  would  not  take  more  than 
two  or  three  boarders,  if  so  many.  If  I  were  you,  I  think  I 
would  enter  on  the  subject  with  Stelling  at  once:  there's  no 
necessity  for  sending  the  boy  before  Midsummer,  but  I  would 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  make  sure  that  nobody  forestalls 
you." 

"Ay,  there's  summat  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver. 

"Father,"  broke  in  Maggie,  who  had  stolen  unperceived  to 
her  father's  elbow  again,  listening  with  parted  lips,  while  she 
held  her  doll  topsy-turvy,  and  crushed  its  nose  against  the 
wood  of  the  chair,-"  father,  is  it  a  long  way  off  where  Tom 
IS  to  go?    Sha'n't  we  ever  go  to  see  him?  " 

"I  don't  know,   my  wench,"  said  the  father,    tenderly 
Ask  Mr.  Eiley;  he  knows." 
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Maggie  came  round  promptly  in  front  of  Mr.  BUey,  and 
said,  "How  far  is  it,  please,  sir?" 

"Oh,  a  long,  long  way  off,"  that  gentleman  answered,  beini? 
of  opinion  that  children,  when  they  are  not  naughty,  should 
always  be  spoken  to  jocosely.  "  You  must  borrow  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  to  get  to  him." 

"That's  nonsense  I"  said  Maggie,  tossing  her  ht  ad  haught- 
ily, and  turning  away,  with  the  tears  springing  in  her  eyes. 
She  began  to  dislike  Mr.  Eiley;  it  was  evident  he  thought 
her  silly  and  of  no  consequence. 

"Hush,  Maggie!   for  shame  of  you,  asking  questions  and 

chattering,"  said  her  mother.     "Come  and  sit  down  on  your 

ittle  stool,  and  hold  your  tongue,  do.     But, "  added  Mrs.  Tul- 

liver,  who  had  her  own  alarm  awakened,  "  is  it  so  far  off  aa  I 

couldn't  wash  him  and  mend  him?  " 

"About  fifteen  miles;  that's  all,"  said  Mr.  Riley.  "You 
can  drive  there  and  back  in  a  day  quite  comfortably.  Or— 
Stelling  IS  a  hospitable,  pleasant  man— he'd  b  ^lad  to  have 
you  stay." 

"  But  it's  too  far  off  for  the  linen,  I  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Tul- 
liver,  sadly. 

The  entrance  of  supper  opportunely  adjourned  this  difficulty, 
and  relieved  Mr.  Kiley  from  the  labor  of  suggesting  8o.^e 
solution  or  compromise,-a  labor  which  he  would  otherwise 
doubtless  have  undertaken;   for,  as  you  perceive,  he  was  a 
mail  of  very  obliging  manners.     And  he  had  really  given  him- 
self the  trouble  of  recommending  Mr.  Stelling  to  his  friend 
lulliver  without  any  positive  expectation  of  a  solid,  definite 
advantage  resulting  to  himself,  notwithstanding  the  subtle  in- 
dications to  the  contrary  which  might  have  misled  a  too-saga- 
cious observer.     For  there  is  nothing  more  widely  misleading 
than  sagacity  if  it  happens  to  get  on  a  wrong  scent;   and 
sagacity,  persuaded  that  men  usually  act  and  speak  from  dis- 
tinct motives,  with  a  consciously  proposed  end  in  view,  is 
certain  to  waste  its  energies  on  imaginary  game.     Plotting 
covetousness  and  deliberate  contrivance,  in  order  to  compass 
a  sellish  end,  are  nowhere  abundant  but  in  the  world  of  *-he 
dramatist:  they  demand  too  intense  a  mental  action  for  many 
of  our  fellow-parishioners  to  be  guilty  of  them.     It  is  easy 
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Mough  to  spoil  the  lives  of  our  neighbors  withonf  f.n 
much  trouble;  we  oan  do  it  bv  I»!^T  ^""^  ~ 

omission,  by  trivial  SsL  forU'Th  ^ZTT  '^'  ""^ 

We  live  Lrrr-toiuttrolfTSl  IZlTT 

private  understanding  with  the  Bev   WauTstell.W         .T 
contrary,  he  knew  very  little  of  that  M  A    i?  v*'  °°  •*'"' 

Oxford  man,  and  the  OifnrH  ,n/  ,      '  ^'*""°8  was  an 

the  Cambrid/e  In  wbn  ,  """^  al^'ays-no,  no,  it  was 

Butatan  whoTad  w  T'^.  ^^^^^^  S°<«i  -mathematicians, 
anything  hrukedetl,,™"'""*^  *''"''^**'"'  '=°"''J  teach 
madeafpeechat  a  Mudno^V  °""  ""^^  ^*^'"°^'   "^°  ^^ 

law  of  Timpson'r  fnt  T  '^°  *  8°°^  *»™  *°  a  son-in- 
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whioh  he  knew  how  to  put  into  the  right  hands.  Mr.  Riley 
liked  such  men,  quite  apart  from  any  money  whioh  might  be 
diverted,  through  their  good  judgment,  from  less  worthy 
pockets  into  his  own ;  and  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
say  to  Timpson  on  his  return  home,  "  I've  secured  a  good 
pupil  for  your  son-in-law."  Timpson  had  a  large  family  of 
daughters;  Mr.  Biley  felt  for  him;  besides,  Louisa Timpson'i 
face,  with  its  light  curls,  had  been  a  familiar  object  to  him 
over  the  pew  wainscot  on  a  Sunday  for  nearly  fifteen  years; 
it  was  natural  her  husband  should  be  a  commendable  tutor. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Riley  knew  of  no  other  schoolmaster  whom  he 
had  any  ground  for  recommending  in  preference ;  why,  then, 
should  he  not  recommend  Stelling?  His  friend  Tulliver  had 
asked  him  for  an  opinion;  it  is  always  chilling,  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse, to  say  you  have  no  opinion  to  give.  And  if  you  de- 
liver an  opinion  at  all,  it  is  mere  stupidity  not  to  do  it  with 
an  air  of  conviction  and  well-founded  knowledge.  You  make 
it  your  own  in  uttering  it,  and  naturally  get  fond  of  it.  Thus 
Mr.  Riley,  knowing  no  harm  of  Stelling  to  begin  with,  and 
wishing  him  well,  so  far  as  he  had  any  wishes  at  all  concern- 
ing him,  had  no  sooner  recommended  him  than  he  began  to 
think  with  admiration  of  a  man  recommended  on  such  high 
authority,  and  would  soon  have  gathered  so  warm  an  interest 
on  the  subject,  that  if  Mr.  Tulliver  had  in  the  end  declined 
to  send  Tom  to  Stelling,  Mr.  Riley  would  have  thought  his 
"  friend  of  the  old  school "  a  thoroughly  pig-headed  fellow. 

If  you  blame  Mr.  Riley  very  severely  for  giving  a  recom- 
mendation on  such  slight  grounds,  I  must  say  you  are  rather 
hard  upon  him.  Why  should  an  auctioneer  and  appraiser 
thirty  years  ago,  who  hud  as  good  as  forgotten  his  free-school 
Latin,  be  expected  to  manifest  a  delicate  scrupulosity  which 
is  not  always  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, even  in  our  present  advanced  stage  of  morality? 

Besides,  a  man  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  him  can 
scarcely  abstain  from  doing  a  good-natured  action,  and  one 
cannot  be  good-natured  all  round.  Nature  herself  occasionally 
quarters  an  inconvenient  parasite  on  an  animal  toward  whom 
she  has  otherwise  no  ill  will.  What  then?  We  admire  her 
Bare  for  the  parasite.     If  Mr.  Riley  had  shrunk  from  giving 
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«  recommeudation  that  was  not  based  on  valid  evidence  he 
would  not  have  helped  Mr.  Stelling  to  a  paying  pupil,  and 
that  would  not  have  been  so  well  for  the  reverend  gentleman 
(onsider,  too,  that  all  the  pleasant  litUe  dim  ideas  and  com- 
plaoenoies-of  standing  well  with  Timpson,  of  dispensing  ad- 
vice when  he  was  asked  for  it,  of  impressing  his  friend  Tulli- 
ver  with  additional  respect,  of  saying  something,  and  saying 
It  emphatically,  with  other  inappreciably  minute  ingredients 
that  went  along  with  the  warm  hearth  and  the  brandy-and- 
water  to  make  up  Mr.  Riley's  consciouaness  on  this  oooasiou 
—would  have  been  a  mere  blank. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TOM  IS   EIPBOTID. 

It  was  a  heavy  disappointment  to  Mpggie  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  go  with  her  father  in  the  gig  when  he  went  to  fetch 
Tom  home  from  the  academy;  but  the  morning  was  too  wet, 
Mrs.  TuUiver  said,  for  a  little  girl  to  go  out  in  her  best  bonnet. 
Maggie  took  the  opposite  view  very  strongly,  and  it  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  difference  of  opinion  that  when  her 
mother  was  in  the  act  of  brushin  gout  the  reluctant  black  crop 
Maggie  suddenly  rushed  from  under  her  hands  and  dipped  her 
head  in  a  basin  of  water  standing  near,  in  the  vindictive  de- 
termination that  there  should  be  no  more  chance  of  curls  that 

"Maggie,  Maggie!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  TuUiver,  sitting  stout 
and  helpless  with  the  brushes  on  her  lap.  "  what  is  to  become 
of  you  If  you  re  so  naughty?  I'll  tell  your  aunt  Glegg  and 
your  aunt  Pullet  when  they  come  next  week,  and  they'll  never 
love  you  any  more.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1  look  at  your  clean  pina- 
fore, wet  from  top  to  bottom.  Folks  'uU  think  it's  a  judg- 
ment on  me  as  I've  got  such  a  child, -they'll  think  I've  done 
summat  wiok   .." 

™,r^fT  *'"'"  "'"T*^"'''^  ^aa  finished,  Maggie  was  already 

n!^?   i"T^',?f'°»  ^''  **y  '"""•^  *e  g'«a'  attic  that 
run  under  the  old  high-pitched  roof,  shaking  the  water  from 
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W  bUok  looks  aa  ahe  ran,  like  a  S..je  terrier  escaped  from 
hia  bath.     This  attio  waa  Maggie's  favorite  retreat  on  a  wet 
day,  when  the  weather  waa  not  too  oolci ;  here  she  fretted  out 
all  her  ill  humors,  and  talked  aloud  to  the  worm-eaten  floors 
and  the  worm-eaten  shelves,  and  the  dark  rafters  festooned 
with  cobwebs;  and  here  she  kept  a  Fetish  which  sue  punished 
for  all  her  misfortunes.     This  was  the  trunk  of  a  large  wooden 
doll,  which  once  stared  with  the  roundest  of  eyes  aljove  the  red- 
dest of  cheeks;  but  was  now  entirely  defaced  by  a  long  career 
of  vicarious  suffering.     Three  nails  driven  into  the  head  com- 
memorated as  many  crises  in  Maggie's  nine  years  of  earthly 
struggle;  that  luxury  of  vengeance  having  been  suggested  to 
her  by  the  picture  of  ,Ia.-l  destroying  Sisera  in  the  old  Bible. 
The  last  nail  had  bten  driven  in  with  a  fiercer  stroke  than 
usual,  for  the  Fetish  on  »hpt  occasion  represented  aunt  Olegg. 
But  immediately  afterward  Maggie  had  reflected  that  if  she 
drove  many  nails  in  she  would  not  be  so  well  able  to  fancy 
that  the  head  waa  hurt  when  she  knocked  it  against  the  wall, 
nor  to  comfort  it,  and  make  believe  to  po-ltice  .t,   ■  .-.en  her 
fury  was  abated;  for  even  aunt  Glegg  would  be  pitiable  when 
she  had  been  hurt  very  much,  and  thoroughly  humiliated,  so 
as  to  beg  her  niece's  pardon.     Since  then  she  had  driven  no 
more  nails  in,  but  had  soothed  herself  by  alternately  grinding 
and  beating  the  wooden  head  against  the  rough  brick  of  the 
great  chimneys  that  made  two  square  pillars  supporting  the 
roof.     That  was  what  she  did  this  morning  on  reaching  >e 
attic,  sobbing  all  the  while  with  a  passion  that  expelled  every 
other  form  of  consciousness,— even  the  memory  of  the  griev- 
ance that  had  caused  it.     As  at  last  the  sobs  were  getting 
quieter,  and  the  grinding  less  fierce,  a  sudden  beam  of  sun- 
shme,  falling  through  the  wire  lattice  across  the  worm-eaten 
shelves,  made  her  throw  away  the  Fetish  and  run  to  the  win- 
dow.    The  sun  was  really  breaking  out;  the  souud  of  the  mill 
seemed  cheerful  again;    the  granary  doors  were  open;   and 
there  was  Yap,  the  queer  white-and-brown  terrier,  with  one 
ear  turned  back,  trotting  about  and  sniffing  vaguely,  as  if  he 
were  in  search  of  a  companion.     It  was  irresistible.     Maggie 
tossed  her  ha^r  back  and  ran  downstairs,  seized  her  bonnet 
without  putting  it  on,  peeped,  and  then  dashed  along  the  pas- 
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nge  lest  shs  rtould  encounter  her  mother,  and  wu  qulnkly 
out  in  the  yard,  whirling  round  like  a  l-ythonew,  and  singing 
M  she  whirled,  "  Yap,  Vap,  Tom's  coming  home!  "  while  Yap 
danced  and  barked  round  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  there  was 
any  noise  wanted  he  was  the  dog  for  it. 

"Hegh,  hegh,  Miss  I  you'll  make  yourself  giddy,  an'  tum- 
ble down  i'  the  dirt,"  said  Luke,  the  head  miller,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  forty,  black-eyed  and  black-haired,  sub- 
dued by  a  general  mealiness,  like  an  auricula. 

Maggie  paused  in  her  whirling  and  said,  staggering  a  little, 
"Oh  no,  it  doesn't  make  me  giddy,  Luke;  may  I  go  into  the 
mill  with  you?" 

Maggie  loved  to  linger  in  the  great  spaces  of  the  mill,  and 
often  came  out  with  her  black  hair  powdered  to  a  soft  white- 
ness that  made  her  dark  eyes  flash  out  with  new  lire.  The 
resolute  din,  the  unresting  motion  of  the  great  stones,  giving 
her  a  dim,  delicious  awe  as  at  the  presence  of  an  uncontrol- 
lable force;  the  meal  forever  pouring,  pouring;  the  fine  white 
powder  softening  all  surfaced,  and  making  tlir  v>ry  spider-nets 
look  like  a  faery  lace-work ;  the  sweet,  pu.a  scent  of  the  meal, 
—all  helped  to  make  Maggie  feel  that  the  mill  was  a  little 
world  apart  from  her  outside  every -day  life.  The  spiders  were 
especially  a  subject  of  speculation  with  her.  She  wondered  if 
they  had  any  relatives  outside  the  mill,  for  in  that  case  there 
must  be  a  painful  difficulty  in  their  family  intercourse,— a  fat 
and  floury  spider,  accustomed  to  take  his  fly  well  dusted  with 
meal,  must  suffer  a  little  at  a  cousin's  table  where  the  fly  was 
au  naturel,  and  the  lady  spiders  must  be  mutually  shocked  at 
each  other's  appearance.  But  the  part  of  the  mill  she  liked 
best  was  the  topmost  story,— the  corn-hutch,  where  there  were 
the  great  heaps  rf  grain,  which  she  could  sit  on  and  slide 
down  continually.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  recrea- 
tion as  she  conversed  with  Luke,  to  whom  she  was  very  com- 
municative, wishing  him  to  think  well  of  her  understandine 
as  her  father  did.  '' 

Perhaps  she  felt  it  necessary  to  recover  her  position  with 
Mm  on  the  present  occasion,  for,  as  she  sat  sliding  on  the  heap 
of  grain  near  which  he  was  busying  himself,  she  said,  at  that 
shrill  piteh  which  was  requisite  in  mill-society,— 
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Lui;?*"^  y°»  »-"  ""-i  -y  book  but  the  Bible,  did  you. 
"Nay,  Miss,  an'  not  much  o'  thaf  "  ..ij  t   u 

frankness.     "  !'„.  „„  reader,  I  arenV'      ^  ^'^'''  '^''^  «"«' 

But  if  I  lent  you  one  of  mv  books  T  „L-=9  t> 
a;ay  ver,  pretty  books  that  would  te  e^y  f  or  v.  .  '  T  f  * 
there's '  Pur's  Tour  of  Ti-nr^Jl  .  ^  ^  '  y°"  *°  '^a^i  but 
the  different sor^ofpeoS  the  :  Tr''^^"^'"  '^  ''bout 
understand  the  readi^^ til  -^  '''*'  ^""^  '*  y°»  didn't 
show  the  looks  idtaystf  Te  ^  .'""''.''^'P  ^°^'  *''«y 
There  are  the  DuSn,  very  faS'  ""t^^^*  ^^^  -^o- 
and  one  sitting  on  a  barrel  "         ^  ™°'''°»'  y°"  '^°''. 

mulh  «^d"i^L":b:Ki  >:  ^"'"^'"^--  ^^-  •*-'* 

aboutrrSrcirrr.'^^^^^^^^  ^""^^  weoughttoknow 

..;or.x°;s^tTk:s  ^:f  >^'  r--  ^^  i  w_ 

'If  e'er  I  so;  my  wheat  Xuth'T^*"  ^^'  ^^^  l""' 
says  he;  an'  that  waTas  Luchlt  '  ^  "^  *  »«tehman,' 

a  fool,  ornextdcK>rNay  "Iv^l'^f  ''  ?  °"*"^"""  ''" 
about  Dutchmen  ThS  Z's  e.T  ^""^  *°  ^'^"  '»y««'' 
lookin'  i'  books  for  W  '  ^  '"«"*'  «°°°'  ''i'""* 

pert2lVdSde|tfew?Sn?t'  '"'^'^  '^  ^"^^'^  >-- 
like  'A^nimateTie'  ttter^^^^hT'  "r^^^y--"!-! 
know,  but  elephants  Za^^^^rl"' :.^VT''rt'  '°'' 
the  sunfi.h,  and  a  bird  sitting  on Ts  ta^  the  civet-cat,  and 
There  are  countries  full  of  thosT  ^iLf  ~  '^^*  '^  ''^'°«- 
and  cows,  you  know  Sho,,T/„.r  ™v',  "''*"'«*  °*  Worses 
them,  Luke?"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  know  about 

can'fi';  w^''£r.*°so'"'"'n°'  *"  «°-  -'  -»i  I 
That's  what  bri^^fls  to  tr^,*'"^  J""'*"  ""^^  -°*- 

but  what  they. „  g^tto'get1hliai,r  1:4°:  "■'■^^^^^^ 
lies,  I  think,  what's  printed  i' the  Wkf-  t^»  'W  ^^^os-v 
are,^yhow,  as  the  Ln  cry  i' the^rJe's.'' '"  ''""**'  ^"^^'^ 

Why,  you're  like  my  brother  Tom    Luke  "  «nJ^  nr      • 
wishing  to  turn  the  conyersation  agree;bfy::'"'ToS  nS^d 
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of  reading.  I  Jove  Toi.  m  dearlv,  l.-  ke  —better  rt,.„ 
body  else  in  the  world  ^'-hen  h,  i  1^  t  v  ^  ^^^ 
house,  and  we  shall  aUa  ,3  1  ° 'L',eX?^  tf  .W'"" 
everything  he  doesn't  kno;.     But  i  think  Toif",**"  ^ 

^^^^^  --'  -  -e;rtiSVhi;ST'i"d 

bitlt'e'Lrdl'^^  "^"'  •"''"  "«  «-  -•  -ed.  as  the  rab- 

.:;rtL;  ^r  ^.?ori£  sr  rutheVi 

frojutheun^istakable'corpsesnatdt^^^^^ 

of  ;em   and  I  forgot.     What  sk'all  Id""''  ""'  *°  *^«  «"« 

A'mighty  doesn't  lik« 'IT  «  ?*"''  °'''*'^  *^"^«=  God 
back,  a^  it°s  nS  Zi  "f  "^^^^  *^«  ^*'''''*«'  ^'^^  *»  '« 
dow^  like  a  nfastStg's."*  Mtt^rTr.  H  k"^^  l^"  '^"« 
buy  such  things  another  time  HnJ^  ""."^"^  '^t*"  "or 
you  come  along  h7me  wi'  2  »  ?  ^°"  *™*'  ^'^'-  ^i" 
this  minute."  ""*'  *"'*  '^  ""^  ^'f«?    I'm  a-goin' 

Krilf  "^d  hf  r  °*''™'l^  "g^^^able  distraction  to  Maggie's 
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and  pear  trees,  and  with  the  added  dignity  of  a  lean-to  pig- 
sty, at  the  other  end  of  the  Mill  fields.  Mrs.  Moggs,  Luke's 
wife,  was  a  decidedly  agreeable  acquaintance.  She  exhibited 
her  hospitality  in  bread  and  treacle,  and  possessed  various 
works  of  art.  Maggie  actually  forgot  that  she  had  any  special 
cause  of  sadness  this  morning,  as  she  stood  on  a  chair  to  look 
at  a  remarkable  series  of  pictures  representing  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  the  costume  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  except  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  defective  moral  character, 
he  had  not,  like  that  accomplished  hero,  the  taste  and  strength 
of  mind  to  dispense  with  a  wig.  But  the  indefinable  weight 
the  dead  rabbits  had  left  on  her  mind  caused  her  to  feel  more 
than  usual  pity  for  the  career  of  this  weak  young  man,  particu- 
larly when  she  looked  at  the  picture  where  he  leaned  against 
a  tree  with  a  flaccid  appearance,  his  knee-breeches  unbuttoned 
and  his  wig  awry,  while  the  swine,  apparently  of  some  foreign 
breed,  seemed  to  insult  him  by  their  good  spirits  over  their 
feast  of  husks. 

"I'm  very  glad  his  father  took  him  back  again,  aren't  yon, 
Luke?"  she  said.  "For  he  was  very  sorry,  you  know,  and 
wouldn't  do  wrong  again." 

"Eh,  Miss,"  said  Luke,  "he'd  be  no  great  shakes,  I  doubt, 
let's  feyther  do  what  he  would  for  him." 

That  was  a  painful  thought  to  Maggie,  and  she  wished  much 
that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  young  man  had  not  been 
left  a  blank. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TOM    COMES    HOME. 

Tom  was  to  arrive  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was 
another  fluttering  heart  besides  Maggie's  when  it  was  late 
enough  for  the  sound  of  the  gig- wheels  to  be  expected ;  for  if 
Mrs.  Tulliver  had  a  strong  feeling,  it  was  fondness  for  her 
boy.  At  last  the  sound  came,  — that  quick  light  bowling  of 
the  gig-wheels, — and  in  spite  of  the  wind,  which  was  blowing 
the  clouds  about,  and  was  not  likely  to  respect  Mrs.  Tulliver' s 
curls  and  cap-strings,  she  came  outside  the  door,  and  even 
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SS  Si^^^^'"  °^-^-«  ^"^  Wetting  all  «.« 

go:n?;e7atlltr;uX:f Lf"\^<^  ^^'  --y'  Ws 
and  spoilt  the  set."  '*  °°  '^^  ™'«''  I'"  be  bound, 

would  begin  to  fish  Z'&7^Z  f  °""'*"^  ""^^'If  tJ'at  te 
was  one  of  those  llit^^owe^rr  TT^'  «« 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  otLZr*'"  '?  ^"ei^^  and 
lings,-aladwithligh^brown  W  ^h^lf  ""^^  '^''^^  '^  «°'- 

full  HP=,  i-detern>i.fate  nZ  S'eyebrtf  T.'^  """^  ™"'' 
m  which  it  seems  imDosaibirt.  ejebrows.-a  physiognomy 

generic  character  of  ^yTjS'  *°  drr^.""^*''^^  '"'  *^« 
poor  Maggie's  phiz  whirh  Vof      ^'*^"«°*  as  possible  from 

andcolor^lwitteifdeSeTinTeT^  '"^^^  "-"""^l 
Nature  has  the  deep  curninrwhi^rvi'  °°-  ^"'^  *'^'"  »^« 
pearanoe  of  openness  so  tw  ^  ""  '*'*"  ""'^^^  "'^  ap- 
through  herSte  well  and  luT'  l'?'^\''^'-^  they  can  see 
paring%  refulti^n  of  C  confident  \'^  '^  ^^''^'^^  P™' 
average  boyish  physllLrsttTr''^^  Under  these 

the  gross,  sheconceals^mTnf^  '^^'"'  *°  *"™  °ff  by 

poses,  soieof  Ter  most  unZ^  «  m  ""f  "«''^'  ^««"We  pur- 
eyed,  demonstrXfeLXr^t^i^^^^^^^^^ 
be  a  passive  being  compared  with  f  h^f  •  ,       }  *"™  °"'  "^ 

"No,"  said  Maggie.     "How  stodgy  they  look,  Tom  1     Is  it 
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marls  (marbles)  or  cobnuts?"  Maggie's  Jeart  sank  a  little, 
because  Tom  always  said  it  was  "no  good"  playing  with  her 
at  those  games,  she  played  so  badly. 

"  Marls  I  no;  I've  swopped  all  my  marls  with  the  little  fel- 
lows, and  cobnuts  are  no  fun,  you  silly,  only  when  the  nuts 
are  green.  But  see  herel  "  He  drew  something  half  out  of 
his  right-hand  pocket. 

"  What  is  it?  "  said  Maggie,  in  a  whisper.  "  I  can  see  noth- 
ing but  a  bit  of  yellow." 

"Why,  it's— a— new— guess,  Maggie  I" 
"Oh,  I  can't  guess,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  impatiently. 
"Don't  be  a  spitfire,  else  I  won't  tell  you,"  said  Tom, 
thrusting  his  hand  back  into  his  pocket  and  looking  deter- 
mined. 

"No,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  imploringly,  laying  hold  of  the 
arm  that  was  held  stiffly  in  the  pocket.  "I'm  not  cross,  Tom ; 
it  was  only  because  I  can't  bear  guessing.  Plecue  be  good  to 
me." 

Tom's  arm  slowly  relaxed,  and  he  said,  "Well,  then,  it's  a 
new  fish-line— two  new  uns,— one  for  you,  Maggie,  all  to 
yourself.  I  wouldn't  go  halves  in  the  toffee  and  gingerbread 
on  purpose  to  save  the  money;  and  Gibson  and  Spouncer 
fought  with  me  because  I  wouldn't.  And  here's  hooks;  see 
here— I  say,  won't  we  go  and  fish  to-morrow  down  by  the 
Round  Pool?  And  you  shall  catch  your  own  fish,  Maggie, 
and  put  the  worms  on,  and  everything;  won't  it  be  fun?  " 

Maggie's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  round  Tom's  neck 
and  hug  him,  and  hold  her  cheek  against  his  without  speaking, 
while  he  slowly  unwound  some  of  the  line,  saying,  after  a 
pause, — 

"  Wasn't  I  a  good  brother,  now,  to  buy  you  a  line  all  to  your- 
self ?     You  know,  I  needn't  have  bought  it,  if  I  hadn't  liked." 
"Yes,  very,  very  good — I  do  love  you,  Tom." 
Tom  had  put  the  line  back  in  his  pocket,  and  was  looking 
at  the  hooks  one  by  one,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"And  the  fellows  fought  me,  because  I  wouldn't  give  in 
about  the  toffee." 

"Oh,  dear!  I  wish  they  wouldn't  fight  at  your  school,  Tom, 
Didn't  it  hurt  you?" 
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almgit     Then  he  added,-   ™'"^"y  ^ ''«  ™''b«d  his  finger 

"IgaveSpounoerablackevB  T  kn„w    *i.  i..      , 
by  wanting  to  leather  ZJl  wMn'ttl '.        tT^'  ^^  8°* 
anybody  leathered  me."  *  ""*  *°  8°  ^*'^«''  •""a-'w 

son.^'if'thlre'ZeTlir'J''"''    '  *"°^  y^'"  ''''«  Sam- 
him,  wonld^"  ;r,  ToS"   ^'  '*  °'^'  '  "^  y°»'<i  fight 

T^rnoTonVXrrea."*  ^°"'  ^-  ^"^^  «>^"«' 

AfriSilt-rveThot'tfr"""  --'"«»-I   -ean  in 
ahowJtyoui„\VeKh;r??S^''^^"^^««'-     ^c- 
«:^f  If   '^°''l^r^  »  8^  and  stoot  him." 

you  W^  L°t"  tSSg!°;n:tTw-e7o1ff'  '^^  ^  -*> 
great  lion  might  run  toward  nfJ^-^  .""*'  ^^  *h«"  » 
away  from  hi     Whathould  ;ou  doTlom    ^  "°"^'^''  ««* 

,    " But  I  like  to  fancy  how  °t  wo3  L  ^"  T ?5*'^^8'"" 

andS  m^rlb^S"'  '^''^^'  ^""'^  ^"^  "  «i%     IshaUgo 

Maggie's  heart  began  to  flutter  with  fear     Sh«  a     a 
teU  the  sad  truth  at  once,  but  she  wXdl^ter  Ton,  "1 "'" 
blmg  silence  as  he  went  out,  thinking  howlh^e^uW  Tn  .'"" 
tbe  news  so  as  to  aoft«n  af  «„„.  v-  "n'**  '^^^  bim 

Maggie  dreaded  tS^cTo?  Stbrs"  >'  '"  '"^''  *» 
ferent  anger  from  her  o^  *"'  '*  '""  ^"'*«  »  <i«- 

•' Tom,  "she  said,  timidly,  when  thev  were  n„t  „*  a 
howmuch  money  did  you  Vive  for  youTrabMts?"      '  "*"■' 

«%  tHing.     IVe  got  a°^t  aUZ^:^^^^;!'  Z 
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oajse  I'm  a  boy.  I  always  have  half-soveieigns  and  sover- 
eigns for  my  Christmas  boxes  because  I  shall  be  a  man,  and 
you  only  have  five-shilling  pieces,  because  you're  only  a  girl." 

"  Well,  but,  Tom — if  mother  would  let  me  give  you  two  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  of  my  purse  to  put  into  your  pocket 
and  3pend,  you  know,  and  buy  some  more  rabbits  with  it?  " 

"  More  rabbits?    I  don't  want  any  more." 

"Oh,  but,  Tom,  they're  all  dead." 

Tom  stopped  immediately  in  his  walk  and  turned  round 
toward  Maggie.  "  You  forgot  to  feed  'em,  then,  and  Harry 
forgot? '■  bo  said,  his  color  heightening  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  subsiding.  "  I'  11  pitch  into  Harry.  I'  11  have  him  turned 
away.  And  I  don't  love  you,  Maggie.  You  sha'n't  go  fish- 
ing with  me  to-morrow.  I  told  you  to  go  and  see  the  rabbits 
every  day."     He  walked  on  again. 

"Yes,  but  I  forgot — and  I  couldn't  help  it,  indeed,  Tom. 
I'm  so  very  sorry,"  said  Maggie,  while  the  tears  rushed  fast. 

"  You're  a  naughty  girl,"  said  Tom,  severely,  "and  I'm 
sorry  I  bought  you  the  fish-line.     I  don't  love  you." 

"Oh,  Tom,  it's  very  cruel,"  sobbed  Maggie.  "I'd  forgive 
you,  if  you  forgot  anything — I  wouldn't  mind  what  you  did 
— I'd  forgive  you  and  love  you." 

"Yes.  you're  a  silly;  but  I  never  do  forget  things,  / 
don't." 

"Oh,  please  forgive  me,  Tom;  my  heart  will  break,"  said 
Maggie,  shaking  with  sobs,  clinging  to  Tom's  arm,  and  laying 
her  wet  cheek  on  bis  shoulder. 

Tom  shook  her  od,  and  stopped  again,  saying  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  "Now,  Maggie,  you  just  listen.  Aren't  I  a  good 
brother  to  you?" 

"  Ye-ye-es,"  sobbed  Maggie,  her  chin  rising  and  falling  con- 
vulsedly. 

"  Didn't  I  think  about  your  fish-line  all  this  quarter,  and 
mean  to  buy  it,  and  saved  my  money  o'  purpose,  and  wouldn't 
go  halves  in  the  tofFee,  and  Spouncer  fought  me  because  I 
wouldn't?" 

"Ye-ye-es — and  I — lo-lo-love  you  so,  Tom." 

"  But  you're  a  naughty  girl.  Last  holidays  you  licked  the 
paint  off  my  lozenge-box,  and  the  holidays  before  that  you 
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were  doing.     A^d  vou'™  a  ZLh.    ^°?  "^  ""^^^  '!"'*  y°" 

With  this  terrible  conclusion,  Tom  ran  awav  frn™  nr      • 
toward  the  mill,  meanine  to  er^t  tT,V«  f^     ^     .      ^*8«'* 
to  him  of  Harry.  ^  *  *^*"'   """^  complain 

Maggie  stood  motionless,  except  from  her  sobs    f„,  .      • 
against  the  worm-eatpn  .h.if      -^^T    "°°f.*""  ^a  her  head 

she  WM?    q^/i.  V  ^  °"""*y'  *°^  "aid  liow  Terr  sorrv 

£rer  'inX  ;T  °Trir''  -t'^^Jut'sZ 
naughty  to  him.  ^        Tom-had  never  meant  to  be 

ompty  space  of  the  aTt^rsfn^er  ru.htT/Lll^  ^°°« 
'^Sb'^^""'*'  "^ewasrrsLWbel^*"*  ~ 

all  night,-and  then  they  would  all  h^ ^1^      a  ^Jh^ 
would  be  sorrr      Thus  Hf,l,-    *^      Z.  V'S'''*"^^'  a°d  Tom 
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loved  her,  not  because  his  father  told  him.  No,  she  would 
never  go  down  if  Tom  didn't  come  to  fetch  her.  This  resolu- 
tion lasted  in  great  intensity  for  five  dark  minutes  behind  the 
tub;  but  then  the  need  of  being  loved — the  strongest  need  in 
poor  Maggie's  nature — began  to  wrestle  with  her  pride,  and 
soon  threw  it.  She  crept  from  behind  her  tub  into  the  twi- 
light of  the  long  attic,  but  just  then  she  heard  a  quick  foot- 
step on  the  stairs. 

Tom  had  been  too  much  interested  in  his  talk  with  Luke,  in 
going  the  round  of  the  premises,  walking  in  and  out  where  he 
pleased,  and  whittling  sticks  without  any  particular  reason, — 
except  that  he  didn't  whittle  sticks  at  school, — to  think  of 
Maggie  and  the  effect  his  anger  had  produced  on  her.  He 
meant  to  punish  her,  and  that  business  having  been  performed, 
he  occupied  himself  with  other  matters,  like  a  practical  per- 
son. But  when  he  had  been  called  in  to  tea,  his  father  said, 
"Why,  Where's  the  little  wench?"  and  Mrs.  TuUiver,  almost 

at  the  same  moment,  said,   "  Where's  your  little  sister?  " 

both  of  them  having  supposed  that  Maggie  and  Tom  had  been 
together  all  the  afternoon. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tom.  He  didn't  want  to  "tell"  of 
Maggie,  though  he  was  angry  with  her;  for  Tom  TuUiver  was 
a  lad  of  honor. 

"  What!  hasn't  she  been  playing  with  you  all  this  while? " 
said  the  father.  "  She'd  been  thinking  o'  nothing  but  your 
coming  home." 

"I  haven't  seen  .her  this  two  hours,"  says  Tom,  commenc- 
ing on  the  plumcake. 

"Goodness  heart!  she's  got  drowndedl"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
TuUiver,  rising  from  her  seat  and  running  to  the  window. 
"  How  could  you  let  her  do  so?  "  she  added,  as  became  a  fear- 
ful woman,  accusing  she  didn't  know  whom  of  she  didn't 
know  what. 

"Nay,  nay,  she's  none  drownded,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver. 
"You've  been  naughty  to  her,  I  doubt,  Tom?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't,  father,"  said  Tom,  indignantly.  "I 
think  she's  in  the  house. " 

"Perhaps  up  in  that  attic,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  "a-singing 
and  talking  to  herself,  and  forgetting  aU  about  meal-times." 
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"You  go  and  fetch  her  down    t^™  »      •:,■,, 

Tom  never  diso^ed  h"   fafher    LV°V'T^'^'-" 
peremptory  man   and    «.  i!         V'      '  ^'-  Gulliver  was  a 

gethofdoThTs^wtand'b^thf'  ""f^  ""^^^  '«'  -^'^''y 
carrying  his  piece  o'f  XL^e  t  d  no"t  i  7'  ."''"  """^"'y- 
Maggie's  punishment;  wS  was  lom!  ^"'^"'l  *°  ^P™^" 
Tom  was  only  thirteen  anH),L        a      ?  "'""  ''''  deserved. 

and  arithmotl  r Ja.i^i'^fori;.  ""  "7'  "  «"^°"" 
questions,  but  he  w'as  parficS/  ea^  auT iT'  "  "^^^ 
point,— namely  that  li«  »„  Ij"^  \^  "  positive  on  one 
served  it.  Wh^  he  wouldn".  .  ^""'"^  f^'^'^'^y  ^^^  ^^■ 
himself  if  he  des'e^edT  but  ttrr'"'^''*  ^"'"^  P"""''«<J 

It  was  Tom's  step  then  ftfZ'  ^  T^'  '^^  "^^^^^^  *'• 
whenherneTdof  lot  hadtriutf^'^H^'''  ^T*^  °"  '""^  «*«*«' 
was  going  dowtf  w^^h  her  swon^  **  °^^l  ^^'  P"<'«'  '«<'  s^; 
beg  for  i^ty.  At  w"  f«  i  '^"'if  **  dishevelled  hair  to 
say,  "/evTr  mbd.  my  winch  ""ut"  "'"'!,  'T, ''*'''*  ''"'^ 
this  need  of  love,-ithfs  hC'r  oiV\  T'^"'^"^  ''"'^"''^' 
as  that  other  hui^eer  bv  3  v\        heart,-as  peremptory 

theM     andcZgetEott^wS^  "^  "^  ^'^^  ^ 

lentJ'^^Se'sJdTen  sto^rofho"  'T  ''T  '^  '^^^  ^'°- 
the  top  of  the  stairs  a^dsSd  «  M  ^  ■  ""  ""'^  '*°°^  «*'"  "' 
But  she  rushed  to  h^Trt'  ,*^^88ie,  you're  to  come  down." 

"Oh,  Tom,  pli^o^g-vete-riT^r ,r  TtiuT" «' 
begoc^-always  remember  things-d:t:t7i;i;tL* 

ap^'iwe  wTuaruir  "  "^  ^«*  °"^«'-  ^«  "eep 
phrases  and  i^  7m.  '*""*"*'^'  ^^P^'s  ourselves  in  well-bred 

fngrurfiiSvrx::d%'S;^'''^"^"'''-^ 

the  other      We  no  ll!,?        '  ''^aJ^owing  much  grief  on 
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BO  she  oould  rub  her  cheek  against  his,  and  kiss  his  eat  in  a 
random  sobbing  way ;  and  there  were  tender  fibres  in  the  lad 
that  had  been  used  to  answer  to  Maggie's  fondling,  so  that  he 
behaved  with  a  weakness  quite  inconsistent  with  his  resolution 
to  punish  her  as  much  as  she  deserved.  He  actually  began  to 
kiss  her  in  return,  ind  say, — 

"Don't  cry,  then,  Magsie;  here,  eat  a  bit  o'  cake." 

Maggie's  sobs  began  to  subside,  and  she  put  out  her  month 
for  the  cake  and  bit  a  piece;  and  then  Tom  bit  a  piece,  just 
for  company,  and  they  ate  together  and  rubbed  each  other's 
cheeks  and  brows  and  noses  together,  while  they  ate,  with  a 
humiliating  resemblance  to  two  friendly  ponies. 

"Come  along,  Magsie,  and  have  tea,"  said  Tom  at  last, 
when  there  was  no  iw-e  cake  except  what  was  down-stairs. 

So  ended  the  sorrows  of  this  day,  and  the  next  morning  Mag- 
gie was  trotting  with  her  own  fishing-rod  in  one  hand  and  a 
handle  of  the  basket  in  the  other,  stepping  always,  by  a  pecul- 
iar gift,  in  the  muddiest  places,  and  looking  darkly  radiant 
from  under  her  beaver-bonnet  because  Tom  was  good  to  her. 
She  had  told  Tom,  however,  that  she  should  like  him  to  put 
the  worms  on  the  hook  for  her,  although  she  accepted  his 
word  when  he  assured  her  that  worms  couldn't  feel  (it  was 
Tom's  private  opinion  that  it  didn't  much  matter  if  they  did). 
He  knew  all  about  worms,  and  fish,  and  those  things;  and 
what  birds  were  mischievous,  and  how  padlocks  opened,  and 
which  way  the  handles  of  the  gates  were  to  be  lifted.  Maggie 
thought  this  sort  of  knowledge  was  very  wonderful,— much 
more  dif&cult  than  remembering  what  was  in  the  books ;  and 
she  was  rather  in  awe  of  Tom's  superiority,  for  he  was  the 
only  person  who  called  her  knowledge  "stuff,"  and  did  not 
feel  surprised  at  her  cleverness.  Tom,  indeed,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  Maggie  was  a  silly  little  thing;  all  girls  were  silly,— 
they  couldn't  throw  a  stone  so  as  to  hit  anything,  couldn't  do 
anything  with  a  pocket-knife,  and  were  frightened  at  frogs. 
Still,  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  meant  always  to  take 
care  of  her,  make  her  his  housekeeper,  and  punish  her  when 
she  did  wrong. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Bound  Pool, — that  wonder- 
ful pool,  which  the  floods  had  made  a  long  while  ago.     No  one 
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tali  r-ds,  w  that  th^  w^ter  w«ltTt '°  """  T'"""'  '^'^ 
cloi^  to  the  brink.  The  ILtTfK^  m^  '"*°  "''*"  y""  «"' 
heightened  Tom'.  goL  humL  Id  he  1^" 't"^*  ''''"'^'' 
most  amicable  whis«,g  ^h^  '"1^1^  *"  ^''««''' '"  ">« 
prepared  their  taoLr     H^^l  "P*"*"^  *''•  P"*""""  ba»ket  and 

But  she  had  forgotten  alTaC  the  fi.T  T"  *°  ,^°"''''- 

Tom  wag  excited. 

"0  Magsie,  you  litUe  duck!     Empty  the  basket  " 

mmms. 

«g  the  waStswwt  M     °°'*'  "^"^  ''°'"  ""^  always  see- 
tops  of  th:'::eS  'wS"  ^zt^t,  '"'  "^^t-  ^^-""^ 

above  all,  the  ««(:  wir,„     ,  ^"'°°*.a°a  dropped  afterward; 
.  tne  great  Floss,  along  which  they  wandered  with 
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a  lenae  of  travel,  to  see  th«  rushing  apring-tide,  the  awful 
Eagre,  come  up  like  a  hungry  monster,  or  to  see  the  Great 
Ash  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  like  a  man,  these 
things  would  always  be  just  the  same  to  them.  Tom  thought 
people  were  at  a  disadvantage  who  lived  on  any  other  spot  of 
the  globe;  and  Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana  pass- 
ing "the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,"  always  saw  the 
Floss  between  the  green  pastures  by  the  Great  Ash. 

Life  did  change  for  Turn  and  Maggie;  and  yet  they  were 
not  wrong  in  believing  that  the  thoughts  and  loves  of  these 
first  years  would  always  make  part  of  their  lives.  We  could 
never  have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood 
in  it,_if  it  wer»  r.st  the  ea:th  where  the  same  flowers  come 
up  again  evp.y  spring  that  we  used  to  gather  with  our  tiny 
fingers  as  we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on  the  grass;  the  same 
hips  am',  haws  ou  the  autumn  hedgerows;  the  same  redbreasts 
that  we  used  to  caU  "  God's  birds,"  because  they  did  no  harm 
to  the  precious  crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet 
monotony  where  everything  is  known,  and  loved  because  it  is 
known? 

The  wood  I  walk  in  on  this  mild  May  day,  with  the  youn- 
yellow-brown  foliage  of  the  oaks  between  me  and  the  blue  sky, 
the  white  star-flowers  and  the  blue-eyed  speedwell  and  the 
ground  ivy  at  my  feet,  what  grove  of  tropic  palms,  what  strange 
ferns  or  splendid  broad-petalled  blossoms,  could  ever  thrill  such 
deep  and  delicate  fibres  within  me  as  this  home  scene?  These 
familiar  flowers,  these  well-remembered  bird-notes,  this  sky, 
with  its  fitful  brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields, 
each  with  a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by  the  capricious 
hedgerows,— such  things  as  these  are  the  mother-tongue  of 
our  imagination,  the  language  that  is  laden  with  all  the 
subtle,  inextricable  associations  the  fleeting  hours  of  our  child- 
hood left  behind  them.  Our  delight  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
deep-bladed  grass  to-day  might  be  no  more  than  the  faint 
perception  of  wearied  souls,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sunshine 
and  the  grass  in  the  far-off  years  which  stUl  live  in  us,  and 
transform  our  perception  into  love. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

TH»  AUNTS   AXD   UNCLKH   ABK  COMIKO. 

•em  blow   about  ifke  fe^«r.  -  V        ^f  °  ""'""^  '"^  ■"»''» 
feeling  proud  to  lile  u/^r  rLstS:'U;^^^^^^^      '"<'' 

--^..ui.«^x;^iS^^- 

aH.mvtr'"forre-l";'Te^|,r  ^.T"  *'""''  '-V  said  M„. 

allays  baring  totX^tetl."  ""«  "'  ""^  '^'  """l'' 

aunt.  ^  uLle,T  °  "^  J^'  "''"'I""  ^  their 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver  "a«t  ),.,♦„„ 
hardly  get  a  bit  o'  talk  »Jf  h  nf  *°  °°"'®-     ^  "e^er 

this  six  months      Whtt's  t  ^r*  "7'  T  '"'"'"'*  ^"^  "m 
dren  need  be  b:hoirg 'to  noCJ"  ""'  '"''^'    ''^  '=^^- 

thS'X tobre^^Zt^'^m  ;'"*»«'^""  "  ^'«  ^""^  -i^- 

o' money  wh»  they  Wth^f^f^^  ^'""  ""'«"'  ^t* 

divide  it  among  And  von^^f^'f  T  "'"''*'  '^'^  »'«««"  *^ 
leavealltoone  Irfckon  «lr  l^r'  ''°°'*  8«t  'em  to 
on  -em  when  they  a^e  d:;dr'       '^'  *""  '"""*'y  "^  «'"™« 

T:LJr^£°rs:i£t^^''ri:!:^5^;-dM«. 

and  .^eles.     Maggie's  ^  ,.  .. .     TauThtieTwren  ^  rme 
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than  she  is  other  days,  and  Tom  doesn't  like  'em,  bless  him  I 
—though  it's  more  nat'ral  in  a  boy  than  a  gell.  And  there's 
Lucy  Deane's  such  a  good  child,— you  may  set  her  on  a  stool, 
and  there  she'll  sit  for  an  hour  together,  and  never  offer  to 
get  off.  I  can't  help  loving  the  child  as  if  she  was  my  own ; 
and  I'm  sure  she's  more  like  my  child  than  sister  Deane's, 
for  she'd  allays  a  very  poor  color  for  one  of  our  family,  sister 
Deane  had." 

"  Well,  well,  if  you're  fond  o'  the  ohUd,  ask  her  father  and 
mother  to  bring  her  with  'em.  And  won't  you  ask  their  aunt 
and  uncle  Moss  too,  and  some  o'  their  children?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  Mr.  TuUiver,  why,  there'd  be  eight  people  be- 
sides the  children,  and  I  must  put  two  more  leaves  i'  the  table, 
besides  reaching  down  more  o'  the  dinner-service;  and  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  as  my  sisters  and  your  sister  don't  suit 
well  together." 

"Well,  well,  do  as  you  like,  Bessy,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver, 
taking  up  his  hat  and  walking  out  to  the  mill.     Few  wives 
were  more  submissive  than  Mrs.  Tulliver  on  all  points  uncon- 
nected with  her  family  relations;   but  she  had  been  a  Miss 
Dodson,  and  the  Dodsons  were  a  very  respectable  family  in- 
deed,—as  much  looked  up  to  as  any  in  their  own  parish,  or 
the  next  to  it.     The  Miss  Dodsons  had  always  been  thought 
to  hold  up  their  heads  very  high,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
the  two  eldest  had  married  so  well, — not  at  an  early  age,  for 
that  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Dodson  family.     There  were 
particular  ways  of  doing  everything  in  that  family :  particular 
ways  of  bleaching  the  linen,  of  making  the  cowslip  wine,  cur- 
ing the  hams,  and  keeping  the  bottled  gooseberries;  so  that 
no  daughter  of  that  house  could  be  indifferent  to  the  privilege 
of  having  been  bom  a  Dodson,  rather  than  a  Gibson  or  a  Wat- 
son.    Funerals  were  always  conducted  with  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  Dodson  family :  the  hat-bands  were  never  of  a  blue 
shade,  the  gloves  never  split  at  the  thumb,  everybody  was  a 
mourner  who  ought  to  be,  and  there  were  always  scarfs  for  the 
bearers.      When  one  of  the  family  was  in  trouble  or  sickness, 
all  the  rest  went  to  visit  the  unfortunate  member,  usually  at 
the  same  time,  and  did  not  shrink  from  uttering  the  most  dis- 
agreeable truths  that  correct  family  feeling  dictated;   if  the 
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Ukess  or  trouble  was  the  sufferer's  own  fault  it  w..  .  ^  • 
the  practice  of  the  Dodson  famUy  to  ThrSk  L™  ■  '  "* 
la  shorti  there  was  in  this  fS  a  ptX  ^rfn  v^""*  '"• 
what  was  the  right  thing  in  househoV^X^",^;''"^  ^  •*? 

su=;:^ata  Lir^-rr  r-"£ 

bread  with  her  te'a,  and  d^cli^'rallS^rtr^  ?  '"^ 

EaS2;c:^^rffSSF^™ 

satisfied  wit^l'/oLSudiSur^od^o^"'"!?  '"^'^  -- 
not  only  with  him  or  her  slw  but  ^^7;.'*"^  T  ''''^^^' 
tively.  The  feeblest  memb:  ^f  a  flmUv  th^  ""'  ."°""'- 
the  least  ohai-iu.f^r    ;=    t^     li  lamuy— the  one  who  has 

habira^d  Sw  ^'S'Cr'  '^''""^  °^  ^''^  ^-""^ 

onechud  whirootsir.  trfX^,s:;  ^hrf^^' 
.r.er^frrurn^-"rr^^^^^^^ 

Tom  always  ablnded  witwie ulV"' ^.''^^'^  *^»* 
the  weaker  sex  are  acknowledldS.  .5 ''"'■• '"'°.*'^'' =«"«*'  but 
oases  of  fli-ht,         ^'^""^^'^S^^  *»  be  serious  impedimenta  in 


. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  day  before  the  aunts  and  uncles  were 
coming,  there  were  such  Taiious  and  suggestive  scents,  as  of 
plumcakes  in  the  oven  and  jellies  in  the  hot  state,  mingled 
with  the  aroma  of  gravy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  alto- 
gether gloomy :  there  was  hope  in  the  air.  Tom  and  Maggie 
made  several  inroads  into  the  kitchen,  and,  like  other  maraud- 
ers, were  induced  to  keep  aloof  for  a  time  only  by  being 
allowed  to  carry  away  a  sufficient  load  of  booty. 

"  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  as  they  sat  on  the  boughs  of  the  elder- 
tree,  eating  their  jam-puffs,  "shall  you  run  away  to-mor- 
xow?" 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  slowly,  when  he  had  finished  his  puff,  and 
was  eying  the  third,  which  was  to  be  divided  between  them, 
—"no,  Isha'n't." 

"Why,  Tom?    Because  Lucy's  coming?" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  opening  his  pocket-knife  and  holding  it 
over  the  puff,  with  his  head  on  one  side  in  a  dubitative  man- 
ner. (It  was  a  difficult  problem  to  divide  that  very  irregular 
polygon  into  two  equal  parts. )  "  What  do  /  care  about  Lucy  f 
She's  only  a  girl,— »Ae  can't  play  at  bandy." 

"Is  it  the  tipsy-cake,  then?"  said  Maggie,  exerting  her 
hypothetic  powers,  while  she  leaned  forward  toward  Tom  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  hovering  knife. 

"No,  you  silly,  that'll  be  good  the  day  after.     It's  the 

pudden.     I  know  what  the  pudden's  to  be,— apricot  roll-up 

O  my  buttons  I" 

With  this  interjection,  the  knife  descended  on  the  puff,  and 
it  was  in  two,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  Tom,  for 
he  still  eyed  the  halves  doubtfully.    At  last  he  said, 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  Maggie." 

"What  for?" 

"  You  never  mind  what  for.     Shut  'em  when  I  tell  you." 

Maggie  obeyed. 

"Now,  which'U  you  have,  Maggie,— right  hand  or  left?" 

"I'll  have  that  with  ihe  jam  run  out,"  said  Maggie,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  shut  to  please  Tom. 

"  Why,  you  don't  like  that,  you  silly.  You  may  hare  it 
if  it  comes  to  you  fair,  but  I  sha'n't  give  it  you  without. 
Eight  or  left,— you  choooe,  now.     Ila-a-al "  said  Tom,  in  a 
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T  ^'^"''^  ^r,'  "*  '"^"^*«  '^^'1  °<"  «»tena  so  far,  indeed 

"wTatT^"* hV  "l^?'"'  '"  '"'^^  »  •>'"«'  tone. 
Whatl  the  bit  with  the  jam  run  out'" 

theSip-re'tXi"''  """'  '™^^'  '""^^^  -^-^^^^^ 
pZ'iailX?'"'  '''"'*'  ^'^-''"■-a-Iliice  the  other, 

Maggie,  thinking  it  was  no  use  to  oontBuH  t,„*y^     u 

^r-H-f  \''''  ^^^  P"*^  wit^'consXablt  S  L  ."S 
as  rapidity.     But  Tom  had  finished  first  an,i  w  !    »«  we" 

pfrmr«^s^s.r£S^3S 

lowe?'th^°KL^ri:'   --^  '^-'.-^en  sl^e  had  swal- 
vervfairlv  Zi?r   L  ^®  ''"*  conscious  of  having  acted 

he™  Wo™w  r/     '*••  He  would  hare  refused  a  bit  of 
^  Mjjggie  turned  quite  pale.     "  Oh,  Tom,  why  didn't  you  ask 

>^  for  «,  and  if  you  choose  the  best  with  your  eyes  shut,  he 
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changes  his  hands.     But  if  I  go  halves,  I'll  go  'em  fair;  only 
I  wouldn't  be  a  greedy." 

With  this  cutting  innuendo,  Tom  jumped  down  from  his 
bough,  and  threw  a  stone  with  a  "  hoigh  I "  as  a  friendly  atten- 
tion to  Yap,  who  had  also  been  looking  on  while  the  eatables 
vanished,  with  an  agitation  of  his  ears  and  feelings  which 
could  hardly  have  been  without  bitterness.  Yet  the  excellent 
dog  accepted  Tom's  attention  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he 
had  been  treated  quite  generously. 

But  Maggie,  gifted  with  that  superior  power  of  misery 
which  distinguishes  the ,  human  being,  and  places  him  at  a 
proud  distance  from  the  most  melancholy  chimpanzee,  sat  still 
on  her  bough,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  keen  sense  of  un- 
merited reproach.  She  would  have  given  the  world  not  to 
have  eaten  all  her  puff,  and  to  have  saved  some  of  it  for  Tom. 
Not  but  that  the  pufE  was  very  nice,  for  Maggie's  palate  was 
not  at  all  obtuse,  but  she  would  have  gone  without  it  many 
times  over,  sooner  than  Tom  should  call  her  greedy  and  be 
cross  with  her.  And  he  had  said  he  wouldn't  have  it,  and 
she  ate  it  without  thinking ;  how  could  she  help  it?  The  tears 
flowed  so  plentifully  that  Maggie  saw  nothing  around  her  for 
the  next  ten  minutes;  but  by  that  time  resentment  began  to 
give  way  to  the  desire  of  reconciliation,  and  she  jumped  from 
her  bough  to  look  for  Tom.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  paddock 
behind  the  rickyaxd;  where  was  he  likely  to  be  gone,  and 
Yap  with  him?  Maggie  ran  to  the  high  bank  against  the 
great  holly-tree,  where  she  could  see  far  away  toward  the 
Floss.  There  was  Tom;  but  her  heart  sank  again  as  she  saw 
how  far  off  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  great  river,  and  that  he 
had  another  companion  besides  Yap, — naughty  Bob  Jakin, 
whose  official,  if  not  natural,  function  of  frightening  the  birds 
was  just  now  at  a  standstill.  Maggie  felt  sure  that  Bob  was 
wicked,  without  very  distinctly  knowing  why ;  unless  it  was 
because  Bob's  mother  was  a  dreadfully  large  fat  woman,  who 
lived  at  a  queer  round  house  down  the  river;  and  once,  when 
Maggie  and  Tom  had  wandered  thither,  there  rushed  out  a 
brindled  dog  that  wouldn't  stop  barking;  and  when  Bob's 
mother  came  out  after  it,  and  screamed  above  the  barking  to 
tell  them  not  to  be  frightened,  Maggie  thought  she  was  scold- 
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his  cap  tosho,.  Tom  a^fT;  "«  l"»d  seen  Bob  take  off 

another  tune  he  had  a  htnSorfo'  '^l*  "'"  ^""^^  "'  ^^ 
was  an  irregular  character^  I    ^  ™*  ''"*"=   altogether,  he 

judgingfrorhis  Stats  ;E!Pr''«"/"8''«y  •'^'~"«'^. 
aU,  when  Tom  had  Bob  to  1*0°"^.*'''^/^  ^/*«i  andtocrowi^ 

Maggie,  and  would  nev^leVC'grUh  Mm  '"''  ""'  '"~"* 
It  must  hi  ownfiH   fl,.*  T,  ^       "'^ '"™- 

How  could  H  be  otWi^S^Br/"'  °f-  ^''''  -»P-y- 
bird's  egg,  whether  it  wis  a  sw^rnw.*""'  '^"""'^  ^«  "''^  » 
low-hammer',i  he  fouJd  o^r^tTI  4°'  ^""°"'''''  °'  *  ^^J" 
set  all  sort  of  raps-  he  co,?l/.v  ^l^T'^P^  "^'to,  and  could 
and  had  quite  a  miT^^-t  '"f  2  T  '^^^  '  «■!""-'• 
stoats;  and  he  hadToura«e  w  d,f- fl,  ""«. ''''^^"''''S'  """i 
naughty,  such  as  mlTngT^  fn  1""?' /'""  ''"^  ^«*^«' 
stones  after  the  sheep,  a/d  kming,  et  t^af"""'  *'?"'"« 
•-J^ynto.     ouch  qualities  in  an  fnf    ■  v     ''**  wandering 

t««ter'  -th  authS  iT  spite  of  h  ■  °''  ''^-  """^'^  '^''^y"  l-* 
hadne  warily  a  fatKi^^VLi^^^^'  '^"^i-f-. 
t"ne  M.^gie  was  sure  to  have  .Uvs  of  li  ?!'  "^  ^°^"^^y 
gone  off  with  Bob.  ^         ^'**  because  he  had 

Well!  there  was  no  hone  tnr  if     v 
Maggie  could  think  of  no  «rt I, A    T.^°'  "°''  ""<* 
low,  or  wander  by  the  hedl-^w       T.    "*  ^"""^  ''^  *''«  Sol- 
ent, refashioning  her  Swou'*/'"''^  "  ^''^  "^J  differ- 
like  it  to  be.  "*  '"'"''^  «*»  j"«t  what  she  should 

whfcKlrhelS""'  ''"  "^^  *^^  --  *«  ^-  « 

of  X'clch  wS  hXtff  •^'7*  ^'•^^'^  -<»  ^''O  "«■>« 
along  with  Bob  whol  hehidUf  ""J""^'  ^^  ^''^^S 
of  agreatrat-cacrSnatet^ll  ""f"*""^'  *°*''«  "«"« 
about  this  particula^iffair  Id  .^T^  'T."  ^"^  ^«^  «" 
enthusiasm  which  noonXTo^^°ot:L^\'^''  '''"^  ""^ 
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something  agreeable  in  his  snub-nosed  fftoe,  with  its  close* 
curled  border  of  red  hair.  But  then  his  trousers  were  always 
rolled  up  at  the  knee,  for  the  convenience  of  wading  on  the 
slightest  notice;  and  his  viitue,  supposing  it  to  exist,  was  un- 
deniably "virtue  in  rags,"  which,  on  the  authority  even  of 
bilious  philosophers,  who  think  all  well-dressed  merit  over- 
paid, is  notoriously  likely  to  remain  unrecognized  (perhaps 
because  it  is  seen  so  seldom). 

"I  know  the  chap  as  owns  the  ferrets,"  said  Bob,  in  a 
hoarse  treble  voice,  as  he  shuffled  along,  keeping  his  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  the  river,  like  an  amphibious  animal  who  foresaw 
occasion  for  darting  in.  "  He  lives  up  the  Kennel  Yard  at  Sut 
Ogg's,  he  does.  He's  the  biggest  rot-catcher  anywhere,  he  is. 
I'd  sooner  be  a  rot-catcher  Aor  anything,  I  would.  The  moles 
is  nothing  to  the  rots.  But  Lors  I  you  mun  ha' ferrets.  Dogs 
is  no  good.  Why,  there's  that  dog,  nowt"  Bob  continued, 
pointing  with  an  ail  of  disgust  toward  Yap,  "  he's  no  more 
good  wi'  a  rot  nor  nothin'.  I  see  it  myself,  I  did,  at  the  rot- 
oatchin'  i'  your  feyther's  bam." 

Yap,  feeling  the  withering  influence  of  this  scorn,  tucked 
his  tail  in  and  shrank  close  to  Tom's  leg,  who  felt  a  little  hurt 
for  him,  but  had  not  the  superhuman  courage  to  seem  behind- 
hand with  Bob  in  contempt  for  a  dog  who  made  so  poor  a 
figure. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  "Yap's  no  good  at  sport.  I'll  have 
regular  good  dogs  for  rats  and  everything,  when  I've  done 
school." 

"Hev  ferrets,  Measter  Tom,"  said  Bob,  eagerly, — "them 
white  ferrets  wi'  pink  eyes;  Lors,  you  might  catch  your  own 
rots,  an'  you  might  put  a  rot  in  a  cage  wi'  a  ferret,  an'  see 
'em  fight,  you  might.  That's  what  I'd  do,  I  know,  an'  it  'ud 
be  better  fun  a' most  nor  seein'  two  chaps  fight, — if  it  wasn't 
them  chaps  as  sold  cakes  an'  oranges  at  the  Fair,  as  the  things 
flew  out  o'  their  baskets,  an'  some  o'  the  cakes  was  smashed 
— But  they  tasted  just  as  g"id,"  added  Bob,  by  way  of  note 
or  addendum,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"But,  I  say.  Bob,"  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  deliberation, 
"ferrets  are  nasty  biting  things, — they'll  bite  a  fellow  with- 
out being  set  on." 
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"liors  I  why,  that's  the  beauty  on 'em      w.    k     ,       . 

body  in  the  water  from  amol  the  ne&*  "1  T'  '"^ 
it  was  not  a  water-rat^  Bo^ntL.ted  ^^^7*  ^"''^'*'""  " 
der^  the  roost  unpleLant  coXe-t    '"  '"  ""'^  *°  "- 

^  S  aJth^^Sl^rni'ilr  "°""  "'"^^^« 
the  opposite  bank.     « Sei™  him  ?.-l7        its  arrowy  course  to 

Yap  agitated  his  eaiTrd  w^ej  hTh  '"'°'  1 
to  plunge,  trying  whethe^bJwwoSlirj^.'^*  f^'"'^ 
pose  just  as  well.  "~»uig  wouia  not  answer  the  pur- 

rngTumiliS'^^i  "  :"'  ~'"°'  '"•'  '^'"''^  J'i--".  feel- 
anLal.  KllLXm  ™  *°  TT  "''  P^-'P^ted  an 
however,  to  w^K  sMowT^  :?tr""L"°'  '"'<^'"8' 
by  way  of  change  **  °^  "^^  overflowing  river 

being  insolent  to  it^  «X  l^t  w  T,  »«''*5''^«  ««"»«  of 
one  sheet  o'  water,  they  wal'»  '     "  °""^°'^''  **»  '^^ 

politic  Keef  s^Snrntrtfr'  ""  P~°«  '»  ^  -  oP- 
"buttherTwMabi^fl^  1    that  were  really  accordanl^- 

sheep  and  cows  were  aU  d^w^Ta^d^^h  ^^!  '"■  ^^  ^^ 
the  fields  ever  such  a  way^        '         *^^  ^''"'  ''«°*  "^^  °^« 

With  a  woodttuse  rZlp  ^fT liL^J??'^^  .'  '^^^ 
keep  plenty  to  eat  in  it    3>v;  ^  '"^e  Noah's  ark,  and 

A.d  then  ^the  «!  ca^^i"™  Sw^lb^^^'Tf  >  «"''^- 
And  I'd  take  you  in  if  T  ,«„  !  '•       •'  ^  shouldn't  mind, 

the  ton.  Of  a  Cv'lent  /at^/'"  ^''"""^^'"  ^  <^^  ^ 
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"I  aren't  frighted,"  said  Bob,  to  whom  hunger  did  not 
appear  lo  appalling.  "  But  I'd  get  in  an'  knock  the  rabbita 
on  th'  head  when  you  wanted  to  eat  'em." 

"Ah,  and  I  should  hare  halfpence,  and  we'd  play  at  heads- 
and-taUs,"  said  Tom,  not  contemplating  the  possibility  that 
this  recreation  might  have  fewer  charms  for  his  mature  age 
I'd  dmde  fair  to  '   gin  with,  and  then  we'd  see  who'd  win  " 

"I've  got  a  halfpenny  o'  my  own,"  said  Bob,  proudly,  com- 
ing out  of  the  water  and  tossing  his  halfpenny  in  the  air. 
"Yeads  or  tails?"  *-    j  m  ia«  au. 

"Tails,"  said  Tom,  instantly  fired  with  the  desire  to  win. 
It  8  yeads,"  said  Bob,  hastily,  snatching  up  the  halfpenny 
as  it  fell.  ' 

"It  wasn't,"  said  Tom,  loudly  and  peremptorily.  "Yon 
give  me  the  halfpenny;  I've  won  it  fair." 

"I  aha'n't,"  said  Bob,  holding  it  tight  in  his  pocket. 

''Then  I'll  make  you;  see  if  I  don't,"  said  Tom. 

"You  can't  make  me  do  nothing,  you  can't,"  said  Bob 

"Yes,  lean." 

"No,  you  can't." 

"I'm  master." 

"  I  don't  care  for  you." 

"But  I'll  make  you  care,  you  cheat,"  said  Tom,  collarinit 
Bob  and  shaking  him. 

"You  get  out  wi'  you,"  said  Bob,  giving  Tom  a  kick. 

Tom's  blood  was  thoroughly  up:  he  went  at  Bob  with  a 
lunge  and  threw  him  down,  but  Bob  seized  hold  and  kept  it 
ake  a  cat,  and  pulled  Tom  down  after  him.  They  struggled 
fiercely,  on  the  ground  for  a  moment  or  two,  till  Tom,  pinning 
Bob  down  by  the  shoulders,  thought  he  had  the  mastery. 

"  ^'^>  say  you'U  give  me  the  halfpenny  now,"  he  said,  with 
difficulty,  whUe  he  exerted  himself  to  keep  the  command  of 
Bob's  arms. 

But  at  this  moment  Yap,  who  had  been  running  on  before 
returned  barking  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  saw  a  favorable 
2)portunity  for  biting  Bob's  bare  leg  not  only  with  impunity 
but  with  honor.  The  pain  from  Yap's  teeth,  instead  of  sur- 
pnsmg  Bob  into  a  relaxation  of  hU  hold,  gave  it  a  fiercer 
tenacity,  and  with  a  new  exertion  of  his  force  he  pushed  Tom 
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Jlmoat  throttling  Y.p,  flun/SLt.^" h  "rS  "ivZir' 
Tom  wag  up  again,  and  hefn™  p-^k  i.  T      .        ^7  W"»tun» 

cheat,  Ihkteacheat     l.WnN.^  ^"*  y°"  ''»°'«d  ^ 

he  added,  t™l>g  roLd  hotw^i°Si:f  ^^  ""^  """'" 
gret  toward  the  rat-oatchhTrd^lr^l  ""*  T'^''^  *  "" 
relinquiah  along  wi^S  i^ijj^'"^''^"*'"'''"'"^"""* 

Urt  effort  to  B^  Jn'SlLr  But  C"  '""'"'  ^  * 
provoked  into  turning  roC  wd  B„h".  ^.'"°^'''"  "»»  *<>  be 
a  Uttle  aa  he  said,-  '         ^^  "  '^°"'*  ^^  *°  ^Iter 

therewaeaterribWidT^f  f^f  '''""'  "^  ^^'''  ™°<i  that 
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jnent  wu  a  fMbl*  paision  in  Bob'i  mind  compared  with  the 
love  of  a  pocket-knife.    Hie  rery  fingers  sent  entreating  thrUls 
ttiat  he  would  go  and  clutch  that  familiar  rough  buck's-hom 
handle,  which  thej  had  so  often  grasped  for  mere  affection, 
a«  It  lay  idle  in  his  pocket.     And  there  were  two  blades,  and 
they  had  just  been  sharpened  1    What  is  life  without  a  pocket- 
knife  to  him  who  has  once  tasted  a  higher  existence?    No;  to 
throw  the  handle  after  the  hatchet  is  a  comprehensible  act  of 
desperation,  but  to  throw  one's  pocket-knife  after  an  implacable 
friend  IS  clearly  in  every  sense  a  hyperbole,  or  throwing  be- 
yond the  mark.     So  Bob  shuffled  back  to  the  spot  where  the 
beloved  knife  lay  in  the  dirt,  and  felt  quite  a  new  pleasure  in 
clutchmg  It  again  after  the  temporary  separation,  in  opening 
one  blade  after  the  othto,  and  feeling  their  edge  with  his  well- 
hudened  thumb.     Poor  Bobl  he  was  not  sensitive  on  the 
pomt  of  honor,  not  a  chivalrous  character.     That  fine  moral 
aroma  would  not  have  been  thought  much  of  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Kennel  Yard,  which  was  the  very  focus  or  heart  of 
Bob  s  world,  even  if  it  could  have  made  itself  perceptible 
there;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  not  utterly  a  sneak  and  a  thief 
as  our  friend  Tom  had  hastily  decided. 

But  Tom,  you  perceive,  was  rather  a  Rhadamanthine  per- 
sonage, having  more  than  the  usual  share  of  boy's  justice  in 
him, —the  justice  that  desires  to  hurt  culprito  as  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be  hurt,  and  is  troubled  with  no  doubts  concerning 
Uie  exact  amount  of  their  deserts.  Maggie  saw  a  cloud  on  his 
brow  when  he  came  home,  which  checked  her  joy  at  his  com- 
ing so  much  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  and  she  dared 
hardly  speak  to  him  as  he  stood  sUently  throwing  the  small 
gravel-stones  mto  the  mUl-dam.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  give  up 
a  rat-catching  when  you  have  set  your  mind  on  it.  But  if 
Tom  had  told  his  strongest  feeling  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  s^d,  « I'  d  do  just  the  same  again. »  That  was  his  usual 
mode  of  viewing  his  past  actions ;  whereas  Maggie  was  always 
wishing  she  had  done  something  different 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

WTBK  THE  AUNM   AJJD   UWCIM. 

in  Mrs.  Tulliver'.  «,n.  „  "T"*"™*  °'  'ne  sisters.     A»  she  sat 

Md  figure,  tt^ J  To™  Id  ^f^'^"^  V""^  """"''y  f-"" 
GleggMthetyTofuglel^  1?!fr  ""T'*""^  ">«''  «"«"' 

woman  had  better  cloth..  fT  '  ?l  °*'*"  observed,  no 
thing,  out  beforTht  Sones  °(^h  "  ''"^  '°  ''*"  ''"^  "«"' 
Bight  have  their  Ctth^^Hi  ^  ''°'""''  "  *^'y  "l'*^. 
M™.  GleM  died  it  wl tn^  ;  !. ""  *^~J'  ""'"i  but  whe^ 
laidbyKSt.lrdtaw^^^^^^  "«**«'  '- 

Chamber  than  e^erTrs.  ZL/st  C."h  .'L''l^^*'^ 
life,  although  Mrs.  Wooll  CI  w  .'  u  /'^  '~"8ht  in  her 
So  of  her  curled  f  rolTLToiegVra^  doT /*  T.^"'  '°'- 

rrloXeSf:s^i^!^rr^"=^ 
:tSucrmrdr5rt?:4-'"-^^^^^^^ 

but  not  at  a  sister's  house!  es^'iSlrat"  Zt^?  '"^ 
who,  since  her  marriai?«  h„^  k71  i,  ■  Tnlliver's, 

by  wearing  herrn^^.'^'ojgt  as' M^ GlV""r  ^^^^ 
Mrs.  Deane,  amother  of  « X!-i  V,  L  ^«*  observed  to 
always  going  to  law  m^htwL'  ^""^'  "''^  »  husband 
But  Ls'sy  wa^°Xrwe^'r  '^'^  ''''''^  *»  »--  better. 

thS'usur:he^Sd  a/""'  "'■f^."''^  "■°-  ^-^  -d  '« 

«nooth^^^„'mtieTthT'  r'"  "^  "  ''"^  '^-^  °* 
-ed  tears  -^ti^t  at  SLrGfeS's  ^^InlSn  2 


»|:i 
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•ubjeot  of  theM  unin»tronly  curls,  but  the  oonioiouineu  of 
looking  tha  hiuidsomer  for  th«m  naturally  adminiatered  iup- 
port  Mr».  Olegg  ohosa  to  wear  her  bonnet  in  the  houie  to- 
day,—untied  and  tilted  slightly,  of  course,— a  frequent  prao- 
tioe  of  hers  when  she  was  on  a  visit,  and  happened  to  be  in  a 
severe  humor:  she  didn't  know  what  draughts  there  might  b« 
in  strange  houses.  For  the  same  nuoa  she  wore  a  small  sable 
tippet,  which  reached  just  to  her  shoulders,  and  was  very  far 
from  meeting  across  her  weii-formed  chest,  while  her  long 
neck  was  protected  by  a  ehevaux-de-frite  of  miscellaneous  frill- 
ing. One  would  need  to  be  learned  in  the  fashions  of  those 
tunes  to  know  how  far  in  the  rear  of  them  Mrs.  Glegg's  sUte- 
colored  sUk  gown  must  have  been;  but  from  certain  consteUa- 
tions  of  smaU  yellow  spots  upon  it,  and  a  mouldy  odor  about 
It  suggestive  of  a  damp  olothes-ohest,  it  was  probable  that  it 
belonged  to  a  stratum  of  garments  just  old  enough  to  have 
oome  recently  into  wear. 

Mrs.  Olegg  held  her  large  gold  watch  in  her  hand  with  the 
many-doubled  chain  round  her  fingers,  and  observed  to  Mrs. 
Tulhver,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  kitchen, 
that  whatever  it  might  be  by  other  people's  clocks  and  watches. 
U  was  gone  half -past  twelve  by  hers. 

"  I  don' t  know  what  ails  sister  Pullet, "  she  continued.  "  It 
used  to  be  the  way  in  our  family  for  one  to  be  as  early  as 
another,— I'm  sure  it  was  so  in  my  poor  father's  time,— and 
not  for  one  sister  to  sit  half  an  hour  before  the  others  came. 
But  if  the  ways  o'  the  famUy  are  altered,  it  sha'n't  be  mi/ 
fault)  ra  never  be  the  one  to  come  into  a  house  when  all  the 
rest  are  going  away.  I  vender  at  sister  Deane,— she  used  to 
be  more  like  me.  But  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  Bessy,  you'll 
put  the  dmner  forrard  a  bit,  sooner  than  put  it  back,  because 
folks  are  late  as  ought  to  ha'  known  better." 

"Oh  dear,  there's  no  fear  but  what  they'll  be  all  here  in 
time,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  in  her  mUd-peevish  tone. 
«  The  dmner  won't  be  ready  till  half-past  one.  But  if  it's  long 
for  you  to  wail^  let  me  fetch  you  a  cheesecake  and  a  glass  o' 
wine." 

"  Well,  Bessy  I »  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  with  a  bitter  smile  and  a 
aoareely  perceptible  tMs  of  her  head,  "I  should  ha'  thought 
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becauMo'  you."  "^       '  *"^'  "  ^°^  •""•» 

tone  of  emphatio  orotest  ".^^  .  »i  •  ""•"'*»»  auaed,  in  a 
qTarreUing  Witt  her  I^vI'Tk"'''''  '""*  '^^  ^""f*^  »' 

nght^  do  aa  he  lU^es  in  UZ  L^:^^l      ""^ '«''''  * 

first  CL  ^'- '^'fKK'B  money,  for  it's  well  if  I  don't  go 
Z7r  ""'*  "^  *  long-liTed  family,  and  if  he  wa^  to  h!! 
and  leave  me  well  for  my  life,  he'd  ti«  .11  fv.  "'* 

back  to  his  o»>.  kin  "  ^''^  """"^^  »P  *°  «« 
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inl^r  V  r^"'"  7^^"  *^"-  ^^"88  was  speaking  was  an 
interruption  highly  welcome  to  Mrs.  TuUiver,  who  hastened 
out  to  receive  sister  Pullet)  it  must  be  sister  Pullet,  because 
the  sound  was  that  of  a  four-wheel. 

Mrs.  Glegg  tossed  her  head  and  looked  rather  sour  about 
the  mouth  at  the  thought  of  the  "four-wheel."  She  had  a 
strong  opmion  on  that  subject. 

w!!«  M^"'i^*,7'"  ',°  ^"^  '^'°  '^^  one-horse  chaise  stopped 
Wore  Mrs.  TuUiy»'s  door,  and  it  was  apparently  requisite 
that  she shouldshedafew  more  before  getting  out;  for  Uiough 
Lt  .KU  .  ?^*l"-  ?"''^"  otood  ready  to  sup^orther,  she 
sat  stU  and  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  she  looked  through  her 
tears  at  the  vague  distance. 

"  Why,  whativer  is  the  matter,  sister?"  said  Mrs.  Tnlliver 
She  was  not  an  imaginative  woman,  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
the  large  toilet-glass  in  sister  PuUet's  best  bedroom  was  pos- 
sibly broken  for  the  second  time. 

There  was  no  reply  but  a  further  shake  of  the  head,  as  Mrs 
Pullet  slowly  rose  and  got  down  from  the  chaise,  not  without 
castmg  a  glance  at  Mr.  Pullet  to  see  that  he  was  guarding  her 
handsome  silk  dress  from  injury.  Mr.  Pullet  was  a  small 
man,  with  a  high  nose,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  thin  lips,  in 
a  fresh-looking  suit  of  black  and  a  white  cravat,  that  seemed 
to  have  been  tied  very  tight  on  some  higher  principle  than 
that  of  mere  personal  ease.  He  bore  about  the  same  relation 
to  his  tall  good-looking  wife,  with  her  balloon  sleeves,  abun- 
dant mantie,  and  a  large  befeathered  and  beribboned  bonnet, 
as  a  small   fishing-smack  bears  to  a  brig  with  all  its  sails 

,>!?•!!  *•^^/''^"«'^*  ""^  *  """^^S  ""°Pl«  of  the  com- 
plexity introduced  mto  the  emotions  by  a  high  state  of  civUi- 
^tion,  the  sight  of  a  fashionably  dressed  female  in  grief 
From  the  sorrow  of  a  Hottentot  to  that  of  a  woman  in  largi 
buckram  sleeves,  with  several  bracelets  on  each  arm,  an  archi- 
tectural bonnet,  and  delicate  ribbon  strings,  what  a  long  series 
of  gradations  I  In  the  enlightened  ohUd  of  oivUization  the 
abandonmentcharacteristicof  grief  is  checked  and  varied  in 
the  subUest  manner,  so  as  to  present  an  interesting  problem 
to  the  analytic  mind.     If,  with  a  crushed  heart  and  eyes  hM 
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Winded  by  the  mist  of  tears,  she  were  to  walk  with  »  f^ 

«i«  *^*\"«*«^'  y°"'™  late;  what's  the  matter?"  said  M« 
Glegg,  rather  sharply,  as  they  shook  hands  "" 

hinti«rei:rwrd,-'''«  -^  '•^ "--«« --^-"^  •- 

rhetoric!"  *'""'"  ""'»"^'°"»ly  »«i°«  ■«  impressive  figure  of 

"SeXel^^  W**""**"''  """"'"  thought  Mrs.  Tulliver. 
"an'T-  1      "^^^  ^""^  yesterday,"  continued  Mrs  Pullet 
M   her  legs  was  as  thick  as  my  body,"  she  added  wi^lw^' 
sadness,  after  a  nause      "  Th^L  *        ^  d  '  ''""  "^^^P 

and  the  ^t    f w  ^'^  "^PP"*  ''*'■  ■'°  ™d  °'  «me8, 

ana  toe  water-they  say  you  might  ha'  swum  in  it,  if  you'd 

«airl*^»s5M;«%">'''"''TK''u*''''  8°°"'  '^'^'  ^^'->^*^   B^e 
"But /know."  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  sighing  and  shaking  hw 
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i«di  "and  there  isn't  another  such  a  dropsy  in  the  parish, 
/know  as  it's  old  Mrs.  Sutton  o'  the  Twentylands  " 

-,«    K      '^*'r  ,?  ^o°  °'  y°""'  "°'  """"^  acquaintance  as  I've 
ever  hearedof,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  who  always  cried  just  as 
nmoh  s^  was  proper  when  anything  happened  to  her  own 
Kin,    out  not  on  other  occasions. 

"She's  so  much  acquaintance  as  I've  seen  her  legs  when 
they  was  like  bladders.  And  an  old  lady  as  had  doubled  her 
money  over  and  over  again,  and  kept  it  all  in  her  own  man- 
agement to  the  last,  and  had  her  pocket  with  her  keys  in 

"And  they  say  she'd  took  as  much  physio  as  'ud  fill  a 
wagon,"  observed  Mr.  Pullet. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Mrs.  Pullet,  "she'd  another  complaint  ever 
«o  many  years  before  she  had  the  dropsy,  and  the  doctors 
oouldn't  make  out  what  it  was.  And  she  said  to  me,  when" 
went  to  see  her  last  Christmas,  she  said,  '  Mrs.  PuUei,  if  ever 

^??  .  ,7  *^*  ^"P'^'  y°"'"  *^^^  o'  ae.'  She  did  say  so  " 
added  Mrs.  Pullet,   beginning  to  cry  bitterly  aga^;  'Hh^U 

ITp  n  :"{.r'^-  ^^  '^'''  *<"'«  buried  o'  skturda^ 
and  Pullet's  bid  to  the  funeral."  ^ 

sJli^^i^;"  '"^  *^"-  ®'''««'  ""*'''«  '^y  l°°ge'tooontainher 
spirit  of  rational  remonstrance,-"  Sophy,  I  wonder  at  you,  fret- 
tmg  and  injurmg  your  health  about  people  as  don't  belong  to 
yon  Your  poor  father  never  did  so,  nor  your  aunt  Frances 
neither    nor  any  o'  the  famUy  as  I  ever  beared  of.     You 

Abbott  had  died  sudden  without  making  his  will  " 

Mrs.  Pullet  was  sUent,  having  to  finish  her'oryinR.  and 
rather  flattered  than  indignant  at  being  upbraided  Yo^^'rjSj 
^..Tt  .  It '""  °°'  ^'^'ybody  who  could  afford  to  oiy  so 

Mr^^^"!??°*'«^*~"  '^°  ^-"i  ^«f*  themnothingrbut 
Mrs.  Pullet  had  married  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  hadleisure 
and  money  to  carry  her  crying  and  everything  else  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  i-espeotabUity.  * 

«airt*^t"  p"^*  '^''^J*  ^'''  "'''"'"*  """^K  her  will,  though," 
said  Mr.  Pullet,  with  a  confused  sense  that  he  ,^  saying 
something  to  sanctwn  his  wife's  tears;  "ours  ia  a  rich  parislC 
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Gle«  « tfTwH  T"''  S"^  ''  l-oi^K  "o  rich,  then,"  s^k  Mrs 
for.  ^ot^rrZ^'  thosf^ '"^'v.^"'  *°  P'""''  y°'^«'' 

sufBcientlj  to  take  off  h^r  ,I-i  f  ^  ,7  "°  ^'^^  recovered 
nioeBorto^.ln^°^„'^^i^^^.f,^  it  '="*'""y'  "'*'"» 
troubled  with  the  aafhi,  ^ScS  to  bed  /  "'°"^^'  ^°'^«'» 
o'clock.  He  told  n,e  aEt  h^.^.f  "^'^'K'"'  «*  eight 
one  Sunday  when  Co^Hn^ZZ'^'^ nlT.  ""''^- 

said,— the  verv  words      Ahi'f  ■  I  ^'  w^*"*'  '""  '''»»'  h» 
her  head  at  thf  ilea  ttat^erj'^t*.^"-  ^""«*'  "^''^i^S 

"  Thej'U  bring  if  jpstawB,  iUter."  aaid  M«  T„iu, 

her  constitution  with  dSs  stuS        '"""'  "'°  ""^^  "'"'^ 

PuUet"a^r''v'""..*°'"*  "*  8°'"8  upstairs  with  her  sister 

Whld^SSSLr^t 

of  Bessy's  weaknM.  ti,.*.    77     I  ,,  ^enenil.     This  was  part 
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she  was  too  proud  to  diess  her  child  in  the  good  clothing  her 
sister  Glegg  gave  her  from  the  primeval  strata  of  her  ward- 
robe; it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  buy  anything  to  dress  that 
child,  if  it  wasn't  a  pair  of  shoes.     In  this  particular,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Glegg  did  her  sister  Bessy  some  injustice,  lor  Mrs. 
TuUiver  had  really  made  great  efforts  to  induce  Maggie  to 
wear  a  leghorn  bonnet  and  a  d/ed  silk  frock  made  out  of  her 
aunt  Glegg's,  but  the  results  had  been  such  that  Mrs.  TuUi- 
ver was  obliged  to  bury  them  in  her  maternal  bosom;   for 
Maggie,  declaring  that  the  frock  smelt  of  nasty  dye,  had  taken 
an  opportuuity  of  basting  it  together  with  the  roast  beef  the 
first  Sunday  she  wore  it,  and  finding  this  scheme  answer,  she 
had  subsequently  pumped  on  the  bonnet  with  its  green  rib- 
bons, so  as  to  give  it  a  general  resemblance  to  a  sage  cheese 
garnished  with  withered  lettuces.     I  must  urge  in  excuse  for 
Maggie,  that  Tom  had  laughed  at  her  in'  the  bonnet,  and  said 
she  looked  like  an  old  Judy.    Aunt  Pullet,  too,  made  presents 
of  clothes,  but  these  were  aJways  pretty  enough  to  please  Mag- 
gie as  well  as  her  mother.     Of  all  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Tulliver 
certainly  preferred  her  sister  Pullet,  not  without  a  return  of 
preference;    but  Mrs.   Pullet  was    sorry    Bessy  had  those 
naughty,  awkward  children;  she  would  do  the  best  she  could 
by  them,  but  it  was  a  pity  they  weren't  as  good  and  as  pretty 
as  sister  Deane's  child.     Maggie  and  Tom,  on  their  part, 
thought  their  aunt  Pullet  tolerable,  chiefly  because  she  was 
not  their  aunt  Glegg.     Tom  always  declined  to  go  more  than 
once  during  his  holidays  to  see  either  of  them.     Both  his 
uncles  tipped  him  that  once,  of  course ;  but  at  his  aunt  Pul- 
let's there  were  a  great  many  toads  to  pelt  in  the  cellar-area,  . 
so  that  he  preferred  the  visit  to  her.     Maggie  shuddered  at 
the  toads,  and  dreamed  of  them  horribly,  but  she  liked  her 
un.le  Pullet's  musical  snuff-box.     Still,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
aiaters,  in  Mrs.  Tulliver's  absence,  that  the  TuUiver  blood  did 
not  mix  well   with  the  Dodson  blood;    that,   in   fact,   poor 
Bessy's  children  were  TuUivers,  and  that  Tom,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  the  Dodson  complexion,  was  likely  to  be  as  "  con- 
trairy  "  as  his  father.     As  for  Maggie,  she  was  the  picture  of 
her  aunt  Moss,  Mr.  TuUiver's  sister,— a  large-boned  woman, 
who  had  married  as  poorly  as  could  be;  had  no  china,  and 
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sort  of  fnght  swter  Jane  would  come  out  next     But  thX 

httle  Lucy;  and  Mrs.  TuUiver  had  to  look  on  with  a  siW 
pang  while  Lucy's  blond  curls  were  adjusted  Tt  was  anUe 
unacoo^table  that  Mrs.  Deaue,  the  thinnest  and  slirowest  of 
hL^yI"^^°^'''  "I'o^W  have  had  this  chUd,  who  mlht 
We  been  taken  for  Mrs.  Tulliver's  any  day      And  M^!?« 

wifwif -"^  ^i*^'  "'""'  "*'•'  """^  T<»°  '^0  i°  from  the  garden 

her  bonnet  off  very  carelessly,  and  coming  bi  with  her  hiir 
rough  as  weU  as  out  of  curl,  rushed  at  once  to  lI^  tho  Z 

mouth  to  be  kissed;  ererything  about  her  was  neat-heriitae 
round  neck,  with  the  row  of  coral  beads:  her  little  stra!Sf 
nose,  not  at  all  snubby,  her  little  cleL  eyebrows  r^er 
darker  than  her  curls,  to  mateh  her  hazel  eyes  wS  lt^k«H 
up  with  shy  pleasure  at  Maggie,  taller  by^h  W  th^u.h 
scarce  y  a  yea.-  older.  Maggie  iways  look  d  at  Luc!  wTtt 
delight.  She  was  fond  of  fancying  a  world  where  tLrJi 
never  got  any  larger  than  children  of  th:f  oZn  ^e   anTl 

head  ^d'aTtV'  ''  'T  "'*'  ^"''^'  ^^''^^'^  "-^ "n  h- 
head,  andaltte  sceptre  in  her  hand-only  the  queen  wL 
Maggie  herself  in  Lucy's  form.  ^ 

"Oh,  Lucy,"  she  burst  out,  after  kissing  her,  "you'll  stav 
with  Tom  and  me,  won't  you?    Oh,  kiss  her,  Tom/°       ^ 
00,  had  come  up  to  Lucy,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
-no;   he  came  up  to  her  with  Maggie,   b^au^  it 
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•eemed  easier,  on  the  whole,  than  saying,  "  How  do  you  doT  » 
to  all  those  aunts  and  uncles.  He  stood  looking  at  nothing  in 
particular,  with  the  blushing,  awkward  air  and  semi-smile 
which  are  common  to  shy  boys  when  in  company, -yery  much 
as  If  they  had  come  into  the  world  by  mistake,  and  found  it  in 
a  degree  of  undress  that  was  quite  embarrassing. 

" Heyday  1"  said  aunt  Glegg,  with  loud  emphasis.  "Do 
little  boys  and  gells  come  into  a  room  without  taking  notice  o' 
their  unol^  and  aunts?  That  wasn't  the  way  when  /  was  a 
little  gell." 

"Go  and  speak  to  your  aunts  and  uncles,  my  dears,"  said 
Mrs.  TuUiver,  looking  anxious  and  melancholy.  She  wanted  to 
„  ,S?',.*°  ^^^^  *  command  to  go  and  hare  her  hair  brushed. 
WeU,  and  how  do  you  do?  And  I  hope  you're  good  chil- 
dren, are  you?"  said  aunt  Glegg,  in  the  same  loud,  emphatic 
way,  as  she  took  their  hands,  hurting  them  with  her  large 
rings,  and  kissing  their  cheeks  much  against  their  desira. 

J^^  y^i^  T'  ^T^  "P-  ^^''  "  8°  *°  boarding-schools 
should  hold  their  heads  up.  Look  at  me  now."  Tom  de- 
clined that  pleasure  apparently,  for  he  tried  to  draw  his  hand 
away  "Put  your  hair  behind  your  ears,  Maggie,  and  keep 
your  frock  on  your  shoulder." 

Aunt  Glegg  always  spoke  to  them  in  this  loud,  emphatic 
way,  as  if  she  considered  them  deaf,  or  perhaps  rather  idiotic; 
It  was  a  means,  she  thought,  of  making  them  feel  that  they 
were  accountable  creatures,  and  might  be  a  salutary  check  on 
naughty  tendencies.  Bessy's  children  were  so  spoUed— they'd 
need  have  somebody  to  make  them  feel  their  duty. 

I' Well,  my  dears,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  in  a  compassionate 
joice,  "you  grow  wonderful  fast.  I  doubt  they'U  outgrow 
their  strength,"  she  added,  looking  over  their  heads,  with  a 
melancholy  expression,  at  their  mother.  "I  think  the  gell 
has  too  much  hair.  I'd  have  it  thinned  and  cut  shorter,  sis- 
ter, If  I  was  you:  it  isn't  good  for  her  health.  It's  that  as 
makes  her  skin  so  brown,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Don't  you 
think  so,  sister  Deane?  " 

"I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Deane,  shutting 

her  hps  close  again,  and  looking  at  Maggie  with  a  critical  eye. 

No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  "the  chUd's  healthy  enough; 
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A  dreadful  resolve  was  gathering  in  Maggie's  bresflt  hnt 

Sev^lT^T  ■*  ''"^^  ^'"•'ybel'i^d-  Aunt  Deane  Z?d 
Hardly  ever  let  Lucy  oome  to  see  them.  After  various  reJ 
sons  for  refusal   Mrs.  Deane  appealed  to  Lucy  he^U 

you,  Lucy ?""°''*'^''^^'  ''""'"*  "'°"'«''  «^°">d 

"Yes,  please,  mother,"  said  Lucy,  timidly,  blushing  verv 

pink  all  over  her  little  neck  "'usamg  very 

stav^'L^r'^"^'  ^*  ''t'  '*"''  *^"-  ^«'«'«'  1«*  !>«' 
stoy,    said  Mr.  Deane,  a  large  but  alert-looking  man,  with  a 

Jype  oiphy^ue  to  be  seen  in  all  ranks  of  English  soiietT 
bald  c«,wn,  red  whiskers,  full  forehead,  and  £nerrsol^^ 
without  heaviness.     You  may  see  noblemen  itke  Mr.  Dea^? 
iln^'^T  ^~""  °'  <l''y-l^^»"'"  like  him;  but  the 

nXr.  ^  ""l  T'^  '■"  '*'»  ""■""'"■^  «^  1«  contour 
He  held  a  silver  snuff-box  very  tightly  in  his  hand,  and  n^ 
and  then  exchanged  a  pinch  with  Mr.  TuUiver,  who^  box  w.^ 
fi^It^M  °  tIv'  "  *""*  ''  "''"  -*^y  a  joke  ^twZ 

^  thTfi  !  J^  *"*"  ^'*"  ^^  »'y  '!»«  »"P«rior  partners 
m  ^  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  at  the  same  time  thatoTey 

fZlSr  *  "^"^  '"  "■"  ''"'""''«''•  i"  "-"^owledgment  of  hU 
valuable  services  as  manager.  No  man  was  thought  more 
iigUyof  in  St.  Ogg's  than  Mr.  Deane;  and  somr~8 
we«  even  of  opinion  that  Miss  Susan  Dodson,  who  w^n^ 
held  to  have  made  the  worst  match  of  aU  the  Dodsol  1^^ 

house,  even  than  her  sister  Pullet.     There  wa«  no  knowing 

lm::Z^\"^^''"-^'  "'°  '''"»  ^*  »"«  ^-'  into  a  gr^a! 

^l^rr^:       P"'"^"""'""'"'''  ""^^  t*""*  °f  Guests  Co. 
with  a  banking  concern  attached.     And  Mrs   Deane  1  h.i 
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"Maggie,"  said  lira.  Tulliver,  beokoning  Maggie  to  her, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,  aa  soon  as  this  point  of  Lnoy's 
staying  was  settled,  "  go  and  get  your  hair  brushed,  do,  for 
shame.  I  told  you  not  to  come  in  without  going  to  Martha 
first;  you  know  I  did." 

"Tom,  come  out  with  me,"  whispered  Maggie,  pulling  his 
sleeve  as  she  passed  him;  and  Tom  followed  willingly  enough. 

"Come  upstairs  with  me,  Tom,"  she  whispered,  when  they 
were  outside  the  door.  "There's  something  I  want  to  do 
before  dinner." 

"  There's  no  time  to  play  at  anything  before  dinner,"  said 
Tom,  whose  imagination  was  impatient  of  any  intermediate 
prospect.  ' 

"Oh  yes,  there  is  time  for  this;  do  come,  Tom." 

Tom  followed  Maggie  upstairs  into  her  mother's  room,  and 
saw  her  go  at  once  to  a  drawer,  from  which  she  took  out  a 
large  pair  of  scissors. 

"  What  are  they  for,  Maggie?  "  said  Tom,  feeling  his  curi- 
osity awakened. 

M&ggie  answered  by  seizing  her  front  looks  and  cutting 
them  straight  across  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

"  Oh,  my  buttons !  Maggie,  you'll  catoh  it  t "  exclaimed  Tom ; 
"you'd  better  not  cut  any  more  off." 

Snip  1  went  the  great  scissors  again  while  Tom  was  speaking, 
and  he  couldn't  help  feeling  it  was  railjer  good  fun ;  Maggie 
would  look  so  queer. 

"Here,  Tom,  cut  it  behind  for  me,"  said  Maggie,  excited 
by  her  own  daring,  and  anxious  to  finish  the  deed. 

"You'll  cateh  it,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  nodding  his  head 
in  an  admonitory  y  .anner,  and  hesitating  a  little  as  he  took 
the  scissors. 

"Nevermind,  make  haste  I"  said  Maggie,  giving  a  little 
stamp  with  Her  foot.     Her  cheeks  were  quite  flushed. 

The  black  looks  were  so  thick,  nothing  could  be  more  tempt- 
ing to  a  lad  who  had  already  tasted  the  forbidden  pleasure  of 
cutting  the  pony's  mane.  I  speak  to  those  who  know  the 
satisfaction  of  making  a  pair  of  shears  meet  through  a  duly 
resisting  mass  of  hair.  One  delicious  grinding  snip,  and 
then  another  and  another,  and  the  hinder-looks  fell  heavily  on 
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ner,  but    v,th  a  .ense  of  clearness  and  freedom,  as  if  die  had 
emerged   rom  a  wood  into  the  open  plain 
"Oh,  Maggie,"  said  Tom,  jumping  round  her,  and  slapping 

Zt  1  >.  ^^  J"  ^°:!™"  '°  *^«  8^"^!  y°"  l<^k  like  th! 
Idiot  we  throw  out  nutshells  to  at  school  " 

h.?^'*S-%*'"/f  "°«»Pected  pang.  She  had  thought  before- 
hand chiefly  of  her  own  deliverance  from  her  teasing  haTand 
fheZT.T"''^"^''  -^d  something  also  of  thf  triumjh 
she  should  have  over  her  mother  and  her  aunts  by  this  very 

tl^T  Tr  °'  ■""'"•'  '""^  ''''^°''  '""'  her  hair  to I^^ 
pretty,-that  was  out  of  the  question, -she  only  wanted  peo- 
P  e  to  Uiink  her  a  clever  little  girl,  and  not  to  find  fault  w  ft 
,Z;  vv   i°°'^'.  *''*?  ^""^  ^^  *°  ^'"'Kh  at  her,  and  say  she 

hands,  and  Maggie's  flushed  cheeks  began  to  pale,  Td  her 
lips  to  tremble  a  little. 

saidTom"''*ifoVmyl'''"'°'°''°'^  *°  '""*'  '^•"^^y'" 

Mraputk       ^^'"'""  '""'^  **""'  '"^P'°«'  '^^  8'^^8 

J7°1l*^r'  rP"*'*'  "  ^^  ^°°'-  "  WTiat  did  you  cut  it 
^ff  for,  then?    I  shall  go  down :  I  can  smell  the  dinner  g"lig 

Mn^rnf'^w  '^°''°''^"  ""J  l-ft  P«"-  Maggie  to  that  bitter 
sense  of  the  irrevocable  which  was  almost  an  everyday  ex- 
perience of  her  small  soul.  She  could  see  clearly  enoughf  now 
21  ut^  ^as  done,  that  it  was  very  foolish,  and  that  she 
should  have  to  hear  and  think  more  about  her  h^ir  than  ever 
for  Maggie  rushed  to  her  deeds  with  passionate  impulse,  and 
then  saw  not  only  their  consequences,  but  what  would  have 
happened  If  they  had  not  been  done,  with  all  the  detaU  ^d 
exaggerated  circumstance  of  an  active  imagination.  Tom  never 
did  the  same  sort  of  foolish  things  as  Maggie,  having  a  won- 
derful instinctive  diBCfirnment  of  what  would  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage;  and  so  it  happened,  that  though  he 
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was  much  more  wilful  and  inflexible  than  Maggie,  his  mother 
hardly  ever  called  him  naughty.  But  if  Tom  did  make  a  mis- 
take of  that  sort,  he  espoused  it,  and  stood  by  it :  he  "  didn't 
mind."  If  he  broke  the  lash  of  his  father's  gig-whip  by  lash- 
ing the  gate,  he  couldn't  help  it, — the  whip  shouldn't  have 
got  caught  in  the  hinge.  If  Tom  Tulliver  whipped  a  gate, 
be  was  convinced,  not  that  the  whipping  of  gates  by  all  boys 
was  a  justifiable  act,  but  that  he,  Tom  Tulliver,  was  justifi- 
able in  whipping  that  particular  gate,  and  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  sorry.  But  Maggie,  as  she  stood  crying  before  the  glass, 
felt  it  impossible  that  she  should  go  down  to  dinner  and  en- 
dure the  severe  eyes  and  severe  words  of  her  aunts,  while  Tom 
and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited  at  table,  aud  perhaps  her 
father  and  her  uncles,  would  laugh  at  her )  for  if  Tom  had 
laughed  at  her,  of  course  every  one  else  would ;  and  if  she  had 
only  let  her  hair  alone,  she  could  have  sat  with  Tom  and  Lucy, 
and  had  the  apricot  pudding  and  the  custard  I  What  could 
she  do  but  sob?  She  sat  as  helpless  and  despairing  among 
her  black  locks  as  Ajax  among  the  slaughtered  sheep.  Very 
trivial,  perhaps,  this  anguish  seems  to  weather-worn  mortals 
who  have  to  think  of  Christmas  bills,  dead  loves,  and  broken 
friendships ;  but  it  was  not  less  bitter  to  Maggie — perhaps  it 
was  even  more  bitter — than  what  we  are  fond  of  calling  anti- 
thetically the  real  troubles  of  mature  life.  "  Ah,  my  child, 
you  will  have  real  troubles  to  fret  about  by  and  by,"  is  the 
consolation  we  have  almost  all  of  us  had  administered  to  us  in 
our  childhood,  and  have  repeated  to  other  children  since  we 
have  been  grown  up.  We  have  all  of  us  sobbed  so  piteously, 
standing  with  tiny  bare  legs  above  our  little  socks,  when  we 
lost  sight  of  our  mother  or  nurse  in  some  strange  place ;  but 
we  can  no  longer  recall  the  poignancy  of  that  moment  and 
weep  over  it,  as  we  do  over  the  remembered  sufferings  of  five 
or  ten  years  ago.  Every  one  of  those  keen  moments  has  left 
its  trace,  and  lives  in  us  still,  but  such  traces  have  blent  them- 
selves irrecoverably  with  the  firmer  texture  of  our  youth  and 
manhood ;  and  so  it  comes  that  we  can  look  on  at  the  troubles 
of  our  children  with  a  smiling  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  their 
pain.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  recover  the  experience  of  his 
childhood,  not  merely  with  a  memory  of  what  he  did  and 
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wh.th8pp.ned  to  h.m,  of  what  he  liked  and  disliked  when 
he  was  m  frock  and  trou«e.s,  but  with  a.,  intimate  penetration 
a  revved  oonsoiousneM  of  what  he  felt  then,  whm  it  was  ,o 
i^Z  °''«?«i'l»«'""'«  ^  '""Other;  what  he  felt  when  hU 

^Lhfhh  ,?*'"'"  °"*  °'  *^'"  S"^"  bec""*  h"  would 
pitch  the  ball  wrong  out  of  mere  wilfulness;  or  on  a  rainy  day 

«  the  holidays  when  1  didn't  know  how  'to  amuse  him^sel^ 
and  fell  from  idleness  into  mischief,  from  mischief  into  deK- 
rS  Tt  T  f.^T  '"'"  sulkiness;  or  when  his  mother 
absolutely  refused  to  let  him  have  a  tailed  coat  that  "  half." 

wZ^V""^  °'m"  "^V*  hisage  had  gone  into  tailsalreadr? 
Surely  if  we  could  recall  that  early  bitterness,  and  the  dfm 
^7^'  V!«  ■"''"K-'y  Perspectiveless  conception  of  life  that 
gave  the  bitterness  ,ts  intensity,  we  should  not  pooh-pooh  the 
gnefs  of  our  children.  i-        r        "*>= 

"Miss  Maggie  you're  to  come  down  this  minute,"  said 
Keaa,  entering  the  room  hurriedly.  "  Lawks  I  what  haveyou 
beena-domg?    I  niver  geasuch  afrightl" 

«^f  t\^,®"^"  *"**  *^*88'*'  ^''Srit'     "Go  awavl " 
But  I  tell  you  you're  to  come  down,  Miss,  this  minute- 

takmg  her  by  the  hand  to  raise  her  from  the  floor 

;Get  away,  Kezia;  I  don't  want  any  dinner,"  said  Ma««e. 
resisting  Kezia's  arm.     "  I  sha'n't  come."  "^"RK-e. 

kI,?^  '"'''  ^  °"''"'**y-     I'^«  8°t  to  wait  at  dinner,"  said 
Kezia,  gomg  out  agam. 

"Sfaggie,  you  little  silly,"  said  Tom,  peeping  into  the  room 
ten  mmutes  after,  "why  don't  you  come  and  have  yourX- 
ner/  There's  lots  o'  goodies,  and  mother  says  you're^to  come. 
What  are  you  crymg  for,  you  litUe  spooney?  » 

ifA«h*Hr"*™*^"^'     'r°'"'"'»«ohard  and  unconcerned; 
If  Ae  had  been  crying  on  the  floor,  Maggie  would  have  cried 

W.^    T.  ''^  ^^  '^'°°"''  "^  "■""i  '^d   ^^0  ''"s  so 

hungry.     It  was  very  bitter. 

.J"'  lT7^  not  altogether  hard.     He  was  not  inclined  to 
said  m  a  lower,  comforting  tone. 


it* 


it. 


m 


Won't  you  come,  then,  M^ie?     ShaU  I  bring 


you  a 
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bit  u'  pudding  when  I've  had   mine,  and    a   ouaterd   and 
• Uingi?  " 

"  Ye-e-ea,"  said  Maggie,  beginning  to  feel  life  a  little  more 
tolerable. 

"  Very  well,"  laid  Tom,  going  away.  But  he  turned  again 
at  the  door  end  said,  "  But  you'd  better  come,  you  know. 
There's  the  dessert,— nuts,  you  know,  and  cowslip  wine." 

Maggie's  tears  had  ceased,  and  she  looked  reflective  as  Tom 
left  her.  His  good  nature  had  taken  off  the  keenest  edge  of 
her  suffering,  and  nuts  with  cowslip  wine  began  to  assert  their 
legitimate  influence. 

Slowly  she  rose  from  amongst  her  scattered  looks,  and 
slowly  she  made  her  way  downstairs.  Then  she  stood  leaning 
with  one  shoulder  against  the  frame  of  the  dining-parlor  door, 
peeping  in  when  it  was  ajar.  She  saw  Tom  and  Lucy  with  an 
empty  chair  between  them,  and  there  were  the  custards  on  a 
side-table;  it  was  too  much.  She  slipped  in  and  went  toward 
the  empty  chair.  But  she  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  she 
repented  and  wished  herself  back  again. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  gave  a  little  scream  as  she  saw  her,  and  felt 
such  a  "tnm"  that  she  dropped  the  large  gravy-spoon  into 
the  dish,  with  the  most  serious  results  to  the  table-cloth.  For 
Kezia  had  not  betrayed  the  reason  of  Maggie's  refusal  to  come 
down,  not  liking  t»  give  her  mistress  a  shock  in  the  moment 
of  carving,  and  Mrs.  Tulliver  thought  there  was  nothing  worse 
in  question  than  a  fit  of  perverseness,  which  was  inflicting  its 
own  punishment  by  depriving  Maggie  of  half  her  dinner. 

Mrs.  Tulliver's  scream  made  all  eyes  turn  toward  the  same 
point  as  her  own,  and  Maggie's  cheeks  and  ears  began  to  bum, 
whUe  uncle  Glegg,  a  kind-looking,  white-haired  old  gentle- 
man, said, — 

"  Heyday  I  what  little  geU's  this?  Why,  I  don't  know  her. 
Is  it  some  little  gell  you've  picked  up  in  the  road,  Kezia?  " 

"Why,  she's  gone  and  cut  her  hair  herself,"  said  Mr.  Tul- 
liver in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Deane,  laughing  with  much  en- 
joyment.    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  little  hussy  as  it  is?  " 

"  Why,  little  miss,  you've  made  yourself  look  very  funny," 
said  uncle  Pullet,  and  perhaps  he  never  in  his  life  made  an 
observation  which  was  felt  to  be  so  lacerating. 


'WIVMa'  JMLWOmd 
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«  Fie,  for  •^»mel "  s«d  .unt  01«gg,  io  h.r  loudwt,  •evwe.t 
tone  of  reproof      "  Little  gell.  „  cut  their  own  iTr  .hlw  te 

:^^^,^^  'f  "".'""f  ""*  w.ter,-„ot  come  and  .it  do^ 
with  their  aunt*  and  uncles." 

th^Uc^t  the  restof  her  hair  o<?;'';.:...t:V.,:,;:-^ 
She',  more  like  a  gypsy  nor  ev„,„^.|  ,a,.»  Full«.  a 
pitying  tone;  "it's  very  bad  luok,  .i.st.,  :  ,  t>,.  « "  1,  ,  aid 
be  so  brown,  the  boy's  fair  eno«,.L.  i  ,V.  ,■„  ^  '  Ird  „ 
her  way  i'  life  to  be  so  brown."  "     '"'*  "" 

•'^y*  fnT**"^  "'''"'^'  "'"  ^^■^'^  '-■-  -Ih."  heart" 
said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  the  tears  in  h«r  e,    .  '  ' 

Maggie  seemed  to  be  listening  to  a  Chen"  ,-  „p,„^„^  „. 
derision  Her  first  flush  came  from  anger,  whicWave  he", 
transient  power  of  defiance,  and  Tom  thought  she  w^  b/av' 

i:V  u7.Ld"'Td'  "^ ''^r--'  -^Pix-'-  of  thlpudrg 
ana  custard.      Under  this  impression,   he  whisDered    "Oh 

nendly,  but  Maggie  felt  convinced  that  Tom  was  rejoTciuK 

^1o  her  f  A  Vft'^:"'^  «"*'°8  "P  *"»  l""  "hair,  she 
illd'sobbi:;'.  '''  '"  '""  ''°  ••"  ^'•°"''^"'  -<»  """t  out 
"Come,  come,  my  wench,"  said  her  father,  soothinelv  nut- 
XoH in"'::,'  ""-'--'ii  youw'asi'thTifghUo 
your  pLt."        P''*"'^y°"'  8'^«  °-"  «'y««i  father'lf  take 

the^'t'r.T''?^  tenderness .'     Maggie  never  forgot  any  of 

hese  moments  when  hei  rather  "took  her  part ":  she  kept 

them  in  her  heart,  and  thought  of  them  long  years  iter  when 

everyone  else  said  that  her  father  had  doYe  ve^ylu^;  M^ 

Mr'l^^T''"'"  """"l""^  ^""^  "P""  «>»*  "hiW,  Bessy!"   said 
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have  leached  the  point  at  which  insensibility  begins.  She 
took  no  notice  of  her  sister's  remark,  but  thre>v  back  her  cap- 
strings  and  dispensed  the  pudding,  in  mute  resignation. 

With  the  dessert  there  came  entire  deliverance  for  Maggie, 
for  the  children  were  told  they  might  have  their  nuts  and  wine 
in  the  summer-house,  since  the  day  was  so  mUd;  and  they 
scampered  out  among  the  budding  bushes  of  the  garden  with 
the  alacrity  of  small  animals  getting  from  under  a  burning- 
glass. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  had  her  special  reason  for  this  permission : 
now  the  dinner  was  despatched,  and  every  one's  mind  disen- 
'  gaged,  it  was  the  right  moment  to  communicate  Mr.  TuUiver's 
intention  concerning  Tom,  and  it  would  be  as  well  for  Tom 
himself  to  be  absent.  The  children  were  used  to  hear  them- 
selves talked  of  as  freely  aa  if  they  were  birds,  and  could  un- 
derstand nothing,  however  they  might  stretch  their  necks  and 
listen;  but  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Tulliver  manifested  an  un- 
usual discretion,  because  she  had  recently  had  evidence  that 
the  going  to  school  to  a  clergyman  was  a  sore  point  with  Tom, 
who  looked  at  it  as  very  much  on  a  par  with  going  to  school 
to  a  constable.  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  a  sighing  sense  that  her 
husband  would  do  as  he  liked,  whatever  sister  Glegg  said,  or 
sister  Pullet  either;  but  at  least  they  would  not  be  able  to  say, 
if  the  thing  turned  out  ill,  that  Bessy  had  fallen  in  with  her 
husband's  folly  without  letting  her  own  friends  know  a  word 
about  it. 

"Mr.  Tulliver,"  she  said,  interrupting  her  husband  in  his 
talk  with  Mr.  Beane,  "  it's  time  now  to  tell  the  children's 
aunts  and  uncles  what  you're  thinking  of  doing  with  Tom, 
isn't  it?  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  rather  sharply,  "I've  no 
objections  to  tell  anybody  what  I  mean  to  do  with  him.  I've 
settled,"  he  added,  looking  toward  Mr.  Glegg  and  Air.  Deane, 
—"I've  settled  to  send  him  to  a  Mr.  Stelling,  a  parson,  down 
at  King's  Lorton,  there,— an  uncommon  clever  fellow,  I  un- 
derstand, as'U  put  him  up  to  most  things." 

There  was*  rustling  demonstration  of  surprise  in  the  com- 
pany, such  as  you  may  have  observed  in  a  country  congrega- 
tion whMi  they  hear  an  allusion  to  their  week-day  affairs 
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^1^^  r!p"-  ^'  ""  '^°*"y  astonishing  to  the  aunts  and 
uncles  to  find  a  parson  introduced  into  Mr.  Tulliver's  fam^v 
arrangements.  As  for  uncle  Pullet,  he  iourhardly  Ta^ 
been  more  thoroughly  obfuscated  if  Mr.  Tulliver  had  saM  thit 

PulSr^^r?'"'""  *°  ''•''  I-ordChanceUorTfoSe 
Pullet  belonged  to  that  extinct  class  of  British  yoemen  whi 
dressed  in  good  broadcloth,  paid  high  rates  and  S  we^t^ 
church,  and  ate  a  particularly  good  dinner  on  SuX  wUho^ 

Sr  Pu&"""  """  "^  "  -I'^l^-^r  was  toTremote  fS 
,^  ;iiffl    ?.  ,  «P«»ence  to  be  readily  conceivable.     I  know  S 

m  V*"""^"*'  b"t  let  them  reflect  on  the  r^Irk" 

aWe  results  of  a  great  natural  faculty  under  favoring  ciTc^m- 

^^s.  And  uncle  Pullethadafrreatnaturalfacul"-^^. 
^' mv  tLT  *"V*°  8'^"  ""^"'""^  '"  !■»  astonishmf^t. 
he  sa^^;,Th  ^°". **  «°'°8  *° '■^""i  him toaparson ior?» 

ri«J^  '  ri?  "^'^"^'i  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  looking  at  Mr 

w^rs^^r^-r  s;rr  x^e^^^^^^^^^^ 

sddMr  De.?.  f  t^^'"'''^''^^  higbish  notions,  in  genemi," 
^l^:•?^^  ^l^'-S  '°"ff  y'SO'-'ly.  as  he  ai;aysSdwh;, 
--um^  to  maintain  a  neuual  position. 
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"Whatl  do  you  think  the  parson'll  teach  him  to  know  a 
good  sample  o'  wheat  when  he  sees  it,  neightior  Tulliver? " 
said  Mr.  Glegg,  who  was  fond  of  his  jest,  and  having  retired 
from  business,  felt  that  it  was  not  only  allowable  but  becom- 
ing in  him  to  take  a  playful  view  of  things. 

"  Why,  you  see,  I've  got  a  plan  i'  my  head  about  Tom," 
said  Mr.  TuUiver,  pausing  after  that  statement  and  lifting  up 
his  glass. 

"  Well,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  it's  seldom  as  I 
am,"  said  Mrs.  Olegg,  with  a  tone  of  bitter  meaning,  "I 
should  like  to  know  what  good  is  to  come  to  the  boy  by 
bringin'  him  up  above  his  fortin." 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  not  looking  at  Mrs.  Glegg,  but 
at  the  male  part  of  his  audience,  "you  see,  I've  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  bring  Tom  up  to  my  own  business.  I've  had  my 
thoughts  about  it  all  along,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  by  what 
I  saw  with  Garnett  and  hia  son.  I  mean  to  put  him  to  some 
business  as  he  can  go  into  without  capital,  and  I  want  to  give 
him  an  eddication  as  he'll  be  even  wi'  the  lawyers  and  folks, 
and  put  me  up  to  a  notion  now  an'  then." 

Mrs.  Glegg  emitted  a  long  sort  of  guttural  sound  with  closed 
lips,  that  smiled  in  mingled  pity  and  scorn. 

"  It  'ud  be  a  fine  deal  better  for  some  people, "  she  said, 
after  that  introductory  note,  "if  they'd  let  the  lawyers 
alone." 

"  Is  he  at  the  head  of  a  grammar  school,  then,  this  clergy- 
man, such  as  that  at  Market  Bewley?"  said  Mr.  Deane. 

"  No,  nothing  o'  that, "  said  Mr.  Tulliver.  "  He  won't  take 
more  than  two  or  three  pupils,  and  so  he'll  have  the  more  time 
to  attend  to  'em,  you  know." 

"Ah,  and  get  his  eddication  done  the  sooner;  they  can't 
learn  much  at  a  time  when  there's  so  many  of  'em,"  said 
uncle  Pullet,  feeling  that  he  was  getting  quite  an  insight  into 
this  difficult  matter. 

"But  he'll  want  the  more  pay,  I  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Glegg. 

"Ay,  ay,  a  cool  himdred  a  year,  that's  all,"  said  Mr.  Tulli- 
ver, with  some  pvide  at  his  own  spirited  course.  "  But  then, 
you  know,  it's  an  ip vestment;  Tom's  eddication  'ull  be  so 
much  capital  to  him." 
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wl^t!^^^''''^T*^^'^  ^  *"'' "  '^^  M'-  Gl'HT.     "  Well 
wen.  neighbor  TuU.ver.  you  :nay  be  right,  you  J!j  be  right: 

•  WlMB  land  ja  ,„„  and  monert  ■„. 
Tbett  le«nili„  n  mo*  Moellait.'^ 

r^"3wt^°:;j^^r '■  •"■  °'-  -"  "^ 

Pnnf<""rr,'  ^^l^^^'^  so^'s  got  a  hump-back,"  said  Mrs 
.t  8  more  nat'ral  to  send  Hm  to  a  clergyman." 

s;^    s-iu  Ml.  Giegg,  interpreting  Mrs.  PuUet's  observa- 
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tion  with  erroneous  plausibility,  "you  iiiust  consider  tha^ 
neighbor  TuUiver;  Wakem's  sou  isn't  likely  to  follow  any 
business.  Wakem  'ull  make  a  gentleman  of  him,  poor  fellow." 
"  Mr.  Glegg,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that 
her  indignation  would  fizz  and  ooze  a  little,  though  she  was 
determined  to  keep  it  corked  up,  "you'd  far  better  hold  your 
tongue.  Mr.  TuUiver  dcesn't  want  to  know  your  opinion  nor 
mine  neither.  There's  folks  in  the  world  as  know  better  than 
everybody  else." 

"Why,  I  should  think  that's  you,  if  we're  to  trust  your 
own  tale, "  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  beginning  to  boil  up  again. 

"  Oh,  /  say  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  sarcastically.  "  My 
advice  has  never  been  askpd,  and  I  don't  give  it." 

"It'll  be  the  first  time,  then,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver.  "It's 
the  only  thing  you're  over-ready  at  giving." 

"  I' ve  been  over-ready  at  lending,  then,  it  I  haven't  been 
over-ready  at  giving,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg.  "There's  folks  I've 
lent  money  to,  as  perhaps  I  shall  repent  o'  lending  money  to 
kin." 

"  Come,  come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  soothingly.  But  Mr. 
TuUiver  was  not  to  be  hindered  of  his  retort. 

"  You've  got  a  bond  for  it,  I  reckon, "  he  said ;  "  and  you've 
had  your  five  per  cent,  kin  or  no  kin." 

"  Sister,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  pleadingly,  "  drink  your  wine, 
and  let  me  give  you  some  almonds  and  raisins. " 

"Bessy,  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  very  much 
with  the  feeling  of  a  our  that  seizes  the  opportunity  of  divert- 
ing his  bark  toward  the  man  who  carries  no  stick.  "  It's  poor 
work  talking  o'  almonds  and  raisins." 

"  Lors,  sister  Glegg,  don't  be  so  quarrelsome, "  said  Mrs. 
PuUet,  l)eginning  to  cry  a  little.  "  You  may  be  struck  with  a 
fit,  getting  so  red  in  the  face  after  dinner,  sjid  we  are  but  just 
out  o'  mourning,  ail  of  us, — and  aU  wi'  gowns  craped  alike 
and  just  put  by ;  it's  very  bad  among  sisters." 

"I  should  think  it  is  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg.  "Things  are 
come  to  a  fine  paes  wlion  one  sister  invites  the  other  to  her 
house  o'  purpose  to  quarrel  with  her  and  abuse  her. " 

"Softly,  softly,  Jane;  be  reasonable,  be  reasonable,"  said 
Mr.  G!^. 
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sh^ir  "Thl^s"'"  '?fi**  *""•  ^'"^S-  8«"-K  ™ther  more 

hadn't  been  them  1^0"!  Cflv  L  ^     ^^''  "^'^"^  '^  *''«" 
might  ha'  done."  ^       """"^^  '^°"«  ^^"^  'hey 

"If  you  talk  o'  that,"  said  Mr.  TuIIiver    "mv  f.™ii  . 

^:s«^;s.^rSet^.t:a:ir 
s:;r™ts:;f;--i'n^ri;ts^^^^^^ 

with  the  gig,  and  I'll  wa^  ZnT^^  '*'''"'■  '^'^  "'»"<'  ^°'"'' 

withte^iri^'  LTe^r '"  "^ "' "  '"^'^  *^™-  ^«"-'. 

she  won't  be  trvi^rt^  ^.  ^°'  '^'^  """  '"""^^ '^'^ ^^^'i 

"Si^L  PuIW  "  *°.^°";""  o^*-- »»«  again  in  a  hurry." 

thinklt'udTi  ^  fo?"  "^f ""'  '^'P'^'^^y'  "'^^y°» 
pacify  her?"     ^         *°'  ^°"  *°  «"  '^'^^  ^^^  "^d  Ty  to 

^I^'SitrSytf  Jr?yr'  '■"'  "  "'^"'^^°'"  -^^ 
TuuLrfT'"""  "°"u''  ^^"«  "^^  '"°"'  seasonable.     Mr 

-  "»'ve  nies  now  the  women  wer"  ont  "f  n-= ^        -"■ 

xew  thmga  he  liked  better  than  achat  ^^^  b::Z;^ 
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close  application  to  bnginess  allowed  the  pleasure  yeiy  rarely. 
Mr.  Deane,  he  considered,  was  the  "  knowingest "  man  of  hia 
acquaintance,  and  he  had  besides  a  ready  causticity  of  tongue 
that  made  an  agreeable  supplement  to  Mr.  Tulliver's  own  ten- 
dency that  way,  which  had  remained  in  rather  an  inarticulate 
condition.  And  now  the  women  were  gone,  they  could  carry 
on  their  serious  talk  without  frivolous  interruption.  They 
could  exchange  their  views  concerning  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, whose  conduct  in  the  Catholic  Question  had  thrown  such 
an  entirely  new  light  on  his  character;  and  speak  slightingly 
of  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  he  would  never 
have  won  if  there  hadn't  been  a  great  many  Englishmen  at 
his  back,  not  to  speak  of  Blucher  and  the  Prussians,  who,  as 
Mr.  TuUiver  had  heard  from  a  person  of  particular  knowledge 
in  that  matter,  had  come  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time;  though 
here  there  was  a  slight  dissidence,  Mr.  Deane  remarking  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit  to  the  Prussians,— 
the  build  of  their  vessels,  together  with  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  transactions  in  Dantzic  beer,  inclining  him  to  form 
rather  a  low  view  of  Prussian  pluck  generally.  Bather  beaten 
on  this  ground,  Mr.  TuUiver  proceeded  to  express  his  fears 
that  the  country  could  never  again  be  what  it  used  to  be;  but 
Mr.  Deane,  attached  to  a  firm  of  which  the  returns  were  on 
the  increase,  naturally  took  a  more  lively  view  of  the  present, 
and  had  some  details  to  give  conoerning  the  state  of  the  im- 
ports, especially  in  hides  and  spelter,  which  soothed  Mr.  Tul- 
liver's imagination  by  throwing  into  more  distant  perspective 
the  period  when  the  country  would  become  utterly  the  prey  of 
Papists  and  Radicals,  and  there  would  be  no  more  chance  for 
honest  men. 

Uncle  Pullet  sat  by  and  listened  with  twinkling  eyes  to 

these  high  matters.     He  didn't  understand  politics  himself, 

thought  they  were  a  natural  gift,— but  by  what  he  could  make 
out,  this  Duke  of  Wellington  was  no  better  than  he  should  be. 
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CHAPTKR   VIII. 

MB.    TULi.lVKK    SHOWS    „,«    WBAKEK   8IDB. 

"Suppose  sister  Glegg  should  call  hei-  money  in:  it  'ud  b« 
very  awkward  for  you  to  have  to  ra.se  five  hundr;d  pomid^ 
n^,"  sa.d  Mrs.  Tulliver  to  her  husband  that  evening.Che 
took  a  plaintive  review  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Tnlliver  had  lived  thirteen  years  with  her  husband, 
yet  .he  retained  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  early  married  Hfe 
a  facility  of  saying  things  which  drove  him  in  the  oppos  te 
direction  to  the  one  she  desired.  Some  minds  are  wonS 
for  keepin.  their  bloom  in  this  way,  as  a  patriarchaT^S 
apparently  retains  to  the  last  its  youthful  illusion  that^t  c^ 
swnn  in  a  straight  line  beyond  the  encircling  gC  mT 
Tnlliver  was  an  amiable  fish  of  this  kind,  and  after  ;unning 

would  go  at  It  agam  to-day  with  unduUed  alacrity 

Tu5^^°^."f  °°  ri  ^'"J^"^'^  <ii™«tly  to  convince  Mr. 
Jri  -1^  ""^^^  ""*  •*  *'  ^^  "^"''"d  f°'  liim  to  raise 
fiv«  hundred  pounds;  and  when  Mrs.  Tulliver  became  rather 
pressing  to  W  kou,  he  would  raise  it  without  mortg^ig 
^e  mdl  and  the  house  which  he  had  said  he  neverwl 
mortgage   since  nowadays  people  were  none  so  ready  to  lend 

Tat  MrT^r"""!*?'/"  '"f""'-  8^'"°8  warm,  declared 
that  Mrs.  Glegg  might  do  as  she  liked  about  calling  in  her 

rS.  ^'•"""''1^*^  ''  *"  "^^'^^^  °^  °°t.     He  was  not  going 

l^t^a  ?am  r  ""^^  ^f'  ""**'"•      ^'•«°  '^  ^^  ^  "S 
mto  a  family  where  there  was  a  whole  litter  of  women,  he 
might  have  plenty  to  put  up  with  if  he  chose.     But  Mr   Tul- 
liver did  «o<  choose. 
Mrs.  Tulliver  cried  a  Uttle  in  a  trickling,  quiet  wav  as  she 

sTir.'n'Jf  ^^P'.""'  P'"«°"y  "-''  '"^  a  cZo'taMe 
Bleep,  lulled  by  the  thought  that  she  would  talk  everything 
over  with  her  sister  Pullet  to-morrow,  when  she  was  to  take 
the  children  to  Garum  Firs  to  tea.     Not  that  .>,p  \„„^^a  f^^ 
ward  to  a^y  distinct  issue  from  that  talk;  but  it  seemed  im. 
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poMible  that  past  eventg  should  b«  so  obstinate  as  to  remain 
unmodified  when  they  were  oomplaiued  against. 

Her  husband  lay  awake  rather  longer,  for  he  too  was  think- 
ing of  a  visit  he  would  pay  on  the  morrow;  and  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  were  not  of  so  vague  and  soothing  a  kind  as  those 
of  his  amiable  partner. 

Mr.  TuUiver,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling, 
had  a  promptitude  in  action  that  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
that  painful  sense  of  the  complicated,  puzzling  nature  of 
human  affairs  under  which  his  more  dispassionate  delibera- 
tions were  conducted;  but  it  is  really  not  improbable  that  there 
was  a  direct  relation  between  these  apparently  contradictory 
phenomena,  since  I  have  observed  that  for  getting  a  strong 
impression  that  a  skein  is  tangled  there  is  nothing  like  snatch- 
ing hastily  at  a  single  thread.  It  was  owing  to  this  prompti- 
tude that  Mr.  Tulliver  was  on  horseback  soon  after  dinner  the 
next  day  (he  was  not  dyspeptic)  on  his  way  to  Basset,  to  see 
his  sister  Moss  and  her  husband.  For  having  made  up  his 
mind  irrevocably  that  he  would  pay  Mrs.  Glegg  her  loan  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
a  promissory  note  for  three  hundred  pounds  lent  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Moss;  and  if  the  said  brother-in-law  could  manage  to 
pay  in  the  money  within  a  given  time,  it  would  go  far  to  lessen 
the  fallacious  air  of  inconvenience  which  Mr.  Tulliver's  spirited 
step  might  have  worn  in  the  eyes  of  weak  people  who  require 
to  know  precisely  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done  before  they  are 
strongly  confident  that  it  will  be  easy. 

For  Mr.  Tulliver  was  in  a  position  neither  new  nor  striking, 
but,  like  other  evfery-day  things,  sure  to  have  a  cumulative 
elfeot  that  will  be  felt  in  the  long  run:  he  was  held  to  be  a 
much  more  substantial  man  than  he  really  was.  And  as  we 
are  all  apt  to  believe  what  the  world  believes  about  us,  it  was 
his  hahit  to  think  of  failure  and  ruin  with  the  same  sort  of 
remote  pity  with  which  a  spare,  long-necked  man  hears  that 
his  plethoric  short-neoked  neighbor  is  stricken  with  apoplexy. 
He  had  been  always  used  to  hear  pleasant  jokes  about  his  ad- 
vantages as  a  man  who  worked  his  own  mill,  and  owned  a 
pretty  bit  of  land;  and  these  jokes  naturally  kept  up  his  sense 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  substance.     They  gave  a 
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g«want  flavor  to  hi.  g\uB  on  a  market-day,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  recurrence  of  half-yearly  payminterMr  Miver 
would  really  have  forgotten  that  thefe  wL,  a  mortage™  two 

nrr  r°K'  °"  ''*  ^"^  ^'^"•''^">  fre«hold.That  z 
not  altogether  hi.  own  fault,  since  one  of  the  thousand  ^ul" 
wa.  his  ...ter's  fortune,  which  he  had  to  pay  on  her  m^^. 
and  a  man  who  has  neighbors  that  will  go  to  law  wi^h  m  nl 

did  no  like  to  give  harsh  refusals  even  to  his  sister,  who  h^ 
not  only  come  into  the  world  in  that  superfluous  w^y  char^ 
tenstic  of  sisters,  creating  a  necessity  for  mortgagls  b^.t  had 
quite  thrown  herself  away  in  marriage,  and  had  c^^n^  her 
mistakes  by  having  an  eighth  baby^  On  this  poH  Mr  iS- 

t^^^l  ^  '^^^'^  *^'"  P°°'  ^""y  ^  been  a  good-lXI 
wench  before  she  married  Moss;  he  would  sometimes  TaSf 
even  with  a  slight  tremulousnes.  in  his  voice  Buf  th! 
morning  he  was  in  a  mood  more  becoming  a  Zof  S„S 

Teep'rut  T  "'  ""1  "'^  "^""^  ^^  «"««'  lane^,  w5S 
fair  ^^^^J  "Z^"  """^  '"»"  "*  market-town  that  the 
labor  of  drawing  produce  and  manure  was  enough  to  take 
away  the  best  part  of  the  profits  on  such  poor  l^d  1 S 
pmshwa.  made  of,-he  got  up  a  due  amount  of  irrt^t^on 
agamst  Moss  as  a  man  without  capital,  who,  if  mnrrairi^d 
bhght  were  abroad,  was  sure  to  have  his  shkre  of  ftZ  2i 

sink  i  Wh?"  '"n  *°  V^P  '*■"  °"'  °'  '^■^  -«rwo2 
smk  ^e  further  m      It  would  do  him  good  rather  thai  harm 

wJ;/    t  T^  "."'8*'^  *°  "^'^  *!""  'hree  hundred  pomids  1; 

.SaS,ft\ir'°?':v'""''''"  •"''*"•  ='"'*  "°*  '^^^^^ 
^Lt   >  ^  V  '•""  y*""  ^^  ^^  "^'^  *•>«  '''St;  ia  fact,  Mr 

Tulliver  had  been  too  easy  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  be 
cau  e  he  had  let  the  interest  run  on  for  two  yearsrWosa  wTs 
ikely  enough  to  thmk  th..  he  should  never  hi  troubled™ 
theprmcipal.     But  Mr.  Tulliver  was  determined  nTt^ef 

""  '^^'J  -"cucrvate  a  mau's  resolution  by 
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BofteninR  his  tamper.     The  dMp-trodden  hoof-marka,  made 
in  the  muddiest  days  of  winter,  gave  him  a  shake  now  and 
then  which  suggested  a  rash  but  stimulating  snarl  at  the 
father  of  lawyers,  who,  whether  by  means  of  his  hoof  or 
otherwise,  had  doubtless  something  tu  do  with  this  state  of  the 
roads;  and  the  abundance  of  foul  land  and  neglected  fences 
that  met  his  eye,  though  they  made  no  part  of  his  brother 
Moss's  farm,  strongly  contributed  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
that  unlucky  agriculturist.     If  this  wasn't  Moss's  fallow,  it 
might  hare  been;  Basset  was  all  alike;   it  was  a  beggarly 
parish,  in  Mr.  TuUiver's  opinion,  and  his  opinion  was  cer- 
tainly not  groundless.     Basset  had  a  poor  soil,  poor  roads,  a 
poor  non-resident  landlord,  a  poor  non-resident  vicar,  and 
rather  less  than  half  accurate,  also  poor.     If  any  one  strongly 
impressed  with  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  triumph  over 
circumstances  will  contend  that  the  parishioners  of  Basset 
might  nevertheless  have  been  a  very  superior  class  of  people, 
I  have  nothing  to  urge  against  that  abstract  proposition ;  I 
only  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Basset  mind  was  in  strict 
keeping  with  its  circumstances.     The  muddy  lanes,  green  or 
clayey,  that  seemed  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  to  lead  nowhere 
but  into  each  other,  did  really  lead,  with  patience,  to  a  dis- 
tant high-road ;  but  there  were  many  feet  in  Basset  which  they 
led  more  frequently  to  a  centre  of  dissipation,  spoken  of  for- 
merly as  the  "Markis  o'  Gran  by,"  but  among  intimates  as 
"Dickison's."    A  large  low  room  with  a  sanded  floor;  a  cold 
scent  of  tobacco,  modified  by  undetected    beer-dregs;    Mr. 
Dickisou  leaning  against  the  door-post   with  a  melancholy 
pimpled  face,  luo!  ing  as  irrelevant  to  the  daylight  as  a  last 
night's  guttered  candle,— all  this  may  not  seem  a  very  seduc- 
tive form  of  temptation ;  but  the  majority  of  men  in  Basset 
found  it  fatally  alluring  when  encountered  on   their    road 
toward  four  o'clock  on  a  wintry  afternoon ;  and  if  any  wife  in 
Basset  wished  to  indicate  that  her  husband  was  not  a  pleasure- 
seeking  man,  she  could  hardly  do  it  more  emphatically  than 
by  saying  that  he  didn't  spend  a  shilling  at  Dickison's  from 
one  Whitsuntide  to  another.     Mrs.  Moss  had  said  so  of  her 
huulnnd  more  than  once,  when  her  brother  was  in  a  mood  to 
find  fault  with  him,  as  he  certainly  was  to-day.     And  nothing 
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«oldbel*.pwif3rkgtoMr.  TulUver  thw  th.  beh.vior  of 
with  hu.  nd»ng-,tiok  than  it  aoted  u.  gate,  without  the  upper 

*K  ^^;  He  waa  about  to  get  down  and  lead  hi.  horw 
through  the  dunp  dirt  of  the  hollow  farmyard,  Zdow^ 
^?  by  the  large  half-timbex^d  building.'^^toTe  ,l1 
line  of  tumble-down  dweUing-houses  .landing  on  a  raised 
cau^way  i  but  the  timely  appearance  of  a  cowboy  .aved  C 
that  frustration  of  a  plan  he  had  determined  on. -nameiy.nrt 

^.iot*     .^  lo'hiakeep  in  hi.  saddle  and  speak  from  that 

mand  of  a  distant  horizon.  Mrs.  Moss  heard  the  «,und  of 
the  horse's  feet,  and,  when  her  brother  rode  up,  was  alr«idy 
outaid.  the  kitchen  door,  with  a  half-wear,  smi';  on  her^c^ 
ttd  a  black-eyed  baby  in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Moss's  face  bore  a 
faded  resemblance  to  her  brother's;  baby's  litUe  fat  hand 
pressed  agamst  her  cheek,  seemed  to  .how  more  strikingly  that 
the  cheek  wa.  faded.  "  ' 

J^'^^/ni'^  f^t  ^  •**  y""-"  "^^  '^'^'  •»  ■"  aff~tionat. 
tone         I  didn't  look  for  you  to-day.     How  do  you  do?" 

brother,  with  coc,  dehberation,  as  if  it  were  rather  too  for- 
ward of  her  to  ask  that  question.  She  knew  at  once  that  her 
brother  was  not  m  a  good  humor;  he  never  called  her  Mrs. 
Mom  ex^pt  when  he  was  angry,  and  when  they  were  in  com- 
pany But  she  thought  it  was  iu  the  order  of  nature  that 
people  who  were  poorly  off  should  be  snubbed.  Mrs.  Moss 
did  not  take  her  stand  on  the  equality  of  the  human  race;  ab-., 
was  a  patient,  prolific,  loving-hearted  woman. 

Your  husband  isn't  in  the  house,  I  suppose?  "  added  Mr 
TuUiver  after  a  grave  pause,  during  which  four  children  had 
run  out^  like  chickens  whose  mother  has  been  .uddenly  in 
eclipse  behmd  the  hen-coop.  '' 

"No,»s^dMrs.  Moss,  "but  he's  only  iu  the  potato-field 
yrader..  Georgy,  run  to  the  Far  Close  in  a  minute,  and  tell 
father  your  uncle's  come.  You'll  get  down,  brother,  won't 
yon,  and  tase  sotueUiing?  " 
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"No,  no;  1  can't  get  down.  I  must  be  going  home  again 
directly,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  looking  at  tlie  distance. 

"And  how's  Mrs.  Tulliver  and  the  children?"  said  Mrs. 
Moss,  humbly,  not  daring  to  press  her  invitation. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well.  Tom's  going  to  a  new  school  at  Mid- 
summer,—a  deal  of  expense  to  me.  It's  bad  work  for  me, 
lying  out  o'  my  money." 

"I  wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  let  the  children  come  and  see 
their  cousins  some  day.  My  little  uns  want  to  see  their  cousin 
Maggie  so  as  never  was.  And  me  her  godmother,  and  so  fond  of 
her  i  there's  nobody  'ud  make  a  bigger  fuss  with  her,  according 
to  what  they've  got.  And  I  know  she  likes  to  come,  for  she's 
a  Icvmg  child,  and  how  quick  and  clever  she  is,  to  be  sure! " 
If  Mrs.  Moss  had  been  one  of  the  most  astute  women  in  the 
world,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  simplest,  she  could  have 
thought  of  nothing  more  likely  to  propitiate  her  brother  than 
this  praise  of  Maggie.  He  seldom  found  any  one  volunteering 
praise  of  "the  little  wench";  it  was  usually  left  entirely  to 
hunself  t»  insist  on  her  merits.  But  Maggie  always  appeared 
in  the  most  amiable  light  at  her  aunt  Moss's;  it  was  her 
Alsatia,  where  she  was  out  of  the  reach  of  law,— if  she  upset 
anythmg,  dirtied  her  shoes,  or  tore  her  frock,  those  things 
were  matters  of  course  at  her  aunt  Moss's.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, Mr.  TuUiver's  eyes  got  mUder,  and  he  did  not  look  away 
from  his  sister  as  be  said, — 

"Ay;  she's  fonder  o'  you  than  o'  the  other  aunts,  I  think. 
She  takes  after  our  family:  not  a  bit  of  her  mother's  in  her  " 
"Moss  says  she's  just  like  what  I  used  to  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Moss,  "  though  I  was  never  so  quick  and  fond  o'  the  books! 
But  I  think  my  Lizay's  like  her;  she's  sharp.  Come  here, 
Lizzy,  my  dear,  and  let  your  uncle  see  you;  he  hardly  knows 
you,  you  grow  so  fast." 

Lizzy,  a  black-eyed  child  of  seven,  Inoked  very  shy  when 
her  mother  drew  her  forward,  for  the  small  Mosses  were  much 
in  awe  of  their  uncle  from  Dorlcote  Mill.  She  was  inferior 
enough  to  Maggie  in  fire  and  strength  of  expression  to  make 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  entirely  flattering  to  Mr 
TuUiver's  fatherly  love. 

"Ay,  they're  a  bit  alike,"  he  said,  looking  kindly  at  the 
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littie  figure  in  the  soiled  pinafore.     "  Thev  both  tab-  .u 

muato  t  look  to  hanging  on  their  brothers. "  ^ 

with  a  didactic  panK.^°%7tle1;^ra:*/C  S" 
agam  to  say,  "Not  but  what  I  hope  your  W  'ull  Ll.      k 

fntn.:  bttSr"''  ^•'°"«''  '''-^'''-  -o"^^  '"el^,  ulTyot 

the  Me  wench  ever  be  poorly  off.  and  Tonx  rathfr  hard  u^Jn 

histon^^^'b^'T*^!"  ',f  *J  •"'"«''  '^'^  '^  °«^  softness  in 
^eT^si^liS^^^^^^^^^  -."  - 

fnl  »»^JH°^'°^"'®  ,**■*''  *'"*''"''  "^d  I'-"  noways  ungrate- 

Ke  rnXSfo?Sy^.Sl««^.Kr  t^R'^ 
What  a  while  you've  been.VossP'  '''  '  '""^  ^**^"- 

br^'aSdilSred  ""IVel"''  "":•  ^^^  ^««^-«  °"'  "^ 
70U  'lighC  KljiverV'  ^"  '"--«  all  the  way.     Won't 
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"  Well,  I'll  jnst  get  down  and  have  a  bit  o'  talk  with  ywx 
in  the  garden,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  thinking  that  he  should  be 
more  likely  to  show  a  due  spirit  of  resolve  if  his  sister  were 
not  present. 

He  got  down,  and  passed  with  Mr.  Moss  into  the  garden, 
toward  an  old  yew-tree  arbor,  while  his  sister  stood  tapping 
her  baby  on  the  back  and  looking  wistfully  after  them. 

Their  entrance  into  the  yew-tree  arbor  surprised  several 
fowls  that  were  recreating  themselves  by  scratching  deep 
holes  in  the  dusty  ground,  and  at  once  took  flight  with  much 
pother  and  cackling.  Mr.  Tulliver  sat  down  on  the  bench, 
and  tapping  the  ground  curiously  here  and  there  with  his 
stick,  as  if  he  suspected  some  hoUowness,  opened  the  conver- 
sation by  observing,  with  something  like  a  snarl  in  his  tone, — 

"  Why,  you've  got  Wheat  again  in  that  Comer  Close,  I  see; 
and  never  a  bit  o'  dressing  on  it.  You'll  do  no  good  with  it 
this  year." 

Mr.  Moss,  who,  when  he  married  Miss  Tuiliver,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  buck  of  Basset,  now  wore  a  beard  nearly  a 
week  old,  and  had  the  depressed,  unexpectant  air  of  a  ma- 
chine-horse. He  answered  in  a  patient-grumbling  tone, 
"  Why,  poor  farmers  like  me  must  do  as  they  can;  they  must 
leave  it  to  them  as  have  got  money  to  play  with,  to  put  half 
as  much  into  the  ground  as  they  mean  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  I  don't  know  who  should  have  money  to  play  with,  if  it 
isn't  them  as  can  borrow  money  without  paying  interest," 
said  Mr.  Tulliver,  who  wished  to  get  into  a  slight  quarrel;  it 
was  the  most  natural  and  easy  introduction  to  calling  in  money. 

"I  know  I'm  behind  with  the  interest,"  said  Mr.  Moss, 
"  but  I  was  so  unlucky  wi'  the  wool  last  year;  and  what  with 
the  Missis  being  laid  up  so,  things  have  gone  awk'arder  nor 
usual." 

"Ay,"  snarled  Mr.  Tulliver,  "there's  folks  as  things  'uU 
allays  go  awk'ard  with ;  empty  sacks  'uU  never  stand  upright. " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  fault  you've  got  to  find  wi'  me, 
Mr.  TuUiver,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  deprecatingly ;  "I  know  there 
isn't  a  day-laborer  works  harder." 

"What's  the  use  o'  that,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  sharply, 
"when  a  man  mai'iies,  and's  got  no  capital  to  work  his  laim 
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but  Us  wife's  bit  o'  fortin?  I  was  against  it  from  the  first; 
but  you'd  neither  of  you  listen  to  me.  And  I  otn't  lie  out  o' 
my  money  any  longer,  for  I've  got  to  pay  five  hundred  o' 
Mrs  Glegg'8,  and  there'U  be  Tom  an  expense  to  me.  I 
should  find  myself  short,  even  saying  I'd  got  back  all  as  is 
my  own.  You  must  look  about  and  see  how  you  can  pay  me 
the  three  hundred  pound." 

u,"^*",!  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Mosa,  looking 
blankly  before  him,  "we'd  better  be  sold  up,  and  ha'  done 
wit^  It;  I  must  part  wi'  every  head  o'  stock  I've  got,  to  pay 
yon  and  the  landlord  too."  o  ">       i-  J 

Poor  relations  are  undeniably  irritating,— their  existence  is 
so  entirely  uncalled  for  on  our  part,  and  they  are  almost 
always  very  faulty  people.  Mr.  TulUver  had  succeeded  in 
gettmg  quite  as  much  irritated  with  Mr.  Moss  as  he  had  de- 

*"«  w"^*^  ^^  """^  ^^^^  *°  ^^  ""S^'y-  "8i''g  from  his  seat- 
Well,  you  must  do  as  you  can.     /  can't  find  money  for 
everybody  else  as  well  as  myself.     I  must  look  to  my  own 
busmess  and  my  own  family.     I  can't  lie  out  o'  my  money 
any  longer.     Yoa  must  raise  it  as  quick  as  you  can  " 

Mr.  TuUiver  walked  abruptly  out  of  the  arbor  as  he  uttered 
the  last  sentence,  and,  without  looking  round  at  Mr  Moss 
went  on  to  the  kitchen  door,  where  the  eldest  boy  was  hold- 
ing his  horse,  and  his  sister  was  waiting  in  a  state  of  wonder- 
mg  alarm,  which  was  not  without  its  alleviations,  for  baby 
was  m^ng  pleasant  gurgling  sounds,  and  performing  a  great 
deal  of  finger  practice  on  the  faded  face.  Mrs.  Moss  had  eight 
children,  but  could  never  overcome  her  regret  that  the  twins 
had  not  lived.  Mr.  Moss  thought  their  removal  was  not 
without  Its  consolations.  "Won't  you  come  in,  brother?" 
She  said,  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband,  who  was  walk- 
ing slowly  up,  while  Mr.  TuUiver  had  his  foot  already  in  the 
stirrup. 

"No,  no;  good-by,"  said  he,  turning  his  horse's  head,  and 
nding  away. 

No  man  could  feel  more  resolute  till  he  got  outside  the  yard 
gate,  and  a  littie  way  along  the  deep-rutted  lane;  but  before 
he  reached  the  next  turning,  which  would  take  him  out.  of 
sight  of  the  dilapidated  farm-buUdings,  he  appeared  to  be 
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smitten  by  some  sudden  thought.  He  checked  his  horse,  and 
made  it  stand  still  in  the  same  spot  foi  two  or  three  miautes, 
during  which  he  tur:ied  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  melan- 
choly way,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  some  painful  object  on 
more  sides  than  one.  Evidently,  after  his  fit  of  promptitude, 
Mr.  Tulliver  wa'-  relapsing  into  the  sense  that  this  is  a  puz- 
zling world.  Hl  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  back,  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  climax  of  feeling  which  had  determined  this 
movement  by  saying  aloud,  as  he  struck  his  horse,  "Poor  little 
wench!  she'll  have  nobody  but  Tom,  belike,  when  I'm  gone." 

Mr.  Tulliver's  return  into  the  yard  was  descried  by  several 
young  Mosses,  who  immediately  ran  in  with  the  exciting  news 
to  their  mother,  so  that  Mrs.  Moss  was  again  on  the  door-step 
when  her  brother  rode  up.  She  had  been  crying,  but  was 
rocking  baby  to  sleep  in  her  arms  now,  and  made  no  ostenta- 
tious show  of  sorrow  ad  her  brother  looked  at  her,  but  merely 
said: 

"  The  father's  gone  to  the  field  again,  if  you  want  him, 
brother." 

"No,  Oritty,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  in  a  genti-^  tone. 
"Don't  you  fret,— that's  all,— I'll  make  a  shift  without  the 
money  a  bit,  only  you  must  be  as  clever  ard  contriving  is  jon 
can." 

Mrs.  Moss's  tears  came  again  at  this  unexpected  kindneds, 
and  she  could  say  nothing. 

"Come,  come  I — the  little  wench  shall  come  and  see  you. 
I'll  bring  her  and  Tom  some  day  before  he  goes  to  school. 
You  mustn't  fret     I'll  allays  be  a  good  brother  to  you." 

"  Thank  you  for  that  word,  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Moss,  dry- 
ing her  tears ;  then  turning  to  Lizzy,  she  said,  "  Bun  now,  and 
fetch  the  colored  egg  for  cousin  Maggie."  Lizzy  ran  in,  and 
quickly  reappeared  with  a  small  paper  parcel. 

"  It's  boiled  hard,  brother,  and  colored  with  thrums,  very 
prettj  it  was  done  o'  purpose  for  Maggie.  Will  you  please 
to  carry  it  in  your  pocket?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  putting  it  carefully  in  his 
side  pocket.     "Good-by." 

And  so  the  respectable  miller  returned  along  the  Basset  lanes 
rather  more  puzzled  than  before  as  to  ways  and  means,  but 
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BtUl  With  the  sense  of  a  danger  escaped.  It  had  come  across 
hiB  mmd  that  if  he  were  hard  upon  his  sister,  it  might  some- 
how tend  to  make  Tom  hard  upon  Maggie  at  some  distant  day 
when  her  father  was  no  longer  there  to  take  her  part;  for 
simple  people,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Tulliver,  are  apt  to  clothe 
unimpeachable  feelings  in  erroneous  ideas,  and  this  was  his 
oonfused  way  of  explaining  to  himself  that  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  "  the  littie  wench  "  had  given  him  a  new  sensibUity 
toward  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TO     OARUM     FIRS. 


While  the  possible  troubles  of  Maggie's  future  were  occupy- 
mg  her  father's  mind,  she  herself  was  tasting  only  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  present.     Childhood  has  DO  forebodings;  butthon 
It  IS  soothed  by  no  memories  of  outlived  sorrow.  ' 

The  fact  was,  the  day  had  begun  ill  with  Maggie.  The 
pleasure  of  having  Lucy  to  look  at,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
^temoon  visit  to  Garum  Firs,  where  she  would  hear  uncle 
PuUet  s  musical  box,  had  been  marred  as  early  as  eleven 
o  clock  by  the  advent  of  the  hair-dresser  from  St.  Ogg's  who 
had  spoken  in  the  severest  terms  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  found  her  hair,  holding  up  one  jagged  lock  after  another 
andsaymg,  "See  here  I  tut,  tut,  tut!"  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
disgust  and  pity,  which  to  Maggie's  imagination  was  equivalent 
to  the  strongest  expression  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Eappit, 
the  hair-dresser,  with  his  well-anointed  coronal  locks  tending 
wavily  upward,  like  the  simulated  pyramid  of  flame  on  a  monu- 
mental urn,  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment  the  most  formi- 
dable of  her  contemporaries,  into  whose  street  at  St.  Ogg's  she 
would  carefully  refrain  from  entering  through  the  rest  of  her 

III6. 

Moreover,  the  preparation  for  a  visit  being  always  a  serious 
^air  m  the  Dodson  family,  Martha  was  enjoined  to  have  Mrs 
Tulliver's  room  ready  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  that  the  lay- 
wg  out  of  the  best  clothes  might  not  be  deferred  tiU  the  last 
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moment,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  families  of  lax  views, 
where  the  ribbon-strings  were  never  rolled  up,  where  there 
was  little  or  no  wrapping  in  silver  paper,  and  where  the  sense 
that  the  Sunday  clothes  could  be  got  at  quite  easily  produced 
no  shock  to  the  mind.  Already,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Tul- 
liver  had  on  her  visiting  costume,  with  a  protective  apparatus 
of  brown  hoUand,  as  if  she  had  been  a  piece  of  satin  furniture 
in  danger  of  flies;  Maggie  was  frowning  and  twisting  her 
shoulders,  that  she  might  if  possible  shrink  away  from  the 
prickliest  of  tuckers,  while  her  mother  was  remonstrating, 
"Don't,  Maggie,  my  dear;  don't  make  yourself  so  ugly !  "  and 
Tom's  cheeks  were  looking  particularly  brilliant  as  a  relief  to 
his  best  blue  suit,  which  he  wore  with  becoming  calmness, 
having,  after  a  little  wrangling,  effected  what  was  always  the 
one  point  of  interest  to  him  in  his  toilet :  he  had  transferred  all 
the  contents  of  his  every-day  pockets  to  those  actually  in  wear. 
As  for  Lucy,  she  was  just  as  pretty  and  neat  as  she  had 
been  yesterday ;  no  accidents  ever  happened  to  her  clothes, 
and  she  was  never  uncomfortable  in  them,  so  that  she  looked 
with  wondering  pity  at  Maggie,  pouting  and  writhing  under 
the  exasperating  tucker.  Maggie  would  certainly  have  torn 
it  off,  if  she  had  not  been  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
recent  humiliation  about  her  hair;  as  it  was,  she  confined  her- 
self to  fretting  and  twisting,  and  behaving  peevishly  about 
the  card-houses  which  they  were  allowed  to  build  till  dinner, 
as  a  suitable  amusement  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  best  clothes. 
Tom  could  build  perfect  pyramids  of  houses;  but  Maggie's 
would  never  bear  the  laying  on  the  roof.  It  was  always  so 
with  the  things  that  Maggie  made;  and  Tom  had  deduced  the 
conclusion  that  no  girls  could  ever  make  anything.  But  it 
happened  that  Lucy  proved  wonderfully  clever  at  building; 
she  handled  the  cards  so  lightly,  and  moved  so  gently,  that 
Tom  condescended  to  admire  her  houses  as  well  as  his  own, 
the  more  readily  because  she  had  asked  him  to  teach  her. 
Maggie,  too,  would  have  admired  Lucy's  houses,  and  would 
have  given  up  her  own  unsuccessful  building  to  contemplate 
them,  without  ill  temper,  if  her  tucker  had  not  made  her  peev- 
ish, and  if  Tom  had  not  inconsiderately  laughed  when  her 
hoi'ses  fell,  and  told  her  she  was  "a  stupid." 
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"Don't  laugh  at  me,  Toml "  ahe  burst  out  angrily;  "I'm 
not  a  stupid.     I  know  a  great  many  tilings  you  don't." 

"Oh,  1  dare  say.  Miss  Spitfire  I  I'd  never  be  such  a  cross 
thing  as  you,  making  faces  like  that.  Lucy  doesn't  do  so.  I 
like  Lucy  better  than  you;  /  wish  Lucy  was  my  sister." 

"Then  it's  very  wicked  and  cruel  of  you  to  wish  so,"  said 
Maggie,  starting  up  hurriedly  from  her  place  on  the  floor,  and 
upsetting  Tom's  wonderful  pagoda.  She  really  did  not  mean 
it,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  against  her,  and  Tom 
turned  white  with  anger,  but  said  nothing;  he  would  have 
struck  her,  only  he  knew  it  was  cowardly  to  strike  a  girl,  and 
Tom  TuUiver  was  quite  determined  he  woJd  never  do  any- 
thing cowardly, 

Maggie  stood  in  dismay  and  terror,  while  Tom  got  up  from 
the  floor  and  walked  away,  pale,  from  the  scattered  ruins  of 
his  pagoda,  and  Lucy  looked  on  mutely,  like  a  kitten  pausing 
from  its  lapping. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  at  last,  going  half-way  toward 
him,  "I  didn't  mean  to  knock  it  down,  indeed,  indeed  I 
didn't." 

Tom  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  took,  instead,  two  or  three 
hard  peas  out  of  his  pocket,  and  shot  them  with  his  thumb- 
nail against  the  window,  vaguely  at  first,  but  presently  with 
the  distinct  aim  of  hitting  a  superannuated  blue-bottle  which 
was  exposing  its  imbecility  in  the  spring  sunshine,  clearly 
against  the  views  of  Nature,  who  had  provided  Tom  and  the 
peas  for  the  speedy  destruction  of  this  weak  individual. 

Thus  the  morning  had  been  made  heavy  to  Maggie,  and 
Tom's  persistent  coldness  to  her  all  through  their  walk  spoiled 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  her.  He  called  Lucy  to  look 
at  the  half-built  bird's  nest  without  caring  to  show  it  Maggie, 
and  peeled  a  willow  switch  for  Lucy  and  himself,  without 
offering  one  to  Maggie.  Lucy  had  said,  "  Maggie,  shouldn't 
you  like  one?"  but  Tom  was  deaf. 

Still,  the  sight  of  the  peacock  opportunely  spreading  his 
tail  on  the  stackyard  wall,  Just  as  they  reached  Garum  Firs, 
was  enough  to  divert  the  mind  temporarily  from  personal 
grievances.  And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  beautiful 
sights  at  Garum  Firs.     All  the  farmyard  life  was  wonderful 
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than^ — bantams,  Bpnokled  and  top-knotted;  Friesland  heni, 
with  their  feathers  all  turiled  the  wrong  way ;  Ouinea-fowU  that 
flew  and  screamed  and  dropped  their  pretty  spotted  feathers; 
pouter-pigeons  and  a  tame  magpie;  nay,  a  goat,  and  a  won- 
derful brindled  dog,  half  mastiff,  half  bull-dog,  as  large  as  a 
lion.  Then  there  were  white  railings  and  white  gates  all 
about,  and  glittering  weathercocks  of  various  design,  and 
garden-walks  paved  with  pebbles  in  beautiful  patterns, — noth- 
ing was  quite  common  at  Garum  Firs;  and  Toi.i  thought  that 
the  unusual  size  of  the  toads  there  was  simply  due  to  the  gen- 
eral unusualness  which  characterized  uncle  Pullet's  possessions 
as  a  gentleman  farmer.  Toads  who  paid  rent  were  naturally 
leanrr.  As  for  the  house,  it  was  not  less  remarkable ;  it  had 
a  receding  centre,  and  two  wings  with  battlemented  turrets, 
and  was  covered  with  glittering  white  stucco. 

Uncle  Pullet  had  seen  the  expected  party  approaching  from 
the  window,  and  made  haste  to  unbar  and  unchain  the  front 
door,  kept  always  in  this  for'afied  condition  from  fear  of 
tramps,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  of  the  glass  case  of 
stufFed  birds  in  the  hall,  and  to  contemplate  rushing  in  and 
carrying  it  away  on  their  heads.  Aunt  Pullet,  too,  appeared 
at  the  doorway,  and  as  soon  as  her  sister  was  within  hearing 
said,  "Stop  the  children,  for  God's  sake  I  Bessy;  don't  let 'em 
come  up  the  door-steps;,  Sally's  bringing  the  old  mat  and  the 
duster,  to  rub  their  shoes." 

Mrs.  Pullet's  front-door  mats  were  by  no  means  intended  to 
wipe  shoes  on;  the  very  scraper  had  a  deputy  to  do  its  dirty 
work.  Tom  rebelled  particularly  against  this  shoe-wiping, 
which  he  always  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indignity  to  his 
sex.  He  felt  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  disagreeables  incident 
to  a  visit  at  aunt  Pullet's,  where  he  had  once  been  compelled 
to  sit  with  towels  wrapped  round  his  boots;  a  fact  which  may 
serve  to  correct  the  too-hasty  conclusion  that  a  visit  to  Garum 
Firs  must  have  been  a  great  treat  to  a  young  gentleman  fond 
of  animals, — fond,  that  is,  of  throwing  stones  at  them. 

The  next  disagreeable  was  confined  to  his  feminine  compan- 
ions; it  was  the  mounting  of  the  polished  oak  stairs,  which 
had  very  handsome  carpets  rolled  up  and  laid  by  in  a  spare 
bedroom,  so  that  the  ascent  of  these  glossy  steps  might  have 
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aenred,  in  barbarous  times,  as  a  trial  by  ordeal  from  which 
none  but  the  most  spotless  virtue  could  haveoome  off  with  un- 
broken limbs.  Sophy's  weakness  about  these  ooUshed  stairs 
was  always  a  subject  of  bitter  remonstrance  on  Irs.  Olegg's 
part;  but  Mrs.  Tulliver  ventured  on  no  o.  mmeu^  only  think- 
ing to  herself  it  was  a  mercy  when  she  and  the  children  were 
safe  on  the  landing, 

"Mrs.  Gray  has  sent  home  my  new  bonnet,  Bessy,"  said 
Mrs.  Pullet,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  as  Mrs.  TuUiver  adjusted  her 
cap. 

"  Has  she,  sister?  "  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  an  air  of  much 
interest.     "  And  how  do  you  'ike  it?  " 

"  It's  apt  to  make  a  mess  with  clothes,  taking  'em  out  and 
putting  'em  in  again,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  drawing  a  bunch  of 
keys  from  her  pocket  and  looking  at  them  earnestly,  "  but  it 
'ud  be  a  pity  for  you  to  go  away  without  seeing  ?t.  There's 
uo  knowing  what  may  happen." 

Mrs.  Pullet  shook  her  head  slowly  at  this  last  serious  con- 
sideration, which  determined  her  to  single  out  a  particular  key . 

"I'm  afraid  it'll  be  troublesome  to  you  getting  it  out,  sister," 
said  Mrs.  Tulliver;  "  but  I  should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
crown  she's  made  you. " 

Mrs.  Pullet  rose  with  a  melancholy  air  and  unlocked  one 
wing  of  a  very  bright  wardrobe,  where  you  may  have  hastily 
supposed  she  would  find  the  new  bonnet.  Not  at  all.  Such 
a  supposition  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  too-superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  Dodson  family.  In  this 
wardrobe  Mrs.  Pullet  was  seeking  somathing  small  enough  to 
be  hidden  among  layers  of  linen,— it  was  a  door-key. 

"  You  must  come  with  me  into  the  best  room,"  said  Mrs 
Pullet. 

"May  the  children  come  too,  sister?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tulli- 
ver, who  saw  that  Maggie  and  Lucy  were  looking  rather  eager. 
"Well,"    said  aunt  Pullet,  reflectively,   "it'll  perhaps  be 
safer  for  'em  to  come;   they'll  be  touching  something  if  we 
leave  'em  behind." 

So  they  went  in  processic  i  along  the  bright  and  slippery 
corridor,  dimly  lighted  by  the  semi-lunar  top  of  the  window 
which  rose  above  the  closed  shutter;  i*-  was  really  quite  sol- 
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•mn.  Aont  Pullet  paused  and  unlocked  a  door  whtoh  opened 
on  tomething  still  more  solemn  than  the  passage, — a  darkened 
room,  in  which  the  outer  light,  entering  feebly,  showed  what 
looked  like  the  oorpees  of  furniture  in  white  shrouds.  Every- 
thing that  was  not  shrouded  stood  with  its  legs  upward. 
Lucy  laid  hold  of  Maggie's  frock,  and  Maggie's  heart  beat 
rapidly. 

Aunt  Pullet  half-opened  the  shutter  and  then  unlocked  the 
wardrobe,  with  a  melancholy  deliberateness  which  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  funereal  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  de- 
licious scent  of  rose-leaves  that  issued  from  the  wardrobe 
made  the  process  of  taking  out  sheet  after  sheet  of  silver 
paper  ^uite  pleasant  to  assist  at,  though  the  sight  of  the  bon- 
net at  last  was  an  anticlimax  to  Maggie,  who  would  have 
preferred  something ,  more  strikingly  preternatural.  But  few 
things  could  have  been  more  impressive  to  Mrs.  Tulliver.  She 
looked  all  round  it  in  silence  for  some  moments,  and  then  said 
emphatically,  "  Well,  sister,  I'll  never  speak  against  the  full 
crowns  again ! " 

It  was  a  great  concession,  and  Mrs.  Pullet  felt  it;  she  felt 
something  was  due  to  it. 

"You'd  like  to  see  it  on,  sister?"  she  said  sadly.  "I'll 
open  the  shutter  a  bit  further." 

"  Well,  u  you  don't  mind  taking  off  your  cap,  sister,"  said 
Mrs.  Tulliver. 

Mrs.  Pullet  took  off  her  cap,  displaying  the  brown  silk  scalp 
with  a  jutting  promontory  of  curls  which  was  common  to  the 
more  mature  and  judicious  women  of  those  times,  and  placing 
the  bonnet  on  her  head,  turned  slowly  round,  like  a  draper's 
lay-figure,  that  Mrs.  Tulliver  might  miss  no  point  of  view. 

"  I've  sometimes  thought  there's  a  loop  too  much  o'  ribbon 

on  this  left  side,  sister;  what  do  you  think?"  said  Mrs.  Pullet. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  lookeii  earnestly  at  the  point  indicated,  and 

turned  her  head  on  one  side.     "  Well,  I  think  it's  best  as  it 

is;  if  you  meddled  with  it,  sister,  you  might  repent." 

"That's  true,"  said  aunt  PuUet,  taking  off  the  bonnet  and 
looking  at  it  contemplatively. 

"  How  much  might  she  charge  you  for  that  bonnet,  sister?  " 
said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  whose  mind  was  actively  engaged  on  the 
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POMlMUly  of  gattisg  a  humble  imitation  of  tUi  thtM^im; 

m^e  from  a  piece  of  .ilk  .he  had  at  home.  ''*«^™'^» 

Mr..  Pullet  wrewed  up  her  mouth  and  .hook  her  head  and 

!f  wSd.^""  "  ««»'°  ^'''»™'>.  »«»  the  next  beet  be  wh  Je 

She  began  .lowly  to  adju.t  the  trimmings  in  preoaration 

Memed  to  have  taken  a  melancholy  turn,  for  .he  .hook  her  hLT 

hope  you'll  have  your  health  thi.  .ummer. " 

"Ah!  but  there  may  come  a  death  in  the  family  a.  the™ 
d.d  «K,n  after  I  had  my  green  satin  bonnet,    ^u.'^^^bh^" 

y":::^  for  utT  ""''  ^"^  °'  "«"•"«  ^^^  '-  -^  ^^^a 
"That  «,o«M  be  unlucky,"  wid  Mr..  Tulliver.  entering 
ajojoughly  mto  the  poeeibility  of  an  inopportune  dece^' 
There',  never  .o  m.ch  pleaaure  i'  wearing Tbonnet  the  1^ 
ond  year,  especially  when  the  crown,  are  «,  chanoy,_ne^, 
two  .ummers  alike."  vu«iujr,     never 

"Ah,  it's  the  way  i'  this  world,"  said  Mrs   Pullet  ™h™ 
mg  the  bonnet  to  the  wardrobe  and  locking  u^  She  m^.' 
tamed  a  s  Jence  characterized  by  head-shaking,  until  they  hai 

agam       Then,   beginning  to  cry,  she   said,   "Sister,  if  von 
should  never  see  that  bonnet  again  till  I'm  dead  .I'd  gone 
you'll  remember  I  showed  it  you  this  day  »  ' 

.  ^1  ^"l"'""  ^"^  *"*  "'*"  ""K""*  ^  be  affected,  but  she  was 
JZT  .'P"'"  *"*"■  "'""'  '^^  ^^"^y  ■'  "he  couldn't  Try 
so  much  a^  her  sister  Pullet  did,  and  had  often  felt  her  defi^ 

issued  in  an  odd  contraction  of  her  facp      M<.»„i«   i~.u- 
attentively,  felt  that  there  was  soTeSi^ful^Xi/rSh: 
aunt  s  bomiet  which  she  was  considered  too  yo^7to  under 
stendi   mdignantly  conscious,  all  the  whilef  tha?  she  couTd 
have  understood  that,  as  well  as  everything  else,  if  she  had 
b«en  taken  into  confide-iue.  8      «>,  u  sne  nad 
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When  they  went  down,  uncle  Pullet  observed,  with  somo 
acumen,  that  he  reckoned  the  missis  had  been  showing  her 
bonnet,— that  was  what  had  made  them  so  long  upstairs. 
With  Tom  the  interval  had  seemed  still  longer,  for  he  had 
been  seated  in  irksome  constraint  on  the  edge  of  a  sofa  di- 
rectly opposite  his  uncle  Pullet,  who  regardef^  him  with  twin- 
kling gray  eyes,  and  occasionally  addressed  him  as  "  Young 
sir." 

"Well,  young  sir,  what  do  you  learn  at  school?"  was  a 
standing  question  with  uncle  Pullet;  whereupon  Tom  always 
looked  sheepish,  rubbed  his  hands  across  his  face,  and  an- 
swered, "I  don't  know."  It  was  altogether  so  embarrassing 
to  be  seated  tite-a-tke  with  uncle  Pullet,  that  Tom  could  not 
even  look  at  the  prints  on  the  walls,  or  the  fly-cages,  or  the 
-.ronderful  flower-pots;  he  saw  nothing  but  his  uncle's  gaiters. 
Not  that  Tom  was  in  awe  of  his  uncleU  mental  superiority; 
indeed,  he  had  made  up  hi^  mind  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  a 
gentleman  farmer,  because  he  shouldn't  like  to  be  such  a  thin- 
legged,  silly  fellow  as  his  uncle  Pullet,— a  molly-coddle,  in 
fact.  A  boy's  sheepishness  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  over- 
mastering reverence ;  and  while  you  are  making  encouraging 
advances  to  him  under  the  idea  that  he  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  your  age  and  wisdom,  ten  to  one  he  is  thinking  you 
extremely  queer.  The  only  consolation  I  can  suggest  to  you 
is,  that  the  Greek  boys  probably  thought  the  same  of  Aris- 
totle. It  is  only  when  you  have  mastered  a  restive  horse,  or 
thrashed  a  drayman,  or  have  got  a  gun  in  your  hand,  that 
these  shy  juniors  feel  you  to  be  a  truly  admirable  and  envi- 
able character.  At  least,  I  am  quite  sure  of  Tom  TuUiver'a 
sentiments  on  these  points.  In  very  tender  years,  when  he 
still  wore  a  lace  border  under  his  outdoor  cap,  he  was  often 
observed  peeping  through  the  bars  of  a  gate  and  making  min- 
atory gestures  with  his  small  forefinger  while  he  scolded  the 
sheep  with  an  inarticulate  burr,  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
their  astonished  minds;  indicating  thus  early  that  desire  for 
mastery  over  the  inferior  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  includ- 
ing cockchafers,  neighbors'  dogs,  and  small  sisters,  which  in 
all  ages  has  been  an  attribute  of  so  much  promise  for  the  for- 
tunes of  our  race.     Now,  Mr.   PuUet  never  rode  anything 
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drops  about  his  pers^nT^^HK  TSfof  ^''^'T'' 
"Do  you  liL  .      ^  P™P°»i''gan'utual solace  of  thiskinS 

since  with  those  crisp  cakes  thpv  1  ^^        ,*'  vP'**"*  *'™«' 
n™.»  "»=  trisp  caKes  they  would  make  the  floor  "all 

Sf  nf '°'*''f^  •'^o-'^gf^-in'ated,  L  usual*  by  a 
as  a    pretty  Scripture  thing,"  she  presently  let  fall  her  cake 

source  of  so  much  agitation  to  aunt  Pullet  and  conscio^  dis 
grace  to  Maggie,  that  she  began  to  despair  of  heapZ  the 
musical  snuff-box  to-day.  till,  after  some  reflection,  itTcured 

1-ucrthou.rhtft'w  K  ^°"  P''"'"  P'^y  "^  *  *°°«'  "^"l^?" 
inuncfeP,^ffth!rr  ^Tu""  "'  '"'"^  exceptional  talent 
^d  id  the  thfn  «°».ff-'««.P>«y«d  such  beautiful  tunes, 
ana  mdeed  the  thing  was  viewed  in  that  light  by  the  majority 
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of  his  neighbors  in  Oarum.  Mr.  Pnllet  had  bought  the  box, 
to  begin  with,  and  he  understood  winding  it  up,  and  knew 
which  tune  it  was  going  to  play  befoiehand;  altogether,  the 
possession  of  this  unique  "  piece  of  music  "  was  a  proof  that 
Mr.  Pullet's  character  was  not  of  that  entire  nullity  which 
might  otherwise  hare  been  attributed  to  it.  But  uncle  Fr^'at, 
when  entreated  to  exhibit  his  accomplishment,  never  depreci- 
ated it  by  a  too-ready  consent.  "  We'll  see  about  it,"  was  the 
answer  he  always  gave,  carefully  abstaining  from  any  sign  of 
compliance  till  a  suitable  number  of  minutes  had  passed. 
Uncle  Pullet  had  a  programme  for  all  great  social  occasions, 
and  in  this  way  fenced  himself  in  from  much  painful  confu- 
sion and  perplexing  freedom  of  will. 

Perhaps  the  suspense  did  heighten  Maggie's  enjoyment 
when  the  fairy  tune  began ;  for  the  first  time  she  quite  forgot 
that  she  had  a  load  on  her  mind,  that  Tom  was  angry  with 
her;  and  by  the  time  "Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  Aioir,"  had 
been  played,  her  face  wore  that  bright  look  of  happiness, 
while  she  sat  immovable  with  her  hands  clasped,  which  some- 
times comforted  her  mother  with  the  sense  that  Maggie  could 
look  pretty  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  Ler  brown  skin.  But 
when  the  magic  music  ceased,  she  jumped  up,  and  running 
toward  Tom,  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  said,  "  Oh,  Tom, 
isn't  it  pretty?" 

Lest  you  should  think  it  showed  a  revolting  insensibility  in 
Tom  that  he  felt  any  new  anger  toward  Maggie  for  this  un- 
called-for and,  to  him,  inexplicable  caress,  I  must  tell  you 
that  he  had  his  glass  of  cowslip  wine  in  his  hand,  and  that 
she  jerked  him  so  as  to  make  him  spill  half  of  it.  He  must 
have  been  an  extreme  milksop  not  to  say  angrily,  "  Look  there, 
now !  "  especially  when  his  resentment  was  sanctioned,  as  it 
was,  by  general  disapprobation  of  Maggie's  behavior. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  still,  Maggie?  "  her  mother  said  peev- 
ishly. 

"  Little  gells  mustn't  come  to  see  me  if  they  behave  in  that 
way,"  said  aunt  Pullet. 

"Why,  you're  too  rough,  little  miss,"  said  uncle  Pullet. 

Poor  Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  the  music  all  chased  out 
of  her  soul,  and  the  seven  small  demons  all  in  again. 
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Mrs.  Tnlliver,  foreseeing  nothing  but  misbehavior  whUe 
the  children  remained  indoors,  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
suggesting  that,  now  they  were  rested  after  their  walk,  they 
might  go  and  play  out  of  doors;  and  aunt  Pullet  gave  permis- 
sion, only  enjoining  them  not  to  go  off  the  paved  walks  in  the 
garden,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  poultry  fed,  to  view 
thMn  from  a  distance  on  the  horse-block;  a  restriction  which 
had  been  imposed  ever  since  Tom  had  been  found  guilty  of  run- 
ning after  the  peacock,  with  an  illusory  idea  that  fright  would 
make  one  of  its  feathers  drop  off. 

Mrs.  TulUver's  thoughts  had  been  temporarily  diverted 
from  the  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Glegg  by  millinery  and  maternal 
cares,  but  now  the  great  theme  of  the  bonnet  was  thrown  into 
perspective,  and  the  chUdren  were  out  of  the  way,  yesterday's 
anxieties  recurred. 

"It  weighs  on  my  mind  so  as  never  was,"  she  said,  by  way 
of  opening  the  subject,  "sister  Glegg's  leaving  the  house  in 
that  way.     I'm  sure  I'd  no  wish  t'  offt  id  a  sister." 

"Ah,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  "there's  no  accounting  for  what 
Jane  'nil  do.  I  wouldn't  speak  of  it  out  o'  the  family,  if  it 
wasn't  to  Dr.  TumbuU;  but  it's  my  belief  Jane  lives  too  low. 
I  ve  said  so  to  Pullet  often  and  often,  and  he  knows  it." 

"  Why,  you  said  so  last  Monday  was  a  week,  when  we  came 
away  from  drinking  tea  with  'em,"  said  Mr.  Pullet,  beginning 
to  nurse  his  knee  and  shelter  it  with  his  pocket-handkerchief 
as  was  his  way  when  the  conversation  took  an  interesting  turn' 
"Very  like  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  "for  you  remember 
when  I  said  things,  better  than  I  can  remember  myself.  He's 
got  a  wonderful  memory.  Pullet  has,"  she  continued,  looking 
patheticaUy  at  her  sister.  "  I  should  be  poorly  off  if  he  was 
to  have  a  stroke,  for  he  always  remembers  when  I've  got  to 
take  my  doctov's  stuff;  and  I'm  taking  three  sorts  now." 

"There's  the 'pills  as  before'  every  other  night,  and  the 
new  drops  at  eleven  and  four,  and  the  'fervescing  mixture 
'when  agreeable,'  "  rehearsed  Mr.  Pullet,  with  a  punctuation 
determined  by  a  lozenge  on  his  tongue. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  it  'ud  be  better  fc  sister  Glegg  if  she'd  go  to 
the  doctor  sometimes,  instead  o'  chewing  Turkey  rhubarb 
whenever  there's  anything  the  matter  with  her,"  said  Mrs. 
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Tulliver,  who  natuTally  saw  the  wide  subject  of  medicine 
chiefly  iu  relation  to  Mis.  Gleg(i, 

"It's  dreadful  to  think  on,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  raising  her 
hands  and  letting  them  fall  again,  "  people  playing  with  their 
own  insides  in  that  way  I  And  it's  flying  i'  the  faceo'  Provi- 
dence ;  for  what  are  the  doctors  for,  if  we  aren'  t  to  call  'em 
in?  And  when  folks  have  got  the  money  to  pay  for  a  doctor, 
it  isn't  respectable,  as  I've  told  Jane  many  a  time.  I'm 
ashamed  of  acquaintance  knowing  it." 

"  Well,  we've  no  call  to  be  ashamed,"  said  Mr.  Pullet,  "  for 
Doctor  TumbuU  hasn't  got  such  another  patient  as  you  i'  this 
parish,  now  old  Mrs.  Sutton's  gone." 

"  Pullet  keeps  all  my  physio-bottles,  did  you  know,  Bessy  7  " 
said  Mrs.  Pullet.  "He  won't  have  one  sold.  He  says  it's 
nothing  but  right  folks  should  see  'em  when  I'm  gone.  They 
fill  two  o'  the  long  iStore-room  shelves  a'ready;  but,"  she 
added,  beginning  to  cry  a  little,  "  it's  well  if  they  ever  fill 
three.  I  may  go  before  I've  made  up  the  dozen  o'  these  last 
sizes.  The  pill-boxes  are  in  the  closet  in  my  room, — you'll 
remember  that,  sister, — but  there's  nothing  to  show  for  the 
boluses,  if  it  isn't  the  bills." 

"Don't  talk  o'  your  going,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver;  "I 
should  have  nobody  to  stand  between  me  and  sister  Glegg  if 
you  was  gone.  And  there's  nobody  but  you  can  get  her  to 
make  it  up  with  Mr.  TuUiver,  for  sister  Deane's  never  o'  my 
side,  and  if  she  was,  it' s  not  to  be  looked  for  as  she  can  speak 
like  them  as  have  got  an  independent  f ortin. " 

"  Well,  your  husband  is  awk'ard,  you  know,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs. 
Pullet,  good-naturedly  ready  to  use  her  deep  depression  on 
her  sister's  account  as  well  as  her  own.  "  He's  never  be- 
haved quite  so'  pretty  to  our  family  as  he  should  do,  and  the 
children  take  after  him, — the  boy's  very  mischievous,  and  runs 
away  from  his  aunts  and  uncles,  and  the  gell's  rude  and 
brown.  It's  your  bad  luck,  and  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Bessy; 
for  you  was  allays  my  favorite  sister,  and  we  allays  liked  the 
same  patterns." 

"I  know  T-illiver's  hasty,  and  says  odd  things,"  said  Mrs. 
TuUiver,  wiping  away  one  small  tear  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye ;  "  but  I'm  sure  he's  never  been  the  man,  since  he  married 
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me,  to  object  to  my  making  the  friends  o'  my  side  o'  the 
nmily  welcome  to  the  house." 

"/don't  want  to  make  the  worst  of  you,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs 
PuUet,  oompassionatelj,  "for  I  doubt  you'U  have  trouble 
enough  without  that;  and  your  husband's  got  that  poor  sister 
and  her  children  hanging  on  him,— and  so  given  to  lawing, 
they  say  I  doubt  he'll  leave  you  poorly  off  when  he  dies. 
Not  as  I'd  have  it  said  out  o'  the  family." 

ThU  view  of  her  position  was  naturally  far  from  cheering 
to  Mrs.  Tulliver.     H«  imagination  was  not  easily  acted  on? 
but  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  her  case  was  a  hard  one 
smoe  It  appeared  that  other  people  thought  it  hard 

"I'm  sure,  sister,  I  can't  help  myself,"  she  said,  urged  by 
the  fear  lest  her  anticipated  misfortunes  might  be  held  re- 
tributive, to  take  a  comprehensive  review  of  her  past  conduct 
There's  no  woman  strives  more  for  her  children;  and  I'm 
sure  at  scouring-time  this  Lady-day  as  I've  Uad  all  the  bed- 
hangmgs  taken  down  I  did  as  much  as  the  two  gells  put  to- 
gether; and  there's  this  last  elder-flower  wine  I've  made- 
beautiful!  I  allays  offer  it  along  with  the  sherry,  though  sis- 
ter Glegg  will  have  it  I'm  so  extravagant;  and  as  for  liking 
to  have  my  clothes  tidy,  and  not  go  a  fright  about  the  house, 
there  s  nobody  in  the  parish  can  say  anything  against  me  in 
respect  o'  backbiting  and  making  mischief,  for  I  don't  wish 
anybody  any  harm;  and  nobody  loses  by  sending  me  a  pork- 
pie,  for  my  pies  are  fit  to  show  with  the  best  o'  my  neighbors'  • 
and  the  linen's  so  in  order  as  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow  I 
shoiUdn  t  be  ashamed.  A  woman  can  do  no  more  nor  she 
can. ' 

"But  it's  all  o'  no  use,  you  know,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet, 
Holding  her  head  on  one  side,  and  fixing  her  eyes  pathetically 
on  her  sister,  "if  your  husband  makes  away  with  his  money 
Not  but  what  if  you  was  sold  up,  and  other  folks  bought  your 
furniture,  it's  a  comfort  to  think  as  you've  kept  it  well 
rubbed.  And  there's  the  linen,  with  your  maiden  mark  on, 
might  go  all  over  the  country.  It  'ud  be  a  sad  pity  for  our 
family."    Mrs  Pullet  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"But  what  can  I  do,   sister?"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver      "Mr 
Tulliver's  not  a  man  to  be  dictated  to, -not  if  I  was  to  go  to 
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the  parson  and  get  by  heart  what  I  should  tell  my  husband 
fop  the  best.  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  putting  out  money  and  all  that.  I  could  never  see  into 
men's  business  as  sister  Glegg  does." 

"  Well,  you're  like  me  in  that,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs.  Pallet; 
"and  I  think  it  'ud  be  a* deal  more  becoming  o'  Jane  if  she'd 
have  that  pier-glass  rubbed  oftener,— there  was  ever  so  many 
spots  on  it  last  week,— instead  o'  dictating  to  folks  as  have 
more  comings  in  than  she  ever  had,  and  telling  'em  what 
they've  to  do  with  their  money.  But  Jane  and  me  were  allays 
contrairy;  she  wmM  have  striped  things,  and  I  like  spots. 
You  like  a  spot  too,  Bessy;  we  allays  hung  together  i'  that." 
"Yes,  Sophy,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  "I  remember  our  hav- 
ing a  blue  ground  with  a  white  spot  both  alike,— I've  got  a 
bit  in  a  bed-quilt  now;  and  if  you  would  but  go  and  see  sister 
Glegg,  and  persuade  her  to  make  it  up  with  TuUiver,  I  should 
take  it  very  kind  of  you.  You  was  allays  a  good  sister  to  me. " 
"  But  the  right  thing  'ud  be  for  Tulliver  to  go  and  make  it 
up  with  her  himself,  and  say  he  was  sorry  for  speaking  so 
rash.  If  he's  borrowed  money  of  her,  he  shouldn't  be  above 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  whose  partiality  did  not  blind  her  to 
principles;  she  did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  people  of  in- 
dependent fortune. 

"It's  no  use  talking  o'  that,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
almost  peevishly.  "  If  I  was  to  go  down  on  my  bare  knfies 
on  the  gravel  to  Tulliver,  he'd  never  humble  himself." 

"  Well,  you  can't  expect  me  to  persuade  Jane  to  beg  par- 
don," said  Mrs.  Pullet.  "Her  temper's  beyond  everything; 
it's  well  if  it  doesn't  carry  her  ofE  her  mind,  though  there 
never  was  any  of  our  family  went  to  a  madhouse." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  her  begging  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Tul- 
liver. "  But  if  she'd  just  take  no  notice,  and  not  call  her 
money  in;  as  it's  not  so  much  for  one  sister  to  ask  of  another; 
time  'ud  mend  things,  and  Tulliver  'ud  forget  all  about  it, 
and  they'd  be  friends  again." 

Mrs.  Tulliver,  you  perceive,  was  not  aware  of  her  hus- 
band's irrevocable  determination  to  pay  in  the  five  hundred 
pounds;  at  least  such  a  determination  exceeded  her  powers  of 
belief. 
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^17.'\  i^"^'"  '^^  ^"'-  P"""*.  •nournfulJy,  «/  don't 
you  a  good  turn,  if  it  ia  to  be  done.  And  I  don't  Uke  it^f 
8l.aU  tell  Jane  that;  and  I  don't  mind  driving  to  Jane's  to! 

"I've  no  objections,"  said  Mr.  PuUet,  who  was  Derf«,fl. 

Tulhver  did  not  apply  to  him  for  money.  Mr  Pullet  was 
nervous  aboutihis  investments,  and  did  Lt  see  hoTa  Z 
c^uld  have  any  security  for  his  money  unless  he  tumedtt  tato 

be  better  for  Mrs.  Tulhver  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to 
sister  Qlegg,  Mrs.  Pullet,  observing  that  it  wa^  tevtfm^ 
r       J'tV""?"'^™""  "  delicate  damask  rapkitwUch 

;JS      :^^  '  \°°°  "P®"'  ''"'  '"»*««d  of  the  tea-tray,  Sallv  in- 

Tulhver  gave  a  scream,  causing  uncle  Pullet  to  swaUow  U« 
lozenge-for  the  fifth  time  in  his  Ufe,  as  he  afterw^U 


CHAPTER  X. 


HAOOnt  BBHAVBS   WORSE  THAN  SHE  EXPECTED. 

Tm:  Startling  Object  Which  thus  made  an  epoch  for  nncle 
son  f rlT°  ""^  n  f^  ""'^  ^"o^'  ^^^  °°«  ^^e  of  her^e  ! 
S  5S  Zr^J°°'  '"  """  bonnet-crown.  wet  and  disco  - 
ored  with  mud,  holdmg  out  two  tiny  blackened  hands  and 
makmg  a  very  piteous  face.     To  account  for  this  rmpreTe 

fhe^omTt^'/T^^^''^''^  P"'-'  -«  "»st  rZn  to 
idaTsmLrH""  *'  ""'V'"*^""  -«°ttoP%outof  doors, 
s^ul^t  r  f ""'°'  !'■''  ^""^  ^'^  possession  of  Maggie-; 
soul  at  an  early  period  of  the  dav  had  returned  in  all  the 
greater  force  after  a  temporary  absence.     All  thedi^rLSe 
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reooUwUona  of  the  mommg  were  thick  opon  her,  when  Tom. 
Tv  h?,  f^^-Tru'"^''  ^."  '""^  '^°  considerably  refreshed 
said  Here,  Lucy,  you  oome  along  with  me, "  and  walked  off 
to  the  are.  where  the  toads  were,  as  if  there  were  no  Maggie 

lit"  ,T-  ^T»  *^''''  ^'^«'^  ''"Sered  at  a  distoce, 
looking  hke  a  small  Medusa  with  her  .nakes  cropped.  Tucy 
was  naturally  pleased  that  cousin  Tom  was  so  good  to  her,  and 
It  was  very  amusing  to  see  him  tickling  a  fat  toad  with  a 
p.eoe  of  string  when  the  toad  was  safe  down  the  area,  with  an 

Zff  f '"?  °'""  ^""•„  ^""  ^""y  ""^"^  Maggieto^njoy  the 
spsctaole  also,  especially  as  she  would  doubtless  find  «  name 
for  the  toad  andsay  what  had  been  his  past  history,  for  Lucy 
had  a  delighted  semi-belief  in  Maggie's  stories  ^Ct  the  live 
„  w/l    .T"^^  "?°"  ^^  accidenti-how  Mrs.  Earwig  had 

hot  copper,  for  which  reason  she  was  running  so  fast  to  fetch 
the  doctor  Tom  had  a  profound  contempt  for  thUnonsense 
of  Maggie's,  smashing  the  earwig  at  once  as  a  superfluous  yet 
easy  means  of  proving  the  entire  unreality  of  such  a  story- 
but  Lucy,  for  the  life  of  her,  could  not  help  fancying  tere 
was  something, nit,  and  at  all  ev.-ts  thought  it  wfs  ve^ 
pretty  make-believe  So  now  the  desire  to  know  thl  hisZ 
of  a  very  portly  toad,  added  to  her  habitual  affectionaten«s7 
made  her  run  back  to  Maggie  and  say,  "Oh,  there  is  such  a 
big,  funny  toad,  Maggie  I  Do  come  and  see  1 » 
Maggie  said  nothing,   but  turned  away  from  her  with  a 

LuT  'T"°U  ^J°°»  "'  ^•'--^"'el  to  prefer  Lu^  to  her? 
Lucy  madepartof  his  unkindness.    Maggie  would  have  though 
litlfl  "^^'^  '^^  """^"^  never  be  cross  with  pretty 

little  Lucy,  anymore  than  she  could  be  cruel  to  a  little  white 

LucT^f  •"*''".' •T.^^'^  ^""y^  "^-^  ^-*«  indiffe^It  to 
Lucy  before,  and  it  had  been  left  to  Maggie  to  pet  and  make 
much  of  her.  As  it  was,  she  was  actually  begin^ng  to  th^k 
W  f «  should  hke  to  make  Lucy  cry  by  slapping  or  pinching 
he^  especially  as  it  might  vex  Tom,  whom  it  was  of  no  2 
to  .lap  even  ^  she  dared,  because  he  didn't  mind  it.     And  if 

fZL^i\^''  *^'™'  ^"^^'^  was  sure  he  would  have  got 
inenoa  with  her  sooner. 
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Tickling  a  fat  toad  who  is  not  biithlv  ■«»i»l»  i.  » 
ment  that  it  i.  possible  to  exhaust  and  'C  bJ  .1 1  .  T~' 
to  look  round  for  son,e  other  n.l\f"p  J.r.  fhe  ttn^  ""H 

wair..Se\rn:s'.rt:£:f;:t^^S^^ 
With  ^L^"arra"s  ^^^ji't  r-'  •"•^^ 

"what  do  you  think  I  mean  to  dor'         ^      '  """"^  "»■""' 
;;What,  Tom?"  said  Lucy,  with  curiosity. 
1  mean  to  go  to  the  pond  and  look  at  th«  nil,,      v 
go  wiU.  me  if  you  like,»'said  the  y^ung  aln:""-     ^°"  ""^^ 

goif^re'Sr"'     "''''-^^-     "^-'-iwemustn't 
"  Oh,  I  shall  go  out  at  the  other  end  of  tho  <«.™i<.„  »      •  j 

S-i'uroJiT-  — .--^r-if^i^; 
b^irs:;:cCr:tLsr°  ^^  —  --^^ 

Tom'^'-VoTsayftiokylr''  '^  -»  '^f-  .™,"  said 

Tom  walked  along,  and  Lucy  trotted  by  his  side    tim.dW 

!?iT!.*^'  "^-  *™''*  °^  ''°^»  ^"'"ettinjnaih  :  LIxc  S 
aiso  by  the  mention  of  that  celebrity,  the  pike  abi^w  Wh 
she  was  quite  nncertain  whether  it^  was  a  fi  h  or  Itwf 

Srerfour  '""r  ^^^r'^'''  --^  -i-i  -t  -1^ 
£gt:s^obSr£:^^^^-]^^ 

should  do  or  see  anything  of  which  she  was  ignor^t  would 

did  not  show  when  he  was  watehed  for  but  Tom  caught  2 
of  something  m  rapid  movement  in  the  water  which  fflLl^ 
!m  to  another  spot  on  the  brink  of  the  p^nd.  ^ 
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bt^I'^h.  ^^L""  *f"  ^"-'-don'tatep  where  the  cow.  h«v 
t^-.  ?^      '  P?""""'  *"  »  P">i"»«l«  of  dry  gr..,,  with 

todden  mud  on  each  aide  of  it;  for  Tom'a  contemptuoui  oon- 
ception  of  a  girl  included  the  attribute  of  being  unfit  to  walk 
in  dirty  places. 

Lucy  came  carefully  aa  ahe  was  bidden,  and  bent  down  to 
look  at  what  seemed  a  golden  arrow-head  darting  through  the 
water.  It  was  a  water-snake,  Tom  told  her;  and  Lucy  at 
last  could  see  the  serpentine  wave  of  its  body,  very  much 
wondering  that  a  snake  could  awim.  Maggie  had  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer;  she  must  see  it  too,  though  it  was  bitter  to 
her,  like  everything  else,  since  Tom  did  not  care  about  her 
seeing  it.  At  last  she  was  close  by  Lucy ;  and  Tom,  who  had 
been  aware  of  her  approach,  but  would  not  notice  it  till  he 
was  obliged,  turned  round  and  said,— 

"Now,  get  away,  Maggie;  there's  no  room  for  you  on  the 
grass  here.     Nobody  asked  you  to  come." 

There  were  passions  at  war  in  Maggie  at  that  moment  to 
have  made  a  tragedy,  if  tragedies  were  made  by  passion  only; 
but  the  essential  r,  ,Urttt„i  which  was  present  in  the  passioii 
WM  wanting  to  the  action  i  the  utmost  Maggie  could  do,  with 
a  fierce  thrust  of  her  small  brown  arm,  was  to  push  poor  little 
pmk-and-white  Lucy  into  the  cow-trodden  mud. 

Then  Tom  could  not  restrain  himself,  and  gave  Maggie  two 
smart  slaps  on  the  arm  as  he  ran  to  pick  up  Lucy,  who  lav 
crymg  helplessly.  Maggie  retreated  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  a 
few  yards  off,  and  looked  on  impenitently.  Usually  her  re- 
pentance came  quickly  after  one  rash  deed,  but  now  Tom  and 
Lucy  Iiad  made  her  so  miserable,  she  was  glad  to  spoil  their 
happiness,--glad  to  make  everybody  uncomfortable.  Why 
should  she  be  sorry?  Tom  was  very  slow  to  forgive  her,  how- 
ever sorry  she  might  have  been. 

"I  shall  tell  mother,  you  know,  Miss  Mag,'.'  said  Tom, 
loudly  and  emphatically,  as  soon  as  Lucy  was  up  and  ready 
to  walk  away.  It  was  not  Tom's  practice  to  "  tell, "  but  here 
justice  Clearly  demanded  that  Maggie  should  be  visited  with 
the  utmost  punishment;  not  that  Tom  had  learned  to  put  his 
views  in  that  abstract  form;   he  never  mentioned  "justice," 
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tt^  no  idea  that  his  desire  to  puai.h  might  be  «UW  bv 
tW  .  „'  ^Tn      ^'"''"  '""  *°°  •""™''  'barbed  by  thfevU 

andthed.goomfortof  being  wet  and  dirty, -to  think  much 
of  the  cause,  which  was  entirely  mysterious  to  her  8he 
could  never  have  guessed  what  she  had  done  to  ms^e  Ma  .i« 
d^^Sle    aLd"'  t  ""'  """  *^''««-'  -»  ver"ik"da^'d 

E  ^S''  ''iK  J*"''*''  ■""  ""'"^  -^of  ihete :^d 
«  a  „   *^'  *!'?™  "'tb  *>«  small  Medusa  face. 

.„^s'^i^'?t"^.'^°°''  ^^"^  '^«y  '"""bed  the  kitchen  door 

^«H     ^,  w  "^.'"  '^•""  '"  '^^^""^  "-o^*.  with  a  p  eTof 

^sX  ^^n'*".?"-'"''"'^""^  »  toasting-Lk  in  heZd, 

-Jly,  teU  mother  .t  was  Maggie  p,       '  Lucy  into^he 

thrt?»'s^d"a^^l  ""T  '"^  ^'^  y°"  8et  near  such  mud  a. 

and  L,r„  Jtl^'  '"'^"'«  "  *'y  ^'«'«'  "^  'he  stooped  down 
and  examined  the  corpua  delicti 

to  boTul'TZ""**!."  ^'^  °°'  been  rapid  and  capacious  enough 
to  include  this  question  among  the  foreseen  consequences  but 
t  was  no  sooner  put  than  he  foresaw  whither  it  Tended'  ^d 
that  Maggie  would  not  be  considered  the  only  oulp  tin  Te 

LTsallvwf:^'^"''*'^''"''^*"""  ^'^o  kitohendoor,  leTv! 
mg  Sally  to  that  pleasure  of  guessing  which  active  minds  no- 
toriously prefer  to  ready-made  knowledge. 

SaUy   as  you  are  aware,  lost  no  time  in  presenting  Lucv  at 
Se  Cui' 'tT'  ""  ^''^^  "°  "'^^  -^  ""J^*  introduced  Lo 

"Goodness  gracious  I "  aunt  Pullet  exclaimed,  after  nrelud- 

Z^!^'"T^''}tt  '•'™'^'   "ke«Pheratthedo^r,Ti, 
Don  t  bring  her  oft  the  oil-clrith,  whatever  you  do."  ^ 

T„1W  '  *""^'t'^  ^*°  """^  """ty  '°»'J>"  said  Mrs 

Julhver,  going  up  to  Lucy  to  examine  into  the  amount  of 

JrCn^'"  '"  '''''''  '^^  ^^'*''--"  resplrieThel 
aaid  SaUy;  "Master  Tom's  been  and  said  so,  Ld  they  mu^t 
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Ltoi  di^"  *""'' ""  "'• """  """•  "'•y  --'-^ »«' «»» 

Mr.   PuJlet,  .a  a  tone  of  prophetic  sadne,.,    "  it?,  yoi  ohU 
dren.-there'.  no  knowing  what  they'll  oome  to  " 

Mr5.  Tulliver  was  mute,  feeling  her.elf  a  truly  wretoheu 
wou^H  ;k  v  T"',:  '^,"'°"8'"  P'~»«d  upon  her  ti..t^pto 
»»^11^  m"  '"?.,'*'""'  """-""^B  wicked  to  deMsrVber 
maternal  troubles,  while  Mr.,  l-ullet  began  to  give  elaborate 
direction,  to  Sally  how  to  guard  the  premise.*  f™m.e^"u1 
I^^JIIV"  K  """T  °*  "»"»^°8  tbe  dirt.  Meantime  tea  wa. 
w«™  f  T''  I,:"  ''y.'*'-'"*'^  "^d  th«  two  naughty  children 
were  to  have  the.,,  in  an  ignominious  manner  in  the  kitohr 
Mrs.  Tulhver  went  out  to  speak  to  the.e  naughty  chiWre^' 
supposing  them  to  be  clo.e  at  hand;  but  it  wa.  not  u^tU  af^; 
some  .earch  that  .he  fcund  Tom  leaning  with  rathe^a  h^! 
ened  carele..  air  again.t  the  white  paling  of  the  poultrv-yard. 
and  lowering  his  piece  of  string  ou  the  other  side'^  a\^^s 
of  exasperating  the  turksy-cook. 

"Tom,  you  naughty  boy,  where',  your  sister?"  said  Mrs 
Tulhver,  in  a  distressed  voice. 

"Idm't  know,"  said  Tom;  his  eagerness  for  justice  on 
K^*1f  *^*u  '^"",'»'«''»d  'inoe  he  had  seen  clearly  that  it  could 
hardly  be  brought  about  without  the  injustice  of  «,me  bls^e 
on  his  own  conduct.  "'-uio 

ing  rou^Jd  "'''"  ^^  ^°"  ^'^"^  '""'"'   '""^  **'  '°°"'"'  ^~''- 

"Sitting  under  the  tree,  against  the  pond,"  .aid  Tom   ao- 

kTOk'  ""'  *°  everything  but  the  string  and  the  tur- 

"Then  go  and  fetch  her  in  this  minute,  you  naughty  boy 
And  how  could  you  think  o'  going  to  the  pond,  and  iS 
your  s,ster  where  there  wa.  dirtf  You  knov^'.e'l'l  do  miS 
If  there's  mischief  to  be  done." 

It  was  Mrs.  TuUiver's  way,  if  she  blamed  Tom,  to  refer  nis 
misdemeanor,  somehow  or  other,  to  Maggie 

hJ-t"  w*°^-^.¥«''  ""'"«  "^""^  ^y  t^'^  PO""!  roused  an 
W  Kl  **""*  *^.";  Oliver's  mind,  and  she  mounted  Z 
horse-block  to  satisfy  herself  by  a  sight  of  that  fatal  child 
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whU.  Tom  wUked-not  very  quickly. 


m 


W»  wa/  toward 

pond.  Mrs.  Pmiet  oLrvUTal  thi  chUd  liZ  T'  '"/'' 
-or.,  end  f  .he  lived,  there  wa.  no  knowing  S  uTtuH  ." 
confused  and  oyerwhelmaH  h„  *i.-  '"».'  »na  Mr.  Pullet, 

the  most  distant  ^otat  before  her      wlw.""*.^  ^* 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MAGGIE    TBIE8    TO   KUN   AWAV    T-SOM    HEB   SHADOW. 

Tn^TJt"'"  '"*«°*!°°«' \»  "»°al.  were  on  a  larger  scale  than 
Ir/»^  ":?8"'«'i-  The  resolution  that  gathered  in  hej 
Tt  .w'  ^""".''""''•'y  ^^  walked  away,  was  not  so  sim- 
ple as  that  of  gomg  home.  Nol  she  would  run  away  and  go 
to  the  gypsies,  and  Tom  should  never  see  her  any  more      That 

toW  l"w"T  "  "'^  '^'''  *°  ^"^S'*'  «^«  ^^^  beensooften 
told  she  was  like  a  gypsy,  and  "half  wild,"  that  when  she 
was  miserable  i^  seemed  to  her  the  only  wly  of  e^clping  op! 

Sr.^^  "^'"^  ?°'''*'y  "  ''"""'"y  wi*^  oiroum^st^ces, 
would  be  to  live  in  a 'little  brown  tent  on  the  commons;  th^ 
gypsies,  she  considered,  would  gladly  receive  her  and  pa^  her 
much  respect  on  account  of  her  superior  knowledge.  Ihe  had 
once  mentioned  her  views  on  this  point  to  Tom,  ^dsuggested 
that  he  should  stain  his  face  brown,  and  they  should  nin 
away  together;  but  Tom  rejected  the  s'cheme  wiL  co^  emT 
observmg  that  gypsies  were  thieves,  and  hardly  got  anvthW 
to  eat  and  had  nothing  to  drive  but'a  donkey  ^To  d^'^how! 
ever,  Maggie  thought  her  misery  had  reached  a  pitch  afwhirh 
^psydom  was  her  only  refuge,  and  she  rose  from  her  elt  on 
he  roots  of  the  tree  with  the  sense  that  this  was  a  great  crisU 

DunW  n"'  "^"  "'"^'^  '""  ''"^^^'  «'^y  till  8hrcame  to 
Dmilow  Common,  where  there  would  certainly  be  gypsies 
^d  cruel  Tom  and  the  rest  of  her  relations  who  foufrS 
^  h  her,  should  never  see  her  any  more.     She  thought  of 

,dl^f    'i'  ^''^r.^°"^'  ''"'  «^«  ^<x^nei\ed  herself  fo  the 
Idea  of  parting  with  him,  by  determining  that  she  would  se 
cretly  send  him  a  letter  by  a  small  gvosv   who  Jli,]^ 
away  without  telling  where'she  was.  afd'K't  T^  know" 
Jat^she  was  well  and  happy,  and  always  loved  him  vei^ 

TomS  toTe^°o  7'  °^'"'t'''  "'^^  ^'"'"•°8'  ^"*  ^^^  tl'«ti'°e 
loZ  fi«  Jr  1^  ^^T  '*'"  ^'^  *'  ^^^  -I'st*"™  of  three 
long  fields,  and  was  on  the  edge  of  the  lane  leading  to  the 
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the'eo^onThr  Cpts*t?eTtr''''r'^"''t'° 
notfthatA^.  .1,,.  BJ'PBies  were,  but  her  resolution  had 

not  abated;  she  presently  passed  through  the  eate  intn  th» 
lane,  not  knowing  where  it  would  lead  her  for  it  ta,  n^  f >? 

had  a  sixpence  in  her  pocket,_her  uncle  Glegg's  presenf 

a  noli  '  T""^''"**'^  '™"  °"'  --J  «-«  tU^  P~r  man  wi^i; 
a  polite  smile,  hoping  he  would  feel  very  kind'.   tow^-H  h! 
as  a  generous  person      "Tli»t'«  fi.„      i  toward  her 

oi,»     -J        ,     I'oiooii.        inat  8  the  only  money  I've  ant  " 
she  said  apologetically.     "Thank  yon,  little  m^s  "  ZtL 

ZZ'"  V'f  "'P^*^'  ^"-^  S''^^^^^^  tonetha^Magg  i?i 
pated,  and  she  even  observed  that  he  smiled  and  win!L  ,t 
his  companion.     She  walked  on  hurriedly,  but  wa^  Twa^e  that 

wl^."'"  ''"f  '"^^^^  «*>"'  probably  rioTaSe* 
her,  and  she  presently  heard  them  laughing  loudlv    XhhTT 

TomTf  *°/r.r  ^"^y-S^*  thiSf'stSas  L  £^ 
Tom  had  said  that  her  cropped  hair  made  her  look  like  I' 

Itwas  clear  that  she  Z^^^'l^^X  ^e^l  tvoLbtr 

fhefie?d°°°^''Tf "'  -1  she  thought  she  w  Jd  t^™  into 
the  fields  again,  but  not  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ian«  .„ T  / 
lest  they  should  still  be  uncleTulTet's  fieWs      Sh«  t      !; 
through  the  first  gate  that  was  nottked,  a  d  felt  J  dSt 
ful  sense  of  privacy  in  creeping  along  by   he  hedgerows  £; 

lZ::ZTuTl'  ^T"-'"-     «' «  --  used?:  rndeHng 
about  the  fields  by  herself,  and  was  less  timid  there  than^f 
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the  highroad.  Sometimes  she  had  to  climb  oyer  high  gates, 
but  that  wa«  a  small  eril;  she  was  getting  out  of  r^ch  ver^ 
fa^t  and  she  should  probably  soon  come  within  sight  of  Dun- 

WhT^TV^"''"*'!"^  """^  °*^«^  common,  for  she  had 
heard  her  father  say  that  you  couldn't  go  ver^  far  w='\out 
commg  to  a  common.  She  hoped  so,  fop  she  was  ,  ,ing 
rather  tired  and  hungry,  and  until  she  reached  the  gypsie! 
.^n  >.  '^  T  v'f "!  P^'P*"'  °^  ^'^'"i  ""d  butter.  It  was 
of^>,«'?;^/^^;^^*:  for  aunt  Pullet,  retaining  the  early  habito 
and  «t^  r/^"^"^'  *°°^^''^^  i^-Past  four  by  the  sun, 
and  at  fire  by  the  kitchen  clock;  so,  thoug.  it  was  nearly  a^ 

thTfi'M"'.  ^^*''".*t''''''  **""«  "^^  "^  gathering  gloom  on 
the  fields  to  remmd  her  that  the  night  would  come  Still,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  walking  a  very  great  distance 
wdeed,  and  it  was  really  surprising  that  the  common  Td  not 
come  withm  sight.  Hitherto  she  had  been  in  the  rich  par^h 
I  if?""'  i''  ™  *''*™  "^^  *  great  deal  of  pasture-land,  and 
she  had  only  seen  one  laborer  at  a  distance.  That  wa^  for- 
tunate m  some  respects,  as  laborers  might  be  too  ignorant  to 
understand  the  propriety  of  her  wanting  to  go  to  Duilow  Com- 
mon; yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  could  have  met 
some  one  who  would  tell  her  the  way  without  wanting  to 
know  anything  about  her  private  business.     At  last,  however, 

&'?,.  V.  ."^u  *°  ""  *'"^'  ^^  ^««gi«  f°"°d  herself 
lookmg  through  the  bars  of  a  gate  into  a  lane  with  a  wide 

margin  of  grass  on  each  side  of  it.  She  had  never  seen  such 
a  wide  lane  before,  and,  without  her  knowing  why,  it  gave 
her  the  impression  that  the  common  could  not  be  far  off  •  per- 
haps ,t  was  because  she  saw  a  donkey  with  a  log  to  his  foot 
feeding  on  the  grassy  margin,  for  she  had  seen  a  donkey  with 
that  pitiable  encumbrance  on  Duulow  Common  when  she  had 
been  across  it  m  her  father's  gig.  She  crept  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate  and  walked  on  with  new  spirit,  though  not  with- 

^l'lY'^^"'^KvT'°^/P''"y°°'  ^""^  *  highwayman  with  a 
pistol,  and  a  blinkmg  dwarf  in  yellow  with  a  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear  and  ^jj,^^  miscellaneous  dangers.  For  poor  little  Mag- 
gie had  at  once  the  timidity  of  an  active  imagination  and  the 
daring  that  comes  from  overmastering  impulse.  She  had 
rushed  mto  the  adventure  of  seeking  her  unknown  kindred 
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caught  sigh  o7a  sffldl  nat  "f  ^!'T«  °*  '^^  '"'"*  *'"'*  '^ 
pemost,  by  the  sideof  a^hmoek^h    ^^'  '"^f^^  "P'  *«"*  "P" 

-siy  pUnat„.ai:-!i"dSi  'Sr^^^^rrr '" 
r.rir3X^ta?iTern:?^^^^ 

ESjf:iSr~SJSr^ 

theteaandoZrgSs    ittf  ^T"""."'"''  ''^°  ^"'"'^'^ 

«>me  cohort  £t  Spares  itTw'  "'  ^'r'*  '^"^ 
idiots,  80  there  was  nf  danger  o?ftSfL?"''' fl^^  *'"»* 
of  setting  her  down  at  the  «„;     ,  ^  """  *^«  "'^tate 

plain  shf  had'ractd'rttf:  of!rr  t^Jt.  ''T 
proved  to  be  a  vounB  woman  JiVh  u  u  .  **^*'  ''^'o 
slowly  to  meet  he^^  7^1  ZLa  ^  °1  ^  "  "'"'  ^"^^-^ 
trembli  igly  as    it   awSi        /^  m  tb^  new  face  rather 

thought  f.LwLTpulet'trtL"''/"'"""''   •'^  *^« 

in  aSTcSglrn^-  -'°«  '°^"  ^-^^  ^«^  «aid. 
Itwasdelightfui,  and  just  what  Maggie  expected;  the  gyp. 
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sies  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  little  lady,  and  were  prepared 
to  treat  her  accordingly. 

"  Not  any  farther, "  said  Maggie,  feeling  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing what  she  had  rehearsed  in  a  dream.  "  I'm  come  to  stay 
with  yim,  please." 

"  That's  pretty;  come,  then.  Why,  what  a  nice  little  lady 
you  are,  to  be  sure!  "  said  the  gypsy,  taking  her  hy  the  hand. 
Maggie  thought  her  very  agreeable,  but  wished  she  had  not 
been  so  dirty. 

There  was  quite  a  group  round  the  fire  when  they  reached 
it.  An  old  gypsy  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  nursing 
her  knees,  and  occasionally  poking  a  skewer  into  the  round 
kettle  that  sent  forth  an  odorous  steam;  two  small  shock- 
headed  children  were  lying  prone  and  resting  on  their  elbows 
something  like  small  sphinxes;  and  a  placid  donkey  was 
bending  his  head  over  a  tall  girl,  who,  lying  on  her  back,  was 
scratching  his  nose  and  indulging  him  with  a  bite  of  excellent 
stolen  hay.  The  slanting  sunlight  fell  kindly  upon  them,  and 
the  scene  was  really  very  pretty  and  comfortable,  Maggie 
thought,  only  she  hoped  they  would  soon  set  out  the  tea-cups. 
Everything  would  be  quite  charming  when  she  had  taught  the 
gypsies  to  use  a  washing-basin,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in 
books.  It  was  a  little  confusing,  though,  that  the  young 
woman  began  to  speak  to  the  old  one  in  a  language  which  Mag- 
gie did  not  understand,  while  the  tall  girl,  who  was  feeding 
the  donkey,  sat  up  and  stared  at  her  without  offering  any  salu- 
tation.    At  last  the  old  woman  said, — - 

"What!  my  pretty  lady,  are  you  come  to  stay  with  us? 
Sit  ye  down  and  tell  us  where  you  come  from." 

It  was  just  like  a  story ;  Maggie  liked  to  be  called  pretty 
lady  and  treated  in  this  way.     She  sat  down  and  said, 

"  I'm  come  from  home  because  I'm  unhappy,  and  I  mean  to 
be  a  gypsy.  I'll  live  with  you  if  you  like,  and  I  can  teach 
you  a  great  many  things." 

"  Such  a  clever  little  lady,"  said  the  woman  with  the  baby, 
sitting  down  by  Maggie,  and  allowing  baby  m  crawl ;  "  and 
such  a  pretty  bonnet  and  frock,"  she  added,  taking  off  Mag- 
gie's bonnet  and  looking  at  it  while  she  made  av.  observation 
to  the  old  woman,  in  the  unknown  language.     The  tall  girl 
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snatched  the  bonnet  and  put  it  on  hep  own  hea.!  hin^  f„ 
most  with  a  grin,  but  Maggie  was  drLTned  1  ^  ahTw 
^f  S"^  °"  ''"  '"''^'^''  •-  "  ""^^  --  "-eptibJ:  atuT 
"I  don't  want  to  wear  a  bonnet,"  she  said-   "TM  ....^ 

hTsi^r'if^tt^'^^''^^'^-^--^''^'""^^^^^^^^ 

it  off    W  T  -1^        •  ""^^  'J""'"'  ^""K  *'"  yesterday,  when  I  cut 
prejudice  in  favor  of  lone  hair      ll7 ^^^        ^  f  .*  ^""""K 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  little  ladyl-and  rich,  I'm  sure  "  8«id  fh. 

"  vr^'v  .,.  ^  "  ^''''  "•  *  beautiful  house  at  home?  " 

Yes,  my  home  is  pretty,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  the  river 

where  we  go  fishing,  but  I'm  often  very  unhappy      I  sS 

have  liked  to  bring  my  books  with  me,  but  lime  away  La 

18  in  my  books,  I've  read  them  so  many  times  ami  th!f  n 
amuse  you  And  I  can  tell  you  somethig"2ut  Geography 
too,— that's  about  the  world  wB  livA  i«  ,»  ""  "™grapny 
toresting.  Did  you  ever  wTbouIclmS  "  "'"^  ^°'  '"• 
Maggie's  eyes  had  begun  to  sparkle  and  her  cheeks  tn  «„=>, 
-she  was  really  beginning  to  instruct  the  gyp£  l^dS' 
ing  great  influence  over  them  The  cn.n»,-<..  fV  f^  ^ 
not  without  amazement  atThis  2k  Trh^r^'^r '''" 
was  divided  hv  ti,,.  -.    <.    ^    \        '  '"°"8n  their  attention 

'  Is  that  where  you  live,  my  little  lady  '  "  aai.l  fl>«  „i^ 
an,  at  the  mention  of  Columbus  '  ^  '""^' 

put  chamsonhim  and  treated  him  very  badly    vouknn? 


'lir^j 
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"Why,  she's  hungry,  poor  little  lady,"  said  the  yonngeT 
woman.  "  Give  her  some  o'  the  cold  victual.  You've  been 
walking  a  good  way,  I'll  be  bound,  my  dear.  Where's  your 
home?" 

•'It's  Dorlcote  Mill,  a  good  way  off,"  said  Maggie.  "My 
father  is  Mr.  Tulliver,  but  we  mustn't  let  him  know  where  I 
am,  else  he'll  fetch  me  home  again.  Where  does  the  queen 
of  the  gypsies  live?  " 

"What!  do  you  want  to  go  to  her,  my  little  lady?"  said 
the  younger  woman.  The  tall  girl  meanwhile  was  constantly 
staring  at  Maggie  and  grinning.  Her  manners  were  certainly 
not  agreeable. 

"No,"  said  Maggie,  "I'm  only  thinking  that  if  she  isn't  a 
very  good  queen  lyou  might  be  glad  when  she  died,  and  you 
could  choose  another.  If  I  was  a  queen,  I'd  be  a  very  good 
queen,  and  kind  to  everybody. " 

"  Here's  a  bit  o'  nice  victual,  then,"  said  the  old  woman, 
handing  to  Maggie  a  lump  of  dry  bread,  which  she  had  taken 
from  a  bag  of  scraps,  and  a  piece  of  cold  bacon. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Maggie,  looking  at  the  food  without 
taking  it;  "but  will  you  give  me  some  bread-and-butter  and 
tea  instead?    I  don't  like  bacon." 

"We've  got  no  tea  nor  butter,"  said  the  old  woman,  with 
something  like  a  scowl,  as  if  she  were  getting  tired  of  coaxing. 

"Oh,  a  little  bread  and  treacle  would  do,"  said  Maggie. 

"We  han't  got  no  treacle,"  said  the  old  woman,  crossly, 
whereupon  there  followed  a  sharp  dialogue  between  the  two 
women  in  their  unknown  tongue,  and  one  of  the  small  sphinxes 
snatched  at  the  bread-and-bacon,  and  began  to  eat  it.  At 
this  moment  the  tall  girl,  who  had  gone  a  few  yards  off,  came 
back,  and  said  something  which  produced  a  strong  effect.  The 
old  woman,  seeming  to  forget  Maggie's  hunger,  poked  the 
skewnr  into  the  pot  with  new  vigor,  and  'le  younger  crept 
under  the  tent,  and  reached  out  some  platters  and  spoons. 
Maggie  trembled  a  little,  and  was  afraid  the  tears  would  come 
into  her  eyes.  Meanwhile  the  tall  girl  gave  a  shrill  cry,  and 
presently  came  running  up  the  boy  whom  Maggie  had  passed 
as  he  was  sleeping, — a  rough  urchin  about  the  age  of  Tom. 
He  stared  at  Maggie,  and  there  ensued  much  incomprehensi- 
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while  a  black  cur  ran  barking  up  to  Magge    a^d  Z^? ' 
int.  a  tremor  that  only  founia  n^ew  catf^'  t^e  cu^s  ^^ 

:rai:s'h:reiSS«"^'  -ga.ra-:j 

of  SfpJLtr:!  'I  ""^  '"P'^"'^'"  ■">«  ^''o^W  over  be  queen 
1m  kn'owfedge  -"—ate  to  then,  an^using'  and 

fn,^K^  *J'^°'?  °°''  ^^™*'*  *°  *'«  inquiring  about  Maerie 
for  they  looked  at  her,  and  the  tone  of  the  ccnveraation  he' 
came  of  that  pacific  kind  which  impUes  curios™^e  sfd" 
and  the  power  of  satisfying  it  on  the  other  At  iLt  tt! 
younger   woman  said  in  her  previous  deferentifi;   "LSg 

glad? »"  ""'  ""''  "'^''''  "="'"«  *°  »-  ^'^  ^■.  aren't  you 
"  Ay  very  glad,"  said  the  younger  man,  who  was  lookinif  at 
Maggie's  sJver  thimble  and  other  small  matters  tha  Tad  bt4 
taken  from  her  pocket.  He  returned  them  all  except  Z 
Meto  the  younger  woman,  with  some  observation  2 
she  immediately  restored  them  to  Maggie's  pocket   wM«  T. 

takenTffa^fi™.  .  ."''''.J  """^  potatoes, -which  had  been 
taken  off  tte  fiie  and  turned  out  into  a  yellow  platter. 

Maggie  began  to  think  that  Tom  must  be  rLht  about  the 
^psies;  tteymustcertainly  be  thieves,  unlessTem^ meant 
Sv^niUo  hL"?"';'^  ""'  ""'■     «^«  ''-W  wilUngly  have 

p:\it;t^ita:rorir^^^^^^^ 
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"We've  got  nothing  nice  for  a  lady  to  eat,"  laid  the  old 
woman,  in  her  coaxing  tone.  "  And  she's  so  hungry,  sweet 
littie  lady." 

"  Here,  my  dear,  try  if  you  can  eat  a  bit  o'  this,"  said  the 
younger  woman,  handing  some  of  the  stew  on  a  brown  dish 
with  an  iron  spoon  to  Maggie,  who,  remembering  that  the  old 
woman  had  seemed  angry  with  her  for  not  liking  the  bread- 
and-bacon,  dared  not  refuse  the  stew,  though  fear  had  chased 
away  her  appetite.  If  her  father  would  but  come  by  in  the 
gig  and  take  her  up!  Or  even  if  Jack  the  Giantkiller,  or  Mr. 
Greatheart,  or  St.  George  who  slew  the  dragon  on  the  half- 
pennies, would  happen  to  pass  that  way  I  But  Maggie  thought 
with  a  sinking  heart  tha.,  these  heroes  were  never  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of*  St.  Ogg's ;  nothing  very  wonderful  ever  came 
there. 

Maggie  TuUiver,  you  perceive,  was  by  no  means  that  well- 
trained,  well-informed  young  person  that  a  small  female  oi; 
eight  or  nine  necessarily  is  in  these  days;  she  had  only  been 
to  school  a  year  at  St.  Ogg's,  and  had  so  few  books  that  she 
sometimes  read  the  dictionai'y ;  so  that  in  travelling  over  her 
small  mind  you  would  havn  found  the  most  unexpected  igno- 
rance as  well  as  unexpected  knowledge.  She  could  have  in- 
formed you  that  there  was  such  a  word  as  "  polygamy,"  and 
being  also  acquainted  with  "polysyllable,"  she  had  deduced 
the  conclusion  that  "  poly  "  meant  "  many  " ;  but  she  had  had 
no  idea  that  gypsies  were  not  well  supplied  with  groceries,  and 
her  thoughts  generally  were  the  oddest  mixture  of  clear-eyed 
acumen  and  blind  dreams. 

Her  ideas  about  the  gypsies  had  undergone  a  rapid  modifi- 
cation in  the  last  five  minutes.  From  having  considered  them 
very  respectful  companions,  amenable  to  instruction,  she  had 
begun  to  think  that  they  meant  perhaps  to  kill  her  as  soon 
as  it  wao  dark,  and  cut  up  her  body  for  gradual  cooking;  the 
suspicion  crossed  her  that  the  fierce-eyed  old  man  was  in  fact 
the  Devil,  who  might  drop  that  transparent  disguise  at  any 
moment,  and  turn  either  into  the  grinning  blacksmith,  or  else 
a  fiery-eyed  monster  with  dragon's  wings.  It  was  no  use  trying 
to  eat  the  stew,  and  yet  the  thing  she  most  dreaded  was  to  offend 
the  gypsies,  by  betraying  her  extremely  unfavorable  opinion 
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Lv«n>f  f-        T  \ .    ^  *^'°8  to  smile  in  a  friendly  wav      "  I 
caabrTngylrbI;kTtwTthr'''"°'"°''"  '''^'  """^  '»'''"  ^ 

Ma«gi!  Le^frhtrararsrr:  rt  s^ii: 

abh,  MeTadr  te'f  tKrr"'^'';?'  "S'^P-'Wt,  stop 
^oue'supper,  /o^  2ll  ^ Ce^  1^  aldT^'  ^'^"  ^^'^^ 
Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  hnu  f„i*j,  ;     iv 

^hatt  a  big  mill  a  little  way  this  side  o'  St.  Ogg's^" 
*o  wlllVt  Sfpleal'iV'  ^-  -^    ^  -ink  I  &  like 

to  .ou.     B„t  I  Wish  you'd  go  w^iU.',;  TooT  Shf  tSg 
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•nything  vu  better  th»ii  goingf  with  one  of  the  dreadful  men 
•lone;  it  would  be  more  cheerful  to  be  murdered  by  a  larger 
party. 

"Ah,  you're  fondeat  o'  me,  aren't  you?"  said  the  woman. 
"  But  I  can't  go;  you'll  go  too  fait  for  me." 

It  now  appeared  that  the  man  also  wa»  to  be  seated  on  the 
donkey,  holding  Maggie  before  him,  and  she  was  as  incapable 
of  remonstrating  against  this  arrangement  as  the  donkey  him- 
self, though  no  nightmare  had  ever  seemed  to  her  more  horri- 
ble. When  the  woman  had  patted  her  on  the  back,  and  said 
"Good-by,"  the  donkey,  at  a  strong  hint  from  the  man's 
stick,  set  off  at  a  rapid  walk  along  the  lane  toward  the  point 
Maggie  had  oon)e  from  an  hour  ago,  while  the  tall  girl  and 
the  rough  urchin,  also  furnished  with  sticks,  obligmgly  es- 
corted them  for  the  first  hundred  yards,  with  much  screaming 
and  thwacking. 

Not  Leonore,  in  that  preternatural  midnight  excursion  with 
her  phantom  lover,  was  more  terrified  than  poor  Maggie  in 
this  entirely  natural  ride  on  a  short-paced  donkey,  with  a 
gypsy  behind  her,  who  considered  that  he  was  earning  half-a- 
crown.  The  red  light  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  Jiave  a 
portentous  meaning,  with  which  the  alarming  bray  of  the 
second  donkey  with  the  log  on  its  foot  must  surely  have  some 
connection.  Two  low  thatched  cottages— the  only  hcuses 
they  passed  in  this  lane— seemed  to  add  to  its  dreariness; 
they  had  no  windows  to  speak  of,  and  the  doors  were  closed; 
it  was  probable  that  they  were  inhabitated  by  witches,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  find  that  the  donkey  did  not  stop  there. 

At  last— oh,  sight  of  joy!— this  lane,  the  longest  in  the 
world,  was  coming  to  an  end,  was  opening  on  a  broad  high- 
road, where  there  was  actually  a  coach  passing!  And  there 
was  a  finger-post  at  the  comer,— she  had  surely  seen  that  fin- 
ger-post before,-"  To  St.  Ogg's,  2  miles."  The  gypsy  really 
meant  to  take  her  home,  then ;  he  was  probably  a  good  man, 
after  all,  and  might  have  been  rather  hurt  at  the  thought  that 
she  didn't  like  coming  with  him  alone.  This  idea  became 
stronger  as  she  felt  more  and  more  certain  that  she  knew  the 
road  quite  well,  and  she  was  considering  how  she  might  open 
a  conversatiou  with  the  injured  gypsy,  and  not  only  gratify 
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W.  filing,  but  efface  the  impreHsion  of  her  cowardice,  when 

"^jorwirCe7tu"-'--'"'-"'^^^^^^^ 

OMaltfir?'."  '^'  -•<»  -'•     '"^1"-..  .y  father, 
r«2ed'hef^h^°^  w».  almost  painful,  aud  before  her  father 

She  d  come  to  our  tent  at  the  far  end  o'  Dunlow  Lanf  ^d 
I  was  bringing  her  where  she  said  her  home  w^  It '?a  .^ 
way  to  come  arter  being  on  the  tramp  all  davT      "  '"  «^ 

«id  M  ^"^    "»"'  ^^'^  '*•"'  ^"^y  80od  to  bring  me  home  " 
Bfud  Maggie,-"  a  very  kind,  good  man  I "  ' 

.hJlii         '«?', ""?  '"*'''"  """^  *f'-  Tolliver,  taking  out  five 
shiUings      "It's  the  bestday'sworkyouever  did.     I  co,U,^'t 
affor^to  lose  the  little  wench,  here,  lift  her  up  before  me^ 
Why,  Maggie,  how's  this,  how's  this?"  he  said    »  th.^ 

:olLd'""^:.Sow    ''"  "'•'^  •""  ^'-^  ag^LstlrSth^rt'S 
yourSf?"  '^''  ^°"  *°  '^  "^''1^8  "l^"*  •"1  lose 

s„  n?h^  ^''*^'"^"  '°^^  ^''«^'''  "I  ^»°  "way  because  I  was 

^d^lLlT  Txf  '^^'^  '•"'  -""•     I  couldn't  LarU^ 

Pooh,  pooh  »  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  soothingly,  "you  mustn't 

thmk  o'  running  away  from  father.     What  'ud  TaSer  do 

without  his  little  wench?"  ua  latner  do 

"Oh  no  I  never  wUl  again,  father-never." 

Mr.  TuUiver  spoke  his  mind  very  strongly  when  he  reached 

fact  that  Maggie  never  heard  one  reproach  from  her  mother 

n  nra^"^*  T  ^'"^-  *'^°"*  *^"  '""""^  business  of  herTunl 
mng  away  to  tiie  gypsies  Maggie  was  rather  awe-stricken 
by  this  unusual  treatment,  and  sometimes  thought  that  W 
conduct  had  been  too  wicked  to  be  alluded  to 
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XR.    ANU   MRK.    (ILKOO   AT   HOME. 

Ik  order  to  »>e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olegg  at  home,  wemuit  enter 
the  town  of  St.  Ogg'g,_that  venerable  town  with  the  red- 
fluted  roofs  and  the  broad  warehouse  gables,  where  the  black 
ships  unlade  themselvBs  of  their  burthens  from  the  far  north, 
ajQd  carry  away,  in  exchange,  the  precious  inland  products, 
the  well-crushed  cheese  and  the  soft  fleeces  which  my  reflned 
readers  have  ^oubtless  become  acquainted  with  through  the 
medium  of  the  best  classic  pastoral* 

It  IS  one  of  those  old,  old  towns  which  impress  one  as  a  con- 
tinuation and  outgrowth  of  nature,  as  much  as  the  nests  of  the 
bower-birdg  or  the  winding  galleries  of  the  white  ants;  a  town 
which  c^arries  the  traces  of  its  long  growth  and  history  \^e  . 
millennial  tree,  and  has  sprung  up  and  developed  in  the  same 
spot  between  the  river  and  the  low  hill  from  the  time  when 
the  Koman  legions  turned  their  backs  on  it  from  the  camp  on 
thehiUside,  and  the  long-haired  sea-kings  came  up  the  river 
and  looked  with  fierce,  eager  eyes  at  the  fatness  of  the  land 
It  18  a  town  "  familiar  with  forgotten  years. "    The  shadow  of 
the  Saxon  hero-king  still  walks  there  fitfully,  reviewing  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  and  love-time,  and  is  met  by  the  gloomier 
shadow  of  the  dreadful  heathen  Dane,  who  was  stabbed  in  the 
midst  of  his  warriors  by  the  sword  of  an  invisible  avenger, 
and  who  rises  on  autumn  evenings  like  a  white  mist  from  his 
tumulus  on  the  hill,  and  hovers  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall  by 
the  river-side,  the  spot  where  he  was  thus  miraculously  slain 
in  the  days  before  the  old  hall  was  built.     It  was  the  Nor- 
mans who  began  to  build  that  fine  old  hall,  which  is,  like  the 
town,  telling  of  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  widely  sundered 
generations;  but  it  is  all  so  old  that  we  look  with  loving  par- 
don at  Its  mconsistendes,  and  are  well  content  that  they  who 
built  the  stone  oriel,  and  they  who  built  the  Gothic  facade 
and  towers  of  finest  smaU  brickwork  with  the  trefoil  orna- 
ment, and  the  window.s  and  battlements  deflnuU  with  stone 
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But  older  even  thin  this  old  hall  i«  nerhan.  *!..  w*    .       ., 
terrying  passengers  across  the  river  Floss      An/i^  n.l    . 

tty  l^   .\.n  t!      "■     ^"^  ^™'"  henceforth  whoso  steps  into 

LTbtl^  tdTh:;ltol""  ''^  "^'^  '^''^ "'  -" 

reason  nf  tl,  f  fi      •  '"^'  ''*™^'  "^^y  ^e>^  saved  by 

Cr.  dl/^.  ,T'°«  °"  "•*  '~''*-     But  when  Oggtheson  of 

tseu  .rom  its  moorings,  and  was  floated  with  the  ebbine  tide 
■^llfw-r^'"'/'  *°  *''«°--.  and  was  seen  no  le'  Ye 

boat  upon  the  wide-spreading  waters,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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sat  in  the  prow,  shedding  a  light  around  as  of  the  moon  in  ita 
brightness,  so  that  the  rowers  in  the  gathering  darkness  took 
heart  and  pulled  anew. " 

This  legend,  one  sees,  reflects  from  a  far-off  time  the  visita- 
tion of  the  floods,  which,  even  when  they  left  human  life  un- 
touched were  widely  fatal  to  the  helpless  cattle,  and  swept  as 
sudden  death  over  all  smaller  living  things.     But  the  town 
knew  worse  troubles  even  than  the  floods, -troubles  of  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  a  continual  fighting-place,  where  first 
Puritans  thanked  God  for  the  blood  of  the  Loyalists,  and  then 
Loyalists  thanked  God  for  the  blood  of  the  Puritans.     Many 
honest  citizens  lost  all  their  possessions  for  conscience'  sake 
in  those  times,  and  went  forth  beggared  from  their  native 
town      Doubtless  there  are  many  houses   standing  now  on 
which  those  honest  citizens  turned  their  backs  in  sorrow  — 
quaint-gabled  houses  looking  on  the  river,  jammed  between 
newer  warehouses,  and  penetrated   by  surprising  passages, 
which  turn  and  turn  at  sharp  angles  till  they  lead  you  out  on 
a  muddy  strand  overflowed  continually  by  the  rushing  tide 
Everywhere  the  brick  houses  have  a  mellow  look,  and  in  Mrs. 
Glegg's  day  there  was  no  incongruous  new-fashioned  smart- 
ness, no  plate-glass  in  shop-windows,  no  fresh  stucco-facing 
or  other  fallacious  attempt  to  make  fine  old  red  St.  Ogg's 
wear  tiie  air  of  a  town  that  sprang  up  yesterday.     The  shop- 
windows  were  small  and  unpretending;  for  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  who  came  to  do  their  shopping  on  market-dajs 
were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  regular   well-knowa 
shops;   and  the  tradesmen  had  no  wares  intended  for  cus- 
tomers who  would  go  on  their  way  and  be  seen  no  more.     Ah ' 
even  Mrs.  Glegg's  day  seems  far  back  in  the  past  now,  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  changes  that  widen  the  years.     War  and  the 
rumor  of  war  had  then  died  out  from  the  minds  of  men   and 
if  they  were  ever  thought  of  by  the  farmers  in  drab  greatcoats, 
who  shook  the  grain  out  of  their  sample-bags  and  buzzed  ovf  - 
it  in  the  full  market-place,  it  was  as  a  state  of  things  that 
belonged  to  a  past  golden  age,  when  prices  were  high.     Surely 
the  time  was  gone  forever  when  the  broad  river  could  bring 
up  unwelcome  ships;  Eussia  was  only  the  place  where  the 
lingeed  came  from,— the  more  the  better,— making  grist  for 
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the  great  vertical  miUstones  t,  ,th  tbeh  s,  v(  , .  nt 
wg  and  grinding  and  carefulK    .   !      ^    '  :i-like  arms,  roar- 
soul  were  in  them      S  rl  ?     ''*'"^, "  "  "  i^fo^ing 
mysterious  flu^rtions  of  t?»1^        '  ^"^  ^'"''""'''   '^^  ^^^ 
had  to  fear;  even  the  flood,  h^    T.'^"  *^'"'  "^"«  """tind 
The  mind  of  irOgg's  did tt  ll"     ^'"  ^'"''  "'  '^"'  ?«"«• 
It  inherited  a    onTpLt  t^h^T  .v  f  "''"^'^  '"'^°™  "'  '^'«'- 
eyes  for  the  spStfaWaS       tt t"^  ^^^'  ''f  ^ 
when  St.  Ogg  with  his  hoaf  »„y;..    if-     •       ^'^  '''^  centuries 
had  been  se' u  In  the  t  de  w"  tr  s'o  '?"  *'°''".  ""^  *•"«  P"- 
left  behind,  and  had  gTlduaTlv  vLT  ^^1^,"''?°""'  ^*<^  '^^'^ 
tops!     And  the  presen    SVar  X«  ,  ^'^rT'^-^  oil- 
men lose  their  belief  in  v^„o  ?      '^  '*''*'  P'*'"  where 
to-morrow  Z  be  as  vesterdrv    '  ."^^  earthquakes,  thinking 

to  shake  the  earS^rffrvtflJd'  'llr' T^d''^'"'^' 
gone  when  people  could  hn  „™ln  ^V      ''^  ^^^^^  W"™ 

faith,  still  le^s  change  t  theSr'''''"^^' ."^"  ^^  ''''" 
causetheywouldlav  hold  of    n  ^"^  ^^^Wable  be- 

burn  men  alive  „oTbLlejrr'"'1  ^^  ^'"P^'*^'  ^"^ 
of  St.  Ogg's  could  betouThtTo  bXf  in  tht /"'^'^r 
aged  person  remembered  Lw  a  T.  ,  ^  ^"P**"     0°« 

swayed  when  Joh^  Wetlev  11^^"-  "".f ''"''"  *""*  ''««'' 
but  for  a  long  while  it  h^WiL  '°  *''^  cattle-market; 

tion;  ^d  ChSfshirc:?'''"  ^'^.  '^'  "  '"'•-«=«  -■>--■ 
Dissent  as  a  fSCbiiV^  ^  '"""^'''1  contemptuously  at 
grocery  and  chtdlertg  l£  ttuTno  '■'°  '"""'^^  ^"  '^^ 
prosperous  wholesale  deahng  But  wir^^'pTf' '  ^'*^ 
tion  had  come  a  slight  wind  ^f  nil  ^  ^*""'"=  •^"e^- 

the  elderly  rector  h^HW  '=°°'^'"'«rsy  to  break  the  calm: 

mentaW  and  Mr  Snt     .tT^"'"^'^  ^*^*°™«1  ^d  argu- 

r..  to  ;r;r  iir^ri  rt^'S  K:^^^ 

with  much  subtlety  between  hm  f.™   Tu  ,•  7    <>"tmguished 
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eternal  perdition.  Most  of  Mr.  Spray's  hearers,  however, 
were  incapable  of  following  his  subtleties,  and  many  old-fash- 
ioned Dissenters  were  much  pained  by  his  "siding  with  the 
Catholics  ;  while  others  thought  he  had  better  let  politics 
alone.  Pubhc  spirit  was  not  held  in  high  esteem  at  St.  Ogg'  s 
and  men  who  busied  themselves  with  political  questions  were 
regarded  with  some  suspicion,  as  dangerous  characters-  they 
were  usually  persons  who  had  little  or  no  business  of  their 
own  to  manage,  or,  if  they  had,  were  likely  enough  to  become 
insolvent. 

This  was  the  general  aspect  of  things  at  St.  Ogg's  in  Mrs 
Ulegg  s  day,  and  at  that  particular  period  in  her  family  his- 
tory when  she  had  had  her  quarrel  with  Mr.  TuUiver.     It  was 
a  time  when 'ignorance  was  much  more  comfortable  than  at 
present,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honors  in  very  good 
society,  without  being  obliged  to  dress  itself  in  an  elaborate 
costume  of  knowledge;  a  time  when  (  ,eap  periodicals  were 
not,  and  when  country  surgeons  never  thought  of  asking  their 
female  patients  if  they  were  fond  of  reading,  but  simply  took 
It  for  granted  that  they  preferred  gossip;  a  time  when  ladies 
in  rich  silk  gowns  wore  large  pockets,  in  which  they  carried  a 
mutton-bone  to  secure  them  against  cramp.     Mrs.  Glegg  car- 
ried such  a  bone,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  grand- 
mother with  a  brocaded  gown  that  would  stand  up  empty 
like  a  suit  of  armor,  and  a  silver-headed  walking-stick ;  foi 
the  Dodson  family  had  been  respectable  for  many  generations 
Mrs.  Glegg  had  both  a  front  and  a  back  parlor  in  her  excel- 
lent house  at  St.  Ogg's,  so  that  she  had  two  points"  of  view 
from  which  she  could  observe  the  weakness  of  her  fellow- 
beings,  and  reinforce  her  thankfulness  for  her  own  exceptional 
strength  of  mmd.     From  her  front  windows  she  could  look 
down  the  Tofton  Road,  leading  out  of  St.  Ogg's,  and  note  the 
growing  tendency  to  "  gadding  about "  in  the  wives  of  men  not 
retired  from  business,  together  with  a  practice  of  wearing 
woven  cotton  stockings,  which  opened  a  dreary  prospect  for 
the  coming  generation;  and  from  her  back  windows  she  could 
look  down  the  pleasant  garden  and  orchard  which  stretched  to 
the  river,  and  observe  the  folly  of  Mr.  Glegg  in  spending  his 
time  among  "them  flowers  and  vegetables."     For  Mr  Glegg 
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found  this  ]  Jt  ^cupa  rio  mu7t       '""'  "'  ^'^  '''"'  ^"^ 
ness,  that  he  had  been  drivl      ?         ™  ^^''^'^  *^^  ^i^  busi- 

"ary  gardeners.  The  economlin  ^  t'"^  *^^  ^°'^  °^  *'^°  wdi" 
perhaps  have  induced  Mrs  Gwf  °' " n'^«"«''«  ^"^e^ aight 
were  possible  for  a  heaTthy  Sfe  L^nf  ''  '^'^  '"">'  '^  " 
spect  for  a  husband's  hobby  fit  hT.  Tf  *°  ''"""'^'^  '«" 
conjugal  complacency  beloLs  ml       .^^  ''°''^"  ''^*'  «"« 

^r.  iilegg  on  his  side,  too.  had  a  H^„ki 
occupation,  which  gave  even^nrn„       ^  ^  '°""'''*  "^  "^^'al 
On  the  one  hand,  he  surnr^^d  v  ''  if  being  inexhaustible, 
natural  history,  fiLding  tlat  1^  t-mself  by  his  discoveries  in 
tained  wonderful  cate/piKlr''  f  .  «"'i«°-g'onnd  con- 
as  he  had  heard,  harneveTbefnT '  T.    '"T''  ^^'°^'  «°  ^^r 
tion;  and  he  noticed  remarkable  LiT'''  ''"'"^"  °''^«"'>- 
^oological  phenomena  Zt:Z:ZltZ\lTr  ""^^^ 
for  example,  that  befo™  rt„  K'eai  events  of  that  time,— as, 
had  been'niysterLX  ;  >r|f  ^^^^^^  Minster'ther^ 
rose-trees,  togetlier  with  an  unusuaT  Dr7vM     ^^"JT''  "^  *^« 
he  had  been  puzzled  to  know  the  m^«r"?  °* ''"8^-  ''^'"^ 
upon  him  wia  this  mefrcL  v  .    fl    "^ ''^'  ""«' i' flashed 
had  an  unusual  amount  oTitl'^Sth^  .^'\  ^'«^« 
engaged  from  the  wool  business  nawln^'    ."'''  ''^*"  '^''• 
way  in  other  directions  )     And  V^         ^,  ""^^  '^''^^  ^  !«">- 
tion  was  the  «  contraWness  "  of  th    ^''f  ™''J«"'  "*  ""^^i'^- 
exhibited  in  Mrs.  GWg      That  »      T^^  '"''"^'  ««  *^Pi««"y 
logical  sense-out  of  a  man^s  1   "T"'  "'''''-''^  «  genea 
maintained  in  the  hTgLrt^espectehll  J°  -t^."  P"*'«"'^^  "-^e 
her  own,  should  be  norr^al  y  i„  a  »t  ^  T^'"''  ""^^  '™"ble  of 
blandest  propositions  and  even  to  «!      "T'™''""""  *°  *« 
concessions,  was  a  mvstei  v  L  tL      I     ""''  accommodating 
he  had  oftlen  in  vZl^^h"    o?  ""t  °^  '^'"^s  to  which 
Genesis.     Mr  CxleeehaH  ff        T  '"  *'"'  ^^'^  chapters  of 

handsome  embiiSn'     ^e  :X\lt  f "'  T\^  "'^'-  -  » 
^  oi  ie.»a.c  prudence  and  thrift,  and  ba- 
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ing  himseJf  of  a  money-getting,  money-keeping  turn,  had  cal- 
culated on  much  conjugal  harmony.     But  in  that  curious  com- 
pound, the  feminine  character,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the 
flavor  ia  unpleasant  in  spite  of  excellent  ingredients;  and  a 
fine  systamatic  stinginess  may  be  accompanied  with  a  season- 
ing that  quite  spoils  its  relish.     Now,  good  Mr.  Glegg  himself 
was  stingy  in  the  most  amiable  manner;  his  neighbors  called 
him  "near,"  which  always  means  that  the  person  in  question 
is  a  lovable  skinflint.     If  you  expressed  a  preference  for 
cheese-parings,  Mr.  Glegg  would  remember  to  save  them  for 
you,  with  a  good-natured  delight  in  gratifying  your  palate, 
and  he  was  given  to  pet  all  animals  which  required  no  appre- 
ciable keep. .    There  was  no  humbug  or  hypocrisy  about  Mr. 
Glegg;  his  eyes  would  have  watered  with  true  feeling  over  the 
sale  of  a  widow's  furniture,  which  a  five-pound  note  from  his 
side  pocket  would  have  prevented;   but  a  donation  of  five 
pounds  to  a  person  "  in  a  small  way  of  life  "  would  have  seemed 
to  him  a  mad  kind  of  lavishness  rather  than  "charity,"  which 
had  always  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  contribution  of  small 
aids,  not  a  neutralizing  of  misfor«,une.     And  Mr.  Glegg  was 
just  as  fond  of  saving  other  people's  money  as  his  own;  he 
would  have  ridden  as  far  round  to  avoid  a  turnpike  when  his 
expenses  were  to  be  paid  for  him,  as  when  they  were  to  come 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  was  quite  zealous  in  trying  to  in- 
duce indifferent  acquaintances  to  adopt  a  cheap  substitute  for 
blacking.     This  inalienable  habit  of  saving,  as  an  end  in  itself, 
belonged  to  the  industrious  men  of  business  of  a  former  gen- 
eration, who  made  their  fortunes  slowly,  almost  as  the  track- 
ing of  the  fox  belongs  to  the  harrier,— it  constituted  them  a 
"race,"  which  is  nearly  lost  in  these  days  of  rapid  money-get- 
ting, when  lavishness  comes  close  on  the  back  of  want.     In 
old-fashioned  times  an  "  independence  "  was  hardly  ever  made 
without  a  little  miserliness  as  a  condition,  and  you  would  have 
found  that  quality  in  every  provincial  district,  combined  with 
characters  as  various  as  the  fruits  from  which  we  can  extract 
acid.     The  true  Harpagons  were  always  marked  and  excep- 
tional characters ;  not  so  the  worthy  tax-payers,  who,  having 
once  pinched  from  real  necessity,  retained  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  comfortable  retirement,  with  their  wall-fruit  and  wins- 
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bms,  the  habit  of  regarding  life  a3«„,        • 

Wmg  out  one's  livelihood  lithou^  ««  ««eniou8  process  of  nib- 

fio'ti  and  who  would  have  b^n  L      ""^r^  Perceptible  de- 

hundred  a  year,  as  when  thevLT  ,  .^  ^^  ^^"  <=]ear  five 
capital.  Mr.  Glegg  t  °  onTofl""^^  ^'^  ^^^"'^  Pounds  of 
cab  e  by  chancelloff  oTthe  exoLn'"  """■■  '""^"J  «»  te.praeti- 
will  be  the  better  able  to  „n!l  !^"?'  ^'^  ''""^i^g  this  11 
from  the  conviction  that^Sf^H  "'^  '«  ""^  -t  swerC 
«P'te  of  the  too-pungent  s««»  ^*"  '^'^'"«  '»»'     "«  in 

the  eldest  Miss  D^dS  X^rV''"  "^T  "^'^  ^--  » 
disposition,  who  finds  a  wife  to  „„n»       "  r'""""  ^^cctionate 
Idea  of  life,  easily  comes  to  persuade"v"\^'^  fundamental 
woman  would  have  suited  him  «n      n     "'^'^  '^"^  "o  other 
^napping  and  quarrelling  withou  1      '  '^^  ^"'^  *  ^''"e  daily 
Glegg  being  of  a  reflective  tu.n  rd"'"? "' '^'^"^"°»-     ^^ 
wool,  had  much  wondering  medltion""  °1^''  °'"="P'«<i  ^ith 
tutzon  Of  the  female  mind  aTunfo  dTd  to  V  '  ?'™"*^  ""''''i- 
We;  and  yet  he  thought  Mrs  aZl't      ^""  '"  ^^  domestic 
for  her  sex.     It  struck  hil'^XL^'^''"'^^  ^"^^^  ^  «od 
women  if  they  did  not  roU  untK.V."*^"^"''^  in  other 
»an.e  t  ghtness  and  emphasb  Jm^,  r.    "'."''P''^''  ^"l' «^9 
had  a  less  leathery  cons^tencr  f^H  V.  '*?  ^^'  "  "■«''  Pastry 
venerable  hardness  than  hers' ?.  '^'""''^'"»' cheese  a  less 
nation  of  grocery  and  drug  iTke  ^L^'V^'  ^^^^  c<»nb  " 
cupboard  impressed  him  a^  the  on.?-  "..^''-  ^^«8«'«  Private 
cupboard  smeUs.     I  ^Z  sure  £t  h^  *  "^f^  ^  '^«  Wof 
for  the  quarrelling  again   LT*  *5»*  ^e  would  not  have  Wed 
«d  it  is  certai„«thraLlt'^"r'fr"'«°««-S 
J«  his  meditations  comparaa^^---^„Xr  Iff  ^^^ 

4lSif;:CdtKi?to^L^^^^^^       was  Shown  in 

?vu:rsa'.  £~  --s^^riTrs^iS 

Mr.  Tulliver  vexedTim  s'otucr«,''rT'  '"'^-"  ^^^  -d 
pleasure  he  would  otherwise  hri\^^'  it  quite  nullified  the 
cabbages,  as  he  walkedT  his^lH^'i:",  '^«  »'»*«  of  his  earl 
morning.     ShU   h^  '  garden  before  breatfast  n.         ''^ 

am,  he  went  in  to  breakfast  with  s:iXS;: 
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that,  now  Mrs.  Glegg  had  "  slept  upon  it,"  her  anger  might  be 
subdued  enough  to  give  way  to  her  usually  strong  sense  of 
family  decorum  She  had  been  used  to  boast  that  there  had 
never  been  any  of  those  deadly  quarrels  among  the  Bodsons 
wHch  had  disgraced  other  families;  that  no  Dodson  hid  ever 
been  "cut  off  with  a  shilling,"  and  no  cousin  of  the  Dodsons 
disowned;  as,  indeed,  why  should  they  be?  For  they  had  no 
cousins  T^ho  had  not  money  out  at  use,  or  some  houses  of  their 
own,  at  the  fery  least. 

There  was  one  evening-cloud  which  had  always  disappeared 
from  Mrs.  Glegg's  brow  when  she  sat  at  the  breakfast-table. 
It  was  her  fuzzy  front  of  curls;  for  as  she  occupied  herself  in 
hou  jehold  matterii  in  the  morning  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
extravagance  to  put  on  anything  so  superfluous  to  the  making 
of  leathery  pastry  as  a  fuzzy  curled  front.  By  half-past  ten 
decorum  demanded  the  front;  until  then  Mrs.  Glegg  could 
economize  it,  and  society  would  never  be  any  the  wiser.  But 
the  absence  of  that  cloud  only  left  it  more  apparent  that  the 
cloud  of  severity  remained;  and  Mr.  Glegg,  perceiving  this, 
as  he  sat  down  to  his  milk-porridge,  which  it  was  his  old  fru- 
gal habit  to  stem  his  morning  hunger  with,  prudently  resolved 
to  leave  the  first  remark  to  Mrs.  Glegg,  lest,  to  so  delicate  an 
article  as  a  lady's  temper,  the  slightest  touch  should  do  mis- 
chief. People  who  seem  to  enjoy  their  ill  temper  have  a  way 
of  keeping  it  in  fine  condition  by  inflicting  privations  on  them- 
selves. That  was  Mrs.  Glegg's  way.  She  made  her  tea 
weaker  than  usual  this  morning,  and  declined  butter.  It  was 
a  hard  case  that  a  vigorous  mood  for  quarrelling,  so  highly 
capable  of  using  any  opportunity,  should  not  meet  with  a  sin- 
gle remark  from  Mr.  Glegg  on  which  to  exercise  itself.  But 
by  and  by  it  appeared  that  his  silence  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, for  he  heard  himself  apostrophized  at  last  in  that  tone 
peculiar  to  the  wife  of  one's  bosom. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Glegg!  it's  a  poor  return  I  get  for  making  you 
the  wife  I've  made  you  all  these  years.  If  this  is  the  way 
I'm  to  be  treated,  I'd  better  ha'  known  it  before  my  poor 
father  died,  end  then,  when  I'd  wanted  a  home,  I  should  ha' 
gone  elsewhere,  as  the  choice  was  offered  me. " 

Mr.  Glegg  paused  from  his  porridge  and  looked  up,  not  with 
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verted  to  his  porridge.  P*^'"**"'  answer,  Mr.  Glegg  re- 

ent  to  hiding  wVeverybot"!?/"'  *?•  •^°  something  di^fl 
Perhaps  I'nx  wrong  Td  4^^ le  "r"''  'l""'  "'"  wives, 
allays  heard  as  it's  the  husbrd's  nt  T  "*"''•  ^"*  I'-« 
-tead  o'  rejoicing  and  lium'hiL^Cfoir'  ''^,  'I'  '"^«' 

"Now,  what  call  have  vo,/^         .!       "'*  '"*""  '•".» 
rather  warn,ly,  for  thoughrkind  Z\T  "''  '^'-  ^'«^8, 
Moses.     "  When  did  I  reioL  n,  f        '  .    "^  "°*  ^  ""eek  as 

"There's  ways  o'  doinrfv  ""'P''  "^'^  ^"5"' 
plain,  Mr  GlegT  r/^ne '^"oKu  ^e^  ^^^^  ""* 
make  hght  of  me,  than  try  to  maL  .  *°  "^  ^^'^  ^  y°" 
right  b„t  n.e,  and  eo^e  tyour  brLklr  ■'''!7'°'^'^  '»  *^« 
I've  hardly  slept  an  hour  tWs  niSt.  "^  ^^^  """"'"S-  "« 
was  the  dirt  under  your  feet!"  "^^  '*  ""«  "»  'f  I 

"Sulk  at  3'ou?"  said  Mr  ri 

sensible."    '^       ^  ^  '^""^'^  "«'  ■«  "ample,  and  talk  more 

f^:    ''Trelrsr-I^^arr  L^^*"'*^^  f  ■  «'«««. 
last  night—as  vou're  i'  fh.  *°  y°"  "  ''l^at  I  said 

money,^UX"a;::n  iTy^u'dS"?''""^ 

of  a  bit  of  a  tiff,  and  I  was  in  hnl  ,.  *'°'"'  ^'  ''«<'ause 

fflind  this  mornhig      But  if  v     m  t7°"  "^  ^^'  ^^*«'«<1  Jour 

it  in  a  hurry  now,'and  breed  To  «     ''  !!"""  '*  '"•  -J""'*  "o 

wait  tUl  there's  a VetVri"?tob3 '\*^ ''''""y-  I^"' 

"ij-'^h-  -  =^t  the«irr;'irir."^„*y- 
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Mrs.  Glegg  felt  there  was  really  something  in  this,  but  she 
tossed  her  head  and  emitted  a  guttural  interjection  to  indicate 
that  her  silence  was  only  an  armistice,  not  a  peace.  And,  in 
fact,  hostilities  soon  broke  out  again. 

"I'll  thank  you  for  my  cup  o'  tea,  now,  Mrs.  G.,"  said  Mr. 
Olegg,  seeing  that  she  did  not  proceed  to  give  it  him  as  usual, 
when  he  had  finished  his  porridge.  She  lifted  the  teapot  witli 
a  slight  toss  of  the  head,  and  said, — 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you'll  thank  me,  Mr.  Glegg.  If  s  litUe 
thanks  /  get  for  what  I  do  for  folks  i'  this  world.  Though 
there's  never  a  woman  o'  ymir  side  o'  the  family,  Mr.  Glegg, 
as  is  fit  to  stand  up  with  me,  and  I'd  say  it  if  I  was  on  my 
dying  bed.  Not  but  what  I've  allays  conducted  myself  civil 
to  your  kin,  and  thek  isn't  one  of  'em  can  say  the  contrary, 
though  my  equils  they  aren't,  and  nobody  shall  make  me  say 
it." 

"  You'd  better  leave  finding  fault  wi'  my  kin  till  you've  left 
off  quarrelling  with  you  own,  Mrs.  G.,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  with 
angry  sarcasm.     " I'll  trouble  you  for  the  milk-jug." 

"  That's  as  false  a  word  as  ever  you  spoke,  Mr.  Gle^g,"  said 
the  lady,  pouring  out  the  milk  with  unusual  profuseness,  as 
much  as  to  say,  if  he  wanted  milk  he  should  have  it  with  a  ven- 
geance. "And  you  know  it's  false.  I'm  not  the  woman  to 
quarrel  with  my  own  kin ;  ymi  may,  for  I'  ve  known  you  do  it. " 

"  Why,  what  did  you  call  it  yesterday,  then,  leaving  your 
sister's  house  in  a  tantrum?  " 

"  I'd  no  quarrel  wi'  my  sister,  Mr.  Glegg,  and  it's  false  to 
say  it.  Mr.  Xulliver's  none  o'  my  blood,  and  it  was  him 
quarrelled  with  me,  and  drove  me  out  o'  the  house.  But  per- 
haps you'd  have  had  me  stay  and  be  swore  at,  Mr.  Glegg; 
perhaps  you  was  vexed  not  to  hear  more  abuse  and  foul  lan- 
guage poured  out  upo'  your  own  wife.  But,  let  me  tell  you, 
it's  your  disgrace." 

"  Did  ever  anybody  hear  the  like  i'  this  parish?"  said  Mr. 
Glegg,  getting  hot.  "A  woman,  with  everything  provided 
for  her,  and  allowed  to  keep  her  own  money  the  same  as  if  it 
was  settled  on  her,  and  with  a  gig  new  stuffed  and  lined  at 
no  end  o'  expense,  and  provided  for  when  I  die  beyond  any- 
thing she  could  expect — to  go  on  i'  this  way,  biting  and  snap* 
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in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  agitation     Mr  rl  '«™  "ttored 

and  folding  it  in  'an  ^xl'^/'n.ref '  -^BuTift 'r.^^"*"' 
^">g  provided  for  beyond  what  I tuld  Spe^^^^  hf '^  °  "^ 
tell  you  as  I'd  a  right  to  exnect  a  m«„  M  "^  '  ^*«  '**''«  *» 
And  as  tomybeing  iL  o  mL^^^°«''''''^"^°°''fi°d• 
o^ied  shan,e  on  by  ?he  ooOnrw  ^^'  'K"  ''""  "  y°"'™  "»' 
it'a  what  I  can-t  Calld  ?  won^C-!:!^ ""*  °^  -'  ^» 

ory^rdSakSof fr;:r  r  r  .^""^  -- «°'°«  *<• 

"SaUy,"  she  ^id  l^^Jt'^^"^"^  *^«  "^^  violently, 
rather  I' c^Ztf^:'^^^.  tl  u'^'"'  ^^^^^  ^ 
blinds  down.  Mr.  Glegg/Sll  bTI?;''^''^  '^^  P"' «"• 
like  for  dinner.     I  shaU  have  gL?  ^^  '°  °'^''  '''""  y°"'d 

and'^^ktfnS.s^r^^r'",  n*'"'  ^"^^  '-"'-«. 
carried  with  her  up  stairs  T^wt^^K"^,^'"'*'"  ^"'=''  "•'e 
ton,ed  to  layopenCore  her  oTsl^a  °1L'''  ''"  — 
Sunday  mornings,  or  when  sh« »,«.  ^I^'*'  '^"Mions.-on  wet 

or  when,  as  in  Ss  c'aSTef^utX"  th'  Jf  ^oj"  *'^  'r '^' 
set  an  octave  higher  thai,  usual  ^''^^  ^"^  '^«° 

But  Mrs.  Glegg  carried  somethins  else  nr.  =fo-        ■  .  , 
which   together  with  the  "  Saints'^*  st"  3  thT  ""*?  ^"' 
have  had  some  influence  in  „..a    if     .       *"*  ^ruel,  may 

and  making  it  pSe  for  h^to  li'd^f," "^'"  '^«"°«^ 
ground-floor  shortly  beforAtA!.  ^.^.   ^"^^<^  on  the 

Glegg's  suggestion  thSe  wou IdTo  .^f  "  7^  P^^^'  ^^• 
dred  lie  stUl  until  a  g^  iL^stmen,  t  "  ^^  ^"  ^^'  ^^«  ^«^- 
Ws  parenthetic  hint  at  M»  w!,  ""^^  "P'  '"^'  farther, 

of  his  death  M?  GlZZlZ^  "'""T''  '°'  ^"  «  ''ase 
extremely  reticent  aSt'^hi  will  Td"  M  ''L'**"^'  "■« 
gloomier  moments,  had  forebodiB.;  ^t  J^"'  ^'"S^'  '°  '»'" 
of  whom  she  had  heard  he  mt^fi  "*"  J'"'!  "*''«'  ''""banl' 
of  heighteningherSJhisStVb^Z  *'\""'"'  P™^""=* 
-hich  case  she^.as  .rmi;S^^, 'Slt'StJ 
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scarcely  any  weeper  on  her  bonnet,  and  would  cry  no  mora 
than  if  he  had  been  a  second  husband.  But  if  he  had  really 
shown  her  any  testamentary  tenderness,  it  would  be  affecting 
to  think  of  him,  poor  man,  when  he  was  gone;  and  even  his 
foolish  fuss  about  the  flowers  and  garden-stuff,  and  his  insist- 
ence on  the  subject  of  snails,  would  be  touching  when  it  was 
once  fairly  at  an  end.  To  survive  Mr.  Olegg,  and  talk  eulo- 
gistically  of  him  as  a  man  who  might  have  his  weaknesses,  but 
who  had  done  the  right  thing  by  her,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  poor  relations;  to  have  sums  of  interest  coming  in 
more  frequently,  and  secrete  it  in  various  comers,  baffling  to 
the  most  ingenious  of  thieves  (for,  to  Mrs.  Olegg's  mind, 
banks  and  strong-boxes  would  have  nullified  the  pleasure  of 
property;  she  might  as  well  have  taken  her  food  in  capsules); 
finally,  to  be  looked  up  to  by  hi -r  iwn  family  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  as  no  woman  can  e ,  or  hope  to  be  who  has  not 
the  prsterite  and  present  dignity  comprised  in  being  a 
"  widow  well  left," — all  this  made  a  flattering  and  conciliatory 
view  of  the  future.  So  that  when  good  Mr.  Olegg,  restored 
to  good  humor  by  much  hoeing,  and  moved  by  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  empty  chair,  with  her  knitting  rolled  up  in  the  comer, 
went  up-stairs  to  her,  and  observed  that  the  bell  had  been 
tolling  for  poor  Mr.  Morton,  Mrs.  Glegg  answered  magnani- 
mously, quite  as  if  she  had  been  an  uninjured  woman:  "Ah I 
then,  there'll  be  a  good  business  for  somebody  to  take  to." 

Baxter  had  been  open  at  least  eight  hours  by  this  time,  for 
it  was  nearly  five  o'clock;  and  if  people  are  to  quarrel  often, 
it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  their  quarrels  cannot  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  certain  limits. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olegg  talked  quite  amicably  about  the  Tul- 
livers  that  evening.  Mr.  Glegg  went  the  length  of  admitting 
that  Tulliver  was  a  sad  man  for  getting  into  hot  water,  and 
was  like  enough  to  run  through  his  property;  and  Mrs.  Glegg, 
meeting  this  acknowledgment  half-way,  declared  that  it  was 
beneath  her  to  take  notice  of  such  a  man's  conduct,  and  that, 
for  her  sister's  sake,  she  would  let  him  keep  the  five  hundred 
a  while  longer,  for  when  she  put  it  out  on  a  mortgage  she 
should  only  get  four  per  cent. 
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•...    nOLIV^K  ,„HTa..„  K^T^^o,.,   ,„«  .^„^  „,  ^,^ 

ingly  easy     C   oL „   •  "f  °'f<J'''"<">  the  next  day  surpiis- 

fof  fhi„7ta«  ifwoui?Kettttlfh''",r''"  "'"P'y 
wa.  the  right  mode  of  beST^f^    <  *""  "'"'«'  ^^^* 

let's  argument,  that  it  wn^^M  .  \^,'  ■^  "'**'*"•     ^rs.  Pul- 

down  o'  my  Ws  to  Mr  Vn  '  °'  f  ^  "'"^^  8°  and  fall 
ehowing  hL Tors  S  I  LTKr"^  '"''  '^'^  P"'^'"'  f<« 
Mr.  T^Hver  spea^^cii  Ve' rnt^rcM  tV"'  t^" 
body  ha.  any  call  to  tell  me  whifs  Ln?^  *°  ""»■     ""^ 

SeS-SelH=:S^^-^ 
aunt  Pullet  pitied  poor  B^sXh^^i^?.'^"'^'  '""^  '^^''^^ 
expressed  a  half^oC^  ^  .^  ""'' ''''''  ^«'  children, and 
^-ttoTatst^lZ^!trTl°'^X''^  for  Maggie's  b^ing 
being  so  browTbut  S  S  "  u^  ^""'"^  notprevent  her 
her,  aunt  GlZ  bWd  bI«  °^  to  subdue  some  other  vices  in 
to  ^1  witnessef  whTshoutd  I  V  *'  "'f"'""'  "'^  '»PP««l«<i 
dren  had  turned  out  ill  thl^  Ii°«  '*'""  '^«  T""i^«'  "bil- 
how  it  wou  die  f  ^m'  he  v^  Ti  >  ''"'  "^"^^  """^ 
wo^^tohersel/r'lVhrw^^ti:^^^^^^  it  was 
Then  I  may  caU  and  tell  Bessy  you'U  bear  no  malice,  and 
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everything  be  a*  it  was  before?  "  Mrs.  l*uUet  said,  just  before 
parting, 

"Yes,  you  may,  Sophy,"  said  Mrs.  Oleggj  "you  may  tell 
Mr.  Tulliver,  and  Hessy  too,  as  I'm  not  gobg  to  behave  ill 
because  follis  behave  ill  to  me;  I  know  it's  my  plaoe,  as  the 
eldest,  to  set  an  example  in  every  respect,  and  1  do  it.  No- 
body can  say  different  of  me,  if  they'll  keep  to  the  truth." 

Mrs.  Glegg  being  in  this  state  of  satisfaction  in  her  own 
lofty  magnanimity,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  her  by  the  reception  of  a  short  letter  from  Mr.  Tulli- 
ver that  very  evening,  after  Mrs.  Pullet's  departure,  inform- 
ing her  that  she  needn't  trouble  her  mind  about  her  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  it  should  be  paid  back  to  her  in  the  course  of 
the  next  month  at  farthest,  together  with  the  interest  due 
thereon  until  the  time  of  pr.yment.  Ana  furthermore,  that 
Mr.  Tulliver  had  no  wish  to  behave  uncivilly  to  Mrs.  Glegg, 
and  she  wras  welcome  to  'jis  houtie  whenever  she  liked  to  come, 
but  he  desired  no  f avc  rs  from  her,  either  for  himself  or  his 
children. 

It  was  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver  who  had  hastened  this  catastro- 
phe, entirely  through  that  irrepressible  hopefulness  of  hers 
which  led  her  to  expect  that  similar  causes  may  at  any  time 
produce  different  results.  It  had  very  often  occurred  in  her 
experience  that  Mr.  Tulliver  had  done  something  because  other 
people  had  said  he  was  not  able  to  do  it,  or  had  pitied  him 
for  his  supposed  inability,  or  in  any  other  way  piqued  his 
pride;  still,  she  thought  to-day,  if  she  told  him  when  he  came 
in  to  tea  that  sister  Pullet  was  gone  to  try  and  make  every- 
thing up  with  sister  Glegg,  so  that  he  needn't  think  about 
paying  in  the  money,  it  would  give  a  cheerful  effect  to  the 
meal.  Mr.  Tulliver  had  never  slackened  in  his  resolve  to  raise 
the  money,  but  now  he  at  once  determined  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Glegg,  which  should  cut  off  all  possibility  of  mistake. 
Mrs.  Pullet  gone  to  Ijeg  and  pray  for  him  indeed!  Mr.  Tulli- 
ver did  not  willingly  write  a  letter,  and  found  the  relation 
between  spoken  and  written  language,  briefly  known  as  spell- 
ing, one  of  the  most  puzzling  things  in  this  puzzling  world. 
Nevertheless,  like  all  fervid  writing,  the  task  was  done  in 
less  time  than  usual,  and  if  the  spelling  differed  from  Mra 
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No  one  muit  be  able  toT„  „»  k     '  ,        .*  '""^ ''"  Principle,. 

own  kin.  In  the  matter  of  will^«  T'"  '"'«'8  her 
•ubordinate  to  the  ereat  fnn?L  7,  r""""'  ^""""«"  ^"« 
determined  in  tS^dlstributlToi^  "^'  "'  "'^''  ■"">  *°  >- 
and  not  make  your  Cdee^arl  rf  /"^"'^^ ''^  "''?"''«• 
kinship,  was  a  proepeXrd.We  Ct  wou?,*".  ''«"""■  "' 
tered  her  life.     This  had  alw.l^tl  °"''^  ''*'«  "»•'''• 

«>n  family,  it  was  one  forn    .?♦,!"  '  """"'P'"  "'  ""^  ^■ 
tude  which  was  a'oud  rlditl  t     "I'T  °',.''°'"''  ""'^  """'- 

and  as  to  the  effect  Tp  oduced  on  Mr,  T'  ^ ""''"''  *"  '""'"»' 
TuUiver,  she  beewd  to  ZIh.    ^  ^T  °''*»  '  °P'°'™  °f  Mr. 

she  had  nothin/SvS  "sratut  ^  "k"'  ""'  '°';''  *'''" 
apparentl     w.^c^^^^^^^^     r^^^ 

«=hool,  at  tLZZ^^oVZ:!.^^  It  "'°'  ^ 
nsit  to  her  sister'Tu.li/er,  'it^n^  nVe'r''iJ"jl\?«L  .* 
showing  her  displeasure  by  marked! v  flfr-  ,'*' '^'^ 

advice  and  criticism-  fT./ ;.  u  ^  abstammg  from  all 
"Bessy  ^.^^"^^^2^1:^^;::'.^''''^''^  ^'""■"'' 
though  I'm  sorry  for  her  "rd  M™  n  *  '""^  "  ^""'^^ 
was  pitiable.  '    """*  *^™- ^«»°e  agreed  that  Bessy 

That  evening  Tom  observed  to  MaitBie  •  «  Oh  n,„  i  nr      ■ 
aunt  Glegg's  beginning  to  come  agS'ia  riadT^J  .>^?' 
school.      yo„7/  catch  it  all  now  I "  *  ^""«'  *° 

going'iini^tsjtlhrrir*^"^^^ 

warned  venrunUnd.^  A!  this  playful  exultation  of  his 
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cUent  of  Wakem's,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  it  turned  out  to  the  contrary;  not  beoante  Mr. 
TulliTer'8  will  was  feeble,  but  because  external  fact  was 
stronger.  Wakem's  client  was  the  only  convenient  person  to 
be  found.  Mr.  TuUiver  had  a  destiny  as  well  as  (Edipus,  and 
m  this  case  he  might  plead,  like  (Edipus,  that  his  deed  was 
uflicted  on  him  rather  than  committed  by  him. 


;.-■   ! 


%  ^t*^'^  Mi    ^» 


BOOK  n.-8CH00L-TIME. 
CHAPTEB  I. 

Ton's    "fIBST   HAIF." 

Walter  Stelli^g,  ;«,«  rllr  sete'e^At  M  "T  "1  '^«  ««^- 
emy  life  had  not  presented  it«!?J!L-         ^'^  J»<»bs's  acad- 

the™  we.  plent/o7^a':Xiy  wUh^dt"^^^^^^^ 
at  all  active  games,_fightingespedX  WlTw  ^""^  8°*^ 
among  them  which  appeared  Ti-^'~^  *^**  P""'^«n''« 
personality  of  Tom  TUW  Mr  r  '"«?'"''"«  ^^""^  "^e 
known  as  Old  GoRKlerf™""  v  ,;  u^"*""  ^'"'^«"'  famUiarly 
imposed  no  pSZ'Zt^ ,^'"' t^'>'"^«  •'^^''>^> 
old  hypocrites  like  hTti  S  l^eT  "  T ^^^  "^  «""«^ 
their  signatures  withTrabeX,  f     '^T'P^"^  '^^  '"^"^^ 

and  to  spout  "^ynZfZTo%^^^^CXL'T''Z''''' 
for  his  part,  was  glad  he  was  not  in  ,y'"'°«*  •'"ngW,  Tom, 
oomplishments.  He  wm  n^t  a^  f  T"  °'  *^°««  °'«an  ac- 
ter,  he,  but  a  substtT^milkThMV""?  "'•~'^- 
hunting  when  he  was  youneer  a^Tn  ^^  '■  ''''°  ""^^  *°  »» 

-as  pretty  a  bit  of  Wfl' ^  1,  «  ""P'**' '''*''^  -""«. 
heard  what  her  points  rerahund™.''^""''''''  ^°'°  '"'^ 
htuiting  too,  an^^to  blTener^ltresrted  ^^7" "*  *"  «° 
were  grown  up,  he  considered  nV,h!!i..  ^^*"  P«°Pl8 
writing  and  spelling,  Xn  he  wL^  ""^r*"^  "l^"'  'h«i' 
ter  of  everything,  ^dlo  Lt  7^  t-,"f '  ''^  '^""''^  ^e  mas- 
difflcult  foThimt  ri'rL^SiSi,;^,':^- veiy 

tune  was  to  be  prolonsed  and  rt,t  t  **  *"^  *''1'°"1- 

to  his  father's  buriuess  wS  t Id  T  °°^*°  *'"  ''"'"S''*  "P 
Pl-ant;  for  it  ZZ^X^ttT^T'^'^T' 
-<!  going  to  market,  and  /e  thoughtXttl™  ^^i 
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give  him  a  great  many  Scripture  lessons,  and  probably  make 
him  learn  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  on  a  Sunday,  as  well  aa  the 
Collect.  But  in  the  absence  of  specific  information,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  imagine  that  school  and  a  schoolmaster 
would  be  something  entirely  different  from  the  academy  of  Mr. 
Jacobs.  So,  not  to  be  at  a  deficiency,  in  case  of  his  finding 
genial  companions,  he  had  taken  care  to  carry  with  him  a 
small  box  of  percussion-caps;  not  that  there  was  anything 
particular  to  be  done  with  them,  but  they  would  serve  to  im- 
press strange  boys  with  a  sense  of  his  familiarity  with  guns. 
Thus  poor  Tom,  though  he  saw  very  clearly  through  Maggie's 
illusions,  was  not  without  illusions  of  his  own,  which  were 
to  be  cruelly  dissipated  by  his  enlarged  experience  at  King's 
Lorton. 

He  had  not  been  there  a  fortnight  before  it  was  evident  to 
him  that  life,  complicated  not  only  with  the  Latin  grammar 
but  with  a  new  standard  of  English  prommciation,  was  a  very 
difficult  business,  made  all  the  more  obscure  by  a  thick  mist 
of  bashfulness.  Tom,  aa  you  have  observed,  was  never  an  ex- 
ception among  boys  for  ease  of  address;  but  the  difficulty  of 
enunciating  a  monosyllable  in  reply  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Stelling 
was  so  great,  that  he  even  dreaded  to  be  asked  at  table  whether 
he  would  have  more  pudding.  As  to  the  percussion-caps,  he 
had  almost  resolved,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  he 
would  throw  them  into  a  neighboring  pond;  for  not  only  was 
he  the  solitary  pupil,  but  he  began  even  to  have  a  certain 
scepticism  about  guns,  and  a  general  sense  that  his  theory  of 
life  was  undermined.  For  Mr.  StelUng  thought  nothing  of 
guns,  or  horses  either,  apparently;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  Tom  to  despise  Mr.  Stelling  as  he  had  despised  Old  Gog- 
gles. If  there  were  anything  that  was  not  thoroughly  gen- 
uine about  Mr.  Stelling,  it  lay  quite  beyond  Tom's  power  to 
detect  it;  it  is  only  by  a  wide  comparison  of  facts  that  the 
wisest  full-grown  man  can  distinguish  well-rolled  barrels  from 
more  supernal  thunder. 

Mr.  Stelling  was  a  well-sized,  bro^d-ohested  man,  not  yet 
thirty,  with  flaxen  air  standing  erect,  and  large  lightish-gray 
eyes,  which  were  always  very  wide  open ;  he  had  a  sonorous 
bass  voice,  and  an  air  of  defiant  *iIf-confidence  inclining  t-o 
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>nez..  The  Be..  Walter  stllrgiarnTr  ""''!' '•'"°'- 
"aajn  among  the  « inferior  oleyLll  l,^""  who  would 
true  British  determination  toZm}.  1,  •   ^*-     ^«  ''^'i  * 

a  schoolmaster,  in  the  first  Sace  Wtir^' '"  ""'  ^°'"'-'«' 
tershipsofgrammar-scho^lgCb:  W  !fn^*™  ""P'*^  ""«'■ 
to  have  one  of  them  bT.^  I  '  ^^  ^'-  St«Uingmeant 
always  to  preach  in  a  strik!„^  ^"^'''"''  '^«°'  *»'  !>«  "eant 
gregation  swelled  by  aS'rf  LT"''- 1°.!^.*°  ^"^^  '^'^  «<»»- 
to  p«Kmce  a  great  s^enSwhtnZZ^^™*  ^^''*«'  «"<! 
for  a  brother  clergyman  of  mltg^fts  T^e  rrT"^  '^"'^ 
wg  he  had  chosen  was  the  exwL  ^  ^^^  °^  P™ach- 

tle  short  of  the  mirrulousTn^ZT'^'"?'  '?'«''  ^«8  Md  Ht- 
ton.     Some  passaged  of  M^Jn       ^T^^'  ^^«  king's  Lor- 
^ew  by  hea^t,  wTe  reag^S^^C.   ^^ '^'"'«.  -^ioh  he 
Mr.  Stelling's  deepest  X^but^''^''"  ""«<^  °"*  ^^ 
peals  of  his  own  wL  deWeS  L  thlT^"'^'^!'^  '^"«  "P" 
sive  manner,  they  were  ofZfL    ^   ^^  ^"""^  ""» i^P^s- 
J-earers.    mV.  SteUk^^^dt toe  ««  T"^  "'  "'"''■''8  "y  hi, 
if  anything,  it  had  a  tiT.T         °^  °°  Particular  school: 
"the  telling  thing"  iTlL     "^angelicalism,  for  that  wa^ 
Lorton  belonged      jil^T  m  '^if'T''  *°  ''^ch  King^ 
meant  to  rise  to  histoSnl',?"'"**""  *  '"'^  ''ho 
since  he  had  no  inteCt  Wo  "^  t .  .*°  -T  ''y  ""«"''  o'earfy, 
problematic  relationsWp  S^Lat  w"'*  \'  P^ '^'"^  •'^  * 
become  Lord  Chancellor  'Ym!^         ^*'  "^^  ^^-^  ""t  yet 
intentions  naturZ  gSsa  ImIT?'^'^  ''^''  •""  ^^^^  ^S"""" 
to  be  expected  that\f wiU  "e  ^^'''" '''  «'^-*'°8;  it  is  not 
who  means  to  be  a  poor  curate  a?htli?r^V'f't  °^  *  "«^ 
d«ds  Mr.  Timpson  advIAd  t!      il  '  and  if  the  few  hun- 
didnotsufficefort^eS^fo^Z^  h.s  daughter's  fortune 
with  a  stock  of  wine,rgird  !^^t7.\  T''"^'  *°««'^- 
superior  flower-garden,  it  follow^ to  S«         ."^""^  °"'  °*  « 
ner,  either  that  these  iings  m^st  be  tj"^}  ^«°"^''  """>• 
means,  or  else  that  the  "urSm^'^^r"'^''  "^^^ 

-rofttSofrrwri"^"-- 

-Uingwassobroad-cSd^irS^^rH-fe^uJi 
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anjrthing;  he  would  become  celebrated  by  shaking  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers,  and  he  would  by  and  by  edit  a  Greek 
play,  and  iuvent  several  new  readings.  He  had  not  yet  se- 
lected the  play,  for  having  been  married  little  more  than  two 
years,  his  leisure  time  had  been  much  occupied  with  atten- 
tions to  Mrs.  Stelling ;  but  he  had  told  that  fine  woman  what 
he  meant  to  do  some  day,  and  she  felt  great  confidence  in  her 
husband,  as  a  man  who  understood  everything  of  that  sort. 

But  the  immediate  step  to  future  success  was  to  being  on 
Tom  Tulliver  during  this  first  half-year;  for,  by  a  singulir 
coincidence,  there  had  been  some  negotiation  concerning  an- 
other pupil  from  the  same  neighborhood,  and  it  might  further 
a  decision  in  Mr.  Stelling's  favor,  if  it  were  understood  that 
young  Tulliver,  who,  Mr.  Stelling  observed  in  conjugal  privacy, 
was  rather  a  rough  yub,  had  made  prodigious  progress  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  he  was  severe  with 
Tom  about  his  lessons;  he  was  clearly  a  boy  whose  powers 
would  never  be  developed  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  without  the  application  of  some  sternness.  Not 
that  Mr.  Stelling  was  a  harsh-tempered  or  unkind  man;  quite 
the  contrary.  He  was  jocose  with  Tom  at  table,  and  corrected 
his  provincialisms  and  his  deportment  in  the  most  playful 
manner ;  but  poor  Tom  was  only  the  more  cowed  and  confused 
by  this  double  novelty,  for  he  had  never  been  used  to  jokes  at 
all  like  Mr.  Stelling's ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  be  had 
a  painful  sense  that  he  was  all  wrong  somehow.  When 
Mr.  Stelling  said,  as  the  roast-beef  was  being  uncovered, 
"Now,  Tulliver!  which  would  you  rather  decline,  roast-beef  or 
the  Latin  for  it? "  Tom,  to  whom  in  his  coolest  moments  a 
pun  would  hate  been  a  hard  nut,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
embarrassed  alarm  that  made  everything  dim  to  him  except 
the  feeling  that  he  would  rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
Latin;  of  course  he  answered,  "Eoast-beef,"  whereupon  there 
followed  much  laughter  and  some  practical  joking  with  the 
plates,  from  which  Tom  gathered  that  he  had  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  refused  beef,  and,  in  fact,  made  himself  appear  "  a 
silly."  If  he  could  have  seen  a  fellow-pupil  undergo  these 
painful  operations  and  survive  them  in  good  spirits,  he  might 
sooner  have  taken  them  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  there  are 


mw  'iTj^  '^iLfifJL  :r4.^wit, 
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two  expensive  forms  of  education   eith«i-  r.t  ^yt  i, 
may  p,o„„e  for  his  son  by  ..T^^Z     liui"  p„Tra 

Tliat  respectable  miller  and  maltster  had  left  Tnm  y^v.-  j 
f^  off  >,  f  '^"'  "^'^  ^  ^'"^^  °P«°'  "-d  he  talked  in  su^h 
was  delighted  to  find  w  him  a  clergyman  whose  knowledge 

cTnn?er^rwltT^hf^htr^^rr:  ^"-" 

M.  Tulliver  tUht  the  E.V  Mr.Si^g  S   hTsh~:i 
feUow  he  had  ever  met  witn,-not  unlike  Wyld^  in  f^T   he 

8  dered  rather  a  dull  fellow.     But  he  told  Mr.  TulWsTer^ 

Sfee^n*"''^-^"  -1, --diarism,  and  Jked  hTs  adS 
about  feedmgpigs  in  so  thoroughly  secular  and  judiciou7a 

H«  r^  I  'L^T  '''"  '^«  '"y  *l'i"8  he  wanted  for  Tom 
Sntv.   T  r^'  *^''  ^"'■'"'^  ""^°  ^<^  "oq^^ted  with  eve^ 

TumverHJrTrA'''"fu^  ^"  ^^^  ''"'y*"'  ^l-ichpoor^ 
for  ««»,,•  !•  "^  r'  ''°°^'  ^""^  «"  ^"^  necessarily  thrown 
for  self-direction  on  this  wide  kind  of  inference.     It  is  h"  dlv 

^  ^i""^^  **  '''"'  *°'  ^  ^''>  '^°°^°  """!'  more  highly  in^ 
10 
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As  for  Mrs.  Tulliver,  finding  that  Mrs.  Stelling'g  views  aa 
to  the  airing  of  linen  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  hanger  in 
a  growing  boy  entirely  coincided  with  her  own;  moreoever, 
that  Mrs.  Stelling,  though  so  young  a  woman,  and  only  antici- 
pating her  second  confinement,  had  gone  through  very  nearly 
the  same  experience  as  herself  with  regard  to  the  behavior 
and  fundamental  character  of  the  monthly  nurse, she  ex- 
pressed great  contentment  to  her  husband,  when  they  drove 
away,  at  leaving  Tom  with  a  woman  who,  in  spite  of  her 
youth,  seemed  quite  sensible  and  motherly,  and  asked  advice 
as  prettily  as  could  be. 

"They  must  be  very  weU  off,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
"for  everything's  as  nice  as  can  be  all  over  the  house,  and  that 
watered  silk  she  had  on  cost  a  pretty  penny.  Sister  Pullet 
has  got  one  like  it.'' 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  "  he's  got  some  income  besides  the 
curacy,  I  reckon.  Perhaps  her  father  allows  'em  something. 
There's  Tom  'uU  be  another  hundred  to  him,  and  not  much 
trouble  either,  by  his  own  account;  he  says  teaching  comes 
natural  to  him.  That's  wonderful,  now,"  added  Mr.  Tulliver, 
turning  his  head  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  horse  a  medita- 
tive tickling  on  the  flank. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  teaching  came  naturally  to  Mr. 
Stelling,  that  he  set  about  it  with  that  uniformity  of  method 
and  independence  of  circumstances  which  distinguish  the  ac- 
tions of  animals  understood  to  be  under  the  immediate  teach- 
ing of  nature.  Mr.  Broderip's  amiable  beaver,  as  that  charm- 
ing naturalist  tells  us,  busied  himself  as  earnestly  in  con- 
structing a  dam,  in  a  room  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  London, 
as  if  he  had  been  laying  his  foundation  in  a  stream  or  lake  in 
Upper  Canada.  It  was  "  Binny's  "  function  to  build;  the  ab- 
sence of  water  or  of  possible  progeny  was  an  accident  for  which 
he  was  not  accountable.  With  the  same  unerring  instinct  Mr. 
Stelling  set  to  work  at  his  natural  method  of  instilling  the 
Eton  Grammar  and  Euclid  into  the  mind  of  Tom  Tulliver. 
This,  he  considered,  was  the  only  basis  of  solid  instruction; 
all  other  means  of  education  were  mere  charlatanism,  and 
could  produce  nothing  better  than  smatterers.  Fixed  on  this 
firm  basis,  a  man  might  observe  the  display  of  various  or  spe- 


SCBOOL-TWE. 

2P<«8  ble  these  people  could  for^soT/^^f  ""'^  •""  '*  -« 
»ng  this  conviction  Mr    StellinT  °P"»ions.     In  hold- 

tntors  hare  been.  bvthe«T,«    •    *  "**  ""'  "assed,  as  some 
aoholarship,  ^^  as  to  hrr''*'"'u""'y*""t«nt;f  his^^ 

could  have'UnCti''p:^ralta,1f"^"'^'  "^  "i""^ 
was  very  far  from  being  led  ^^^1^  .l""'*^-     ^'-  ^telling 
lous  or  intellectual;  on  theothtL^ru'^f  """■•  "'"'"  ""g- 
that  everything  wa;  huX^lt'lt'^,.'^^  "°™*  »»»«' 
excellent  thing,  and  Aristotl«  ..        .    *?'  '^^'^ion  was  a  very 
and  prebends  teful  itSLsC  Gr^/^  '"'*  '^«--'- 
dential  bulwark  of  Protestrti;.,r     if  ^"*"*"  ">«  Pn>n- 
a  great  support  to  affllclS'^S'.   he'b^?-"'  T  "">  "°''««° 
ttuigs,  as  a  Swiss  hotel-keeneV  »lii'        ^^'*''*^  ^  "^1  tl'ese 
fcenery  around  him,  ^d  in  the  nW.'"  ■!"  -"^^  '^'"'*y  °f  ^e 
"ors     And  in  the*  same  way  Mr  "s'!  '  .S^^"'  *°  artistic  vis- 
method  of  education,  hehrno^oubt^hT.'^"'"''*  '»  ^*» 
very  best  thing  for  Mr.  TuSTver's  W      Of     "  ^"^  ^°^^  *'"<' 
miUer  talked  of  "  mapping  "  7r^A'  -^  '^'"^'  ''^'en  the 

diffident  manner,  Mr'Sin'L/Th?  "  ""Z  ^^^  ^^ 
an  assurance  that  he  underaLn  „k  <■  '  """"^  "*  «8t  by 
^f  it  possible  the  gTd  "riuW  Z'"'''^'*'^'  *»'  ^°^ 
judgment  about  the  mfTry^'sMnT.  ""^  '^'"'e-able 
the  lad  in  the  only  right  wav     f„'!"'5«'«  <^«'y '^as  to  t«ach 

^^^.ad^t  wasted  isU'rCttltuH^^^^^ 

^o."STCdt^7;L°rr°^-^^'--p^''^»^> 

""to  his  brain,  anything  so  abstlct'a  r""",""  •'*''"'"'''™» 
cases  and  terminations  could  by  no  1'!^'  /''"f"  ^'^^'^ 
there  as  to  enable  him  to  reoo^i^.  t  ^^*  ^"""^  » lodgment 
This  struck  Mr.  StelTing  ITT,"1  "^""^  «'°'"^«  °'  <ia«ve. 
Pid%i  he  suspected  obstLTcTor'^f."'"'  than  natural  stu- 
and  lectured  Tom  severely  on  h's'wlt  of  7  «te  indifference, 
"You  feel  no  interest  in  what  w  "^  •"«'' *PP"''««o°- 

would  say,  and  the  reprolch  C  VT^,'  '"'"  ^'-  Selling 
never  found  any  difflcuftyTn  irrn"^^.  f  ^  •'""'•  ^""^  '"'d 
te.,  when  once  he  had  4n  iTltlnS^'anXr 
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eeptdve  powers  were  not  at  all  deficient.  I  fancy  they  were 
quite  as  strong  as  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stelling;  for  Tom 
could  predict  with  accuracy  what  number  of  horses  were  can- 
tering behind  him,  he  could  throw  a  stonq  right  into  the  cen- 
tre of  a  given  ripple,  he  could  guess  to  a  fraction  how  many 
lengths  of  his  stick  it  would  take  to  reach  across  the  play- 
ground, and  could  draw  almost  perfect  squares  on  his  slate 
without  any  measurement.  Bu  Mr.  Stelling  took  no  note  of 
these  things;  he  only  observed  that  Tom's  faculties  failed  him 
before  the  abstractions  hideously  symbolized  to  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  and  that  he  was  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  idiocy  with  regard  to  the  demonstration  that  two 
given  triangles  must  be  equal,  though  he  could  discern  with 
great  promptitude  and  certainty  the  fact  that  they  teerg  equal. 
Whence  Mr.  Stelliiig  concluded  that  Tom's  brain,  being  pe- 
culiarly impervious  to  etymology  and  demonstrations,  was 
peculiarly  in  need  of  being  ploughed  and  harrowed  by  these 
patent  implements;  it  was  his  favorite  metaphor,  that  the 
classics  and  geometry  constituted  that  culture  of  the  mind 
which  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  any  subsequent  crop. 
I  say  nothing  against  Mr.  Stelling's  theory;  if  we  are  to  have 
one  regimen  for  all  minds,  his  seems  to  me  as  good  as  any 
other.  I  only  know  it  turned  out  as  uncomfortably  for  Tom 
TuUiver  as  if  he  had  been  plied  with  cheese  in  order  to  rem- 
edy a  gastric  weakness  which  prevented  him  from  digesting  it. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  different  result  one  gets  by  changing 
the  metaphor  I  Once  call  the  brain  an  intellectual  stomach, 
and  one's  ingenious  conception  of  the  classics  and  geometry  as 
ploughs  and  harrows  seems  to  settle  nothing.  But  then  it  is 
open  to  some  one  else  to  follow  great  authorities,  and  caU  the 
mind  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  mirror,  in  which  case  one's 
knowledge  of  the  digestive  process  becomes  quite  irrelevant. 
It  was  doubtless  an  ingenious  idea  to  call  the  camel  the  ship 
of  the  desert,  but  it  would  hardly  lead  one  far  in  training  that 
useful  beast.  0  Aristotle!  if  you  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  "  the  freshest  modem  "  instead  of  the  greatest  ancient, 
would  you  not  have  mingled  your  praise  of  metaphorical 
speech,  as  a  sign  of  high  intelligence,  with  a  lamentation  that 
intelligence  so  rarely  shows  itself  in  speech  without  metaphor, 
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I-atinj  he  never  called  it  an  insL^f  V  *°  *''*'  ""ture  of 
not  until  he  had  got  on  ao°e  way  "  A  *"""™'  "'^  ''  '''" 
a  the  Delectus,  that  he  w«  */  *5*  n«t  half-year,  and 
"bore"and"beUlystuff»  /^„r'^/°°«8h  to  cainn 
demand  that  he  should  learn  Latin  d,'«1'  ""  """""^  '°  'W- 
tion,,  Tom  was  in  a  state  of  as  b tr-l,  '""°'"'  "^^  <'°''J"ga- 
cerumg  the  cause  and  tendency  K  "T'^''''''^^'"""'  ««>- 
been  an  innocent  -hrewaouseLl^  !l*^'"".«'''  *"  >^  ^e  had 
«"  ash-tree  in  order  to  care  Wn"  -     '  "P"'  ''"""^  "^ 

almost  ncredible  to  instm  teHnds  ofT'''     ^* '"^''''''tless 
a  boy  of  twelve,  not  belonging  Sv  t^^r"""*  ""^  'hat  . 
a™  now  understood  to  haveTh«  I    ^  ,*°    ""*  masses,"  who 
Bhould  have  had  no  S  ^e^'Z^l'  °'  ""'""^  '^»'^'"'-«° 
thing  as  Latin  on  this  earth   l.f       ^    "  "^^  ^  ^e  such  a 
would  have  taken  a  long^uir    ""  '*  ^'«  with  Tom.     it 
there  ever  existed  a  Se  tl^  ^-"^^  conceivable  to  him  tha 
oxen,  and  transacted  C eve^  l^aT    "^f,""^^  «'"«'?  ""d 
medium  of  this  language    Indstm  i""  "^"^^^  '"^^-gh  the 
a^d  why  he  should^rca^",^  Sn   "T/  *"  •'"'^^  """^  ^^'>^ 
"action  with  those  affairs  had  w!  ^™  '*'  ''l'«'>  **«  con- 

«ja  Tom  had  gained Z  acq '1^^'  "^f  ^'^  ^'"«»*-     So  ?L 
Jacobs's  academy,  his  WiIh  "'"^  *''«  Romans  at  m" 

went  no  farther  tha^' th^J^'^tfat'th  "^^""^  •""™'*'  ""' " 
Testament";  and  Mr.  StelW  wafnoMT  """^  "'»  'l-o  ^"^ 
emasculate  his  pupil's  mi^d\y  imn,  ^' """"  *" Z"^"*"*  ""d 
or  to  reduce  the  tonic  effect  oL^^  "^  ^*  """^  explaining, 
ama^ring,  extraneous  inSma^'Tuft  ''  """"^  "  ^^^ 

Yeti  atrange  to  say,  under  this  v^»  "  «"^*°  *°  B"^^- 

came  more  like  a  girl  tlTn  tV^/  *°™"*  treatment  Tom  be- 
He  had  a  large  shSe  0^  wWclTadr.^  ""'' '''"  ''«"-■ 
very  comfortable  in  the  world  d««      ^""i  hitherto  found  itself 

posing  in  the  senseofunq2iTh^.''''.''°««'«^''^'i'«- 
P"de  met  with  nothing  buttu°se,  ,?i"''  ^."*  °°^  '^^'  ««">« 
too  c  ear-sighted  not  t^  be  aw^re  4"t  ^"l^^'^K'-  ^om  was 
of  thmgs  was  quite  differentw^  tlf i"  ^'"'""^'^  '^<i^'<i 
"i  was  oertamly  something  ,^iigher 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  people  he  had  been 
hving  amongst,  and  that,  brought  in  contact  with  it,  he,  Tom 
TuUiver,  appeared  uncouth  and  stupid;  he  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  this,  and  his  pride  got  into  an  uneasy  condition 
which  quite  nullified  his  boyish  self-satisfaction,  and   gave 
him  something  of  the  girl's  susceptibility.     He  was  of  a  very 
firm,  not  to  say  obstinate,  disposition,  but  there  was  no  brute- 
like rebellion  and  recklessness  in  his  nature;  the  human  sen- 
sibilities predominated,  and  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  enable  himsplf  to  show  some  quickness  at  his  lessons, 
and  so  acquire  Mr.  Stelling's  approbation,  by  standing  on  one 
leg  for  an  inconvenient  length  of  time,  or  rapping  his  head 
moderately  against  the  wall,  or  any  voluntary  action  of  that 
.sort,  he  would  certainly  have  tried  it.     But  no;    Tom  had 
never  heard  that  thesp  measures  would  brighten  the  under- 
standing, or  strengthen  the  verbal  memory ;  and  he  was  not 
given  to  hypothesis  and  experiment.     It  did  occur  to  him  that 
he  could  perhaps  get  some  help  by  praying  for  it;  but  as  the 
prayers  he  said  every  evening  were  forms  learned  by  heart,  he 
rather  shrank  from  the  novelty  and  irregularity  of  introducing 
an  extempore  passage  on  a  topic  of  petition  for  which  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  precedent.     But  one  day,  when  he  had  broken 
down,  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  supines  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, and  Mr.  Stelling,  convinced  that  this  must  be  careless- 
ness, since  it  transcended  the  bounds  of  possible  stupidity,  had 
lectured  him  very  seriously,  pointing  out  that  if  he  failed  to 
seize  the  present  golden  opportunity  of  learning  supines,  he 
would  have  to  regret  it  when  he  became  a  man,— Tom,  more 
miserable  than  usual,  determined  to  try  his  sole  resource;  and 
that  evening,  after  his  usual  form  of  prayer  for  his  parents  and 
"  little  sister "  (he  had  begun  to  pray  for  Maggie  wherf  she 
was  a  baby),  and  that  he  might  be  able  always  to  keep  God's 
commandments,  he  added,  in  the  same  low  whisper,   "and 
please  to  make  me  always  remember  my  Latin."    He  paused 
a  little  to  consider  how  he  should  pray  about  Euclid— whether 
he  should  ask  to  see  what  it  meant,  or  whether  there  was  any 
other  mental  state  which  would  be  more  applicable  to  the  case. 
But  at  last  he  added :  "  And  make  Mr.  Stelling  say  I  sha'n't 
do  Euclid  any  more.     Amen." 


flcHooL-Tna. 


Ut 


hi.  faith  broke  down  2ler  Th^.m  Tu  ^'^  =""="'*•  B"* 
whenh.  got  into  the^n^  '£  ^i^r  7.''"'°'''.  °'  '"  *■••? 
Tom',  despair  under  the^K.  ^  'L  "'""'"*  "''*'  ""** 
constitute  a  nodus  worthy  ofintlrflrf  ''""!.°'  '""'*'  ^^^  "»' 
the  climax  of  his  difflouW  »h!"  "*/  "^^  '*■'««  tl>«  *<" 

help  .ny  longer?  He  Jl''  :'"™  ''"«'«  ""  of  praying  for 
one  of  hi.  dull,  lonely  evening  iXTt  *°  """  «°"«'l"»ion  in 
preparing  hi.  i;..on.yr  ^morrow"'  mr"'  "  "■"  '""'^^' 
get  dim  over  the  naM  t)m.7„i,  u  t  *^''  "«"■«  ap*  to 
•ahamedof  it;  he  oo7dn't  heln  thi^t  ''*"'?^"'«'  '""»'"« 
even  of  Spouncer,  whom  he  usld  tolh?*  '."''  """^  "^f^""" 
would  have  felt  at  horn"  with  9  J^  ^  "^1 ''"""'' "'"'  i  he 
.uperiority.  And  then  the  LiftTthe  r?'  "^  V"-"""""  "' 
"»«  np  hi.  ear.,  ready  to  ob^v  tCf.  .  ''  ""^  ^"P  P"""'" 
"Hoigh!  "  would  all  come  Sole  V  "'^  ^^"''  '^'""  "*''^' 

when  his  finger.  playedTh.r^  •  f- '"  "  "<"*  "^  calenture, 
knife  and  hirc^ifXtrpc/rS  olh  '^'f'  "''^  ''"  «^» 
Tom,  a.  I  said,  had  never  Wn  Z  °^^^''^^"^'  of  the  past, 
before,  and  at  hat  epXf  irr^^,  """V"'!  *  «'''  '"^  J""  »& 
ther  depressed  by  a  new  ml^JT'"'  T^'J'''  "P'"'  '">«  f"'" 
had  been  thought  oVf^rh^r^utffTh*^,  development  which 
ling  had  lately  had  her  seTnri!  ?,  ?'  ^°"''-  ^"-  S^l- 
more  salutary  for  a  ZyZ^f  ^^T.^d  as  nothing  could  be 
ling  considered  she  wLdoLT^^'°""'""'"'^"''M".  Stel- 

t».  watch  the  little  chl^bLau'raXii:  tT""  ""  ^^"'"«  "'- 
with  the  sickly  baby      It  w«  *  ^f  """*  ""^  """^Pied 

Tom  to  take  IMe  Laura  out  in  "A^  "  P™**^  ««Ployn>ent  for 
tumnday;  it  would  Zln?.   ""/^e  sunniest  hour  of  the  au- 

sonagew^a;ahreL£:n7thatr ''''*''*  """"^  ^"■ 
The  little  cherub  Laurrnot  hi  '"^  °"*  "^  *''«  family- 

present,  had  a  tibh^nLZeiZTy, '^"•""P""'''^  talker  at 
held  her  a.  if  she  had  been  a  htH„  H  V^^  ^^  "^'"^  ^om 
which  she  chose  to  talk  but  2.  tl.^*  "'""«  ^^^  "•'""*««  ^ 
the  most  part  carrlTtht  L^  Jf?/  ^*"/''"''  »''>>"«'  ^r 
garden,  wi'thin  sig^^f  £  ^Otell  ■  """"^  """^  '°"°''  *he 
"       ^  ^^-  Stelluig-g  window,  according  to 
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ordan.     If  any  one  oonsideni  thia  unfair  and  eren  oppreuire 
toward  Tom,  I  beg  him  to  coniider  that  there  an  feminine 
virtues  which  are  with  difficulty  combined,  even  if  they  are 
not  incompatible.     When  the  wife  of  a  poor  curate  contrives, 
under  all  her  disadvanUges,  to  dress  extremely  well,  and  to 
have  a  style  of  ooifTure  which  requires  that  her  nurse  shall. oo- 
oasionally  officiate  as  lady's-maid  j  when,  moreover,  her  din- 
ner-parties and  her  drawing-room  show  that  effort  at  elegance 
and  completeness  of  appointment  to  which  ordinary  women 
might  imagine  a  large  income  necessary,  it  -vould  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  of  her  that  she  should  employ  a  second  nurse, 
or  even  act  as  a  nurse  herself.     Mr.  Stelling  knew  better;  he 
saw  that  his  wife  did  wonders  already,  and  was  proud  of  her. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  young  Tul- 
liver's  gait  to  carry  ai  heavy  child,  but  he  had  plenty  of  exer- 
cise in  long  walks  with  himself,  and  next  half-year  Mr.  Stelling 
would  see  about  having  a  drilling-master.     Among  the  many 
means  whereby  Mr.  Stelling  intended  to  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had  entirely  given  up  that  of 
having  his  own  way  in  his  own  house.     What  then?    He  had 
married  "-as  kind  a  little  soul  as  ever  breathed,"  according  to 
Mr.  Eiley,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stelling's  blond 
ringlets  and  smiling  demeanor  throughout  her  maiden  life,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  knowledge  would  have  been  ready  any 
day  to  pronounce  that  whatever  domestic  differences  might 
arise  in  her  married  life  must  be  entirely  Mr.  Stelling's  fault. 
If  Tom  had  had  a  worse  disposition,  he  would  certainly  have 
hated  the  little  cherub  Laura,  but  he  was  too  kind-hearted  a 
lad  for  that ;  there  was  too  much  in  him  of  the  fibre  that  turns 
to  true  manliness,  and  to  protecting  pity  for  the  weak.     I  am 
afraid  he  hated  Mrs.  Stelling,  and  contracted  a  lasting  dislike 
to  pale  bloud  ringlets  and  broad  plaits,  .«  directly  associated 
with  haughtiness  of  manner,  and  a  frequent  reference  to  other 
people's  "duty."    But  he  couldn't  help  playing  with  little 
Laura,  and  liking  to  amuse  her;  he  even  sacrificed  his  percus- 
sion-caps for  her  sake,  in  despair  of  their  ever  serving  a  greater 
purpose,— thinking  the  small  flash  and  bang  would  delight  her, 
and  thereby  drawing  down  on  himself  a  rebuke  from  Mrs. 
Stelling  for  teaching  her  child  to  play  with  fire.     Laura  was  a 
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M  a  great  favor  ou  hi,  part  to  I.?  m  '"■'"•y*  "P™»ented  it 
hi.  pleasure  exou«C'^  "*  ^"*«'"'  '""  ''J'  ii»  «ide  on 

the  little  girl  to  come  ^d  at^w^^  het  ?7."^  '""'*"°"  ^"" 
TulUver  drove  over  to  KinB-t^i  o^n  7,  ^  ^^''  '°  '*"""  Mr. 
came  too,  with  the  wn.e  that  lh„  ff  '"  ^'="''*''  Maggie 
«.d  begi„„i„g  ^  .rthe  wo*  1?  Tw^'m?  %T'  r™^' 
viBit  to  see  Tom,  for  the  lad  m,.^  i  '  Gulliver's  first 

about  home.  ^  """'  ^"^  "°'  »»  think  too  much 

Lftr;!^  Jo'li"„rL*°arrra,'t'''r  ^'^  «*«"-«  ^""^ 
had  begun  to  kiss  C  f^ "■you^ltl.r'''''  .^  ^»««'- 
agrees  with  you."  ^'      y°"  '""k  rarely!     School 

you'd  SL'^s"ill^nrnott^ie/L?r'r,  ^-'  "^  wish 
the  toothache,  I  S  .'    '  ""  **"  ^"'="'^!  ''  brings  on 

beeSbpT''  ""  *"' '"'"  ""^^  '^  ''""^  ^-  ^ad  eve, 

"?M  do7t  a-'S  :S  """'■  '^^-^  ""■  '^""-- 

gles,  aid  things  I?;  a  l^k  r™  "'i  Tf  "'"'"'''  '«''  '"«»- 
sense  in  it."  ''~°'' ^  "«  8°*  ^  learn  in_there's  no 

.a;S'  ?o:St^:^";i:;;'-p-^"«'y>  "^-  ™'* 

Ws  what  it's  rightT At  fe:i.' "'''  *'""  ^^     «« 

Patr^fi'^roiro;.""^-;:^^^^^^  ^  ^ttle  air  o, 

Mrs.  Stelling  asks  me      I've  brZh.         L"""  "^  '""S'  ^ 
fores,  haven't  I,  father? »  *      ""^  '^^  '^'^  ""y  Pioa- 

"  ro«  help  me,  you  silly  little  thing  I  "  said  Tn»    • 
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Girls  never  learn  such  things.     They're 


I  learn  Latin,  too! 
too  silly." 

"I  know  what  Latin  is  very  well,"  said  Maggie,  cjnfident- 
ly.  "  Latin's  a  language.  There  are  Latin  words  in  the  Dic- 
tionary.    There's  bonus,  a  gift." 

"Now,  you're  just  wrong  there.  Miss  Maggie!"  said  Tom, 
secretly  astonished.  "You  think  you're  very  wise!  But 
'bonus'  means  '  good,'  as  it  happens,— bonus,  bona,  bonum." 
"  Well,  that's  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  mean  '  gift, '  "  said 
Maggie,  stoutly.  "  It  may  mean  several  things ;  ahnost  every 
word  does.  There's  'lawn,'— it  means  the  grass-plot,  as 
well  as  the  stuff  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  made  of." 

"  Well  done,  little  'un,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  laughing,  while 
Tom  felt  rather  disgusted  with  Maggie' a  knowingness,  though 
beyond  measure  cheetf ul  at  the  thought  that  she  was  going  to 
stay  with  him.  Her  conceit  would  soon  be  overawed  by  the 
actual  inspection  of  his  books. 

Mrs.  Stelling,  in  her  pressing  invitation,  did  not  mention  a 
longer  time  than  a  week  for  Maggie's  stay;- but  Mr.  Stelling, 
who  took  her  between  his  knees,  and  asked  her  where  she  stole 
her  dark  eyas  from,  insisted  that  she  must  stay  a  fortnight. 
Maggie  thought  Mr.  Stelling  was  a  charming  man,  and  Mr. 
Tulliver  was  quite  proud  to  leave  his  little  wench  where  she 
would  have  on  opportunity  of  showing  her  cleverness  to  appre- 
ciating strangers.  So  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  not  be 
fetched  home  till  the  end  of  the  fortnight. 

"Now,  then,  come  with  me  into  the  study,  Maggie,"  said 
Tom,  as  their  father  drove  away.  "  What  do  you  shake  and 
toss  your  head  now  for,  you  silly?"  he  continued;  for  though 
her  hair  was  now  under  a  new  dispensation,  and  was  brushed 
smoothly  behind  her  ears,  she  seemed  still  in  imagination  to 
be  tossing  it  out  of  her  eyes.  « It  makes  you  look  as  if  yoa 
were  crazy." 

"Oh,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Maggie,  impatiently.  "Don't 
tease  me,  Tom.  Oh,  what  books !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw 
the  bookcases  in  the  study.  "How  I  should  like  to  have  as 
many  books  as  that!" 

"Why,  you  couldn't  read  one  of 'em,"  said  Tom,  trium- 
phautly.     "  They're  all  Latin. " 
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"But  I  could  soon  find  onf  »  .<.i,1  mr 

"Why,  how?"  ^    ""d  Maggie,  scornfuUy. 

"  Wd'it^^'f  m";  *^^  "''  '''•='*  '*  '''^  "bo"*-" 
lou  Qoetternot,  Mis8Ma(tBie."8aiH  Tnn,  l     , 

on  the  volume.     "  Mr    Stelli,^  llf.       u  .    '  '*^'°«  ^«'  ''"'d 

II.  .h»k  .itti"  zT^nir"  ^°"  •  ■"'■ ""  ■"" 

moreandm^eirreiiinhST  '"""^^.^^^  *»"«  became 
Mr.   Stelling's  reaXe  stenH   .K    ^P'  *'"  ^'  '«»*  ">^o^^g 

with  its  w;Txto^„:r;hiX"*i*  trr« ''°-' 

ground-floor,   and  the  studr  „.=  HappJy  it  was   the 

house,  so  that  1  dowS  m  de  ZT"^  "^«  *°  *^« 
though  Tom  stood  dizzy  ^d  aghLt  fo  °  t™"?«  "'°°'^''«' 
-« the  appearance  of  L.  orts  'st^Iw  '^  """''«■'  I'ead- 

«  we^lVtTep'^St.:^' ^;r  "^^h'  "P  «■«  ^<^. 
Mrs^telling'S  m^e  t  cVp^cea,.-    ''  "^  "'«*  -^-8 
;;Wlat's  that?"  said  M^^e 

«  Js  »he  a  cross  woman? "  said  Maggie. 

"I  thbwn  w'  "  ""''  ''°""'  ''■'^  '''emphatic  nod. 
"A^    Gleg?s  a'^t'ler'"  '"""^  '"''°'"  -^  Maggie, 
.other  seollfrmrthtVCd'J''r  -'«  ^^e^^^^^d 

well,  yott  ;;  be  a  woman  some  dav  »  ui.1  t«-,   « 
needn't  talk."  ■''    "*"  •'^<"">     so  y<m 
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I  I 


ll 


said  Maggie,  with  • 
Every  boay'll 


"But  Z  shall  be  a  clever  woman," 
toss. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,  and  a  nasty  conceited  thing, 
hate  you." 

"But  you  oughtn't  to  hate  me,  Tom;  it'll  be  very  wicked 
of  you,  for  I  shall  be  your  sister." 

"  Yes,  but  if  you're  a  nasty  disagreeable  thing  I  »htUl  hate 
you. " 

"Oh,  but,  Tom,  you  won't!  I  sha'n't  be  disagreeable.  I 
shall  be  very  good  to  you,  and  I  shall  be  good  to  everybody. 
You  won't  hate  me  reaUy,  will  you,  Tom?  " 

"Oh,  bother  I  never  mind!  Come,  it's  time  for  me  to  learn 
my  lessons.  See  here !  what  I've  got  to  do, "  said  Tom,  draw- 
ing Maggie  toward  him  and  showing  her  his  theorem,  while 
she  pushed  her  hair  behind  her  ears,  and  prepared  herself  to 
prove  her  capability  of  helping  him  in  Euclid.  She  began  to 
read  with  full  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  but  presently, 
becoming  quite  bewildered,  her  face  flushed  with  iiritation. 
It  was  unavoidable ;  she  must  confess  her  incompetency,  and 
she  was  not  fond  of  humiliation. 

"It's  nonsense!"  she  said,  "and  very  ugly  stuff;  nobody 
need  want  to  make  it  out." 

"  Ah,  there,  now.  Miss  Maggie !  "  said  Tom,  drawing  the  book 
away,  and  wagging  his  head  at  her,  "  you  see  you're  not  so 
clever  as  you  thought  you  were." 

"Oh,"  said  Maggie,  pouting,  "I  dare  say  I  could  make  it 
out,  if  I'd  learned  what  goes  before,  as  you  have." 

" But  that's  what  you  just  couldn't,  Miss  Wisdom,"  said 
Tom.  "  For  it's  all  the  harder  when  you  know  what  goes  be- 
fore ;  for  then  you've  got  to  say  what  definition  3  is,  and  what 
axiom  Y.  is.  But  get  along  with  you  now ;  I  must  go  on  with 
this.  Here's  the  Latin  Grammar,  See  what  you  can  make 
of  that." 

Maggie  found  the  Latin  Grammar  quite  soothing  after  her 
mathematical  mortification  j  for  she  delighted  in  new  words, 
and  quickly  found  that  there  was  an  English  Key  at  the  end, 
which  would  make  her  very  wise  about  Latin,  at  slight  ex- 
pense. She  presently  made  up  her  mind  to  skip  the  rules  in  the 
Syntax,  the  examples  became  so  absorbing.    These  mysterious 
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•entenoe^  snatched  from  an  unknown  oontext-like  strange 

«™  /T  "«r'-8»^«  bo^dless  «,ope  to  herlnagin^ 
taon,  and  were  all  the  more  fascinating  because  they  w3n  a 
pecuhar  tongue  of  theb  own,  which  she  could  lea^  ZtZ^ 
T^m  hi  «^  '^^Uy/ery  interesting,  the  Latin  Grammar  that 
^e  fo^nH  >  °°Prf«  could  learn;  and  she  was  proud  because 
she  found  It  interesting.     The  most  fragmentary  examoles 

been  jejune  only  she  liked  to  know  the  Latin;  but  the  for- 
tunate gentleman  whom  eveiy  one  congratulalled  becluse  "e 

^  deal  of  pleasant  conjecture,  and  she  was  quite  lost  in 
the  Jhick  grove  penetrable  by  no  star,"  when  Tom  caU^ 

''Now,  then,  Magsie,  give  us  the  Grammarl " 
Ol^    Tom,    it's  such  a  pretty  bookl "    she  said    as  she 
jumped  out  of  the  large  arm-chair  to  give  it  him  -^  U's  much 
prettier  than  the  Dictionary.     I  could  W  La^iii  ver;  ^n 
I  don't  think  it's  at  all  hard."  ^ 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you've  been  doing,"  said  Tom;  "you've 
^n  ^readmg  the  English  at  the  end."'  Any  donkey  c^Io 

hn^n«/1^'^  ""^  ^^  '^^  °P*"""1 "  "'^  »  determined  and 

iZ^whth'  "",'  "?  '"""''  •"  *°  ^"y  '^'  ^^  l"*-!  '^  lesson  to 
^  which  no  donkeys  would  find  themselves  equal  to.  Mag? 
gie  rather  piqued,  turned  to  the  bookcases  to  amuse  herseU 
with  puzzling  out  the  titles.  " 

Presently  -Tom  c^led  to  her :  "  Here,  Magsie,  come  and  hear 
If  I  can  say  this.  Stand  at  that  end  of  tte  t^ble.  where^ 
SteUmg  sits  when  he  hears  me. "  '  ' 

,^i«8'o  obeyed,  and  took  the  open  book. 
Where  do  you  begin,  Tom?  " 

"Oh,  I  begin  at  ' Appellativa  arborum,'  because  I  say  all 
over  again  what  I've  been  learning  this  week  "  ^ 

Tom  sailed  along  pretty  well  for  three  Unes;    and  Maeeie 

as  to  what  mas  could  mean,  which  came  twice  overfwhen  he 
stuck  fast  at  Sunt  etiam  volucrum.  ' 
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'Don't  tell  me,  Maggie;  Sunt  etiam,  voluerum — Sunt  etiam 


voluerum — ut  ottrea,  eetua- 


iill 


"No,"  said  Maggie,  opening  her  mouth  and  shaking  her 
head. 

"  Sunt  etiam  voluerum,"  said  Tom,  very  slowly,  as  if  the 
next  words  might  be  expected  to  come  sooner  when  he  gave 
them  this  strong  hint  that  they  were  waited  for. 

"0,  e,  u,"  said  Maggie,  getting  impatient. 

"  Oh,  I  know — hold  your  tongue, "  said  Tom.     "  Ceu  pateer, 

hirundo;   Ferarum — ferarum "    Tom  took  his  pencil  and 

made  several  hard  dots  with  it  on  his  book-cover — "fera- 
rum  " 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  Tom."  said  Magjjle,  "what  a  time  you 
are!     Ut " 

"  Ut  ostrea "    i 

"No,  no,"  said  Maggie,  "ut  tigrii " 

"Oh  yes,  now  I  can  do,"  said  Tom;  "it  waa  tigrU,  mUptt, 
I'd  forgotten :  ui  tigria  vulpes;  et  Piseium." 

With  some  further  stammering  and  repetition,  Tom  got 
through  uhe  next  few  lines. 

"Now,  then,"  he  said,  "the  next  is  what  I've  just  learned 
for  to-morrow.     Give  me  hold  of  the  book  a  minute." 

After  some  whispered  gabbling,  assisted  by  the  beating  of 
his  fist  on  the  table,  Tom  returned  the  book. 

"  Mateula  nomina  in  a, "  he  began. 

"No,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  "that  doesn't  come  next.  It's 
Nomen  non  creskena  genittivo " 

"  Creekena  genittivo  I "  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  derisive 
laugh,  for  Tom  had  learned  this  omitted  passage  for  his  yes- 
terday's lesson,  and  a  young  gentleman  does  not  requite  an 
intimate  or  extensive  acquaintance  with  Latin  before  he  onn 
feel  the  pitiable  absurdity  of  a  false  quantity.  "  Crtakens 
genittivo  I    What  a  little  silly  you  are,  Maggie!  " 

"Well,  yon  needn't  laugh,  Tom,  for  you  didn't  remember 
it  at  all.     1   1;  .Hure  it's  spelt  so;  how  was  I  to  know?  " 

"Phee-e-e-hl  I  told  you  girls  couldn't  learn  Latin.  It's 
Nmnen  non  erescena  genitivo. " 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Maggie,  pouting.  " I  can  say  that 
as  well  as  you  can.     And  you  don't  mind  your  stops.     For 
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you  ought  to  stop  twice  aa  long  at  a  semicolon  aa  you  do  at  a 

'^^^T^ri^" ''"  "^''''  "°^'  '^«- «""'  -«^'  *» 

"Oh,  well,  don't  chatter.     Let  me  go  on  " 
ia<r  t^rr"  """'""'^  ^""^"'^  '°  "P"""^  '^^  «»*  °f  tl-e  «ven- 

tt^^m  w»      V    ■  «''«f«l"'"^«.  admired  her  cleverness, 
Uiat  Tom  was  rather  amazed  and  alarmed  at  her  audacity 

St  et,r:;:f '^''°'\^^l-'l  ^^  ^-  SteHing-s  allud^n^a 
Me  g^rl  of  whom  he  had  heard  that  she  onee  ran  away  to  the 

"What  a  very  odd  little  girl  that  must  be  1"  said  Mrs  Stel- 
£f's"o3  *°„'« ''^"y^"''  I""  -  Playful-ss  that  J^ned  oi 

f^w«nf  f  ^'- ^*«"'°8,  after  all,  did  not  think  much  of  her 
and  went  to  bed  in  rather  low  spirits.  Mrs.  Stelling,  she  felt 
ooked  at  her  as  if  she  thought  her  hair  was  very  ugt  tcause 
It  hung  down  straight  behind.  '    ^^  oecause 

visS'S.""  Sh'"'  "  "7  ""T^  ^•'''°'«''*  *°  *^»88ie,  this 
Toik-    .  "  ■''■*'  ^^°''^^  *»  ''e  i°  the  study  whie  he 

had  has  lessons,  and  in  her  various  readings  got  very  deep 
mto  the  examples  in  the  Latin  Grammar.  ThVastrlomer 
who  hated  women  generally  caused  her  so  much  puzzC 
St;"."  that  she  one  day  asked  Mr.  Stelling  if  auLw 
mers  hated  women,  or  whether  it  was  only  this  particX T 
tronomer.     But  forestalling  his  answer,  she  said  - 

I  suppose  it's  all  astronomers;   because,  you  know,  they 

might  talk  andhmder  them  from  looking  at  the  stars."         ^ 

t>,«t  f ^  ^     of  ^"  P™"'"  immensely,  and  they  were  on 
fte  best  terms.     She  told  Tom  she  should  like  to  go  to  sch  d 
to  Mr.  Stellxng,  as  he  did,  and  learn  just  the  same  tZgs 
iL   Z  "I"  "°"''^  t"  ^'"'^'^'  ^°'  '^^  ^^^  l°°ked  into   t 

"I'm  cure  you  couldn't  do  it,  now,"  said  Tom-    "and  I'll 
just  ask  Mr.  SteUing  if  you  could  "         ^''^  ■'°"  •      '^^  ^  " 

hil  my«i""''"  ""''  *'"  ""'«  ""'""'''^'^  "^'  "I'"  ask 
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"Mr.  Stelling,"  she  said,  that  same  eTening  when  they 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  "couldn't  I  do  Euclid,  and  all 
Tom's  lessons,  if  you  wnre  to  teach  me  instead  of  him?" 

"No,  you  couldn't,"  said  Tom,  indignantly.  "Girls  can't 
do  Euclid;  can  they,  sir?" 

"They  can  pick  up  a  little  of  averything,  I  dare  say,"  said 
Xr.  Stelling,  "  They've  a  great  deal  of  superficial  cleremess ; 
but  they  couldn't  go  far  into  anything.  They're  quick  and 
shallow. " 

Tom,  delighted  with  this  Terdiot,  telegraphed  his  triumph 
by  wagging  his  head  at  Maggie,  behind  Mr.  Stelling's  chair. 
As  for  Maggie,  she  had  hardly  ever  been  so  mortified.  She 
had  been  so  proud  to  be  called  "  quick  "  all  her  little  life,  and 
now  it  appeared  that  this  quickness  was  the  brand  of  inferi- 
ority.    It  would  have  been  better  to  be  slow,  like  Tom. 

"Ha,  ha!  Miss  Maggie  I"  said  Tom,  when  they  were  alone; 
"you  see  it's  not  such  a  fine  thing  to  be  quick.  You'll  never 
go  far  into  anything,  you  know." 

And  Maggie  was  so  oppressed  by  this  dreadful  destiny  that 
she  had  no  spirit  for  a  retort. 

But  when  this  small  apparatus  of  shallow  quickness  was 
fetched  away  in  the  gig  by  Luke,  and  the  study  was  once 
more  quite  lonely  for  Tom,  he  missed  her  grievously.  He 
had  really  been  brighter,  and  had  got  through  his  lessons  bet- 
ter, since  she  had  been  there;  and  she  had  asked  Mr.  Stelling 
so  many  questions  about  the  Boman  Empire,  and  whether 
there  really  ever  was  a  man  who  said,  in  Latin,  "  I  would  not 
buy  it  for  a  farthing  or  a  rotten  nut, "  or  whether  that  had 
only  been  turned  into  Latin,  that  Tom  had  actually  come  to 
a  dim  understanding  of  the  fact  that  there  had  once  been  peo- 
ple upon  the  earth  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Latin 
without  learning  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar. This  luminous  idea  was  a  great  addition  to  his  histori- 
cal acquirements  during  this  half-year,  which  were  otherwise 
confined  to  an  epitomized  history  of  the  Jews. 

But  the  dreary  half-year  did  come  to  an  end.  How  glad 
Tom  was  to  see  the  last  yellow  leaves  fluttering  before  the 
cold  wind !  The  dark  afternoons  and  the  first  December  snow 
seemed  to  him  far  livelier  than  the  August  sunshine;  and 
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and  sanctities  of  our  life  }.»^  „„  7       ^''"'88,  if  the  loves 

that  doTs  noHest  ™.  r.         ^'^^''"'  °*  ^^  attachment 
ties      An^  ^t  .*  demonstrable  superiority  of  quali- 

ties^ And  there  is  no  better  reason  for  oref^rring  *K°,  sMer 
^rry  ous.  ti^n  that  .t  stirs  an  early  memory^ti^t-itut, 
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novelty  in  my  life,  speaking  to  me  merely  through  my  present 
sensibilities  to  foim  and  color,  but  the  long  companion  of  my 
existence,  that  wove  itself  into  my  joys  when  joys  were  vivid. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TRB  CRBI8THAS   HOLIDATB. 


I 


FiNB  old  Christmas,  with  the  snowy  hair  and  ruddy  face, 
had  done  his  duty  that  year  in  the  noblest  fashion,  and  had 
set  off  his  rich  gifts  of  warmth  and  color  with  all  the  height- 
ening contrast  of  frost  and  snow. 

Snow  lay  on  the  croft  and  river-bank  in  undulations  softer 
than  the  limbs  of  infancy ;  it  lay  with  the  neatliest  finished 
border  on  every  sloping  roof,  making  the  dark-red  gables 
stand  out  with  a  new  depth  of  color;  it  weighed  heavily  on 
the  laurels  and  fir-trees,  till  it  fell  from  them  with  a  shud- 
dering sound;  it  clothed  the  rough  turnip-field  with  white- 
ness, and  made  the  sheep  look  like  dark  blotches ;  the  gates 
were  all  blocked  up  with  tiie  sloping  drifts,  and  here  and  there 
a  disregarded  four-footed  beast  stood  as  if  petrified  "  in  un- 
reoumbent  sadness  " ;  there  was  no  gleam,  no  shadow,  for  the 
heavens,  too,  were  one  still,  pale  cloud ;  no  sound  or  motion 
in  anything  but  the  dark  river  that  flowed  and  moaned  like 
an  unresting  sorrow.  But  old  Christmas  smiled  as  he  laid 
this  cruel-seeming  spell  on  the  outdoor  world,  for  he  meant  to 
light  up  home  with  new  brightness,  to  deepen  all  the  :  lohness 
of  indoor  color,  and  give  a  keener  edge  of  delight  to  the  warm 
fragrance  of  food ;  he  meant  to  prepare  a  sweet  imprisonment 
that  would  strengthen  the  primitive  fellowship  of  kindred, 
and  make  the  sunshine  of  familiar  human  faces  as  welcome  as 
the  bidden  day-star.  His  kinduusa  fell  but  hardly  on  the 
homeless, — fell  but  hardly  on  the  homes  where  the  hearth 
was  not  very  warm,  and  where  the  food  had  little  fragrance; 
where  the  human  faces  had  no  sunshine  in  them,  but  rather 
the  leaden,  blank-eyed  gaze  of  unezpectant  want.  But  the 
fine  old  season  meant  well ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned  the  se- 
cret how  to  bless  men  impartially,  it  is  because  his  father 
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in  ti^lSt^tToSr 'P'*^  °' '^-•«^™»h delight 

just  as  abundant  on  tlm  h^v  ^^l  j^?  ™^  •^"'«»  ''e™ 
«U  the  windows  and  rn^SL,  f  h'  "l^  ^"^^'^  '"^  "^^^-^d 
mas  eve  with  as  much  t!^^' ^ ^t r '":^'r'™'°r  °°  ^''>"»'- 
scarlet  clusters  with  br«n„r,..  ,  fv  I',  ^^'^''^8  the  thick-set 
had  been  sing^jLtXt",  '''?''''*"'*'^*^-  There 
natural  Bingi^g.^t^r^irs'  -  r/piror?-""^- 

awewhe;ttL*t;oS^4'l\tr't'r^' *'*""''''''' ^'"^ 
image  of  men  in  fustian  oWht.  ?         ^^*'  ^"^  **« 

the  vision  of  4eis  reTtint  on  .iT"'  '^"'T  "''"*'  "^"y  ^7 
night  chant  had  Mped  a,  «u,u^  S'lif'tTh:*  ''°"'-  "^^^  '"''J^ 
level  of  common  days  •  Td  tZn  !^  ^  "'°"''°8  ^'"^e  the 
toast  and  ale  from'^^he'Ltn  ^VA'  't  '"'^"  °^  '"'* 
favorite  anthem,  the  green S/l  ^.^ ''!!""**  ''""^i  *»"» 

the  appropriate  festal'ira^aitVe  oh'l  ■■* ''™°°  «""' 
and  uncle  Moss,  with  all  tibetr  ..        \T  ^*°"'K'  and  aunt 

lite  so  many  refl^torrnrtl  T^\  ''^'^^^°'  """>  '""''ing 
church-goeTcreb^k  1  "f  parlor-fire,  when  thf 

Theplurp'ddtogw^V^/"'«'^t'''r  ^~™  '^"^  f^et- 
ever,*^^doLe^^^ttthesv™SrM'"-'"°«  ~»'"1"«=''  « 
if  it  had  been  he^o'^VLatt  L™"!,«^«r°"nd  i*,  a. 
which  it  had  been  thrown  bviL.  ^^  "*'''"'  ^™«'  ^*° 
was  as  splendid  as Z-W.U&M  ^""'"°''  the  dessert 
and  the  crystalline  S  anH  A^l  "  "'^"K^"'  '''°'n  nuts, 
cheese;  in^all  tTese  tws  cJriL  "^^'"''''^  ""^  •^'^^"n 
been  since  Tom  could  rel^emw"^^'  ^"^  ^  ''  ^«<J  '^'^ay' 

by  anything,  by  su;,irsS;\'„VsrwSir ""^^^^-^  ^ 
.a?rrrtrtdVr£;h\^°^"^^^^^^  ^ewas 

liver  got  louder  ZlT^^Z""""^  ^''^^^  ''^«°  ^'-  Tnl" 

with  the  increased  leisure  VSrl"  "^7  ?°'  "'*^'°° 
"*  uBBsett.     The  attention  that  Tom 
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might  have  oono«ntrated  on  his  nuts  and  wine  was  diitraoted 
by  a  sense  that  there  werf  rascally  enemies  in  th**  world,  and 
that  the  business  of  grown-up  life  oould  hardly  be  conducted 
without  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling.  Now,  Tom  was  not  fond 
of  quarrelling,  unless  it  oould  soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  fair 
stand-up  fighw  with  an  adversary  whom  he  had  every  chance 
of  thrashing;  and  his  father's  irritable  talk  made  him  uncom- 
fortable, though  he  never  accounted  to  himself  for  the  feel- 
ing, or  conceived  the  notion  that  his  father  was  faulty  in  this 
respect. 

The  particular  embodiment  of  the  evil  principle  now  excit- 
ing Mr.  TuUiver's  determined  resistance  was  Mr.  Pivart,  who, 
having  lands  higher  up  the  Ripple,  was  taking  measures  for 
their  irrigation,  which  either  were,  or  would  be,  or  were 
bound  to  be  (on  the  principle  that  water  was  water),  an  infringe- 
ment on  Mr.  TuUiver's  legitimate  share  of  water-power.  Dii, 
who  had  a  mill  on  the  stream,  was  a  feeble  auxiliary  of  Old 
Harry  compared  with  Pivart.  Dix  had  been  brought  to  his 
senses  by  arbitration,  and  Wakem's  advice  had  not  carried 
kim  far.  No;  Dix,  Mr.  Tulliver  considered,  had  been  as 
good  as  nowhere  in  point  of  law ;  and  in  the  intensity  of  his 
indignation  against  Pivart,  his  contempt  for  a  bafBed  adver- 
sary like  Dix  began  to  wear  the  air  of  a  friendly  attachment. 
He  had  no  male  audience  to-day  except  Mr.  Moss,  who  knew 
nothing,  as  he  said,  of  the  "natur'  o'  mills,"  and  oould  only 
assent  to  Mr.  TuUiver's  arguments  on  the  a  priori  ground  of 
family  relationship  and  monetary  obligation ;  but  Mr.  Tulliver 
did  not  talk,  with  the  futile  intention  of  convincing  his  audi- 
ence, he  talked  to  relieve  himself;  while  good  Mr.  Moss  made 
strong  efforts  to  keep  his  eyes  wide  open,  in  spite  of  the  sleepi- 
ness which  an  imusually  good  dinner  produced  in  his  hard- 
worked  frame.  Mrs.  Moss,  more  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
interested  in  everything  that  affected  her  brother,  listened 
and  put  in  a  word  as  often  as  maternal  preoccupations  allowed. 

"  Why,  Pivart's  a  new  name  hereabout,  brother,  isn't  it?  " 
she  said;  "he  didn't  own  the  land  in  father's  time,  nor  yours 
either,  before  I  was  married." 

"New  name?  Yes,  I  should  think  it  «  a  new  name,"  said 
Mr.  Tulliver,  with  angry  emphasis.     "  Dorlcote  Mill's  been  in 
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our  familv  a  hundred ' 
of  a  l-ivMt  m«ldlmg  ;ith  tte'ri^eTiilUhr.'VT  ""  '"^ 
bought  Binoome'8  fwm  out  of  wT .   ,  .  '"^  *""°"  """^ 

.0  much  „  ,ay  W     B,?/  im  'p^"'"**  "^^^^  "''•  «»"ld 

any  la^  to  be  broughrio  bear  o  th«  J"??  °"'''  "  *''"*'' 
enough  who',  at  th'e  ^  Vit^' wf  g^'^^akl  "^7  ^J! 
him  and  ege  him  on      T  v-^     wV         *      wakem  to  back 

fStundlrCott^o^rth'^'i^slt^^^^^^^^^ 

how  oa^e  Wakem  to  lose  BrumV^s'S  Ch Lr-"  '""'  """ 

p=dSrxt^^*"^'  Hri^JH-^hi^s: 
p.:x^"VSnCuti'  -r;^n:iti:htr 

you  can't  pic^tTp  with^piS  '  ^  S'T^r  V  "'^' 
nuts  to  Old  Harry  and  th«  U^.  t.,  ,  ^^  ''^  '  "^e" 
the  rights  and  thT  tronjs  of  late"  nZfl'TT'''  ^"^''^ 
forrard;  for  a  riser's  a  river    anrt    f  ^    >  **  '*  '*'*'8ht- 

■nust  have  water  to  tam  I  ^'n^..  ^°"  ^*'  «°*  "  "■■"'  y" 
eriffatinn  ,r^  «>  ram  It;  and  it's  no  use  telling  me  Piyart's 
engation  and  nonsense  won't  stop  my  wheel-  T  t^!,  v  ! 
belongs  to  water  better  than  that  T^iw!,  '  ^  T  ''''** 
eueineera  «nvi     t  =       v,  ^"^  ™  ™e  o'  what  th' 

n-u^rmrr  in  u^rT  But^Hhrre'  "  ^?^"*:^  •^'''- 
put  Tom  to  it  hyi/.by,  and  he's'h  1  st^'  f  ^Tm'nd 'i 
^^more  sense  ,„  th'  engineering  business  ^^ZL't: 
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Tom,  lookin?  round  with  wme  wuiety  at  thU  annwmee- 
ment  of  h'-  ^rospeota,  unthinkingly  withdrew  a  imall  rattle 
he  wa»  amusing  baby  Mota  with,  whereupon  lh^  being  a  baby 
that  knew  her  own  mind  with  remarkable  olearnega,  instan- 
taneously expressed  her  sentimenU  in  a  piercing  yell,  and 
was  not  to  be  appeased  even  by  the  restoration  of  the  rattle, 
feeling  apparently  that  the  original  wrong  of  having  it  takta 
from  her  remained  in  all  its  fori").  Mrs.  Moss  hurried  away 
with  her  into  another  room,  and  expressed  to  Mrs.  TulUver, 
who  accompanied  her,  the  conviction  that  the  dear  child  had 
good  reasons  for  crying;  implying  that  if  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  rattle  that  baby  clamored  for,  she  was  a  misunderstood 
baby.  The  thoroiighly  justifiable  yell  being  .luieted,  Mrs. 
Moss  looked  at  her  sister-in-law  and  said, —  ^^ 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  brother  so  put  out  about  this  water  work. 

"It's  your  brother's  way,  Mrs.  Moss;  I'd  never  anything 
o'  that  sort  before  I  was  married,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  with  a 
half-implied  reproach.  She  always  spoke  of  her  husband  as 
"  your  brother  "  to  Mrs.  Moss  in  any  case  when  his  Una  of  con- 
duct was  not  matter  of  pure  admiration.  Amiable  Mrs.  Tul- 
Uver, who  was  never  angry  in  her  life,  had  yet  her  mUd  share 
of  that  spirit  without  which  she  could  hardly  have  been  at 
once  a  Dodson  and  a  woman.  Being  always  on  the  defensive 
toward  her  own  sisters,  it  was  natural  that  she  should,  be 
keenly  conscious  of  her  superiority,  even  as  the  weakest  Dod- 
son, over  a  husband's  sister,  who,  besides  being  poorly  off, 
and  inclined  to  "  hang  on  "  her  brother,  had  the  good-natured 
submissiveriess  of  a  large,  easy-tempered,  untidy,  prolific  wo- 
man, with  affection  enough  in  her  not  only  for  her  own  hus- 
band and  abundant  children,  but  for  any  number  of  collateral 
relations. 

"I  hope  and  pray  he  won't  go  to  law,"  said  Mrs.  Moss, 
«  for  there's  never  any  knowing  where  that'U  end.  And  the 
right  doesn't  allays  win.  This  Mr.  Pivart's  a  rich  man,  by 
what  I  can  make  out,  and  the  rich  mosUy  get  things  their 

own  way."  , .      ,      ,         j 

,  "  A.S  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  stroking  her  dress  down, 
"I've  setju  what  riches  are  iu  ay  own  family;  for  my  sliters 
have  got  husbands  as  can  afford  to  do  pretty  much  what  they 
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ma,^  i  I  ^  ""'  '"'  '"""^  '•°"''  """^  "hat  it  i.  to 

S?^  I,  ^  "  ^°"'  '"■''*'"'!  ^"^  '*°''W  they'  ?i,ter 
PuUet  has  her  own  way  from  morning  till  night." 

huabandifhehadn'tgotanywiUofhi.  own,  r.  ,  }  >  ,1  /, 
findhead-pieoe  for  him.  It's  a  deal  easier  to  I,,  wl; ,  ,,..,.... 
one  s  husband,  than  to  be  puzzling  what  els.  one  .,l,.,„l.,  d-, 

bands  "  Kud  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  a  faint  imi  ..,.r.  „•  „.  ... 
wMU  w  '^'"".^-'"y""'  brother  might  have  -vait  ,  ,  -.,„ 
while  before  he'd  have  found  a  wife  that  'ud  h.ive  .ef,  hiL^ 
have  his  say  m  everything,  as  I  do.  It's  nothin,-  '  '  .w 
^d  engation  now,  from  when  we  first  get  up  in  the  n^.u^ng 
7  80  to  bed  at  night;  and  I  never  contrrdict  him :  I  only 
Z':Zll1:Zfr'  ^o  »  y-  "^e>  hut  whati;er;t 

or«h;^i!^"j''^'"T^''^"""*"'  ""^  ""'  "ithout  influence 
tod?~>.  '^^-  ,^''.7'"'^i»i  Bhe  can  always  incline  him 
to  do  either  what  she  wishes,  or  the  reverse;  and  on  the  coi^ 
posite  impulses  that  were  threatening  to  hurry  Mr   Tul'iver 

U^  '*:•"  **"•/""•-''■  --tone's  pleading  had  d  X 
less  Its  share  of  force;  it  might  even  be  comparable  to  that 
p^verbial  feather  which  has  the  credit  or  discredit  of  breT 
ng  the  camel's  back;  though,  on  a  strictly  impartial  view 

f^th^'r^^l '!'',"  ^f  "«  "'"^  "•«  previouTwdgh  If 
feathers  which  had  already  placed  the  back  in  such  imminent 
peril  that  an  otherwise  innocent  feather  could  not  settle  on  it 
mthout  mischief  Not  that  Mrs.  T-!:.er's  feeble  beseeching 
could  have  had  this  feather's  weight  in  virtue  of  her  sinpl! 
personality;  but  whenever  she  departed  from  entire  assent  to 
her  husband,  he  saw  in  her  the  representative  of  the  Dodson 

frfhln*",  T  *  ^*'"°8  ^""'''P'^  ^"h  Mr.  Tulliver  to 
let  the  Dodsons  know  that  they  were  not  to  domineer  over 

than  equal  to  four  female  Dodsons,  even  though  one  of  them 
vFas  Airs.  Giegg. 

But  not  even  a  direct  argument  from  that  typical  Dodson 
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female  herself  against  bis  going  to  law  oould  have  heightened 
his  disposition  toward  it  so  much  as  the  mere  thought  of 
Wakem,  continually  freshened  by  the  sight  of  the  too  able 
attorney  on  market-days.  Wakem,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
was  (metaphorically  speaking)  at  the  bottom  of  Pivart's  irri- 
gation ;  Wakem  had  tried  to  make  Dix  stand  out,  and  go  to 
law  about  the  dam;  it  was  unquestionably  Wakem  who  had 
caused  Mr.  Tulliver  to  lose  the  suit  about  the  right  of  road 
and  the  bridge  that  made  a  thoroughfare  of  his  land  for  every 
vagabond  who  preferred  an  opportunity  of  damaging  private 
property  to  walking  like  an  honest  man  along  the  highroad; 
all  lawyers  were  more  or  less  rascals,  but  Wakem' s  rascality 
was  of  that  peculiariy  aggravated  kind  which  placed  itself  in 
opposition  to  that  form  of  right  embodied  in  Mr.  Tulliver's 
interests  and  opinions.  And  as  an  extra  touch  of  bitterness, 
the  injured  miller  had  recently,  in  borrowing  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  been  obliged  to  cany  a  little  business  to  Wakem's 
office  on  his  own  account.  A  hook-nosed  glib  fellow !  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber, — always  looking  so  sure  of  his  garnet  And  it 
was  vexatious  that  Lawyer  Gore  was  not  more  like  him,  but 
was  a  bald,  round-featured  man,  with  bland  manners  and  fat 
hands ;  a  game-cock  that  you  would  be  rash  to  bet  upon  against 
Wakem.  Gore  was  a  sly  fellow.  His  weakness  did  not  lie 
on  the  side  of  scrupulosity ;  but  the  largest  amount  of  wink- 
ing, however  siguificant,  is  not  equivalent  to  seeing  through  a 
stone  wall;  and  confident  as  Mr.  Tulliver  was  in  his  principle 
that  water  was  water,  and  in  the  direct  inference  that  Pivart 
had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  this  affair  of  irrigation,  he  had 
an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  Wakem  had  more  law  to  show 
against  this  (rationally)  irrefragable  inference  than  Gore  oould 
show  for  it.  But  then,  if  they  went  to  law,  there  was  a 
chance  for  Mr.  Tulliver  to  employ  Counsellor  Wylde  on  his 
side,  instead  of  having  that  admirable  bully  against  him;  and 
the  prospect  of  seeing  a  witness  of  Wakem's  made  to  perspire 
and  become  confounded,  as  Mr.  Tulliver's  witness  had  once 
been,  was  alluring  to  the  love  of  retributive  justice. 

Much  rumination  had  Mr.  Tulliver  on  these  puzzling  sub- 
jects during  his  rides  on  the  gray  horse;  much  turning  of  the 
ii«ad  from  side  to  side,  a«  the  scales  dipped  alternately }  bat 
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the  probable  result  was  stUI  out  of  sight,  only  to  be  reached 
through  much  hot  argument  and  iteration  in  domestic  and 
social  hfe.  That  mitial  stage  of  the  dispute  which  consisted 
m  the  narration  of  the  case  and  the  enforcement  of  Mr  Tul- 
liTer  8  views  concerning  it  throughout  the  entire  circle  of  his 
ooimeotions  would  necessarily  take  time;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  when  Tom  was  going  to  school  again,  there  were 
scarcely  any  new  items  to  be  detected  in  his  father's  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  Pivart,  or  any  more  specific  indica- 
tion of  the  measures  he  was  bent  on  taking  against  that  rash 
(wntravener  of  the  principle  that  water  was  water.  Iteration, 
hke  friction,  is  likely  to  generate  heat  instead  of  progress,  and 
Mr  Tulliver's  heat  was  certainly  more  and  more  palpable. 
If  there  had  been  no  new  evidence  on  any  other  point,  there 
had  been  new  evidence  that  Pivart  was  as  "thick  as  mud" 
with  Wakem. 

"Father,"  sud  Tom,  one  evening  near  the  end  of  the  holi- 
days, uncle  Glegg  says  Lawyer  Wakem  is  going  to  send  his 
son  to  Sir.  Stellmg.     It  isn't  true,  what  they  said  about  his 

^°X  ^  T*  *"  ^""'*-     "^°"  """'*  "•'S  me  to  go  to  school 
with  Wakem's  son,  shall  you?  " 

u^'^t^  no  matter  for  that,   my  boy,"  said   Mr.   TuUiver; 

don  t  you  learn  anything  bad  of  him,  that's  all.  The  lad's 
a  poor  deformed  creatur,  and  takes  after  his  mother  in  the 
face;  I  thmk  there  isn't  much  of  his  father  in  him.  It's  a 
si8^  Wakem  thinks  higli  o'  Mr.  Stelling,  as  he  sends  his  son 
to  mm,  and  Wakem  knows  meal  from  bran." 

Mr.  TuUiver  ia  his  heart  was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
ws  son  was  to  have  the  same  advantages  as  Wakem's:  but 
Tom  was  not  at  aU  easy  on  the  point.  It  would  have  been 
much  dearer  if  the  lawyer's  son  had  not  been  deformed,  for 
then  Tom  would  have  had  the  prospect  of  pitehing  into  him 
with  all  that  freedom  which  is  derived  from  a  high  moral 
sauotion. 
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It  waa  a  cold,  wet  January  day  on  which  Tom  went  bad 
to  school ;  a  day  quite  in  keeping  with  this  severe  phase  of  his 
destiny.  If  he  had  not  carried  in  his  pocket  a  parcel  of  sugar- 
candy  and  a  small  Dutch  doll  for  little  Laura,  there  would 
have  been  no  ray  of  expected  pleasure  to  enliven  the  general 
gloom.  But  he  liked  to  think  how  Laura  would  put  out  her 
lips  and  her  tiny  hands  for  the  bits  of  sugar-candy;  and  to 
give  the  greater  keenpess  to  these  pleasures  of  imagination, 
he  took  out  the  parcel,  made  a  small  hole  in  the  paper,  and  bit 
off  a  crystal  or  two,  which  had  so  solacing  an  effect  under  the 
confined  prospect  and  damp  odors  of  the  gig-umbrella,  that  he 
repeated  the  process  more  than  once  on  his  way. 

"Well,  TuUiver,  we're  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  Mr. 
Stelling,  heartily.  "  Take  off  your  wrappings  and  come  into 
the  study  till  dinner.  You'll  find  a  bright  fire  there,  and  a 
new  companion." 

Tom  felt  in  an  uncomfortable  flutter  as  he  took  oft  his 
woollen  comforter  and  other  wrappings.  He  had  seen  Philip 
Wakem  at  St.  Ogg's,  but  had  always  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  would  have  disliked 
having  a  deformed  boy  for  his  companion,  even  if  Philip  had 
not  been  the  son  of  a  bad  man.  And  Tom  did  not  see  how  a 
bad  man's  son'could  be  very  good.  His  own  father  was  a 
good  man,  and  he  would  readily  have  fought  any  one  who  said 
the  contrary.  He  was  in  a  state  of  mingled  embarrassment 
and  defiance  as  he  followed  Mr.  Stelling  to  the  study. 

"  Here  is  a  new  companion  for  you  to  shake  hands  with, 
Tulliver,"  said  that  gentleman  on  entering  the  study,— 
"  Master  Philip  Wakem.  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  acquaint- 
ance by  yourselves.  You  already  know  something  of  each 
other,  I  imagine;  for  you  are  neighbors  at  home." 

Toai  looked  confused  and  pwkward,  while  Philip  rose  and 
glanced  at  him  timidly.     Tom  did  not  like  to  go  up  and  put 
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and  his  deformity  wm  L  °ln        '  '^"'''''•^  '«»'^'"8  "*  h™  i 

Tom  went  to  the  fire  aS  "^ShS;sT '^'''"^'  "^'"' 
hen  casting  furtive  glaocee  I™,  k'  ^""^  "°"  """i 
i"g  absently  first  one  obiect  Ll^I'  '""'f """'' '°  ^ ^'''^■ 
paper  he  had  before  hh^iT^  ?"*  *°°'*"  "^  »  Piece  of 
a.  he  drew,  wSft'&g  wh^l  hfelT  '^^  ^«''"'  "^ 
Xsr-—^^-  ---^^  ^d  try. 

not  a  disagreeable  face     Z^%T^  ,     ^'  *■"*  '*  '^as  really 

wondered^owmVr^rdeTSStXrrr;-     «' 
anatomist— even  a  merB  t.k„.-      ^  •  *°  himself.      An 

the  deformity  o?  miTp's"^  sobe'lT^'T"""'''  '"^«  "«»  '^^ 
but  the  res  Jof  an  aS/ent'^  •„!""  but  """l^"'**'  ''"'"P' 
from  Tom  any  acquaintance  wittT^^h'n    «^?  donot expect 

miipwassimply\hSbacT  rL  "''°°'''  *"  ''™' 
the  deformity  of  Waker's^n;.  I^  "  "^'^  ""^'^  'tat 

yer'srascali^/ofwtichheTdL  T'r'''""''  *"  '''^  '»"■ 
with  hot  emph'asisraid  he  fX  Z  ^IT^  ^^^  '^""^^  '^'^ 
him  as  probably  a  snitefnl  f.?         \     '^^^-admitted  fear  of 

you,  had  ounnKrsSdo  n    '  ''^°'  "°'  '''*°«  ^'''"  *°  ^^I't 

Therewasahum^pSed  ir  ,°°th'  """^^'v'^  '''^  «V 
Jacobs'sacademy^ho  walcon^iH     ^    """Shborhood  of  Mr. 

aoter,  and  was  much  Ct^rafttfbv '7v""''""''"« ''^"- 
solely  on  the  ground  nf  h^         J/  ^  Publie-spirited  boys 

that^Tom  wasTorwittuurarS^r-^'  '^"^'''^  '° 
c-dattLendslJ^gS-T^;^^:^- 
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able.  This  Wakem  was  a  pale,  puny  fellow,  and  it  waa  quite 
clear  he  would  not  be  able  to  play  at  anything  worth  speaking 
of;  but  he  handled  his  pencil  in  an  enviable  manner,  and  was 
apparently  making  one  thing  after  another  without  any  trou- 
ble. What  was  he  drawing?  Tom  was  quite  warm  now,  and 
wanted  something  new  to  be  going  forward.  It  was  certainly 
more  agreeable  to  have  an  ill-natured  humpback  as  a  compan- 
ion than  to  stand  looking  out  of  the  study  window  at  the  rain, 
and  kicking  his  foot  against  the  washboard  in  solitude;  some- 
thing would  happen  every  day, — "a  quarrel  or  something"; 
and  Tom  thought  he  should  rather  like  to  show  Philip  that  he 
had  better  not  try  his  spiteful  tricks  on  him.  He  suddenly 
walked  across  the  hearth  and  looked  over  Philip's  paper. 

"  Why,  that's  a  donkey  with  panniers,  and  a  spaniel,  and 
partridges  in  the  corn !  "  he  exclaimed,  his  tongue  being  com- 
pletely loosed  by  surprise  and  admiration.  "  Oh  my  buttons! 
I  wish  I  could  draw  like  that.  I'm  to  learn  drawing  this 
half;  I  wonder  if  I  shall  learn  to  make  dogs  and  donkeys  I  " 

" Oh,  you  can  do  them  without  learning, "  said  Philip ;  "I 
never  learned  drawing." 

"Never  learned?"  said  Tom,  in  amazement.  "Why, 
when  I  make  dogs  and  horses,  and  those  things,  the  heads 
and  the  legs  won't  come  right;  though  I  can  see  how  they 
ought  to  be  very  well.  I  can  make  houses,  and  all  sorts  of 
chimneys, — chimneys  going  all  down  the  wall, — and  windows 
in  the  roof,  and  all  that.  But  I  dare  say  I  could  do  dogs  and 
horses  if  I  was  to  try  more, "  he  added,  reflecting  that  Philip 
might  falsely  suppose  that  he  was  going  to  "knock  under,"  if 
he  were  too  frank  about  the  imperfection  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Philip,  "it's  very  easy.  You've  only  to 
look  well  at  things,  and  draw  them  over  and  over  again. 
What  you  do  wrong  once,  you  can  alter  the  next  time." 

"  But  haven't  you  been  taught  an^hing?  "  said  Tom,  be- 
ginning to  have  a  puzzled  suspicion  that  Philip's  crooked  back 
might  be  the  source  of  remarkable  faculties.  "  I  thought 
you'd  been  to  school  a  long  while.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip,  smiling;  "  I've  been  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  writing  and  such  things. " 
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Pretty  weU,  I  don't  care  much  about  it,"  said  PhUip 
to  MaJ."  "  **"''  •'  '""  ""y  ^^^e  till  you  oame 

by  his  own  «t™L    ^  V         ''~'""»  ^^^i  ''"t  ""ade  polite 

co';>oUirChf  che^ked'''^r"r'  ^•"*"  ""  "^  »'"  "^^^i™  ^ 
quietly,J  "*""*  '"'   mchnatm  to  laugh,  and   said 

jr.e  done  with  the  gnunmar,    I  don-t  learn  that    any 

to  he^;Vou"  «  UaL7  '  •""  ""^  ^''"-     ^  '^^^  ^  -y  «1-1 
Tom  did  not  say  "  Thank  vnn  »  *„.  l 

as^VofiseTAoI"^'*'  ^^r'"   ^"'-l  ^om,    rather 
unconrfortebK  'H;fouudmrhH':i''P,"°'"^«  '"'^  '""""^ 
titudeofmindtow^irsoTo   i^;if^^^^^^^^^^ 
occurred  to  him  that  if  Phil;,,  j-  iT  j  ,.  '  *°"  't  had 

.i«ht  go  some  wStlSr^'i^^^^^^^^  ^- 

ing  trslS?""  '"'"^ '"'''"'  '^  -^'y  -y  °*<''«-«- 

ti^^^'ItSSiTnoJ^  ^^^-  ^'''-  -  •»  «^-  an  my 
IT^*'  ^"'"^  ^n**  ^''clid,  and  those  thing."'  said  T™ 
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"  And  you  don't  mind  that?  "  said  Tom,  with  strong  aa(i> 
osity. 

"No;  I  like  to  know  what  ereiybody  else  knows.  I  caa 
study  what  I  like  by-and-by." 

"  I  can't  think  why  anybody  should  learn  Latin,"  said  Tom. 
"It's  no  good." 

"  It's  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman,"  said  Philip. 
"All  gentlemen  learn  the  same  things." 

"  What  I  do  you  think  Sir  John  Crake,  the  master  of  the 
harriers,  knows  Latin?  "  said  Tom,  who  had  often  though  the 
should  like  to  resemble  Sir  John  Crake. 

"  He  learned  it  when  he  was  a  boy,  of  course,"  said  Philip. 
"  But  I  dare  say  he's  forgotten  it." 

"Oh,  well,  I  can  do  that,  then,"  said  Tom,  not  with  any 
epigrammatic  intention,  but  with  serious  satisfaction  at  the 
idea  that,  as  far  as  Latin  was  concerned,  there  was  no  hin- 
drance to  his  resembling  Sir  John  Crake.  "  Only  you're  obliged 
to  remember  it  while  you're  at  school,  else  you've  got  to  learn 
ever  so  many  lines  of  'Speaker.'  Mr.  Stelling's  very  particu- 
lar— did  you  know?  He'll  have  you  up  ten  times  if  you  say 
'  nam '  for  '  jam,' — he  won't  let  you  go  a  letter  wrong,  /can 
tell  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Philip,  unable  to  choke  a  laugh ; 
"  I  can  remember  things  easily.  And  there  are  some  lessons 
I'm  very  fond  of.  I'm  very  fond  of  Greek  history,  and 
everything  about  the  Greeks.  I  should  like  to  have  been  a 
Greek  and  fought  the  Persians,  and  then  have  come  home  and 
have  written  tragedies,  or  else  have  been  listened  to  by  every- 
body for  my  wisdom,  like  Socrates,  and  have  died  a  grand 
death."  (Philip,  you  perceive,  was  not  without  a  wish  to 
impress  the  well-made  barbarian  with  a  sense  of  his  mental 
superiority. ) 

"Why,  were  the  Greeks  great  fighters?"  said  Tom,  who 
saw  a  vista  in  this  direction.  "  Is  there  anything  like  David 
and  Goliath  and  Samson  in  the  Greek  history?  Those  are 
the  only  bits  I  like  iu  the  history  of  the  Jews. " 

"Oh,  there  are  very  fine  stories  of  that  sort  about  the 
Greeks, — about  the  heroes  of  early  times  who  killed  the  wild 
bfjasts,  liii  SuuioOu  did.     And  in  the  Gdjba^y — that's  «  buau- 
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tfW  poem—there's  a  more  wonderful  gUmt  than  Goliath  _ 

2'  rdV"  """^  ,°°'y  '""'  "'"  '"  "dSTof  h  ut 

got  a  red-hot  pme-tree  and  stuck  it  into  this  one  eve    wd 
made  hun  roar  like  a  thousand  bulls. "  ^  ' 

"Oh,  what  fun!  »  said  Tom,  iumping  away  t»m  the  tabl« 
«.d  tamping  iirst  with  one  leg  and  then  thT^"  "i*tL^ 
«myoutdl  me  all  about  those  stories?  Because  I  shavi 
^  Greek  you  know.  Shall  1?  -  he  added,  pausing  in  his 
rtampmg  with  a  sudden  alarm,  lest  the  contrary  might  be 
possible.  "Does  every  gentleman  learn  GreekTwU  M^ 
Stelluig  make  me  begin  with  it,  do  you  thinks  " 

"Bnt  ;      "''""''^  *';"'''  °°*'   ^''y  '*''«ly  °°t."  said  PhUip 

But  you  may  read  those  stories  without  lowing  Greek 

I've  got  them  in  English."  '"wiug  ureeK. 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  like  reading;  I'd  sooner  hare  vou  tell 
ttem  me.  But  only  the  fighting  ones,  you  know  Vy  "ister 
Mag^e  IS  always  wanting  to  tell  me  stories,  but  they're  suptd 
fi^tfng  ^^'"^  ^''"^^  "«•     ^-  Tou  ten  a  U  m^y 

st<iri°s'''^1'"<riT,'^'P'  "i"*"  "'  *^'""'  "«'■"''«  *»">  G^«ek 
si^J?:  \.  V-  J°"  '*""'  ^^^^  Cceur-de-Lion  and 
jllri^rt  ■*""*  W"«'^  Wallace  and  Eobert  Bruce  ^d 
James  Douglas,— I  know  no  end. " 

1' wu"'™.  °''**^  **^  ^  ""'  "e°'t  yo"?  "  said  Tom. 
Why,  now  old  are  you  ?    I'm  fifteen. " 

^,}i\°^}^  ^°'"«  '°  fourteen, "  said  Tom.  "  Bnt  I  thrashed 
Sre^"  S'l  t  'rf'\^^''  ''^e-  I  was  before  itnl 
Swr   sJr  'm,'"  "'  bandy  and  climbing.     And  I 

W  f^fi  f  ^^  '^""'"^  '"'  ""  80  fishing.  /  could  show  you 
how  to  fish.  You  could  fish,  couldn't  you?  It's  only  sb^d" 
mg,  and  sitting  still,  you  kuow."  ^ 

^ce  with  fil.""^^"""'  •""''  ""'  ^"PP°=«  t^'**  !>-=  '^^qu'^-t- 
ance  with  fighing  stones  put  him  on  a  par  with  an  actual 

"- 1  can't  bear  fishing.     1  think  people  look  like  fools  sitting 
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watching  a  line  hour  after  hour,  or  elie  throwing  and  fhrow- 
ing,  and  catching  nothing." 

"  Ah,  but  you  wouldn't  lay  they  looked  like  fools  when 
they  landed  a  big  pike,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  who  had 
never  caught  anything  that  was  "  big  "  in  his  life,  but  whose 
imagination  was  on  the  stretch  with  indignant  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  sport.  Wakem's  son,  it  was  plain,  had  his  disagree- 
able points,  and  must  be  kept  in  due  check.  Happily  for 
the  harmony  of  this  first  interview,  they  were  now  called  to 
dinner,  and  Philip  was  not  allowed  to  develop  farther  his  un- 
sound views  on  the  subject  of  fishing.  But  Tom  said  to  him- 
self, that  was  just  what  he  should  have  expected  from  a 
hunchback.  'i 


CHAPTER   IV. 


"THE   TOUNO    IDEA. 


The  alternations  of  feeling  in  that  first  dialogue  between 
Tom  and  Philip  continued  to  make  their  intercourse  even  af- 
ter many  weeks  of  schoolboy  intimacy.  Tom  never  quite  lost 
the  feeling  that  Philip,  being  the  son  of  a  "rascal,"  was  his 
natural  enemy ;  never  thoroughly  overcame  his  repulsion  to 
Philip's  deformity.  He  was  a  boy  who  adhered  tenaciously 
to  impressions  once  received ;  as  with  all  minds  in  which  mere 
perception  predominates  over  thought  and  emotion,  the  ex- 
ternal remained  to  him  rigidly  what  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  then  it  was  impossible  not  to  like  Philip's  com- 
pany when  he  was  in  a  good  hun'.or ;  he  could  help  one  so  well 
in  one's  Latin  exercises,  which  Tom  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
puzzle  that  could  only  be  found  out  by  a  lucky  chance ;  and 
he  could  tell  such  wonderful  fighting  stories  about  Hal  of  the 
Wynd,  for  example,  and  other  heroes  who  were  especial  fa- 
vorites with  Tom,  because  they  laid  about  them  with  heavy 
strokes.  He  had  small  opinion  of  Saladin,  whose  cimeter 
could  cut  a  cushion  in  two  in  an  instant ;  who  wanted  to  cut 
cushions?  That  was  a  stupid  story,  and  he  didn't  care  t» 
hear  it  again.     But  when  Robert  Bruce,  on  the  black  ^lony. 
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^onoe  the  helmet  and  the  Aull  of  the  too  hasty  knight  !^ 

dulged  Ton.  to  H,e  iTp  of  hut^  ^hL'S  S'aL'^- 
bang  and  fury  of  every  fight  with  «II  the  artilfery  of "pithTte 
and  8.m,leH  at  hia  command.     But  he  was  not  al way   in  a 

ceptibility  which  had  escaped  him  in  their  first  interview  wm 
a  symptom  of  a  perpetually  recurring  mental  ailmenThlir^ 
.t  nervous  .rritebility.  half  of  it  the  heart-bitte^ess  prSioed 
by  the  sense  of  his  deformity.     In  these  fits  of  susceS^ 

fnL  ^''^ '"■™P™M'"1  disgust;  at  the  very  least  it  wL  L 
mdiffenrnt  glance,  and  Philip  felt  indifference  as  a  cWW  ^f 
the  south  feels  the  chill  air  of  a  northern  spring.  iWws 
blundermg  patronage  when  they  were  oul  of  doo™  testier 

fl^wT^^i'^'l'"''  "y*''  "«"^ly  ""d  and  quie^TouM 

fe^n!^^ '"^'^"'?  ''"*  "'"^'"^  "8^'»i''»-  No  wonder  Tom 
retained  his  suspicions  of  the  humpback 

befw^fS'TT"*'"/'''"  '"  •''^''^8  ''^  another  link 
between  them;  for  Tom  found,  to  his  disgust,  that  his  new 
drawing-master  gave  him  no  dogs  and  donkeys  to  draw  but 
brooks  and  rustic  bridges  and  ruins,  all  with  a  g^ne^  'soft 

ITrlf^   "^''r^  ''"'^'^'''  '"''■«''*'°8  *»>«*  nature,  tf^thiS 
rLrl  ""^^  and  as  Tom's  feeling  for  th;  pictf™ 

mg  nothing  of  that  sort;  whereupon  that  obliging  ad^ser Z 
snggested  that  Tom  should  have  drawing-lesL!.     Mr   Tul 

':::iT^^X'"'r''"  ''^*"  '^  '^'*''^«'  '«*  ^-  ^^ 

pencil  to  any  purpose.     So  it  was  ordered  that  Tom  should 
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hare  drawing-Iessonii  and  whom  should  Mr.  Stelling  haT* 
selected  as  a  master  if  not  Mr.  Ooodrich,  who  was  considered 
quite  at  the  head  of  his  profession  within  a  circuit  of  twelve 
miles  round  King's  Lorton?  By  which  means  Tom  learned 
to  make  an  extremely  fine  point  to  his  pencil,  and  to  represent 
landscape  with  a  "broad  generality,"  which,  doubtless  from 
a  narrow  tendency  in  his  mind  to  details,  he  thought  ex- 
tremely dull. 

All  this,  you  remember,  happened  in  those  dark  ages  when 
there  were  no  schools  of  design ;  before  schoolmasters  were 
invariably  men  of  scrupulous  integrity,  and  before  the  clergy 
were  all  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  varied  culture.  In  those 
less  favored  days,  it;  is  no  fable  that  there  were  other  clergy- 
men besides  Mr.  Stelling  who  had  narrow  intellects  and  large 
wants,  and  whose  income,  by  a  logical  confusion  to  which  For- 
tune, being  a  female  as  well  as  blindfold,  is  peculiarly  liable, 
was  proportioned  not  to  their  wants  but  to  their  intellect,  with 
which  income  has  clearly  no  inherent  relation.  The  problem 
these  gentlemen  had  to  solve  was  to  readjust  the  proportion 
between  their  wants  and  their  income ;  and  since  wants  are 
not  easily  starved  to  death,  the  simpler  method  appeared  to 
be  to  raise  their  income.  There  was  but  one  way  of  doing  this ; 
any  of  those  low  callings  in  which  men  are  obliged  to  do  good 
work  at  a  low  price  were  forbidden  to  clergymen;  was  it  theii 
fault  if  their  only  resource  was  to  turn  out  very  poor  work  at 
a  high  price?  Besides,  how  should  Mr.  Stelling  be  expected 
to  know  that  education  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  business, 
any  more  than  an  animal  endowed  with  a  power  of  boring  a 
hole  through  a  rook  should  be  expected  to  have  wide  views  of 
excavation?  Mr.  Stelling's  faciilties  had  been  early  trained 
to  boring  in  a  straight  line,  and  he  had  no  faculty  to  spare. 
But  among  Tom's  contemporaries,  whose  fathers  uast  their 
sons  on  clerical  instruction  co  find  them  ignorant  after  many 
days,  there  were  many  far  less  lucky  than  Tom  Tulliver. 
Education  was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  luck — usually  of 
ill-luck — in  those  distant  days.  The  state  of  mind  in  which 
you  take  a  billiard-cue  or  a  dice-box  in  your  hand  is  one  of 
sober  certainty  compared  with  that  of  old-fashioned  fathers, 
like  Ml'.  Tulliver,  when  they  selected  a  school  or  a  tutor  for 
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h~l  acquired  money  enough  to  gWeCi™  !!l'*°'"«"' 
in  life  than  thev  had  haH  fl..       ,  *  °'  *  '^"«'  ""art 

their  chancel  to  tl,«l     '.''«"°''elv,.s,  must  necessarily  take 

sch^lZterwh^  ciro^rfj-  "t^  •""'  '"""P«'«'""'  °'  ^^e 
promise  so  muetrorti\t"  I'iTeTeTh"'  T":"  *" 
".king  for.  includi,.gth7^t„rnonln  ft  ."''«'''  "' 
was  happy  for  them  if  some  a^W Ho";  d^^eT  ofT"'  " 
quaintanoe  had  not  brought  up  his  son  to  trw'..  1  '  ""' 
that  young  genUeman   atthlL.    f?  /  Church,  and  if 

closed  his  LirrmistldonTK         "'■''°'''**'''''J^'  '"«»°°' 

all  to  themselves,  the  ^vltZlZt  lu  ^J'  .T "  ^^''' 

«.. .- .,  T„..  „..i,  i^^Ki»r.,.  S2.S 
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not  be  nourished  on  the  sort  of  knowledge  Mr.  Stelling  had  to 
communicate.  A  boy  bom  with  a  deficient  power  of  appre- 
hending signs  and  abstractions  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  his 
congenital  deficiency,  just  as  if  he  had  been  born  with  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other.  A  method  of  education  sanctioned 
by  the  long  practice  of  our  venerable  ancestors  was  not  to 
give  way  before  the  exceptional  dulness  of  a  boy  who  was 
merely  living  at  the  time  then  present.  And  Mr.  Stelling 
was  convinced  that  a  boy  so  stupid  at  signs  and  abstractions 
must  be  stupid  at  everything  else,  even  if  that  reverend  gen- 
tleman could  have  taught  him  everything  else.  It  was  the 
practice  of  our  venerable  ancestors  to  apply  that  ingenious  in- 
strument the  thumb-screw,  and  to  tighten  and  tighten  it  in 
order  to  elicit  non-existent  facts ;  they  had  a  fixed  opinion  to 
begin  with,  that  the  facts  were  existent,  and  what  had  they 
to  do  but  to  tighten  the  thumb-screw?  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
Stelling  had  a  fixed  opinion  that  all  boys  with  any  capacity 
could  learn  what  it  was  the  only  regular  thing  to  teach ;  if 
they  were  slow,  the  thumb-screw  must  be  tightened, — the  ex- 
ercises must  be  insisted  on  with  increased  severity,  and  a  page 
of  Virgil  be  awarded  as  a  penalty,  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
a  too  languid  inclination  to  Latin  verse. 

The  thumb-screw  was  a  little  relaxed,  however,  during  this 
second  half-year.  Philip  was  so  advanced  in  his  studies, 
and  so  apt,  that  Mr.  Stelling  could  obtain  credit  by  his  facil- 
ity, which  required  little  help,  much  more  easily  than  by  the 
troublesome  process  of  overcoming  Tom's  dulness.  Gentle- 
men with  broad  chests  and  ambitious  intentions  do  sometimes 
disappoint  their  friends  by  failing  to  carry  the  world  before 
them.  Pernaps  it  is  that  high  achievements  demand  some 
other  unusual  qualification  besides  an  unusual  desire  for  high 
prizes ;  perhaps  it  is  that  these  stalwart  gentlemen  are  rather 
indolent,  their  divitus  particulum  aurce  being  obstructed  from 
soaring  by  a  too  hearty  appetite.  Some  reason  or  other  there 
was  why  Mr.  Stelling  deferred  the  execution  of  many  spirited 
projects, — why  he  did  not  begin  the  editing  of  his  Greek 
play,  or  any  other  work  of  scholarship,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
but,  after  turning  the  key  of  his  private  study  with  much 
resolution,  sat  down  to  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  novels.     Tom 
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some  show   of  LiTlr,TuhL      '         ^"  »*>'«  *°  "^ake 
blundering  way,  wXutbent  """"^  ""  ^  """^"'^'^  '^<i 

that  his  nfind  £d  C  e„S  n"«  TT  "'"l'"'"  *  '^''^y'^ 
thought  school  muchTore  be  fraW  "f^  ""v  *^"  "">***'•  »« 
circuinstauce,;  a^d  he  went  of  in  .!'.*?  '  "-odification  of 
up  a  promiscuous  educatiroh^eflv  f°om^.^^  'T^"'  ^'"''''^^ 
intended  as  education  at  aU.  What  Z  ?7''  f"'.  ^"^  °°' 
education  was  simnlv  tlT^^,.  «        /*  understood  to  be  his 

speUing,  carried  on'iyre.aWateal""'"^'  '"*^«'  -<» 

stract,  existingtC  to  mSrrth'  '''".  ""^  '  ""^  '"  ""^  ''^■ 
cation,  but  a  boy  made  of  flesh  afn'  .T''.  °*  ^  f  *^*^«°  ^-l- 
not»tirelyatt^eme:c;yS.rta^r'  -th  dispositions 

J  s:rc::;itChurorwr  i"  'r  ^'^«'  ^-  »-p'«i 

lage  schoolmaster  wl,^  T  ^^  ^"^  *°  ^f"^"  P""'**',  the  vU- 
e^loyed  Sui'Tom'  ''^S  ^  °'1/«°insular  soldier,  l^ 

with  i5  firmnes  Iti^r  r"""'^  """^^^  ^™  *°  »««tei^ 
erectness^  had  h  s'  clotoe;  "^ ^^^''"''^If  with  martial 
trousers  ighUys^^appedlr™?!!"?^'^.''™^*'^  '^^  Ws 
dayafternLns^wK'  me  °°T  ''Y'''°'''''^y  "^^  »»'«" 
with  gin  and  od  memories  whth'  \'-^'''  """''^^^  ™Pi^«<i 
spirited  air    as  of  ,  .      '  ^'^''^  ^""  «°  exceptionally 

drum.  TTedrUUng,es?onrw"''',  "'"«^'  ^""^  ^^'^  *»•« 
Bodes  of  warlike  niT°    l^^^^^m  l?votr.otei  by  epi- 

than  Philip's  stories  outtAhri"  for  r'"**"*  *"  ''°'" 
non  ip  the  Iliad   «n^  k„  •"■  *"°,^"*d,  for  there  were  no  can- 

I'arningtha'HeSrtH  a' Jr  ""'^  '^"  ^o""*  ^»8"''  on 

•*9  iniKe  of  Wellington  was  really  alive,  and 
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Bony  had  not  been  long  dead;  therefore  Mr.  Fonltei's  remi- 
niscences of  the  Peninsular  War  were  removed  from  all  sus- 
picion of  being  toythical.  Mr.  Poulter,  it  appeared,  had  been 
a  conspicuous  figure  at  Talavora,  and  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  peculiar  terror  with  which  his  regiment  of  infantry 
was  regarded  by  the  enemy.  On  afternoons  when  his  memory 
was  more  stimulated  than  usual,  he  remembered  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  (in  strict  privacy,  lest  jealousies 
should  be  awakened)  expressed  his  esteem  for  that  fine  fellow 
Poulter.  The  very  surgeon  who  attended  him  in  the  hospital 
after  he  had  received  his  gunshot-wound  had  been  profoundly 

impressed  with  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Poulter' s  flesh, no 

other  flesh  would  have  healed  in  anything  liV.  j  the  same  time. 
On  less  personal  matters  connected  with  the  important  warfare 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  Mr.  Poulter  was  more  reticent, 
only  taking  care  nbt  to  give  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  any 
loose  notions  concerning  military  history.  Any  one  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  what  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Bada- 
jos  was  especially  an  object  of  silent  pity  to  Mr.  Poulter;  he 
wished  that  prating  person  had  been  run  down,  and  had  the 
breath  trampled  out  of  him  at  the  first  go-ofE,  as  he  himself 
had,— he  might  talk  about  the  siege  of  Badajos  then!  Tom 
did  not  escape  irritating  his  drilling-master  occasionally,  by 
his  curiosity  concerning  other  military  matters  than  Mr. 
Boulter's  personal  experience. 

"And  General  Wolfe,  Mr.  Poulter,— wasn't  he  a  wonderful 
fighter?"  said  Tom,  who  held  the  notion  that  all  the  martial 
heroes  commemorated  on  the  public-house  signs  were  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Bony. 

"  Not  at  ftU  I "  said  Mr.  Poulter,  contemptuously.  "  Noth- 
ing o'  the  sort!  Heads  up!"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  stem 
command,  which  delighted  Tom,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  a  regiment  in  his  own  person. 

"No,  no!"  Mr.  Poulter  would  continue,  on  coming  to  a 
pause  in  his  discipline;  "they'd  better  not  talk  to  me  about 
General  Wolfe.  He  did  nothing  but  die  of  his  wound ;  that's 
a  poor  haction,  I  consider.  Any  other  man  'ud  have  died  o' 
the  wounds  I've  had.  One  of  my  sword-outs  'ud  ha'  killed  a 
fellow  like  General  Wolfe." 
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.For  a  long  while  UpoXS  t  '^^J'^^^'^^'^^ois^l^ 
nificant  manner  at  this  reaiZ  .J  ^^  ^"  ^«»^  '»  »  sig- 
Jupiter  may  hav3  donl  2Tl^,  ^ "  'dV^''^'^^'^'  ^ 
request.     But  one  afternoon    Zl  f^**  ^*''  "^  ambitious 

rain  had  detained  M^.Touitertte*  r''"" ''°'""  °^  ^«»^y 
usual  at  the  Black  Swan  th«  'w?^  ^  ""r*""  '°°8«^  «">" 
Tom  to  look  at.  '  '""'^  '"'«  brought^-just  for 

ever  cut  a  Frenchman"  heS"o'ffy',f"^'"'«  ^''^  ^"'-     "^  ^t 

"Buttofhad?!"':?:'''  "  'k^'*^  "^  ^^  ^-'^■" 
should  Uke  the  gura^^t''"^ K^'''^'^''"  ^^-^^om.     "j 
"hoot    'em  first  rdTpearTmaf^*"     «""^"  ^°"   '"'"''* 
Tom  gave  the  requisite  Ctom'^^?'-.-  *'^«'     ^''■«-«-«-'  " 
joyment  of  puUi^g  Z^^^TZ^  indicate  the  double  en- 

"Ah,  but  the  sword'fthe  ri    T'"'^*^"'''^"- 
fighting,"  said  Mr.   Poulter  1Zl'^'°/°"  ="'"''  *°  "J**" 
Tom's  enthusiasm,  a.,rdrZ;eri"^*":^^    ^'^''"«  '"  '''«' 
Tom  leaped  back  ;ith  m„TaX  "  "'''"'^  ^^^^ 

3aidt'„?;a\Sersct;3"cirr  r  ?°  ^  --^-'" 

aa  became  an  Englishmr  «  k^*  »         "."*  '*°°'^  ^^  K"""'' 
like  to  see  you,  y^u  &"  *°  '"'*  ""^^  ^''^P-     He'U 

teiTuouiyf«wha"ftre'''  'H"    ""''  *^'-  ^<»^'«r.  con- 
«  Oh   W  L  i7  ^^  "^*  °^  *^  'ooking  on?  " 

"andtwtt^idloVrw'^^V^'""' ««''-«."  -d  Tom, 
tie-axes."       "^  '"  ^«'"  '"■"'  *'<"'«  and  arrows,  and  bat^ 

"Let  him  come,  then      T'll  =i,^~  i.- 
from  his  bows  and  a^o  J»  Ji^^T.^™  something  different 

drawing  himself  n;,S'helv«^-v:?^**''  "°"«^^8  ""I 
to  his  wrist.  ^'^'^^  *  ^"*^e  preliminary  play 

-nS;  TthJplLf  SCir^  ^'"^■°^^''«  ^^^  "^-n's 
for  himself  and^S^g'^^    'ifr'"'  P'<"^»8  out  tunes 

I«rchedlikeanamorpT«s"brdletti:Urt^J^wfr^ 
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head  thrown  back,  b>  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  oornice,  and 
his  lips  wide  open,  sending  forth,  with  all  his  might,  im- 
promptu syllables  to  a  tune  of  Arne's  which  had  hit  his  fancy. 

"Come,  Philip,"  said  Tom,  bursting  in ;  " don't  stay  roar- 
ing 'la  la'  there;  come  and  see  old  Foulter  do  his  sword- 
exercise  in  the  carriage-house  I " 

The  jar  of  this  interruption,  the  discord  of  Tom's  tones 
coming  across  the  notes  to  which  Philip  was  vibrating  in  soul 
and  body,  would  have  been  enough  to  unhinge  his  temper, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  Poulter  the  drilling- 
master  ;  and  Tom,  in  the  hurry  of  seizing  something  to  say  to 
prevent  Mr.  Poulter  from  thinking  he  was  afraid  of  the  sword 
when  he  sprang  away  from  it,  had  alighted  on  this  proposi- 
tion to  fetch  Philip,  though  he  knew  well  enough  that  Philip 
hated  to  hear  him  mention  his  drilling-lessons.  Tom  would 
never  have  done  so  inconsiderate  a  thing  except  under  the 
severe  stress  of  his  personal  pride. 

Philip  shuddered  visibly  as  he  paused  from  his  music. 
Then  turning  red,  he  said,  with  violent  passion, — 

"Get  away,  you  lumbering  idiot!  Don't  come  bellowing 
at  me;  you're  not  fit  to  speak  to  anything  but  a  cart-horse  1 " 

It  was  not  the  first  ti  ne  Philip  had  been  made  angry  by 
him,  but  Tom  had  never  before  been  assailed  with  verbal  mis- 
siles that  he  understood  so  well. 

"  I'm  fit  to  speak  to  soaietbing  better  than  you,  you  poor- 
spirited  imp! "  said  Tom,  lighting  up  immediately  at  Philip's 
fire.  "  You  know  I  won't  hit  you,  because  you're  no  better 
than  a  girl.  But  I'm  an  honest  man's  son,  and  your  father's 
a  rogue;  everybody  says  so!" 

Tom  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  after  him, 
made  strangely  heedless  by  his  anger;  for  to  slam  doors 
within  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Stelling,  who  was  probably  not  far 
off,  was  an  offence  only  to  be  wiped  out  by  twenty  lines  of 
Virgil.  In  fact,  that  lady  did  presently  descend  from  her 
room,  in  double  wonder  at  the  noise  and  the  subsequent  ces- 
sation of  Philip's  music.  She  found  him  sitting  in  a  heap  on 
the  hassock,  and  crying  bitterly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Wakem?  what  was  that  noise  about? 
Who  slammed  the  door?  " 
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PW^^I^   "«  you  m  trouble  about?"  said  Mr.  SteUing. 
nwT  •    ^  1    °S,*  *""  ^*^°"*«  °*  "•«  t^o  pupils;   he  was  less 
obhpng  than  Tom    who  was  made  usefuf  in'  many  wayf 
Still  his  father  paid  more  than  Mr.  TuUiver  did    Ld  The 
S  r  *°  ''''  ''"*  ^•'^  '^^"-'i  exceeding^  tell  to  h  m 
Phihp,  however,  met  her  advances  toward  a  good  understaLd" 
ing  veiy  much  as  a  caressed  moUusk  meete  rlvi^Tto 
show  himself  out  of  his  shell.     Mrs.  Steiliug  waTnoTa  In! 
wfu  tho'adtr.T'"'"'  '""^  -'^  ^  --"  ^"os^Lfrt «; 

Z,T^    L     *""  '^^  ""1"'™"^  ^*«'  y°ur  welfare.     These 
thmgs,  doubUess,  represent  a  great  social  oower,  but  it  "not 

£:  ^:n^^  ^r "-  °"""  ^^^^  --'^  -^  ^^p  ^- 

on,tSai:rh7LHcaUgr.»^°"'  "^^  '""^^-^^  «-« 
,<Zn'*.^*'^  ^*°  ***  **"'  *""=«'  ^-i  I'hilip  was  glad  of  the 

rSr^  HeTai  to'  ■"  T"''*'''"  '^  -blehiCexcfse' 
„ "     f^*'"  ''^'^  ^  '^'^^^  eau-de-Cologne  and  to  refuse 

creosote  m  consequence;  but  that  was  easy 

ar^wTnl^pJ" ?■  r^°  ^^  *"  *'"''  ^"*  «™''  ""ut  a  poisoned 
^w  into  Philip's  heart,  had  returned  to  the  carriag^house 

se^^f  w  .P«'*««*'°°«  °f  l-is  sword-exercise  on  probably  ob^ 
servant  but  inappreciative  rats.  But  Mr.  Poulter  was  a  h™^ 
in  himseU;  that  is  to  say,  he  admired  himsTLZ^i  * 
whole  army  of  spectators  could  have  admired  fcim.     He^k 

ZtlZ^ri'^'T'  '«iu8tooe-tirely  absorLed^l^e 
cut  and  thrust,-the  solemn  one,  two,  three,  four-  and  Tom 
not  witiiout  a  slight  feeling  of  alarm  at  Mr.  Poilter's  fixed 

some'LZT^'l"  ■?"''•  "^•'=^  -'-^-J  impatient  f^r 
^rSZ  !"*  ^""^'^  *^"  "■"'   ""^i^^d  the  perform- 

Mr  Prair  ^'"1  "  f'"^'"  ^'  P-'^^^We.  It  was  not  until 
WH   f w  ^P    f  f  '^^  "'^  ^^^  perspiration  from  his  fore- 

Sed'Sl'rrSe'ar ""  "'^  "'  '^^  -^■—  ^^ 
"Mr.  Poulter,"  said  Tom,  when  the  sword  was  being  finally 
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sheathed,  "  I  wish  you'd  lend  me  yonr  sword  a  little  while  to 
keep." 

"No,  no,  young  gentleman,"  said  Hr.  Poulter,  shaking  his 
head  decidedly;  "you  might  do  yourself  some  mischief  with 
it" 

"  No,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't;  I'm  sure  I'd  take  oare  and  not 
hurt  myself.  I  shouldn't  take  it  out  of  the  sheath  much,  but 
I  could  ground  arms  with  it,  and  all  that." 

"No,  no,  it  won't  do,  I  tell  you;  it  won't  do,"  said  Mr. 
Poulter,  preparing  to  depart.  "What  'ud  Mr.  Stelling  say 
tome?" 

"  Oh,  I  say,  do,  Mr.  Poulter  t  I'd  give  you  my  five-shilling 
piece  if  you'd  let  me  keep  the  sword  a  week.  Look  here  I " 
said  Tom,  reaching  out  the  attractively  large  round  of  silver. 
The  young  dog  caloplated  the  effect  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
a  philosopher. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Poulter,  with  still  deeper  gravity,  "you 
must  keep  it  out  of  sight,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  keep  it  under  the  bed,"  said  Tom,  eagerly, 
"or  else  at  the  bottom  of  my  large  box." 

"  And  let  me  see,  now,  whether  you  can  draw  it  ont  of  the 
sheath  without  hurting  yourself." 

That  process  having  been  gone  through  more  than  once, 
Mr.  Poulter  felt  that  he  had  acted  with  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness, and  said,  "  Well,  now.  Master  Tulliver,  if  I  take 
the  crown-piece,  it  is  to  make  sure  as  you'll  do  no  mischief 
with  the  sword." 

"Oh  no,  indeed,  Mr.  Poulter,"  said  Tom,  delightedly  hand- 
ing him  the  orowu-iiioce,  and  grasping  the  sword,  which,  he 
thought,  might  have  been  lighter  with  advantage. 

"  But  if  Mr.  Stelling  catches  you  carrying  it  in?  "  said  Mr. 
Poulter,  pocketing  the  crown-piece  provisionally  while  he 
raised  this  new  doubt. 

"  Oh,  he  always  keeps  in  his  upstairs  study  on  Saturday 
afternoons,"  said  Tom,  who  disliked  anything  sneaking,  but 
was  not  disinclined  to  a  little  stratagem  in  a  worthy  cause. 
So  he  carried  o£E  the  sword  in  triumph  mixed  with  dread — 
dread  that  he  might  encounter  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Stelling — to  his 
bedroom,  where,  after  some  consideration,  he  hid  it  in  the 
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fi^l  ^  °  w!°^*  \"'8*°8  '''°""«-     That  night  he  fell  asleep 
m  the  thought  that  he  would  8,tonUh  Maggie  with TwZ 

make  her  believe  that  the  eword  was  hia  own  andThftV  hi 't. 

.e.  wejtoaee  To».  befo™  she  w^r^ThoSg^S 

If  you  think  a  lad  of  thirteen  would  hare  been  so  ohilrfi.h 
^u  must  be  an  exceptionally  wise  ..an,  whr^Zgh  yo.! 
are  devoted  tea  civil  calling,  requiring  you  to  lo^k  bCd  n^re^ 
th^  formidable^  yet  never,  since  you  had  a  beard,  th«w  vonr- 
seH  into  a  martial  attitude,  and  frowned  before  the  Eg- 

tomed  If  there  were  not  pacific  people  at  home  who  like  to 
fe^cy  themselves  soldiers.  War,  like  other  dramatic  spec- 
tacles, might  possibly  cease  for  want  of  a  "public  "         ^ 
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maogik's  second  visit. 
This  last  breach  between  the  two  lads  wm  nnf  ™  ji 
mended,  and  for  some  time  they  spoke  io'heTL'S 
than  was  necessary.     Their  natural  antipathy  of  temt^ra^ent 
made  resentment  an  easy  passage  to  hatred,  Ld  b  PMb^e 
transition  seemed  to  have  begun,  there  was  no  mafiSt 

Sul  aSl"::!  <"*  *'r  ""  "  "--P^biUty  that  mfde\im 
peculiarly  liable  to  a  strong  sense  of  repulsion  The  ot  JI 
may  venture  to  assert  it  on  the  authori^  of  a  grS  cUssTd 
u  not  given  to  UBe  his  teeth  as  an  instTument  S  aS  '^ 

iZ  r.  tr"  r     '"'  ""T  ?"''  "'"'  ^^°  •'^  q-''tionab,;r 
i    ;,     ^u^^,"'»*°'°"*  bovine  manner;   but  he  had  blun- 
2j^n°      ''''•?.'*T'r''P'""*'  -dhad 'caused  hii^  at  much 
T     ^  ':?  T.  '*  ^'  ^""^  "^^^^  *''«  »e^8  with  the  nicest Te 
cisionand  the  most  envenomed  spite.     Tom  saw  nrf.^^ 
why  they  should  not  make  up  this 'quarrefr  ^  ZIToZ 
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many  others,  by  bebaving  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  for 
though  he  bad  never  before  said  to  Philip  that  bis  father  was 
a  rogue,  this  idea  had  so  habitually  made  part  of  his  feeling 
as  to  the  relation  between  himself  and  his  dubious  sohoolfel 
low,  who  he  could  neither  like  nor  dislike,  that  the  mere  ut 
terance  did  not  make  such  an  epoch  to  him  as  it  did  to  Philip. 
And  he  had  a  right  to  say  so  when  Philip  hectored  over  Aim, 
and  called  him  names.  But  perceiving  that  his  first  advances 
toward  amity  were  not  met,  he  relapsed  into  his  least  favor 
able  dispositiou  toward  Philip,  and  resolved  never  to  appeal 
to  him  either  a  jut  drawing  or  exercises  again.  They  wera 
only  so  far  civil  to  each  other  as  was  necessary  to  prevent 
their  state  of  feud  from  being  observed  by  Mr.  Stelling,  who 
would  have  "  put  down  "  such  nonsense  with  great  vigor. 

When  Maggie  ci)jne,  however,  she  could  not  help  looking 
with  growing  interest  at  the  new  schoolfellow,  altiiough  he 
was  the  son  of  that  wicked  Lawyer  Wakem,  who  fuade  her 
father  so  angry.  She  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  school- 
hours,  and  had  sat  by  while  Philip  went  through  his  lessons 
■:/ith  Mr.  Stelling.  Tom,  some  weeks  ago,  had  sent  her  word 
that  Philip  knew  no  end  of  stories, — not  stupid  stories  like 
hers ;  and  she  was  convinced  no^  from  her  own  observation 
that  he  must  be  very  clever ;  she  hoped  he  would  think  her 
rather  clever  too,  when  she  came  to  talk  to  him.  Maggie, 
moreover,  had  rather  a  tenderness  for  deformed  things ;  she 
preferred  the  wry-necked  lambs,  because  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  lambs  which  were  quite  strong  and  well  made  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  about  being  petted;  and  she  was  especially 
fond  of  petting  objects  that  would  think  it  very  delightful  to 
be  petted  by  her.  She  loved  Tom  very  dearly,  but  she  often 
wished  that  he  cared  more  about  her  loving  him. 

"I  think  Philip  Wakem  seems  a  nice  boy,  Tom,"  she  said, 
when  they  went  out  of  the  study  together  into  the  garden,  to 
pass  the  interval  before  dinner.  "He  couldn't  choose  his 
father,  you  know ;  and  I've  read  of  very  bad  men  who  had  good 
sons,  as  well  as  good  parents  who  had  bad  children.  And  if 
Philip  is  good,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  the  more  sorry  for  him  be- 
cause his  father  is  not  a  good  man.      You  like  him,  don't  you?  " 

"Oh,  he's  a  queer  fellow,"  said  Tom,  cuitly,  "and  he's  as 
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niky  M  can  be  with  me,  bec.uM  I  told  him  hi.  father  wm  , 
rogue^  And  I'd  a  right  to  tell  him  so,  for  it  wu  true:  and 
A«  began  It   with  calling  me  name..     But  you  .topTre  bv 

r^:^si\^^::r^,s:- ''"'  ^" ''-'  «-*  -^^  •" 

«ad  tI'XS  a^i;"  '"'"  '"  *'"'"  ''^•'"'■'^'  ""'•^" 

In  the  afternoon  the  boy.  were  at  their  books  in  the  .tudy, 

preparing  the  morrow's  lessons,  that  they  might  have  a  holi- 

day  vn  the  evtmng  in  honor  of  Maggie's  arrival.     Tom  wa. 

like*!r'.tTJ  w^"*^  ?"™"°"'  '°°^'°«  "»  «P»  i"»"dibly 
iike  a  strict  but  impatient  Catholic  repeating  his  tale  of 
patemoste«i  «.d  Philip,  at  the  other  end  of  Uie  room,  wL 
busy  with  two  vomnes,  w,th  a  look  of  contented  diligence 
that  excited  Maggie',  curiosity:  he  did  not  look  at  all  as  if  he 
were  learnmg  a  lesson.  She  sat  on  a  low  stool  at  nearly  a 
nght  angle  with  the  two  boys,  watching  first  one  and  then  fhe 
other;  andPhUip,  lookmgoff  his  book  once  toward  the  fire- 
place, caught  the  pair  of  questioning  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
hun.  He  thought  tiis  sister  of  Tulliver's  seemed  a  nice  liUle 
thmg,  quite  unlike  her  brother;  he  wished  he  had  a  little 
sister.  What  was  it,  he  wondered,  that  made  Maggie's  dark 
eye.  remind  him  ofthe.torie8  about  princesses  being  turned 
mto  animals?  I  think  it  was  that  h.r  eyes  were  full  of  un- 
sat  sfied  intelligence,  and  unsatisfied,  beseeching  affection 

I  say   Magsie,"  said  Tom  at  last,  shutting  his  books  and 
pnttmg  them  away  with  th«  energy  and  decision  of  a  perfect 
master  in  the  art  of  leaving  o«E,  "I've  done  my  lessons  now 
Come  upstairs  with  me." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Maggie,  when  they  were  outside  the 
door  a  slight  suspicion  crossing  hur  mind  as  she  remembered 
Tom  8  preliminary  visit  upstairs.  "It  isn't  a  trick  you're 
going  to  play  me,  now?"  ' 

»-l^°'  °°' ?^^88'«'"  «aid  Tom,   in  his  most  coaxing  tone: 
it's  somethmg  you'll  like  ever  so."  ' 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  she  put  hers  round  hi. 
waist,  and  twined  together  in  this  way,  they  went  upetaiifc 
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"  I  Mjr,  Maglie,  you  muit  not  tell  anybody,  you  know," 
Mid  Tom,  "else  I  shall  get  fifty  lines." 

"  If  it  aliTe?  "  Mid  Maggie,  whoae  imagination  haJ  aMtled 
for  the  moment  on  the  idea  that  Tom  kept  a  ferret  clandes- 
tinely. 

"  Oh,  I  sha'n't  tell  you, "  raid  he.  "  Now  you  go  into  that 
comer  and  hide  your  face,  while  I  reach  it  out,"  he  added,  as 
he  looked  the  bedroom  door  behind  them.  "  I'll  tell  you  when 
to  turn  round.     You  mustn't  squeal  out,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  but  if  you  frighten  me,  I  shall,"  raid  Maggie,  begin- 
ning to  look  rather  serious. 

"  You  won't  be  frightened,  you  silly  thing,"  said  Tom. 
"  Go  and  hide  your  face,  and  mind  you  don't  peep. " 

"Of  course  I  sha'n't  peep,  "said  Maggie,  disdainfuUyj  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  like  a  person  of  strict  honor. 

But  Tom  looked  round  warily  as  he  walked  to  the  closet; 
then  he  stepped  into  the  narrow  space,  and  almost  closed  the 
door.  Maggie  kept  her  face  buried  without  the  aid  of  prin- 
ciple, for  in  that  dream-suggestive  attitude  she  had  soon  for- 
gotten where  she  was,  and  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
poor  deformed  boy,  who  was  so  clever,  when  Tom  called  out, 
"Now  then,  Magsie!" 

Nothing  but  long  meditation  and  preconcerted  arrangement 
of  effects  could  have  enabled  Tom  to  present  so  striking  a  fig- 
ure as  he  did  to  Maggie  when  she  looked  up.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  pacific  aspect  of  a  face  which  had  no  more  than  the 
famtest  hint  of  flaxen  eyebrow,  together  with  a  pair  of  ami- 
able blue-gray  eyes  and  round  pink  cheeks  that  refused  to 
look  formidable,  let  him  frown  as  he  would  before  the  looking- 
glass  (Philip  had  once  told  him  of  a  man  who  had  a  horseshoe 
frown,  and  Tom  had  tried  with  all  his  frowning  might  to 
make  a  horseshoe  on  his  forehead),  he  had  had  recourse  to 
that  unfailing  source  of  the  terrible,  burnt  cork,  and  had  made 
iiimself  a  pair  of  black  eyebrows  that  met  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  over  his  nose,  and  were  matched  by  a  less  carefully 
adjusted  blackness  about  the  chin.  He  had  wound  a  red 
handkerchief  round  his  cloth  cap  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  tur- 
ban, and  his  red  comforter  across  his  breast  as  a  scarf,— an 
amount  of  red  which,  with  the  tremendous  frown  on  his  brow. 
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U^^ilSV         ^  '"^  "^'"^  •"  «""P*'  tJ"-  '"""J.  "  h,  held 
It  with  lU  point  re.tmg  on  the  grou.id.  would  .uffl™  toconv.y 
«.  .pproximatiTe  idea  of  hi.  fierce  a.,d  bloodthirety  di.po.ition 
Maggie  looked  bewildered  for  a  moment,  an.l  Tom  «  oy^ 
that  moment  keenly,  but  in  the  next  ,he  laughed,  ZS 

irinr.H.*T^'I'  """I."".''  "^'''  '^°'"'  y-'^«  made  yo^ 
•elf  like  Bluebeard  at  the  show." 

It  waa  clear  ,he  had  not  been  struck  with  the  prewnce  of 
the  .word,_it  wa.  not  unsheathed.     Her  frivolous  mind  re- 

Tom  prepared  for  his  master-stroke.  Frowning  with  a  double 
amount  of  intention  if  not  of  corrugation,  he  (clrefiU^  drew 
the  sword  from  It.  sheath,  and  pointed  it  at  Maggie.      ' 

Oh,  Tom,  please  don'tl"  exclaimed  Maggief  in  a  tone  of 

uppreosed  dread,  shrinking  away  from  himln*;.  the  opp^tit. 

corner      "  I  ./,««  scream-I'm  sure  I  shalll     Oh,  don'M     1 

wish  I'd  never  come  upstairs  I  " 

The  corners  of  Tom',  month  showed  an  inclination  to  a 

^tont  wM'"""'^  •^'7'"  ^^'^^^^y  checked  a.  incon- 
.i.tent  with  the  seventy  of  a  great  warrior.     Slowly  he  let 
down  the  scabbard  on  the  floor,  lest  it  should  make^  14 
noise,  and  then  said  sternly,— 
"I'm  the  Duke  of  Wellington!    M,^hl"   .tamping  for- 

^tT^i^*'  "I^  t™""'ling,  anc:  „ith  tear-filled  eyes, 

t^eenThem         '  "        "'^^  """"^  "'  ''•'*''°^»  *^«  "P*""  •»' 

Tom   happy  in  this  spectator  of  his  military  performance. 

hTntl:.?^  t'  ''^'"'  ""  °°'^  Maggie,  pr^eded,,^ 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  force,  to  surU  an  exhibition  of  the 

^f  \;^lin.  ""  "'"'  """"""""  '"  '^^"'^'^  °'  *•">  ^■'^ 

thl"^"";  ^  ""'"  ""'  ''*"  "'  ^  ""■"  sc^am."  said  Maggie,  at 
the  first  movement  of  the  sword.     "You'll  hurt  yourseU 
you'll  cut  your  head  off!"  yourseu , 

"One-two,"  said  Tom,  resolutely,  though  at  "two"  his 
Bhnek.     The  sword  had  faUen,  with  its  edge  on  Tom's  foot, 
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and  in  a  moment  after  he  had  fallen  too.  Maggie  leaped 
from  the  bed,  still  shrieking,  and  immediately  there  was  a 
rush  of  footsteps  toward  the  room.  Mr.  Stelling,  from  his 
upstairs  study,  was  the  first  to  enter.  He  found  both  the 
children  on  the  floor.  Tom  had  fainted,  and  Maggie  was 
shaking  him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  screaming,  with  wild 
eye;.  She  thought  he  was  dead,  poor  child  I  and  yet  she 
shook  him,  as  if  that  would  bring  him  back  to  life.  In  another 
minute  she  was  sobbing  with  joy  because  Tom  opened  his  eyes. 
She  couldn't  sorrow  yet  that  he  had  hurt  his  foot;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  happiness  lay  in  his  being  alive. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


A   LOVE   SCENE, 

PooK  Tom  bore  his  severe  pain  heroically,  and  was  resolute 
in  not  "  telling  "  of  Mr.  Poulter  more  than  was  unavoidable ; 
the  five-shilling  piece  remained  a  secret  even  to  Maggie.  But 
there  was  a  terrible  dread  weighing  on  his  mind,  so  terrible 
that  he  dared  not  even  ask  the  question  which  might  bring  the 
fatal  "  yes  " ;  he  dared  not  ask  the  surgeon  or  Mr.  Stelling, 
"  Shall  I  be  lame,  sir?  "  He  mastered  himself  so  as  not  to  cry 
out  at  the  pain ;  but  when  his  foot  had  been  dressed,  and  he 
was  left  alone  with  Maggie  seated  by  his  bedside,  the  children 
sobbed  together,  with  their  heads  laid  on  the  same  pillow. 
Tom  was  thinking  of  himself  walking  about  on  crutches,  like 
the  wheelwright's  son;  and  Maggie,  who  did  not  guess  what 
A^as  in  his.  mind,  sobbed  for  company.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
the  surgeon  or  to  Mr.  Stelling  to  anticipate  this  dread  in  Tom's 
mind,  and  to  reassure  him  by  hopeful  words.  But  Philip 
watched  the  surgeon  out  of  the  house,  and  waylaid  Mr.  Stel- 
ling to  ask  the  very  question  that  Tom  had  not  dared  to  ask 
for  himself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, — but  does  Mr.  Askeru  say  Tulliver 
will  be  lame?" 

"Oh,  no;  oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Stelling,  "not  permanently; 
only  for  a  little  while." 
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^^  Did  He  tell  TuUiver  so,  sir,  do  you  think?" 
"No;  notliing  was  said  to  him  on  the  subjeot." 
''  Then  may  I  go  and  tell  him,  sir?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  now  you  mention  it,  1  dare  say  he  may  be 
troublmg  about  that.     Go  to  his  bedroom,  but  be  very  quiet  at 

J*'  ^""^  ^w°,f  ^"W'"  '^"*  """"Kilt  when  he  heard  of  the  ac 
oiden^-"  Will  TuUiver  be  lame?    It  will  be  very  hard  for 

™H  1"^.^*^'^°""''  ''•*«'*"  ""*°'8iven  offences  we™ 
washed  out  by  that  pity.  Philip  felt  that  they  were  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  repulsion,  but  were  being  drawn  into  a  common 
current  of  suffering  and  sad  privation.  His  imagination  did 
not  dwell  on  the  outward  calamity  and  its  future  effect  on 
llZ\i^  but  It  made  vividly  present  to  him  the  probable 
state  of  Tom's  feeling.  Philip  had  only  lived  fourteen  years, 
but  those  years  had,  most  of  them,  been  steeped  in  the  sense 
of  a  lot  irremediably  hard. 

"Mr.  Askem  says  you'll  soon  be  all  right  again,  TuUiver 
did  you  know?"  he  said  rather  timidly,  as  he  stepped  gentl^ 
up  to  Tom's  bed.  "I've  just  been  to  ask  Mr.  sLuing,  and 
he  says  you'U  walk  as  weU  as  ever  again  by-and-by  " 

Tom  looked  up  with  that  momentary  stopping  of  the  breath 
which  comes  with  a  sudden  joy;  then  he  gave  a  long  sigh,  and 
turned  his  blue-gray  eyes  straight  on  Philip's  face,  as  he  had 
not  done  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  As  for  Maggie,  this  inti- 
mation of  a  possibUity  she  had  not  thought  of  before  affected 
her  as  a  new  trouble;  the  bare  idea  of  Tom's  being  always 
lame  overpowered   the   assurance   that    such   a    misfortune 

^resh  *°  ^^^^  ^™'  ""^  *^^  °'""*  '"  ^™  '^^  "^^ 

"Don't  be  a  little  sUly,  Magsie,"  said  Tom,  tenderly,  feel- 
mg  very  brave  now.     "  I  shall  soon  get  weU." 

"Good-by  TuUiver,"  said  PhUip,  putting  out  his  smaU, 
delicate  hand,  which  Tom  clasped  immediately  with  his  more 
substantial  fingers. 

"I  say,"  said  Tom,  "ask  Mr.  SteUing  to  let  you  come  and 
sit  with  me  sometimes,  till  I  get  up  again,  Wakem;  and  tell 
me  about  Robert  Bruce,  you  know." 

After  that,  Philip  spent  aU  his  time  out  of  school-hours  with 
13 
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Tom  and  Maggie.  Tom  liked  to  hear  fighting  stories  as  much 
as  ever,  but  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  fact  that  those  great 
fighters,  who  did  so  many  wonderful  things  and  came  oft  un- 
hurt, wore  excellent  armor  from  head  to  foot,  which  made 
fighting  easy  work,  he  considered.  He  should  not  have  hurt 
his  foot  if  he  had  had  an  iron  shoe  on.  He  listened  with  great 
interest  to  a  new  story  of  Philip's  about  a  man  who  had  a 
very  bad  wound  in  hia  foot,  and  cried  out  so  dreadfully  with 
the  pain  that  his  friends  could  bear  with  him  no  longer,  but 
put  him  ashore  on  a  desert  island,  with  nothing  but  some  won- 
derful poisoned  arrows  to  kill  animals  with  for  food. 

"I didn't  roar  out  a  bit,  you  know,"  Tom  said,  "and  I  dare 
say  my  foot  was  as  bad  as  his.     It's  cowardly  to  roar." 

But  Maggie  would  have  it  that  when  anything  hurt  you  very 
much,  it  was  quite  permissible  to  cry  out,  and  it  was  cruel  of 
people  not  to  bear  it.  She  wanted  to  know  if  Philoctetes  had 
a  sister,  and  why  she  didn't  go  with  him  on  the  desert  island 
and  take  care  of  him. 

One  day,  soon  after  Philip  had  told  this  story,  he  and  Mag- 
gie were  in  the  study  alone  together  while  Tom's  foot  was 
being  dressed.  Philip  was  at  his  books,  and  Maggie,  after 
sauntering  idly  round  the  room,  not  caring  to  do  anything  in 
particular,  because  she  would  soon  go  to  Tom  again,  went  and 
leaned  on  the  table  near  Philip  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  for 
they  were  quite  old  friends  now,  and  perfectly  at  home  with 
each  other. 

"  What  are  you  reading  about  in  Greek?  "  she  said.  "  It's 
poetry,  I  can  see  that,  because  the  lines  are  so  short." 

"  It's  about  Philoctetes,  the  lame  man  I  was  telling  you  of 
yesterday,"  he  answered,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  her  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  interrupted. 
Maggie,  in  her  absent  way,  continued  to  lean  forward,  resting 
on  her  arms  and  moving  her  feet  about,  while  her  dark  eyes 
got  more  and  more  fixed  and  vacant,  as  ii  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten Philip  and  his  book. 

"Maggie,"  said  Philip,  after  a  minute  or  two,  still  leaning 
on  his  elbow  and  looking  at  her,  "  if  you  had  had  a  brother 
like  me,  do  you  think  you  should  have  loved  him  as  well  as 
Tom?" 
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"  Oh  \.     w/    ,.    .'"''P  "P****"*  1""  question. 
Oh,  yes,  better,"  she  answered  immediately      "No  not 

But  I  should  be  so  sorry,_M  sorry  for  you.  » 

aaSf^"stL"lV  V  'If'l '"'*"*  *°  '"'P'y'  ^""'"J  "he  love  him 
h srXSlt^l^  t's  deformity,  and  yet  when  she  alluded  to 
It  so  plamly,  he  wmced  under  her  pity  Mactin^  v™,n„  .1, 
was  fe.thermista.e.  Hitherto sUadSfu'^eTLraS 
as  If  she  were  quite  unconscious  of  Philip's  deformit„  l 
s°ZlT  TT.''''^'  ^"-^  experience  unle  W^^SilieS 
trS  fiSd'^re'^r;  ^^"  ''  '  '''  '^'  ^-  ^^'^^ 

^^^id-=-^^:^si:^^ 

jou,— Greek  and  everything?  "  J^-^S,  woman  t 

a^d  I  think  about  everybody  when  I'm  away  from  Them      T 

vex  him  so.     You  never  saw  Yap,  he's  a  que.  r  little  dL 
nobody  cares  about  him  but  Tom  and  me  "  ^'~ 

Kie" ""saw  Phinr  ""r  "'"'".""  ^  y""^  ^°  ^l""*  ^^P.  Mag- 
gie,    said  Philip,  smiling  rather  sadly  *^ 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Philip.  " They're  not  like  any  other 
eyes.  They  seem  trying  to  speak,— trying  to  speak  kindly. 
I  don't  like  other  people  to  look  at  me  much,  but  I  like  you  to 
look  at  me,  Maggie." 

"  Why,  I  think  you're  fonder  of  me  than  Tom  is,"  said  Mag- 
gie, rather  sorrowfully.  Then,  wondering  how  she  could  con- 
vince Philip  that  she  could  like  him  just  as  well,  although  he 
was  crooked,  she  said : 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  kiss  you,  as  I  do  Tom  ?  I  will,  if 
you  like." 

"  Yes,  very  much ;  nobody  kisses  me. " 

Maggie  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  quite 
earnestly. 

"There  now,"  she  said,  "I  shall  always  remember  you,  and 
kiss  you  when  I  see  you  again,  if  it's  ever  so  long.  But  I'll 
go  now,  because  I  think  Mr.  Askern's  done  with  Tom's  foot." 

When  their  father  came  the  second  time,  Maggie  said  to 
hiu),  "Oh,  father,  Philip  Wakem  is  so  very  good  to  Tom;  he 
is  such  a  clever  boy,  and  I  do  love  him.  And  you  love  him 
too,  Tom,  don't  you?  Say  you  love  him,"  she  added  entreat- 
ingly. 

Tom  colored  a  little  as  he  looked  at  his  father,  and  said : 
"I  sha'n't  be  friends  witl  him  when  I  leave  school,  father; 
but  we've  made  it  up  now,  since  my  foot  has  been  bad,  and 
he's  taught  me  to  play  at  draughts,  and  I  can  beat  him." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  "if  he's  good  to  you,  try 
and  make  him  amends,  and  be  good  to  him.  He's  a  poor 
crooked  creature,  and  takes  after  his  dead  mother.  But  don't 
you  be  getting  too  thick  with  him ;  he's  got  his  father's  blood 
in  him  too.  Ay,  ay,  the  gray  colt  may  chance  to  kick  like  his 
black  sire." 

The  jarring  natures  of  the  two  boys  effected  what  Mr.  Tul- 
liver's  admonition  alone  might  have  failed  to  effect;  in  spite 
of  Philip's  new  kindness,  and  Tom's  answering  regard  in  this 
time  of  his  trouble,  they  never  became  close  friends.  When 
Maggie  was  gone,  and  when  Tom  by-and-by  began  to  walk  about 
as  usual,  the  friendly  warmth  that  had  been  kindled  by  pity 
and  gratitude  died  out  by  degrees,  and  left  them  in  their  old 
relation  to  each  other.     Philip  was  often  peevish  and  contemp- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IBM   aOLDEN  GATES  ABE  PASSED. 

So  Tom  went  oa  even  to  the  fifth  half-veai-    nil  i, 
turned  sixteen— at  Kine'g  l,„rtn„™.^iT^  ^T~'"'  ^^  '•» 

hoUdays  that  PhUip  wal  If  ^  *°  ^*"  ^""^  ""7  «  tte 

cross.  %hey  were  n'oZgTr  vireo^  T^h'*'?'  '^'^  "^^^^ 
and  when  she  reminded  tLTiT  '^   "^f**"'  *^«  Perceived; 
Philip  for  beingTltl  rh^'  ."  °^^'  "''"y^  *°  l°-« 
answered:     "WeriHn't  2"?  "i^",^."  *•"*  "^  ^>  >" 
Wm."    She  harS  ever  sL  Pnf  *!, '  ■''''"''  •^°  ""y""'"? 
their  school-life;  in  thtMLm™^  during  the  remainder  o. 
away  at  the  sewiTe,  a^a  at  CWsla     '^^''  ^t.'""  "^'"^y" 
tim  at  long  interval   i^Uie  streetsTst  'o'  T^^r^^y  ^««t 
did  meet,  she  remembered  herTro^L^  kUs  i,"  ^'°  ^^'^ 
young  lady  who  had  been  af  «  vl    a^      .        ^""'  ''"*'  as  a 
that  such  a  greetkg  wal  ou  ^.'^    "^■««''M  «te  knew  now 
not  expect  ft.     The  p'^Lwt  ^Se"" '''"''' ""'^'^ 

.tarry  blossoms  grew  S^relTI  Et^g'  ^X- 
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impossible  to  be  fulfilled  when  the  golden  gates  had  been 


But  when  their  father  was  actually  engaged  in  the  long- 
threatened  lawsuit,  and  Wakem,  as  the  agent  at  once  of  Pivart 
and  Old  Harry,  was  acting  against  him,  even  Maggie  felt,  with 
some  sadness,  that  they  were  not  likely  ever  to  have  an  inti- 
macy with  Philip  again ;  the  very  name  of  Wakem  made  her 
father  angry,  and  she  had  once  heard  him  say  that  if  that 
crook-backed  son  lived  to  inherit  his  father's  ill-gotten  gains, 
there  would  be  a  curse  upou  him.  "  Have  as  little  to  do  with 
him  at  school  as  you  can,  my  lad,"  he  said  to  Tom;  and  the 
command  was  obeyed  the  more  easily  because  Mr.  Stelling  by 
this  time  had  two  additional  pupils ;  for  though  this  gentle- 
man's rise  in  the  world  was  not  of  that  meteor-like  rapidity 
which  the  admirep  of  his  extemporaneous  eloquence  had  ex- 
pected for  a  preacher  whose  voice  demanded  so  wide  a  sphere, 
he  had  yet  enough  of  growing  prosperity  to  enable  him  to  in- . 
crease  his  expenditure  in  continued  disproportion  to  his  income. 

As  for  Tom's  school  course,  it  went  on  with  mill-like  monot- 
ony, his  mind  continuing  to  move  with  a  slow,  half-stifled 
pulse  in  a  medium  uninteresting  or  unintelligible  ideas.  But 
each  vacation  he  brought  home  larger  and  larger  drawings 
with  the  satiny  rendering  of  landscape,  and  wator-colors  in 
vivid  greens,  together  with  manuscript  books  full  of  exercises 
and  problems,  in  which  the  handwriting  was  all  the  finer  be- 
Ci.us^  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it.  Each  vacation  he  brought 
home  a  new  book  or  two,  indicating  his  progress  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  history.  Christian  doctrine,  and  Latin  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  passage  was  not  entirely  without  result,  besides 
the  possession  of  the  books.  Tom's  ear  and  tongue  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  great  many  words  and  phrases  which 
are  understood  to  be  signs  of  an  educated  condition;  and 
though  he  had  never  really  applied  his  mind  to  any  one  of  his 
lessons,  the  lessons  had  left  a  deposit  of  vague,  fragmentary, 
ineffectual  notions.  Mr.  Tulliver,  seeing  signs  of  acquirement 
beyond  the  reuch  of  his  own  criticism,  thought  it  was  proba- 
bly all  right  with  Tom's  education ;  he  observed,  indeed,  that 
there  were  no  maps,  and  not  enough  "  summing  " ;  but  he  made 
no  formal  complaint  to  Mr.  Stelling.     It  was  a  puzzling  busi- 
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nei.8,  this  Bohooling;  and  i.   he  took  Tom  away,  where  could 
he  send  him  with  better  effect?  ^'  '"^ 

LoH^n*^*^'*""'  "^T  i"^  ''""^"^  '"'"  ^*  quarter  at  King's 
Lorton,  the  years  had  made  striking  changes  in  him  since  the 

wardness,  and  speakmg  without  more  shyness  than  was  a  be- 
oonung  symptom  of  blended  diffidence  and  pride;  Te  wore  hts 

UsClitSeat"  ^""1:"^  '°^^"'  -d  waLed'theZnon 
nis  lip  with  eager  unpatienoe,  looking  every  day  at  his  virgin 

^'  ""^^fj^r^rl'"'  '--«  ^  t^e  last  W 
th^'^  v.?     ^  "^"*^y  left,-at  the  autumn  quarter  _ 

KalKl°tH*°  T  "I'V^^  '''«"•''*«''  fort'hesakeof 
nis  health;  and  this  change  helped  to  give  Tom  the  unsettled 

S^sctr  T?  ""^i^  '"'°"«'  *°  '^«  ^-'  mo^Zbe    i 
f^W?,^«       >  ^^  "^T^"'  *°°'  ^^^^^  'as  some  hope  of  his 

»  fTr  ^'^u°^'.*"'*"^  '"^"•^8  from  home  for  some  weeks  _ 
a  fact  which  did  not  surprise  him,  for  his  father  a^d  mo^W 

wl,rn  f^t"*  ""^"*=*  "'"^  '^«'*'°"  ^  unnecess^  letters 
-when,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  the  morning  of  a  dfrk  cold 
dayne^the  endof  November,  he  was  told,  so^n  af tor  enterT  ^ 
tte  study  at  nine  o'clock,  that  his  sister  ^as  in  the  rawbg^ 

^  him   anTsh^?'A^""«  "'^°  ^'^  ==""  -">  '^<>  «*"dy  'o 
teUhim,  and  she  left  him  to  enter  the  drawing-room  alone 

Maggie,  too,  was  tall  now,  with  braided  and  coiJharshe 
WM  almos  as  taU  as  Tom,  though  she  was  only  thirteen  ^d 
^ro^  ^'^''"'i:''''  "^^  ^«  "^"^  "*  'J^at  moment     Sh;  ^d 
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"  Why,  how  u  it  you're  oome  w  early  thii  oold  maming, 
Maggie7  Did  you  oome  in  the  gig?  "  laid  Tom,  aa  aha  backed 
toward  the  aofa,  and  drew  him  to  her  aide. 

"No,  I  oame  by  the  coaoh.  I've  walked  from  the  turn- 
pike." 

"  But  how  is  it  you're  not  at  school?  The  holidays  hare 
not  begun  yet?  " 

"Father  wanted  me  at  home,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  lip,  "I  oame  home  three  or  four  days 
ago." 

"  Isn't  my  father  well?  "  said  Tom,  rather  anxiously. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Maggie.  "He's  very  unhappy,  Tom. 
The  lawsuit  is  ended,  and  I  oame  to  tell  you  because  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  know  it  before  you  came  home, 
and  I  didn't  like  only  to  send  you  a  letter." 

"  My  father  hasb't  lost?  "  said  Tom,  hastily,  springing  from 
the  sofa,  and  standing  before  Maggie  with  his  hands  suddenly 
thrust  in  his  pockets. 

"Yes,  dear  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  looking  up  at  him  with 
trembling. 

Tom  was  silent  a  minute  or  two,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor.     Then  he  said : 

"  My  father  will  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  money,  then?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie,  rather  faintly. 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  Tom,  bravely,  not  translat- 
ing the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money  into  any  tangible  results. 
"But  my  father's  very  much  vexed,  I  dare  say?"  he  added, 
looking  at  Maggie,  and  thinking  that  her  agitated  face  was  only 
part  of  her  girlish  way  of  taking  things. 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie,  again  faintly.  Then,  urged  to  fuller 
speech  by  Tom's  freedom  from  apprehension,  she  said  loudly 
and  rapidly,  as  if  the  words  would  burst  from  her;  "Oh, 
Tom,  he  will  lose  the  mill  and  the  land  and  everything;  he 
will  have  nothing  left." 

Tom's  eyes  flashed  out  one  look  of  surprise  at  her,  before 
he  turned  pale,  and  trembled  visibly.  He  said  nothing,  but 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  again,  looking  vaguely  out  of  the  oppo- 
site window. 

Anxiety  about  the  future  had  never  entered  Tom's  mind. 
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Sh  w  !!; ''";!  "Ir?"  "'^'^"^ "  8"°^  '«•"».  k-p*  •  good  hou«, 

and  had  the  cheerful,  oonfldent  air  of  a  man  who  hw^lentv^J 

FXrCi'ii^fa^''.!'. T;  ''Z"^  "•-'  .i'-KK 

i«ner  woulU    fail    ;  that  waa  a  form  of  misfortune  which  he 

^  ^Z  Z\''°''Z'''  "'  *  "-^P  '»'''«"-'  and  di  graJ: 
was  an  idea  Uiat  he  could  not  associate  with  any  of  his  rel^ 
tion.,  least  of  all  with  his  father.  A  proud  sense  off.mi 
^.pect^bility  was  part  of  the  very  air  'ChaSZnLra^J 
brought  up  m.  He  knew  there  were  people  in  St.  Om's^^o 
made  a  show  without  money  to  supporVuf  and  he  haf  alwly^ 

in"  reZba^f  Tff  ''  '"  ""»  ^^'-'^^  with  conte^J 
ana  reprobation.     He  had  a  strong  belief,  which  was  a  lifp- 
long  habit,  and  required  no  definite%vidence T restl     ha 
his  father  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  if  he  chose '•  and 
since  hu  education  at  Mr.  Stelling's  had  given  hiL  a  more  «, 

oZrhe  wZd' "';'  "^/'^  °^'  thou/htThShrh  ; 

older  he  would  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  with  his  horse  Td 

Cr/.'s  Jh^'°"t."^"'^i"  "-y"*  •■"  """te-nporaries^at  St 
Ogg  3,  Who  might  consider  themselves  a  grade  above  hin,  in 
society  because  their  fathers  were  profesS  m^n  or  ha^ 
hj.ge  oU-miUs  As  to  the  prognostics  and  headshTbg  of  hU 
aunts  and  uncles,  they  had  never  produced  the  least  Xt  on 
him,  except  to  make  him  think  that  aunts  and  uncles  were 
disagreeable  socety,  he  had  heard  them  find  17™™ 
ti:r2Zl^'^-''-^''---^^^-     Hisfath^S 

„  Jf«H'^°"'K  5*^  ""T  "^  ^°'°'''  ^'P'  y«*  *»!"  tJ'Oughts  and  ex- 

fo™«  ^r.M.*^'?  ^;"'*^  ""^y  *^«  reproduction!  in  c^^ged 

tT'^Jtl  ^""v  ^'T'  ^  "^'"^  "">  """^  lived  three  yews 
ago.     He  was  awakened  now  with  a  violent  shock 

Maggie  was  frightened  at  Tom's  pale,  trembling  sUence 

8h»7».''".'°^'*^^«  *"'*■    *°    *«"  him.-8omeS  wor  e 
She  threw  her  arms  round  him  at  la.t,  ^d  said,  wil  I  h  Jf 

be^°i'w^r~''"' '"'"'"""'  '•"''*  ''«*  *°°-'"=^'  ^y^^ 

H.!r  '"w?  ^  ""J^^  passively  to  meet  her  entreating 
kisses,  and  there  gathered  a  moisture  in  his  eyes,  which  h! 
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juat  rubbed  away  with  his  hud.  The  action  iMmed  to  rouM 
him,  for  he  ihoolc  himaelf  and  laid :  "  I  ihall  go  home  with 
you,  Maggie.     Didn't  my  father  lay  I  was  to  go7" 

"  No,  Tom,  father  didn't  wiah  it,"  said  Maggie,  her  anxiety 
about  his  feeling  helping  her  to  master  her  agitation.  What 
would  he  do  when  she  told  him  all  7  "  But  mother  wants  you 
to  come, — poor  mother! — she  cries  so.  Oh,  Tom,  it's  very 
dreadful  at  home." 

Maggie's  lips  grew  whiter,  and  she  began  to  tremble  almost 
as  Tom  had  done.  The  two  poor  things  clung  closer  to  each 
other,  both  trembling, — the  one  at  an  unshapen  fear,  the  other 
at  the  image  of  a  terrible  certainty.  When  Maggie  spoke,  it 
was  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"  And— and— poor  father " 

Maggie  could  npt  utter  it.  But  the  suspense  was  intoler- 
able to  Tom.  A  vague  idea  of  going  to  prison,  as  a  oonse- 
quencn  of  debt,  was  the  shape  his  fears  had  tiegun  to  take. 

"Where's  my  father?"  he  said  impatiently.  "Tell  me, 
Maggie." 

"He's  at  home,"  said  Maggie,  finding  it  easier  to  reply  to 
that  question.  "  But,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  not  himself 
— he  fell  off  his  horse.     He  has  known  nobody  but  me  ever 

since — he  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses.     0  father,  father " 

With  these  last  words,  Maggie's  sobs  burst  forth  with  the 
more  violence  for  the  previous  struggle  against  them.  Tom 
felt  that  pressure  of  the  heart  which  forbids  tears;  he  had  no 
distinct  vision  of  their  troubles,  as  Maggie  had,  who  had  been 
at  home  j  he  only  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  what  seemed  un- 
mitigated misfortune.  He  tightened  his  arm  almost  convul- 
sively round  Maggie  as  she  sobbed,  but  his  face  looked  rigid 
and  tearless,  his  eyes  blank, — as  if  a  black  curtain  of  cloud 
had  suddenly  fallen  on  his  path. 

But  Maggie  soon  checked  herself  abruptly ;  a  single  thought 
had  acted  on  her  like  a  startling  sound. 

"  We  must  set  out,  Tom,  we  must  not  stay.     Father  will 

miss  me;  we  must  be  at  the  turnpike  at  ten  to  meet  the  coach." 

She  said  this  with  hasty  decision,  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  rising 

to  seize  her  bonnet. 

Tom  at  once  felt  the  same  impulse,  and  rose  too.     "  Wait  a 
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minute,  Miggie,"  he  wUd. 
and  then  we'll  go." 

He  thought  he  must  go  to  the  study  where  tho  pupils  were: 
but  on  his  way  he  met  Mr.  Stelling,  who  bad  beard  from  his 
wife  that  Maggie  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  when  she  asked  for 
her  brother,  and  now  tha<  le  thought  the  brother  and  sister 
had  been  alone  long  enough,  was  coming  to  inquire  and  offer 
his  sympathy. 

"Please,  sir,  I  must  go  home,"  Tom  said  abruptly,  as  he 
met  Mr.  Stelling  in  the  passage.  "  I  must  go  back  with  my 
sister  directly.  My  father's  lost  his  lawsuit— he's  lost  all  his 
property— and  he's  very  ill." 

Mr.  Stelling  felt  like  a  kind-hearted  man;  he  foresaw  a 
probable  money  loss  for  himself,  but  this  had  no  appreciable 
share  in  '  feeling,  while  he  looked  with  (trave  pity  at  the 
brother  and  sister  for  whom  youth  and  sonow  had  begun  to- 
gether. When  he  knew  how  Maggie  had  come,  and  how  eager 
■he  was  to  get  home  again,  he  hurried  their  departure,  only 
whispering  something  to  Mrs.  Stelling,  who  had  followed  him, 
•nd  who  immediately  left  the  room. 

Tom  and  Maggie  were  standing  on  the  door-step,  ready  to 
set  out,  when  Mrs.  Stelling  came  with  a  little  basket,  which 
she  hung  on  MagrVs  arm,  saying:  "Do  remember  to  eat 
something  on  the  way,  dear. "  Maggie's  heart  went  out  toward 
this  woman  whom  she  had  never  liked,  and  she  kissed  her 
silently.  It  was  the  first  sign  within  the  poor  child  of  that 
new  sense  which  is  the  gift  of  sorrow,— that  susceptibility  to 
the  bare  offices  of  humanity  which  raises  them  into  a  bond  of 
loving  fellowship,  as  to  haggard  men  among  the  icebergs  the 
mere  presence  of  an  ordinary  comrade  stirs  the  deep  fountains 
of  affection. 

Mr.  Stelling  put  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder  and  said: 
"God  bless  you,  my  boy;  let  me  know  how  you  get  on." 
Then  he  pressed  Maggie's  hand;  but  there  were  no  audible 
good-byes.  Tom  had  so  often  thought  how  joyful  he  should 
be  the  day  he  left  school  "for  good"!  And  now  his  school 
years  seemed  like  a  holiday  that  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  two  slight  youthful  figures  soon  grew  indistinct  on  the 
distaut  road,— were  soon  lost  behind  the  projecting  hedgerow. 
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They  had  gou*  forth  togtther  into  their  new  life  of  lonww, 
and  they  would  nerer  more  tee  the  lunthine  undimmed  bgr  re- 
membe'wl  caret.  They  had  entered  the  thorny  wildemett, 
and  the  golden  gatei  of  theii  ohildhood  had  forevei  dated  be- 
hind them* 


ll 


BOOK  III.-THE  DOWNFALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT    HAD    HAPPKNRD    AT    HOMB. 

Whiik  Mr.  Tulliver  first  knew  the  f«it  that  the  Uwioit  wu 
decided  •g.iDst  him,  and  that  I'ivart  and  Wakem  were  tr" 

T^^^"'""/  °'"'  "^^  ^"PP^'i  to  observe  him  at  the  time 
thought  that,  for  no  confident  and  hot-tempered  a  man,  he  bore 
the  blow  remarkab^  well.     He  thought  w  himself,  he  thought 

6wd  him  crushed,  they  would  find  themselves  mistaken.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  see  that  the  oo«t.  of  this  protr«!t«i  «ut 
would  take  more  than  he  possessed  to  pay  them:  but  he  ao- 
V^U,  himself  to  be  full  of  expe-  „nu  by  which  helllfd 
ward  off  any  results  but  such  w  w„e  tolerable,  and  could 
avoid  the  appearance  of  breaking  down  in  the  world.  AU  the 
oUbnacy  and  defiance  of  his  nat,.re,  driven  out  of  their  old 
^el,  found  a  vent  for  them«,lves  in  the  immediate  forma- 
bon  of  plans  by  which  he  would  meet  his  difficulties,  and  re- 
main Mr.  Tulliver  of  Dorlcote  MiU  in  spite  of  them!    There 

h  s  iaoe  was  flushed  when  he  came  away  from  hi.  talk  with 
h«  attorney,  Mr  Gore,  and  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  home 
from  Lindum.     There  was  Furley,  who  held  the  moitgage  on 

«f  '(? ''•-V'*^°''"«  *""»''  ^•'o  ''0">d  «••»  his  owi  Lter- 
es^  Mr.  Tulhvor  was  convinced,  and  who  would  be  glad  not 
only  to  purchase  the  whole  estate,  including  the  mill  and 
homestead,  but  would  accept  Mr.  Tulliver  as  tenant,  ^d  be 
of  tt?l^JT.rr'°  »^™P'^'^'iahigh  interest  out 
him  w,^  T  n-  ",  •"T""''  "^'"^  "'"^'J  ^  ""ado  over  to 
n^'^,'  ^"'^/'""■^'J'  ^*°?  «»°-'-  bwely  to  maintain  him- 
•elf  and  his  famUy.     Who  woula  neglect  such  a  profitable 
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investment?  Certainly  not  Parley,  for  Mr.  TuUirer  had  de- 
termined that  Furley  should  meet  his  plans  with  the  utmost 
alacrity ;  and  there  are  men  whose  brains  have  not  yet  been 
dangerously  heated  by  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit,  who  are  apt  to  see 
in  Vieii  own  interest  or  desires  a  motive  for  other  men's  ac- 
tions. There  was  no  doubt  (in  the  miller's  mind)  that  Furley 
would  do  just  what  was  desirable;  and  if  he  did— why,  things 
would  not  be  so  very  much  worse.  Mr.  TuUiver  and  his  fam- 
ily must  live  more  meagrely  and  humbly,  but  it  would  only  be 
till  the  profits  of  the  business  had  paid  off  Furley 's  advances, 
and  that  might  be  while  Mr.  TuUiver  had  still  a  good  many 
years  of  life  before  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  costs  of  the 
suit  could  be  paid  without  his  being  obliged  to  turn  out  of  his 
old  place,  and  look  like  a  ruined  man.  It  was  certainly  an 
awkward  moment  lin  his  affairs.  There  was  that  suretyship 
for  poor  Riley,  who  had  died  suddenly  last  April,  and  left  his 
friend  saddled  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
— a  fact  which  had  helped  to  make  Mr.  TuUiver' s  banking 
book  less  pleasant  reading  than  a  man  might  desire  toward 
Christmas.  Well!  he  had  never  been  one  of  those  poor-spir- 
ited sneaks  who  would  refuse  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  a  fel- 
low-traveller in  this  puzzling  world.  The  reaUy  vexatious 
business  was  the  fact  that  some  months  ago  the  creditor  who 
had  lent  him  the  five  hundred  pounds  to  repay  Mrs.  Glegg 
had  become  uneasy  about  his  money  (set  on  by  Wakem,  of 
course),  and  Mr.  TuUiver,  stUl  confident  that  he  should  gain 
his  suit,  and  finding  it  eminently  inconvenient  to  raise  the  said 
sum  until  that  desirable  issue  had  taken  place,  had  rashly  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  demand  that  he  should  give  a  bill  of  sale  on  his 
household  furniture  and  some  other  effects,  as  security  in  lieu 
of  the  bond.  It  was  all  one,  he  had  said  to  himself;  he  should 
soon  pay  off  the  money,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  giving  that 
security  any  more  than  another.  But  now  the  consequences  of 
this  bill  of  sale  occurred  to  him  in  a  new  light,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  it  would  be  en- 
forced unless  the  money  were  repaid.  Two  months  ago  he 
would  have  declared  stoutly  that  he  would  never  be  beholden 
to  his  wife's  friends;  but  now  he  told  himself  as  stoutly  that 
it  was  nothing  but  right  and  natural  that  Bessy  should  go  to 
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the  PnUets  and  explain  the  thing  to  them;  they  would  hardly 
let  Bessy's  furniture  be  sold,  and  it  might  be  security  to  Pul- 
let if  he  advanced  the  money,— there  would,  after  all,  be  no 
gift  or  favor  in  the  matter.  Mr.  TuUiver  would  never  have 
asked  for  anything  from  so  poor-spirited  a  feUow  for  himself, 
but  Bessy  might  do  so  if  she  liked. 

It  is  precisely  the  proudest  and  most  obstinate  men  who  are 
the  most  liable  to  shift  their  position  and  contradict  themselves 
in  this  sudden  manner;  everything  is  easier  to  them  than  to 
face  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  must  begin  life  anew      And  Mr.  TuUiver,  you  perceive, 
though  nothing  more  than  a  superior  miller  and  maltster,  was 
as  proud  and  obstinate  as  if  he  had  been  a  very  lofty  person- 
age, in  whom  such  dispositions  might  be  a  source  of  that  con- 
spicuous, far-echoing  tragedy,  which  sweeps  tie  stage  in  regal 
robes,  and  makes  the  duUest  chronicler  sublime.     The  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  millers  and  other  insignificant  people,  whom 
you  pass  unnoticingly  on  the  road  every  day,  have  their  tragedy 
too;  but  It  18  of  that  unwept,  hidden  sort  that  goes  on  from 
generation  to  g-  leration,  and  leaves  no  record,— such  tragedy, 
perhaps,  as  lies  in  the  conflicts  of  young  souls,  hungry  for  joy, 
under  a  lot  made  suddenly  hard  to  tliem,  under  the  dreariness 
of  a  home  where  th.  Tnorning  brings  no  promise  with  it,  and 
where  the  unexpectani  aisnontent  of  worn  and  disappointed 
parents  weighs  on  the  chUdren  like  a  damp,  thick  air,  in 
which  aU  the  functions  of  life  are  depressed;  or  such  tragedy 
as  lies  m  the  slow  or  sudden  death  that  follows  on  a  bruised 
passion,  though  it  may  be  a  death  that  finds  only  a  parish 
funeral.     There  are  certain  animals  to  which  tenacity  of  posi- 
tion is  a  law  of  life,— they  can  never  flourish  again,  after  a 
single  wrench:  and  there  are  certain  human  beings  to  whom 
predommance  is  a  law  of  life,-they  can  only  sustain  humili- 
ation so  long  as  they  can  refuse  to  believe  in  it,  and,  in  their 
own  conception,  predominate  still. 

Mr.  TuUiver  was  still  predominating,  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion, as  he  approached  St.  Ogg's,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  on  his  way  homeward.  But  what  was  it  that  suggested 
to  him,  as  he  saw  the  Laoeham  coach  entering  the  town,  to 
follow  It  to  the  coach-office,  and  get  the  clerk  there  to  write  a 
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letter,  requiting  Maggie  to  come  home  the  very  next  day? 
Mr.  Tulliver's  own  hand  shook  too  much  under  his  excitement 
for  him  to  write  himself,  and  he  wanted  the  letter  to  be  given 
to  the  coachman  to  deliv-  at  Miss  Fimiss's  school  in  the 
morning.     There  was  a        Ting  which  he  would  not  account 
for  to  himself,  to  have  Maggie  near  him,  without  delay,— she 
must  come  back  by  the  coach  to-morrow. 
jj°^"-  ''^""''^6''  when  he  got  home,  he  would  admit  no 
difficulties,  and  scolded  down  her  burst  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  lawsuit  was  lost,  by  angry  assertions  that  there  was 
nothing  to  grieve  about.     He  said  nothing  to  her  that  night 
about  the  bill  of  sale  and  the  application  to  Mrs.  Pullet,  for 
he  had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that  transaction, 
and  had  explained  the  necessity  for  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
goods  as  a  matter  donneoted  with  his  wUl.     The  possession  of 
a  wife  conspicuously  one's  inferior  in  intellect  is,  like  other 
high  privileges,  attended  with  a  few  inconveniences,   and, 
among  the  rest,  with  the  occasional  necessity  for  using  a  little 
deception. 

The  next  day  Mr.  TuUiver  was  again  on  horseback  in  the 
afternoon,  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Gore's  office  at  St.  Ogg's.  Gore 
was  to  have  seen  Purley  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  sounded 
him  m  relation  to  Mr.  Tulliver's  affairs.  But  he  had  not  gone 
half-way  when  he  met  a  clerk  from  Mr.  Gore's  office,  who  was 
bringing  a  letter  to  Mr.  TuUiver.  Mr.  Gore  had  been  pre- 
vented by  a  sudden  call  of  business  from  waiting  at  his  office 
to  see  Mr.  TuUiver,  according  to  appointment,  but  would  beat 
his  office  at  eleven  to-morrow  morning,  and  meanwhUe  had 
sent  some  important  information  by  letter. 
.  "?.^ri!.'  ^'^  ^"^^  Ti"iver,  taking  the  letter,  but  not  opening 
It.  Then  tell  Gore  I'll  see  him  to-morrow  at  e'even  " ;  and 
he  turned  his  horse. 

The  clerk,  struck  with  Mr.  TuUiver's  glistening,  excited 
glance,  looked  after  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rode 
away.  The  reading  of  a  letter  was  not  the  affair  of  an  in- 
stant to  Mr.  TuUiver  J  he  took  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  very 
slowly  through  the  medium  of  written  or  even  printed  charac- 
ters; so  he  had  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  he  would 
open  It  in  his  armchair  at  home.     But  by-and-by  it  occurred 
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to  him  that  there  might  be  something  in  the  letter  Mrs   Tul- 

keepTt'l"of\'""'"''.^^  ""'^  ''  «>•  •*  -"Wbe^^It 
Sout  the  Lt''  ""^^  '^^^goi^or.  He  stopped  his  horse, 
took  out  the  letter,  and  read  it.  It  was  only  a  short  letter 
the  substance  was,  that  Mr.  Gore  had  ascertained,  on  seTr^i 
butsureauthontythatFurley  had  been  lately  much'st'iCd 
IZ  fZ^'  !.  ^"'^  ^""^^  ^'^^  hissec..-rities,-among  the 
t»nVetTtr!!w:i  ''"'"™''^  P'oPO'ty/whichhfh^^ 
M™"i '"■''"  t"  ^u"  ^^^  *^'"  ^'-  Tulliver's  own  wagoner  found 
h  m  Sh^  *'"  T''^"  T"''"^  -''^  ""  ope^lX  near 

w^  ii    ^^^  ''""^  '""«°»  "°«a8"y  about  him. 

When  Maggie  reached  home  that  evening,  in  obedience  to 
her  fathei-s  call,  he  was  no  longer  insensible.     AbTtThou^ 

lund  him  h^''°"'r°T"'"^'  ""■*  ^"^'  -S""'  vaclTi 
around  him,  had  muttered  something  about  "a  letter,"  which 

TurCn  .r'P!?*1  ^P''''^^-  At  the  instanc^  o^Mr 
J  .f  1^'^  "^^""^  °'^'  <^'«'«  letter  was  brought  and  lafd 
on  the  bed,  and  the  previous  impatience  seemed  to  be  anaved 

B'fnVr.  !l  "*™  *'^'°8  *°  '"'•'  ^i'  ^"  "«'"ghts  by  its  help 
fnHrT.l^"?''  '"^^  °^  '"'"""'y  seemed  to  havrcl; 
and  swept  the  other  away;  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  letSr 
to  the  door  and  after  looking  uneasily,  as  if  strMng  to^e 
somethmg  h.s  eyes  were  too  dim  fo.^  he  said.  "  The^itl 

He  repeated  the  words  impatiently  from  time  to  time 
appearing  entirely  unconscious  of  everything  except  ^is  0'; 
importimae  want  and  giving  no  sign  of  knowing  his  wfeo 
any  one  else:  and  poor  Mrs.  TuUiver,  her  feeble  faculties 
almost  paralyzed  by  this  sudden  accumulation  of  t™ub,t 
went  backward  and  forward  to  the  gate  to  see  if  the  iTeham 
coach  were  coming,  though  it  was  not  yet  time 

But  It  came  at  last,  and  set  down  the  poor  anxious  girl   no 

U.<,hr      1     "'  "  *•'"  '"""«''"'  *^^88ie  said,  with  pale 
Wfather  wTr^r""'  ^^T^f  ''*'  '"^■°8-     ^he  didn't  think 
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But  Mr.  Turnbull  oame  now  to  meet  her;  a  medical  man  b 
the  good  angel  of  the  troubled  house,  and  Maggie  ran  toward 
the  kind  old  friend,  whom  she  remembered  as  long  as  she  could 
remember  anything,  with  a  trembling,  questioning  look. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself  too  much,  my  dear,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand.  "  Your  father  has  had  a  sudden  attack,  and  has 
not  quite  recovered  his  memory.  But  he  has  been  asking  for 
you,  and  it  will  do  him  good  to  see  you.  Keep  as  quiet  as  you 
can  i  take  off  your  things,  and  come  upstairs  with  me." 

Maggie  obeyed,  with  that  terrible  beating  of  the  heart  which 
makes  existence  seem  simply  a  painful  pulsatii  .>  The  verv 
quietness  with  which  Mr.  Turnbull  spoke  had  fn^atened  !  it 
susceptible  imagination.  Her  father's  eyes  were  itill  turned 
uneasily  toward  tlje  door  when  she  entered  and  met  th  j  strange, 
yearning,  helpless  look  that  hari  been  seeking  her  in  vain. 
With  a  sudden  flash  and  movemcm,  be  raised  himself  in  the 
bed;  she  rushed  toward  him,  and  clasped  him  with  agonized 
kisses. 

Poor  child  1  it  was  very  early  for  her  to  know  one  of  those 
supreme  moments  in  life  when  all  we  have  hoped  or  delighted 
in,  all  we  can  dread  or  endure,  falls  away  from  our  regard  as 
insignificant;  is  lost,  like  a  trivial  memory,  in  that  simple, 
primitive  love  which  ki  Hs  us  to  the  beings  who  have  been 
nearest  to  us,  in  their  times  of  helplessness  or  of  anguish. 

But  that  flash  of  recognition  had  been  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  father's  bruised,  enfeebled  powers.  He  sank  back  again 
in  renewed  insensibility  and  rigidity,  which  lasted  for  many 
hours,  and  was  only  broken  by  a  flickering  return  of  conscious- 
ness, in  which  he  took  passively  everything  that  was  given  to 
him,  and  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  infantine  satisfaction  in 
Maggie's  near  presence, —such  satisfaction  as  a  baby  has  when 
it  is  returned  to  the  nurse's  lap. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  sent  for  her  sisters,  and  there  was  much  wail- 
iug  and  lifting  up  of  hands  below  stairs.  Both  uncles  and 
aunts  saw  that  the  ruin  of  Bessy  and  her  family  was  as  com- 
plete as  they  had  ever  foreboded  it,  and  there  was  a  general 
family  sense  that  a  judgment  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Tulliver,  which 
it  would  be  an  impiety  to  counteract  by  too  much  kindness! 
But  Maggie  heard  little  of   this,  scarcely  ever  leaving  her 
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tend  i  but  the  aunts  and  uncles  opposed  this.     Ton.  was  Zl 

ts  nothing  but  right  he  should  come  home/' Mrg"Lir 

Let  me  go  for  him,  and  tell  him,  mother  •  I'll  T^^        ' 

momine  if  fntho-  ^™„  i*.  1  "'"^nor,  1  11  go  to-morrow 

tint  nn  ?K^  "«'' "o^i^S  Maggie  went,  as  we  have  seen      Sit 

news  in  it  that'made  falTiU,  they  tlL*^."  '^"«'  ''*"'  '^«' 
my  faS^/CdVorf '"'• '  "l^"  P''*"'''"^  "^l  '^""S  to  -in 
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She  hurried  along  the  gravel-walk  and  entered  the  houM 
before  Tom ;  but  in  the  entrance  she  was  startled  by  a  strong 
smell  of  tobacco.  The  parlor  door  was  ajar;  that  was  where 
the  smell  came  from.  It  was  very  strange ;  oould  any  visitor 
be  smoking  at  a  time  like  this?  Was  her  mother  there?  If 
so,  she  must  be  told  that  Tom  was  come.  Maggie,  after  this 
pause  of  surprise,  was  only  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door  when 
Tom  came  up,  and  they  both  looked  into  the  parlor  together. 
There  was  a  coarse,  dingy  man,  of  whose  face  Tom  had  some 
va)^e  recollection,  sitting  in  his  father's  ohair,  smoking,  with 
a  jug  and  glass  beside  him. 

The  truth  flashed  ou  Tom's  mind  in  an  instant.  To  "  have 
the  bailiff  in  the  house,"  and  "to  be  sold  up,"  were  phrases 
which  he  had  be^n  used  to,  even  as  a  little  boy ;  they  were 
part  of  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  "  failing,"  of  losing  all  one's 
money,  and  being  ruined, — sinking  into  the  condition  of  poor 
working  people.  It  seemed  only  natural  this  should  happen, 
dince  his  father  had  lost  all  his  property,  and  he  thought  of 
no  more  special  cause  for  this  particular  form  of  misfortune 
than  the  loss  of  the  lawsuit.  But  the  immediate  presence  of 
this  disgrace  was  so  much  keener  bn  experience  to  Tom  than 
the  worst  form  of  apprehension,  that  he  felt  at  this  moment 
as  if  his  real  trouble  had  only  just  begun ;  it  was  a  touch  on 
the  irritated  nerve  compared  with  its  spontaneous  dull  aching. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  "  said  the  man  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  with  rough,  embarrassed  civility.  The  two  young 
startled  faces  made  him  a  little  uncomfortable. 

But  Tom  turned  away  hastily  without  speaking;  the  sight 
was  too  hateful.  Maggie  had  nut  understood  the  appearance 
of  this  stranger,  as  Tom  had.  She  followed  him,  whispering : 
"  Who  can  it  be,  Tom?  What  is  the  matter?  "  Then,  with  a 
sudden  undefined  dread  lest  this  stranger  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  w  a  change  in  her  father,  she  rushed  upstairs, 
checking  herself  at  the  bedroom  door  to  throw  off  her  bonnet, 
and  enter  on  tiptoe.  All  was  silent  there ;  her  father  was  lying, 
heedless  of  everything  around  him,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  when 
she  had  left  him.     A  servant  was  there,  but  not  her  mother. 

"Where's  my  mother?"  she  whispered.  The  servant  did 
not  know. 
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Maggie  hastened  out,  and  «ii<l  i^.  t  « «    . 

quiet;  let  us  go  and  uTf  '"'■       '^»"""  is  lying 

she  is."  '^  "°''  '"'''  ^•"-  "y  "'"ther.     I  wonder  wLre 

ri  neTwrUlf""'"!'?  ""'  "'  -y  o'  the  bed- 
had  left  unserX, '  •  wasZ^st^  "■*""["  "'""''  ^»«8ie 
kept  all  her  linen  and  «irfL        '^'"°""''  "'here  her  n.other 

onfy  unwrapped  and  to  gl  ZT.  '",*  "''"««  "  *'""  -«« 
preceding  Maggie  as  thev  r«L       ?    , '""'"''  """"i™"-     Tom, 

thedoorof  Zroo;n  tTdhlr  r'r*  '""^  P""'"^"'  "P""-^ 
Mrs   Tnll  '"'"""'"•■ately  sad,  "Mother!" 

ure^  One'  Thrnnrr  t"'""'  ^'*  «"  ''^ 'aSi  treas- 
unwrapped  fLm^  r.a t  foMTofT " '  *''«''"-'•  t^"!-' was 
was  laid  out  on  the  ton  of  the  nl  i^^?"'  "'"'  *•*«  '<«»'  «hina 
Bkewers  and  lad^r  p^'fulot^r^^^^^^^  '^^ 

the  poor  woman  was  shakino.  Z    i.    7  "'  shelves;  and 

bitter  tension  of  the  mou  h^ov/  i""^  '"1'^  ^^P"'8'  ''*  <> 

father  should  ha' marrtdLf  '^  .^''"'J  "P-*"  think  as  your 

nothing-we  aLT    ri":^^""*^"^*'"'    '^*''^'«°* 
house »  "eggars-we    must  go   to  the   work- 

pattern,  whilSVe  ^^n  S\^"'«  -f  *<>  -''  at  the 
their  minds  quite  filled  Z^y,  ^       ™"**  wretchedness, 

gars"  and  "l^khouse  »     *"'  "°"^"*  ""''  *^«  --<»«  "beg- 

all  the  mo^re  IZe^Z^T  T' ""'K""  «"'«'"«''* 
woman  was  usuallZpmive^f.hrr.'  '^'  "*""'  "<""! 
it  was  at  the  surface  me^riTf^f^^f^'-^"  -*«'«'  before, 

brought  the  piece  home  on  hi7back   as  I^'^''^  T''"^'  '""^ 

^^.;^:t^^-^  b^fJreT:.rth:S"o? 
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such  marking, — they  must  out  the  cloth  to  get  it  out,  for  it's 
a  particular  stitch.  And  they're  all  to  be  sold,  and  go  into 
strange  people's  bouses,  and  perhaps  be  cut  with  the  knives, 
and  wore  out  before  I'm  dead.  You'll  never  have  one  of  'em, 
my  boy,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  Tom  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  "  and  I  meant  'em  for  you.  I  wanted  you  to  have  all 
o'  this  pattern.  Maggie  could  have  had  the  large  check — it 
never  shows  so  well  when  the  dishes  are  on  it." 

Tom  was  touched  to  the  quick,  but  there  was  an  angry  reac- 
tion immediately.     His  face  flushed  as  he  said : 

"  But  will  my  aunts  let  them  be  sold,  mother?  Do  they 
know  about  it?  They'll  never  let  your  linen  go,  will  they? 
Haven't  you  sen't  to  them?  " 

"  Yes,  I  sent  Luke  directly  they'd  put  the  bailies  in,  and 
your  aunt  Pullet's  been — and.  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  she  cries  so 
and  says  your  father's  disgraced  my  family  and  made  it  the 
talk  o'  the  country ;  and  she'll  buy  the  spotted  cloths  for  her- 
self, because  she's  never  had  so  many  as  she  wanted  o'  that 
pattern,  and  they  sha'n't  go  to  strangers,  but  she's  got  more 
checks  a'ready  nor  she  can  do  with."  (Here  Mrs.  TuUiver 
began  to  lay  back  the  tablecloths  in  tho  chest,  folding  and 
stroking  them  automatically. )  "  And  your  uncle  Glegg's  been 
too,  and  he  says  things  must  be  bought  in  for  us  to  lie  down 
on,  but  ha  must  talk  to  your  aunt;  and  they're  all  coming  to 
consult  But  1  know  they'll  none  of  'em  ttdte  my  ohany,"  she 
added,  turning  toward  the  cups  and  saucers,  "for  they  all 
found  fault  with  'em  when  I  bought  'em,  'cause  o'  the  small 
gold  sprig  all  over  'em,  between  the  flowers.  But  there's  none 
of  'em  got  better  chany,  not  even  your  aunt  Pullet  herself; 
and  I  bought  it  wi'  my  own  money  as  I'd  saved  ever  since  I 
was  turned  fifteen;  and  the  silver  teapot,  too, — your  father 
never  paid  for  'em.  And  to  think  as  he  should  ha'  married 
me,  and  brought  me  to  this." 

Mrs.  TuUiver  burst  out  crying  afresh,  and  she  sobbed  with 
her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes  a  few  moments,  but  then  remov- 
ing itj  she  said  in  a  deprecating  way,  still  half  sobbing,  as  if 
she  were  called  upon  to  speak  before  she  could  command  her 
voice,  — 

"And  I  did  say  to  him  times  and  times,  'Whativer  you  do, 
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don't  go  to  law,'  and  what  more  could  I  do?  I've  had  to  sit 
^wh.Ie  my  own  fortiu's  been  apent,  aud  what  ahould  h"' 
been  my  ohUdren'B,  too.  You'll  have  niver  a  penny,  my  boy 
—but  It  isn't  your  poor  mother's  fault." 

She  put  out  one  arm  toward  Tom,  looking  up  at  him  pite- 
ously  Witt  her  helpless,  childish  blue  eyes  The  p^r  1^ 
went  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  she  clung  to  him.  ^Zlbe 
first  tame  Tom  thought  of  his  father  with  some  reproach.  His 
natural  molinat.on  to  blame,  hitherto  kept  entirely  i„  abey- 
ance toward  his  father  by  the  predisposition  toThi^k  t^m 
always  right,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  Tom  Tulliver" 
father,  was  turned  into  this  new  channel  by  his  mother's 
plaints;  and  with  his  indignation  against  Wakem  there  begL 
to  mingle  some  mdignation  of  another  sort.  Perhaps  his  father 
might  have  helped  bringing  them  all  down  in  the  world,  and 
making  people  talk  of  them  with  contempt,  but  no  one  sho^d 
taJklongofTomTuUiverwithcontempt.  The  natural  stren^h 
^  theTnKI  .  '  r'"'!"'"  beKi^w-Kto^sert  itself,  urged 
by  the  double  stimulus  of  resentment  against  his  aun  a,  and 

mother."  """*  ^^"^  "'"  "  "*"  "^^  "^^  oaseot^^ 

"Don't  fret,  mother,"  he  said  tenderly.     "  I  shall  soon  be 
abje  to  get  money;  I'll  get  a  situation  of  some  sort." 

Th«5  rr"'  ""^  '^y ' "  ""''*  ^"-  T""*"«'  a  «t«e  soothed. 
Then,  looking  round  sadly,  "But  I  shouldn't  ha' minded  so 
much  If  we  could  ha'  kept  the  things  wi'  my  name  on  W' 

Mfggie  had  witnessed  this  scene  with  gathering  aneer      The 

miplied  reproaches  against  her  father-her  fatter,  who  was 

ymg  there  in  a  sort  of  living  death-neutralised  all  her  pity 

or  griefs  about  tablecloths  and  china;  and  her  anger  on  h« 

Sml'TT  ^^^  *"''»''*^°*'>  ^^  '«""«  «80istic  rLntmen 

dW«;^^  f   K  r  .calamity.     She  had  become  almost  in- 

herent to  her  mother's  habitual  depreciation  of  her,  but  she 

r  ^""f/  '^'"^  *°.^^  *^"'="'"'  "^  •''  ^"^^^0^  passive,  that 
she  might  suspect  in  Tom.     Poor  Maggie  was  by  no  ieans 

f^her?elf  wT'''T','^^^*^'^«'"'  ""*  P"'  "^^"^  l«ge  claim 

^  jLftifd     ,      f^-^T"^  '"''"'«^^-     ^^^  ''""*  °"*  »t  last  in 
an  agitated,  almost  violent  tone :    "  Mother,  how  can  you  talk 
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•o;  u  if  you  owed  only  for  things  with  your  name  on,  and  not 
for  what  has  my  father's  name  too;  and  to  care  about  anything 
but  dear  father  himself  I— when  he's  lying  there,  and  may 
never  speak  to  us  again.  Tom,  you  ought  to  say  so  too;  you 
ought  not  to  let  any  one  find  fault  with  my  father." 

Maggie,  almost  choked  with  mingled  grief  and  anger,  left 
the  room,  and  took  her  old  place  on  her  father's  bed.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  him  with  a  stronger  movement  than  ever,  at 
the  thought  that  people  would  blame  him.  Maggie  hated 
blame;  she  had  been  blamed  all  her  life,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it  but  evil  tempers.  Her  father  had  always  defended 
and  excused  her,  and  her  loving  remembrance  of  his  tender- 
ness was  a  force  within  her  that  would  enable  her  to  do  or 
bear  anything  for,  his  sake. 

Tom  was  a  little  shocked  at  Maggie's  outburst, — telling  Am 
as  well  as  his  mother  what  it  was  right  to  do  I  She  ought  to 
have  learned  better  than  have  those  hectoring,  assuming  man- 
ners, by  this  time.  But  he  presently  went  into  his  father's 
room,  and  the  sight  there  touched  him  in  a  way  that  effaced 
the  slighter  impressions  of  the  previous  hour.  When  Maggie 
saw  how  he  was  moved,  she  went  to  him  and  put  her  arm 
round  his  neck  as  he  sat  by  the  bed,  and  the  two  ohildreii  for- 
got everything  else  in  the  sense  that  they  had  one  father  and 
one  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THB  rAMILT  COUNCII.. 

It  was  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  the  aunts 
and  uncles  came  to  hold  their  consultation.  The  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  large  parlor,  and  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  a 
confused  impression  that  it  was  a  great  occasion,  like  a  fu- 
neral, unbagged  the  bell-rope  tassels,  and  unpinned  the  cur- 
tains, adjusting  them  in  proper  folds,  looking  round  and 
shaking  her  head  sadly  at  the  polished  tops  and  legs  of  the 
tables,  which  sister  Pullet  herself  could  not  accuse  of  insuffi- 
cient brightness. 
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Jfsrh  /i^  ^''T^  Punctutlly  in  that  handsome  »»;  gig 
w.th  the  head  to  it,  and  the  livery-servant  driving  it,  whfoh 
had  thrown  «K.  clear  a  light  o„  «,veral  traito  in  her  character 
to  «,m.  of  her  femjle  friend,  in  St.  Ogg'..  Mr.  D«u,e  h^ 
been  advancing  m  the  world  a«  rapidly  aa  Mr.  TuUiv.r  hS 

1^."„  fn*?'  ,  r"  '°  "J  "^"^  '"  *'"•  ^^""''» »'°'"»  the  Dodaon 
.X„  !  ^  "^  beginning  to  hold  quite  a  subordinate  po- 
sition, «.  a  mere  supplement  to  the  handsomer  articles  of  the 
»me  kind,  purchased  in  recent  years, -a  change  w^chhtl 

her  and  Mrs.  Glegg,  who  felt  that  Susan  was  gettina  "  like  the 
™sV'  and  there  would  soon  be  litUe  of  the  trfe  Dodsun  sp  r't 
sumving  except  m  her,elf,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  in  those 
nephews  who  supported  the  Dodson  name  on  the  faiiily  land 

z*::u^ r ')' ,'^°'^  - -^p'o ''^° «-« «» a  distance af; 

naturally  less  faulty  than  those  immediately  under  our  own 
qresi  and  it  seem,  superfluous,  when  we  consider  the  remote 
geo^aphical  position  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  how  very  little 

rZi^^^fare?e^^'^-'-^--«'"--^^^^^^^^^ 

Mrs.  Deane  was  the  first  to  arrive;  and  when  she  had  taken 

her  seat  m  the  large  parlor,  Mrs.  TuUiver  came  down  to  her 

^th  ber  comely  face  a  little  distorted,  nearly  as  it  would  have 

s^«d  1  .  f  ^^^  *"y'"«-  ^^'  ""•  "°'  »'»"""  "bo  could 
shed  abundant  tears,  except  in  moment,  when  the  prospect 

how      L    '  v"'*""  ^'^''  unusually  vivid,  but  she  ftjt 

t.L°^.''"w'7'"'u, "  T^**  '^  " ' "  "'"'  ^claimed  as  she  en- 
tered; "what  trouble,  oh  dear  I" 

.J!!,^'  ^a'^"  ""1.  "  *^'''-"PP«'i  '°n"^.  who  made  small  weU- 

afterward  to  her  husband,  and  asking  him  if  The  Ud  not 
spoken  very  properly. 

"Yea,   sister,"  she  said  deliberately,  "this  is  a  changing 
world  and  we  don't  know  to-day  what  may  happen  to-morrow 
But  i^s  right  to  be  prepared  for  all  thiigs,'^d  if  trouW. 
sent,  to  remember  as  it  Un't  sent  without 
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•orry  for  ycm  ai  a  niter,  uxl  if  th«  doctor  orden  jelly  fcr  Mr. 
Tulliver,  Ibopeyou'l'  let  me  know.  I'll  eend  it  wlllinijlyi 
for  it  ia  biit  right  he  ihould  hare  proper  attendance  while  be'i 
ill." 

"  Thank  you,  Suiaii,"  aaid  Mrs.  Tulliver,  rather  faintly, 
withdrawing  her  fat  band  from  her  siiter'i  thin  one.  "  But 
tbrro's  been  no  talk  o'  jelly  yet."  Then  after  a  momenta' 
pause  she  added,  "  There'*  a  dozen  o'  oat  jelly-glanes  up- 
■tain — I  shall  never  put  jelly  into  'em  no  more." 

Her  voice  was  rather  agitated  as  she  uttered  the  last  words, 
but  the  sound  of  wheels  diverted  her  thoughts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Olegg  were  come,  and  were  almoet  immediately  followed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'uUet. 

Mrn.  Pullet  entered  crying,  as  a  compendious  mode,  at  all 
times,  ot  expressing  what  were  her  views  of  life  in  general, 
and  what,  iu  brief,  were  the  opinions  she  held  concerning  the 
particular  case  before  her. 

Mrs.  Qlegg  had  on  her  fuzziest  front,  and  garments  which 
appeared  to  have  had  a  muent  resuriiivtion  from  rather  a  creasy 
form  of  burial ;  a  costume  selected  with  the  high  moral  pur- 
pose of  instilling  perfect  humility  into  Bossy  and  her  children. 
"Mrs.  O.,  won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire?"  said  her  hus- 
band, unwilling  to  take  the  more  comfortable  seat  without 
offering  it  to  her. 

"  You  see  I've  seated  myself  here,  Mr.  Glegg,"  returned  this 
superior  woman;  "you  can  roast  yourseu,  -f  you  like." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  seating  himself  good-humoredly, 
"and  how'athe  poor  man  upstairs?" 

"Dr.  Tumbull  thought  him  a  deal  better  this  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Tulliver;  "  he  took  more  notice,  and  spoke  to  me; 
but  he's  never  known  Tom  yet, — looks  at  the  poor  lad  as  if  he 
was  a  stranger,  though  he  said  something  once  about  Tom  and 
the  pony.  The  doctor  says  his  memory's  gone  a  long  way 
back,  and  he  doesn't  know  Tom  because  he's  thinking  of  him 
when  he  was  little.     Kh  dear,  eh  dear  I  " 

"  I  doubt  it's  the  water  got  on  his  brain,"  said  a  .nt  Pullet, 
turning  round  from  adjusting  her  cap  in  a  melancholy  way  at 
the  pier-glass.  "  It's  much  if  he  ever  gets  up  again ;  and  if 
lie  does,  he'll  most  like  be  childish,  as  Mr.  Carr  was,  poor 
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«n»nl     They  fed  him  with  I 
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he  d  B..t  a  Bath  chair,  aod  tomebody  to  drawhla;  and  that's 
what  you  won't  have,  I  doubt,  Bmiy  "  i  "»t  . 

''8i.t«r  Pullet,"  Mid  Mr..  Olegg,  wverely,  "If  I  underatand 
righ^  we  ve  come  together  tl.io  morning  to  advise  and  oon.ult 
about  what  a  to  be  done  in  thi.  disgrace  „  ha.  fallen  uj^  the 
family,  and  not  t..  talk  o'  people  a.  don't  belong  to  us  Mr 
Carr  was  none  of  our  blood,  nor  noway,  connected  with  us,  a. 
1  ve  ever  heareu. 

"  Sister  Glegg,"  .aid  Mrs.  Pullet,  in  a  pleading  tone,  draw- 
mg  on  her  glove,  again,  and  .troking  the  fingers  in  an  agitated 
manner,  if  you've  got  anything  di»re.i,ectful  to  say  o'  Mr 
Carr,  I  Jo  bog  of  you  as  you  won'tsay  it  to  n.e.  /know  what 
he  was,  she  added,  with  a  sigh ;  "  hi.  breath  was  short  to  that 
degree  as  you  could  hear  him  two  room.  o6F  " 

"Sophy!"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  with  indignant  disgu.t,  "you 
do  talk  o'  people's  complainto  till  if.  quite  undecent  But  I 
day  again,  as  i  .aid  before,  T  didn't  con.e  away  from  home  to 
talk  about  acquaintan  es,  whether  they'd  .hort  breath  or  long 
U  we  aren  t  come  together  for  one  to  hear  what  the  other  'lUl 
do  to  .ave  a  sister  and  her  children  from  the  parish,  /  shall  go 
back.  On,  can't  act  without  the  other,  I  .upposej  it  isn't  to 
be  expected  aa  i  should  do  everything  " 

"Well.  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  "I  don't  see  as  you've 
been  .0  very  forrard  at  doing.  So  far  as  I  know,  thi.  i.  the 
first  time  as  here  you've  been,  since  it's  been  known  as  the 
baUiff  .  in  the  house  j  and  I  was  here  yesterday,  and  looked  at 

«T{  f  ,''"*".  ""^  '^'"8''  ""^  I  to'd  J'^  I'J  buy  in  the 
.potted  tablecloths.  I  couldn't  speak  fairer,  for  as  for  the 
teapot  as  she  doesn't  want  to  go  out  o'  the  famUy,  it  stands  to 
sense  I  can't  do  with  two  .ilver  teapots,  not  ►  it  hadn't  a 
straight  spout,  but  the  spotted  damask   I  wa.    aUays   fond 

"  I  ^/"l'  '*  oouW  be  managed  so  as  my  teapot  and  chany  and 
fte  best  castors  needn't  be  put  up  for  sale,"  said  poor  Mrs 
Tulhver,  beseechingly,  "and  the  sugar-tongs  the  first  thing, 
ever  I  bought."  ' 

"But  that  can't  be  helped,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Gi.  ^g.     "If 
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one  o'  the  family  chooses  to  buy  'em  in,  they  can,  but  one 
thing  must  be  bid  for  as  well  as  another." 

"And  it  isn't  to  be  looked  for,"  said  uncle  Pullet,  with  un- 
wonted independence  of  idea,  "  as  your  own  family  should  pay 
more  for  things  nor  they'll  fetch.  They  may  go  for  an  old 
song  by  auction." 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear, "  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  "to  think  o'  my 
chany  being  sold  i'  that  way,  and  I  bought  it  when  I  was  mar- 
ried, just  as  you  did  yours,  Jane  and  Sophy ;  and  I  know  you 
didn't  like  mine,  because  o'  the  sprig,  but  I  was  fond  of  it; 
and  there's  never  been  a  bit  broke,  for  I've  washed  it  myself; 
and  there's  the  tulips  on  the  cups,  and  the  roses,  as  anybody 
might  go  and  look  at  'em  for  pleasure.  You  wouldn't  like 
your  chany  to  go  for  an  old  song  and  be  broke  to  pieces,  though 
yours  has  got  no  color  in  it,  Jane,— it's  all  white  and  fluted, 
and  didn't  cost  so  much  as  mine.  And  there's  the  castors, 
sister  Deane,  I  can't  think  but  you'd  like  to  have  the  castors, 
for  I've  heard  you  say  they're  pretty." 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection  to  buy  some  of  the  best  things," 
said  Mrs.  Deane,  rather  loftily;  " we  can  do  with  extra  things 
in  our  house." 

"  Best  things! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Glegg,  with  severity,  which 
had  gathered  intensity  from  her  long  silence.  "  It  drives  me 
past  patience  to  hear  you  all  talking  o'  best  things,  and  buy- 
ing in  this,  that,  and  the  other,  such  as  silver  and  chany. 
You  must  bring  your  mind  to  your  circumstances,  Bessy,  and 
not  be  thinking  o'  silver  and  chany;  but  whether  you  shall 
get  so  much  as  a  flock-bed  to  lie  on,  and  a  blanket  to  cover 
you,  and  a  stool  to  sit  on.  You  must  remember,  if  you  get 
'em,  it'll  be  because  your  friends  have  bought  'em  for  you, 
for  you're  dependent  upon  them  for  everything;  for  your  hus- 
band lies  there  helpless,  and  hasn't  got  a  penny  i'  the  world 
to  call  his  own.  And  it's  for  our  own  good  I  say  this, 
for  it's  right  you  should  feel  what  yr -j  state  is,  and  what 
disgrace  your  husband's  brought  on  your  own  family,  as 
you've  got  to  look  to  for  everything,  and  be  humble  in  your 
piind." 

Mrs.  Glegg  paused,  for  speaking  with  much  energy  for  the 
good  of  others  is  naturally  exhausting.     Mrs.  Tulliver,  always 
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bor  ,e  aown  br  tV...  famUy  predominance  of  sister  Jane,  who 
ha^  .i...ae  hsr  w.  ir  the  yoke  of  a  younger  sister  in  very  tender 
years,  smu  pis.o-lingly:  ' 

nnl'L^lT  'T'  "'**''  ^'"^  "*"'"  "^^^"^  ^yl^-ly  to  do  anything, 
only  buy  thmgs  as  it  'ud  be  a  pleasure  to  'em  to  have;  so  £ 

though  Uiere's  tte  Imen  I  spun,  and  I  thought  whei  Tom  was 
tw™^^  thought  one  o'  the  first  things  when  he  was  lying  i' 
the  cradle,  as  all  the  things  I'd  bought  wi'  my  own  money 
and  been  so  careful  of,  'ud  go  to  him.  But  I've  said  noS 
as  I  w^tod  my  sisters  to  pay  their  money  for  me.  What  my 
hushed  has  done  for  his  sister 's  unknown,  and  we  should  ha' 
been  better  off  this  day  if  it  hadn't  been  L  he's  1  nt  money 
and  never  asked  for  it  again."  ' 

thinlT'  T?'"  I^i  ^'-  ^^^««'  ''^^y-  "'J°"'t  l«t  "8  make 
things  too  dark.  What's  done  can't  be  undone.  We  shall 
make  a  shift  among  us  to  buy  what's  sufficient   for  you: 

wZ^'.^f..^"';.^-.'*^''  t''«y°"'«t  b«  "oefH  plain  thkgs 
We  mustn't  be  thinkmg  o'  what's  unnecessary.     A  table,  ^d 

mtselfT?'/  ^'  ''"'  'l'''^''^  ''^'"'  ^  '^°''^^'^  ^'  known 
myself  if  I  d  lam  on  sacking  i'stead  o'  the  floor.     We  get  a 

dealo  useless  things  about  us,  only  because  we've  go!  the 
money  to  spend."  ' 

™«",^'v^''*f  "i"f  ^"-  ^■'  "«y°"'ll  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  speai,  i'stead  o'  taking  the  words  out  o'  my  mouthf-I  was 
gomg  to  say,  Bessy,  as  it's  fine  talking  for  you  to  say  as  you've 
never  asked  us  to  buy  anything  for  you;  let  me  tell  you,  you 
o«?A<  to  have  asked  us.     Pray,  how  are  you  to  be  pur^ided 

^/;i  i  ^n,.'"'°.^r/'y  ^°'''*  ^«^P  y°"^    "^°"  """St  go  to  the 
parish   If  they  didn't.     And  you  ought  to  know  that,  and 
keep  It  in  mind,  and  ask  us  humble  to  do  what  we  can  for  you 
1  stead  o  saying  and  making  a  boast,  as  you've  never  asked 
us  for  anything."  «ivcu 

"You  talked  o'  the  Mosses,  and  what  Mr.  Tulliver's  done 
for  em,  said  uncle  Pullet,  who  became  unusually  suggestive 
where  advances  of  money  were  concerned.  "Haven't  thev 
been  anear  you?    They  ought  to  do  something  as  well  as  otha 
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folks;  and  if  he's  lent  'em  money,  they  ought  to  '  e  made  to 
pay  it  back." 

"Yes,  to  be  suie,"  said  Mrs.  Deanej  "I've  been  thinking 
so.  How  is  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  aren't  here  to  meet  us?  It 
is  but  right  they  should  do  their  share." 

"Oh,  dear  I"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  "I  never  sent  'em  word 
about  Mr.  TuUiv^,  and  they  live  so  back'ard  among  the  lanes 
at  Basset,  they  niver  hear  anything  only  when  Mr.  Moss  comes 
to  market.  But  I  niver  gave  'em  a  thought.  I  wonder  Mag- 
gie didn't,  though,  for  she  was  allays  so  fond  of  her  aunt  Moss. " 

"  Why  don't  your  children  come  in,  Bessy?  "  said  Mrs.  Pul- 
let, at  the  mention  of  Maggie.  "  They  should  hear  what  their 
aunts  and  uncles  have  got  to  say;  tmd  Maggie, — when  it's  me 
as  have  paid  for  half  her  schooling,  she  ought  to  think  more  of 
her  aunt  Pullet  than  of  aunt  Mosses.  I  may  go  off  sadden 
when  I  get  home  to-day;  there's  no  telling." 
•  "If  I'd  had  my  way,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  "the  children  'ud 
ha'  been  in  the  room  from  the  first.  It's  time  they  knew  who 
they've  to  look  to,  and  it's  right  as  smiebody  should  talk  to 
'em,  and  let  'em  know  their  condition  i'  life,  and  what  they're 
come  down  to,  and  make  'em  feel  as  they've  got  to  suffer  for 
their  father's  faults." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  and  fetch  'em,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
resignedly.  She  was  quite  crushed  now,  and  thought  of  the 
treasures  in  the  storeroom  with  no  other  feeling  than  blank 
despair. 

■She  went  upstairs  to  fetch  Tom  and  Maggie,  who  were  both 
in  their  father's  room,  and  was  on  her  way  down  again,  when 
the  sight  of  the  storeroom  door  suggested  a  new  thought  to 
her.  She  went  toward  it,  and  left  the  children  to  go  down  by 
themselves. 

The  aunts  and  uncles  appeared  to  have  been  in  warm  dis- 
cussion when  the  brother  and  sister  entered, — both  with 
shrinking  reluctance;  for  though  Tom,  with  a  practical  sagaf;- 
ity  which  had  been  roused  into  activity  by  the  strong  stimu- 
lus of  the  new  emotions  he  had  undergone  since  yesterday,  had 
been  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose to  one  of  his  aunts  or  uncles,  he  felt  by  no  means  ami- 
oably  toward  them,  and  dreaded  meeting  them  all  at  once  as  he 
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would  have  dreaded  a  large  dose  of  concentrated  phyBit,  which 
was  but  just  endurable  in  small  draughts.  As  for  Maggie, 
she  was  peculiarly  depressed  this  morning;  she  had  been  called 
up,  after  brief  rest,  at  three  o'clock,  and  had  that  strange 
dreamy  weariness  which  comes  from  watching  in  a  sick-room 
through  the  chill  hours  of  early  twilight  and  breaking  day,— 
in  which  the  outside  daylight  life  seims  to  have  no  importance, 
and  to  be  a  mere  margin  to  the  hours  in  the  darkened  chamber. 
Their  entrance  interrupted  the  conversation.  The  shaking  of 
hands  was  a  melancholy  and  silent  ceremony,  till  uncle  Pullet 
observed,  as  Tom  approached  him : 

"  Well,  young  sir,  we've  been  talking  as  we  should  want 
your  pen  and  ink;  you  can  write  rarely  now,  after  all  your 
schooling,  I  should  think." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  uncle  Glegg,  with  admonition  which  he 
meant  to  be  kind,  "  we  must  look  to  see  the  good  of  all  this 
schooling,  as  your  father's  sunk  so  much  money  in,  now,— 

•  When  land  is  gone  and  money's  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent. ' 

Now's  the  time,  Tom,  to  let  us  see  the  good  o*  your  learning. 
Let  us  see  whether  you  can  do  better  than  I  can,  as  have  made 
my  fortin  without  it.  But  I  began  wi'  doing  with  little,  you 
see;  I  could  live  on  a  basin  o'  porridge  and  a  crust  o'  bread- 
and-cheese.  But  I  doubt  high  living  and  high  learning  'ull 
make  it  harder  for  you,  young  man,  nor  it  was  for  me." 

"But  he  must  do  it,"  interposed  aunt  Glegg,  energetically, 
"  whether  it's  hard  or  no.  He  hasn't  got  to  consider  what's 
hard;  he  must  consider  as  he  isn't  to  trusten  to  his  friends  to 
keep  him  in  idleness  and  luxury;  he's  got  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
his  father's  misconduct,  and  bring  his  mind  to  fare  hard  and 
to  work  hard.  And  he  must  be  humble  and  grateful  to  his 
aunts  and  uncles  for  what  they're  doing  for  his  mother  and 
father,  as  must  be  turned  out  into  the  streets  and  go  to  the 
workhouse  if  they  didn't  help  'em.  And  his  sister,  too,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Glegg,  looking  severely  at  Maggie,  who  had  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  by  her  aunt  Deane,  drawn  to  her  by  the 
sense  that  she  was  Lucy's  mother,  "she  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  be  humble  and  work;  for  there'll  be  no  servants  to 
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wait  on  her  any  more,— ahe  must  remember  that.  She  muit 
do  the  work  o'  the  house,  and  she  must  respect  and  love  her 
aunts  as  have  done  so  much  for  her,  and  saved  their  money  to 
leave  to  their  nepheys  and  nieces." 

Tom  was  still  standing  before  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
group.  There  was  a  heightened  color  in  his  face,  and  he  was 
very  far  from  looking  humbled,  but  he  was  preparing  to  say, 
in  a  respectful  tone,  something  he  had  previously  meditated^ 
when  the  door  opened  and  his  mother  re-entered. 

Poor  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  in  her  hands  a  small  tray,  on  which 
she  had  placed  her  silver  teapot,  a  specimen  teacup  and  saucer, 
the  castors,  and  sugar-tongs. 

"See  here,  sister,"  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Deane,  as  she 
set  the  tray  on  the  table,  "I  thought,  perhaps,  if  you  looked 
at  the  teapot  again,— it's  a  good  while  since  you  saw  it,— you 
might  like  the  pattern  better;  it  makes  beautiful  tea,  and 
there's  a  stand  and  everything;  you  might  use  it  for  every 
day,  or  else  lay  it  by  for  Lucy  when  she  goes  to  housekeeping. 
I  should  be  so  loath  for  'em  to  buy  it  at  the  Golden  Lion," 
aaid  the  poor  woman,  her  heart  swelling,  and  the  tears  com- 
ing,—"my  teapot  as  I  bought  when  I  was  married,  and  to 
think  of  its  being  scratched,  and  set  before  the  travellers  and 
folks,  and  my  letters  on  it,— see  here,  E.  D.,— and  everybody 
to  see  'em." 

"Ah,  dear,  dear  I »  said  aunt  Pullet,  shaking  her  head  with 
deep  sadness,  "  it's  very  bad,— to  think  o'  the  family  initials 
going  about  every  where, —it  niver  was  so  before;  you're  a 
very  unlucky,  sister,  Bessy.  But  what's  the  use  o'  buying  the 
teapot,  when  there's  the  linen  and  spoons  and  everything  to 
go,  and  some  of  'em  with  your  full  name,— and  when  it's  got 
that  straight  spout,  too." 

"  As  to  disgrace  o'  the  family,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  "  that  can't 
be  helped  wi'  buying  teapots.  The  disgrace  is,  for  one  o'  the 
family  to  ha'  married  a  man  as  has  brought  her  to  beggary. 
The  disgrace  is,  as  they're  to  be  sold  up.  We  can't  hinder 
the  country  from  knowing  that." 

Maggie  had  started  up  from  the  sofa  at  the  allusion  to  her 
father,  but  Tom  saw  her  action  and  flushed  face  in  time  to 
prevent  her  from  speaking.     "  Be  quiet,  Maggie,"  he  said  au- 
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fif^I  ^w  "f  ■""""""■"J  "^d  practical  judgment  in  a  lad  of 
fifteen  that  when  his  aunt  Glegg  ceased,  he  began  to  spe^  fn 
aqmet  and  respectful  manner,  though  with  a  »o^  deal   'f 

"Then,  aunt,"  he  said,  looking  straight  at  Mrs  GW<r  "if 

S"  woufdntit  tT:r  ^'"^  ^^""^'^^^  -  sh  jSsoId 
up,  wouldn  t  It  be  better  to  prevent  it  altogether?     And  if 

think  of  leavmg  any  mone;  me  and  Maggie,  wouldn't  ii 
te  better  to  give  it  now,  and  pay  the  debt  w!'re'  goLg  to  ^ 
Bold^up  for.  and  save  my  mother  from  parting  with  her  furnt 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  for  every  one,  iaclud- 

7jjtr'  ^"^  "fi"""''*'*  "* ''°"''''  «"<lden  manUness  of  tone 
Uncle  Glegg  was  the  first  to  speak. 

thi'li^'  *«  rT^  "'a°.  coae  now !  You  show  some  notion  o' 
things.  But  there's  the  interest,  you  must  remember  your 
aunts  get  five  per  cent  on  their  money,  and  they'd  lose  Uiat  « 
they  advanced  it;  you  haven't  thought  o'  that  " 

"I'd  r^7thi'''"'.'^^*^'''^""''^y^*''"»='''»  Tom,  promptly, 
things"      ^*^'°*'  *"  ■""«  -"y  """''"  ^^^  parting  with  her 

^f  ^iSfht  Wife"  '"  '"'  '"^-'''"^  -^o.?urm 
"Yes,  Mr.  Gleggl"said  that  lady,  with  angry  sarcasm 
"It  s  pleasant  work  for  you  to  be  giving  my  money  aZ^as 
you've  pretended   to  leave  at  my  own  disposal.     XLd  my 
money,   as  my  own   father's  gift,  and'not  yoi^,  ^ 

Glegg;  and  I've  saved  it,  and  added  to  it  myself,  and  >'d 
more  to  put  out  almost  every  year,  and  it's  to  ^  and  te  sunk 
in  other  folks'  furniture,  and  encourage  'em  in  luxury  a^d  ex 
travagance  as  they've  no  means  of  supporting;  and  Tm  to 
alter  my  will,  or  have  a  codicil  made,  and  leave  fro  cr  ttre^ 
hundred  less  behind  me  when  I  die,-me  as  ha^-e  nu'V^Z 
>  careful,  and  the  eldest  ( 
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money's  to  go  and  be  squandered  on  them  as  have  had  the 
eame  chance  as  me,  only  they've  been  wicked  and  wasteful. 
Sister  Pallet,  you  may  do  as  you  like,  and  you  may  let  your 
husband  rob  you  back  again  o'  the  money  he's  given  you,  but 
that  isn't  my  sperrit. " 

"La,  Jane,  how  fiery  you  are  I "  said  Mrs.  Pullet.  "Fm 
sure  you'll  have  the  blood  in  your  head,  and  have  to  be  cupped. 
I'm  sorry  for  Bessy  and  her  children, — I'm  sure  I  think  of 
'em  o'  nights  dreadful,  for  I  sleep  very  bad  wi'  this  new  medi- 
cine,— but  it's  no  use  for  me  to  think  o'  doing  anything,  if 
you  won't  meet  me  half-way." 

"Why,  there's  this  to  be  considered,"  said  Mr.  Glegg. 
"  It's  no  use  to  pay  off  this  debt  and  save  the  furniture,  when 
there's  all  the  law,  debts  bebiad,  as  'ud  take  every  shilling, 
and  more  than  could  be  made  out  o'  land  and  stock,  for  I've 
made  that  out  from  Lawyer  Gore.  We'd  need  save  our  money 
to  keep  the  poor  man  with,  instead  o'  spending  it  on  furniture 
as  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  You  will  be  so  hasty,  Jane, 
as  if  I  didn't  know  what  was  reasonable." 

"Then  speak  accordingly,  Mr.  Glegg! "  said  his  wife,  with 
slow,  loud  emphasis,  bending  her  head  toward  him  signifi- 
cantly. 

Tom's  countenance  had  fallen  during  this  conversation,  and 
his  lip  quivered;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  give  way.  He 
would  behave  like  a  man.  Maggie,  on  the  contrary,  after  her 
momentary  delight  in  Tom's  speech,  had  relapsed  into  her 
state  of  trembling  indignation.  Her  mother  had  been  stand- 
ing close  by  Tom's  side,  and  had  been  clinging  to  his  arm  ever 
since  he  had  last  spoken ;  Maggie  suddenly  started  up  and  stood 
in  front  of  them,  her  eyes  fiashing  like  the  eyes  of  a  young 
lioness. 

"  Why  do  you  come,  then,"  she  burst  out,  "talking  and  in- 
terfering with  us  and  scolding  us,  if  you  don't  mean  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  my  poor  mother — your  own  sister, — if  you've  no 
feeling  for  her  when  she's  in  trouble,  and  won't  part  with  any- 
thing, though  you  would  never  miss  it,  to  save  her  from  pain? 
Keep  away  from  js  then,  and  don't  come  to  find  fault  with  my 
father, — he  was  better  than  any  of  you;  he  was  kind, — he 
would  have  helped  you,  if  you  had  been  in  trouble.     Tom  and 
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I  don't  ever  want  to  have  any  of  vour  n,™,       s 

o?yrr«'-  ^«'<i  "'^^  -tCe  urWdoZ-i' 

«  if  she  were  ready  to  awaft  iTf  1        '^"'  8^"'°8  at  then,, 

Mre.  Tulliver  was  frigTtened    T.  '^"'""'*''- 
tons  in  this  mad  outbreak    "he  did-/""  r*""°8  ?<"*»- 
on  after  it.     Tom  was  vexed    it  1»     ""  ^°''  "^«  """W  R" 
aunts  were  silent  with  surprt'e  fl ,?  ''°  "*"  *°  '"^'^  '°-     The 
'n  a  case  of  aberration  such  ^rhi' '"°""""»'     ^t  length, 

Bessy,°^SS.T^,e?*..*°'!°;^°»'  t™"We  wi'  that  child, 

ness  and   unthankfulnes;.     It's  K  rT'''"^  ^°' »»''l' 
alone  Pa^i„gf„,h„3„,;^-     Id  e^^^^^^^^       ""ight  ha'  let 

"It's  DO  more  than  what  l'™    n  "*  """■  «^e'-" 

Glegg.  "Other  folkT  Jay  i''  f  *^V"^'''"  '°"°''«'^  ^rs. 
said  over  and  over  J^S-yZ'^""^^'  *>"'  I'""  ""t-  I've 
words;  that  child  '.fn  comet  ^  ^>  «aid,-' rark  my 
our  family  in  her.'  A^s  ft  ^  'f'-  ''"'"'  ""'*  =>  ^it  of 
m,  I  never  thought  well  o'  that  TM  '°^  "^  *""''  «'='"'<''- 
/wouldn't  pay  ^ything  toward  it  "       '' ''"'"""'  ^^'^  ^  ""^d 

ia  i5,-i:^';ot  Ssin^>  S'«  --  -  more  time 
mk "  '        ousiness.     Tom,  now,  get  the  pen  and 

CiS  5st?;:SoV'^^^°^'  ^  *^'  <•"■'  «^-  was  seen 
neCpSttti^-^^^^^^^^^^  "The  bad 

the  door,_  Maggie  eagerly  followTng  W  """*  ""'  *°  °P«° 

theiis^:- tiCX^S^^^^^^^  "Sf-bu't'^r "--  - 

do  her  share  when  it's  her  own  brother"       "^'*  ''"'  ^^°""» 
ver'/mo^ZenTas'sh^dre^t  '1^'^^  *° '«-' ^rs.  TuUi- 

without  reflecting  that  iSrs  haVd?\''??'°'- ''"*°-''«''''»^^ 
»o  many  persons  in  the  firlt  iff       "^  ^  ^^^  her  among 

Wl,  worn,  dax-k-haired  w^ma^n  "2  aTr^:' °'  T'^'^"     ^^^ 
>•"  was  a  Strong  contrast  to  the 
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Dodton  sisters  u  she  entered  in  her  shabby  dress,  *ith  her 
shawl  and  bonnet  loolcing  as  if  they  had  been  hastily  huddled 
on,  and  with  that  entire  absence  of  self-consciousness  which 
belongs  to  keenly  felt  trouble.  Maggie  was  clinging  to  her 
arm ;  and  Mrs.  Moss  seemed  to  notice  no  one  else  except  Tom, 
whom  she  went  straight  up  to  and  took  by  the  hand. 

"Oh,  my  dear  children,"  she  burst  out,  "you've  no  call  to 
think  well  o'  me;  I'm  a  poor  aunt  to  you,  for  I'm  one  o'  them 
as  take  aU  and  give  nothing.     How's  my  poor  brother?  " 

"  Mr.  Tumbull  thinks  he'll  get  better, "  said  Maggie.  "  Sit 
down,  aunt  Gritty.     Don't  fret." 

"Oh,  my  sweet  child,  I  feel  torn  i'  two,"  said  Mrs.  Moss, 
allowing  Maggie  to  lead  her  to  the  sofa,  but  still  not  seeming 
to  notice  the  presence  of  the  rest.  "  We've  three  hundred 
pounds  o'  my  brother's  money,  and  now  he  wants  it,  and  you 
all  want  it,  poor  things! — and  yet  we  must  be  sold  up  to  pay 
it,  and  there's  my  poor  children,— eight  of  'em,  and  the  little 
un  of  all  can't  speak  plain.     And  I  feel  as  if  I  was  a  robber. 

But  I'm  sure  I'd  no  thought  as  my  brother " 

The  poor  woman  was  interrupted  by  a  rising  sob. 
"  Three  hundred  pounds!  oh  dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
who,  when  she  had  said  that  her  husband  had  done  "  unknown  " 
things  for  his  sister,  had  not  had  any  particular  sum  in  her 
mind,  and  felt  a  wife's  irritation  at  having  been  kept  in  the 
dark. 

"  What  madness,  to  be  sure!  "  said  Mrs.  Glegg.  "  A  man 
with  a  family  I  He'd  no  right  to  lend  his  money  i'  that 
way;  and  without  security,  I'll  be  bound,  if  the  truth  was 
known." 

Mrs.  Olegg's  voice  had  arrested  Mrs.  Moss's  attention,  and 
looking  up,  she  said : 

"Yes,  there  waa  security;  my  husband  gave  a  note  for  it. 
We're  not  that  sort  o'  people,  neither  of  us,  as  'ud  rob  my 
brother's  children;  and  we  looked  to  paying  back  the  money, 
when  the  times  got  a  bit  better." 

"Well,  but  now,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  gently,  "hasn't  your  hus- 
band no  way  o'  raising  this  money?  Because  it  'ud  be  a  little 
fortin,  like,  for  these  folks,  if  we  can  do  without  Tulliver's 
being  made  a  bankrupt.     Your  husband's  got  stock;  it  is  but 
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nght  he  should  raiae  the  money  as  it  .«.n,.  t 

what  I'u  norry  for  you,  Mrs.  M^s  "     '^'^  *°  "■*'-">»  "»» 

with  '/.'"^r  Ka™:: :'«"'  ^-^  •-■^  -^  ''-^<i'»  had 

o'  Ptock ;  and  we've  tld  alTfr"'^''"  "  °""  ""  *"'  '"^t 

w.thour^ent,-norbu"  what  we'd  ir;  '^'  "r^"*  '"'""'^ 
andl'dsitupandworkhlK^    h.    ,     ?°  '''"*''  "SH 

but^..  ?he.  Pc.i^eSd?:riiv-i^-ra 

^<^S;^'^\^:^^'^'"''  *^«  "-".^  ''^  »t  once?  "  said 
been  "^oin/r-'Srh?^^^^^^^^^^^        °^  "'^"«»  ''^^^l'  ^ad 

in«  l"XTKj;irre;r^  '"^S  f r "^ -/  -"• 
bad  illness  four  vears  «<,n    „  5®  '""  "»»  a^**'  my 

there  was  a  new  n'o  e  ^adeVn  "Z*';"^r?'  '"°°«'  ^^ 

'"'•  Ve? M*^^T'^*"«  ''"*^""i-'^  "'  "^ 

is  a  S.^  u'l™4°S^^i^''^^^;i«^ff-ith^^  "yours 

"I  set  off  in  thnift  «r.  ^  P"y  *<"•  "'3'  "ster-" 

kappe..d ,»  sdd  Mr.  M  T  t".  '^*'  ^  ^"""^  '>'  ^^at  had 
should  never  ha' Stewed ^r"'  ^^"^  "*  *'"■  ^uUiver.  «? 
well  to  let  melnoMnn  ifn-f"  t""'  i"  ^""'"^  *°»8»'* 
ourselves,  and  noting  atourh  X  ""  f  "''•''8  "^^  ="»"* 
so  on  my  mind,  I  c^fldn^t  l7  ^'l"'  ""^^^  *^«  '^'^"y  ^'^ 
husband  and  me  desTre  to  do  th-  "''tf  .??  *''""'  "'  ^"d  ^7 
looking  at  Mr  Glegg^<id  wn  ^I'^^V'^''^''^  '"^'^^'i. 
money,  come  what  wiu'  if  ttat'Iln  "'^"'  f  ^*  """^  P^^  *!"' 
to.     We've  been  usld  to™«      \7  ^^'^''  "  8°*  '<>  t^st 

itwy  the  tH  ur -7-;  2dtfpr  ^:a:^^- 
s^rd^d^^is-^lrd^^^ 

'uU  come  on  you  for  it  »  obliged  to  pay  it,  th'  assignees 

ba^ipS^'aSnt^f  M^f  ^/;"-^«"i''kin«  of  the 
ui  Jirs.  MOSS  3  coi.nern  in  it.    Poor  Mrs. 
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Mosa  heiMlf  listened  in  trembling  submisiion,  while  Maggie 
looked  with  bewildered  distress  at  Tom  to  see  if  he  showed  any 
signs  of  understanding  this  trouble,  and  caring  about  poor  aunt 
Moss.  Tom  was  only  looking  thoughtful,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
tablecloth. 

"  And  if  he  isn't  made  bankrupt, "  continued  Mr.  Olegg,  "  as 
I  said  before,  three  hundred  pound-  'ud  be  a  little  fortin  for 
him,  poor  man.  We  don't  know  but  what  he  may  be  partly 
helpless,  if  he  ever  gets  up  again.  I'm  very  sorry  if  it  goes 
hard  with  you,  Mrs.  Moss,  but  my  opinion  is,  looking  at  it 
one  way,  it'll  be  right  for  you  to  raise  the  money ;  and  look- 
ing at  it  th'  other  way,  you'll  be  obliged  to  pay  it.  You  won't 
think  ill  o'  me  for  speaking  the  truth." 

"Uncle,"  said  Tom, 'looking  up  suddenly  from  his  medita- 
tive new  of  the  tablecloth,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right 
foi  my  aunt  Moss  to  pay  the  money  if  it  would  be  against  my 
father's  will  for  her  to  pay  it;  would  it?  " 

Mr.  Glegg  looked  surprised  for  a  moment  or  two  before  he 
said :  "  Why,  no,  perhaps  not,  Tom ;  but  then  he'd  ha'  de- 
stroy <jd  the  note,  you  know.  We  must  look  for  the  note. 
What  makes  you  think  it  'ud  be  against  his  will?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Tom,  coloring,  but  trying  to  speak  firmly,  in 
spite  of  a  boyish  tremor,  "  I  remember  quite  well,  before  I 
went  to  school  to  Mr.  Stelling,  my  father  said  to  me  one  night, 
when  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire  together,  and  no  one  else  was 
in  the  room ■" 

Tom  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  went  on. 

" Ho  said  something  to  me  about  Maggie,  and  then  he  said: 
'I've  always  been  good  to  my  sister,  though  she  married  against 
my  will,  and  I've  lent  Moss  money ;  but  I  shall  never  think  of 
distressing  him  to  pay  it;  I'd  rather  lose  it.  My  children 
must  not  mind  being  the  poorer  for  that.'  And  now  my 
father's  ill,  and  not  able  to  speak  for  himself,  I  shouldn't  like 
anything  to  be  done  contrary  to  what  he  said  to  me." 

"Well,  but  thea,  my  boy,"  said  uncle  Glegg,  whose  good 
feeling  led  him  to  enter  into  Tom's  wish,  but  who  could  not  at 
once  shake  off  his  habitual  abhorrence  of  such  recklessness  as 
destroying  securities,  or  alienating  anything  important  enough 
to  make  an  appreciable  difference  in  a  man's  property,  "  we 
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•hould  UTe  to  make  awav  »i'  n,.      . 
to  guard  .gain.t  what  may  IL^'  ""'••  ^°^  '"«"''  "  "o'" 
made  banknipt "        ^      P'^"'  '"PPO""*  your  father'. 

youW^lt'VoXTlit"  '''^,— 'y.  "-ind  what 

order  to  expre.8  hia  amazement  "  „  T  '"'  ''"'*'>8*  « 
"ote.  I  should  think  wS  'Tid  l'^"*?  '"^'^  ^*"'  » 
you  for  it."  ""yooay  could  get  the  constable  on 

"Well,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver   "if  t^,        .  , 
that  money,  why  can't  we  pay  lawaf  !nd  T'  """^  "" 
from  going  away?     W-'v.V,/  "..^^V'  and  save  my  things 

and  aunt  Mos,.  Tom.^Vo^Zk  ^  ""1"!  "'">  ^'^  "'"''^ 
when  he  gets  well  "  ^'""'  '*"""  "d  >»  angry 

w«s^s;X'iTa?ritiL^^^^^^^^ 

"Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  I   v™  wl*        i  *?  °°  "■«  «"bject. 
things,"  ;afd  uioraiegr  "heTe's  n  *  ""'*'?*^°''  *•"««• 

earnestly.  "Mmvf»l)..V'',.*°  ^°  '''  "°<''''."  "aid  Tom 
unhapp/'to  thSr^Xtdt:  n:""'.^  f  °""  •« -S 
.  I  could  hinder.  And  I'm  su™  t..  1  f  *«*'""  '''«  ''*»  that 
he  said  that  even^  I  ouZ  t  Z*^'  ■"!  *°  '«""""her  what 
his  property."  °"*'"  *°  °hey  my  father's  wish  about 

W:wol"s,2^felT£tte''ifd'°^^  ''^P'-'^  ^'o- 

»peaking  in  him,  though  f  ts  ^rtheTh'^^l  ^''''  ""^"^'y 
there  would  never  have  Mn  tht  w tS  ^e^"  "Z"^'"'' 
Magpe  would  hardly  have  restrained  herSfTr  ,°^  '^'""^- 
Tom's  neck,  if  her  annt  nr^..  v  j        "erseu  from  leaping  on 

aelf  rising  akd  SnTTomThS  whil^r'^'H  ''"  '^  '- 
a  choked  voice  ■        *      "  ^  """^  ^hile  she  said,  with  rather 

a  i^2::rz^^^;::^^:-^  ^y>^  ther.. 

and  me  'uU  pay  it,  the  same  as^?  ^C'^^IZ^^^^ 


»,  »■ 
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W«'U  do  M  we'd  b«  done  by;  for  if  my  children  have  got  no 
other  luolc,  they're  got  an  honest  father  and  mother." 

"WeU,"»aid  Mr.  Olegg,  who  had  been  meditating  after 
Tom's  words,  "  we  shouldn't  be  doing  any  wrong  by  the  cred- 
itors, supposing  your  father  was  bankrupt.  I've  been  think- 
ing o'  that,  for  I've  been  a  creditor  myself,  and  seen  no  end  o' 
cheating.  If  he  meant  to  give  your  aunt  the  money  before 
ever  he  got  into  this  sad  work  o'  lawing,  it's  the  same  aa  if 
he'd  made  away  with  the  note  himself ;  for  he'd  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  that  much  poorer.  But  there's  a  deal  o'  things  to 
be  considered,  young  man,"  Mr.  Glegg  added,  looking  admon- 
ishingly  at  Tom,  "  when  you  come  to  money  business,  and  you 
may  be  taking  one  man's  dinner  away  to  make  another  man's 
breakfast.     You  don't  ijnderstand  that,  I  doubt?  " 

""kes,  I  Jo,'  said  Tom,  decidedly.  "I  know  if  I  owe 
money  to  one  man,  I've  no  right  to  give  it  to  another.  But 
if  my  father  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  my  aunt  the  money 
before  he  was  in  debt,  he  had  a  right  to  do  it." 

"Well  done,  young  man!  I  didn't  think  you'd  been  so 
•harp,"  said  uncle  Glegg,  with  much  candor.  "But  perhaps 
your  father  did  make  away  with  the  note.  Let  us  go  and  see 
if  we  can  find  it  in  the  chest." 

"It's  in  my  father's  room.  Let  us  go  tO'  -.-it  Gritty," 
whispered  Maggie. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


TANISHINO  OLEAH. 


Mr.  Ttomvbb,  even  between  the  fits  of  8}>asmodic  rigidity 
which  had  recurred  at  intervals  ever  since  he  had  been  found 
fallen  from  his  horse,  was  usually  in  so  apathetic  a  condition 
that  the  exits  and  entrances  into  his  room  were  not  felt  to 
be  of  great  importance.  He  had  lain  so  still,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  all  this  morning,  that  Maggie  told  her  aunt  Moss  she 
must  not  expect  her  father  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

They  entered  very  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Moss  took  her  seat 
near  the  head  of  the  bed,  while  Maggie  sat  in  her  old  place 
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•Tc'hi;;  t^lrt^'  "•"'  °"  '-  '•"""'•  '-•««'"*  c-in« 

buDoh  which  Tom  had  brLht  from  \  /^.'"^  ^""°  *•>• 
They  aucoeeded  in  op,„inrU.vL.r  u-  .''"'""  '  »""•«•'• 
the  foot  of  Mr.  TullWer'/fii^d ":'"'""'  "~"'  °PP°"«« 
the  iron  holder,  without  JIuS"?     ''"''''"'»  ""  ""^  ""^ 

I'll  just  lift  u/tl^e»!dLltwf'    .^''' •'«"'.  Ton,;  but 

the  heavy^d  fell  \^TL  Toud  f"  "^k    °''''"  «"^''  '^"y-  *"" 
houw.  ^  '  '""^  •^K  ""»t  ""ounded  over  the 

n..sx'';krtror;Sai?:Lr""/  t"  «■-  ^'>'' 

taneoug  effect  on  tWiLe  of  th„*!  K'"^""""^  ""«  '°"«- 
tin.e  completely  8ho^kTth«nK7'°!'™'*'°"''  ""d  '<"  the 
chest  hJMong7SkUfflt^rl'°VL'^r''"''-  ^he 
jt  had  always  bfen  ratt^:  l^L'^tu'slS'  result"'  \1 

when  all  the  eyes  in  Ve  rW Tere  turn^V*^'  T""'"*' 
started  up  and  looked  at  thTTL  7  ?v  '"^  "P°"  *"'■».  he 
Glegg's  hid,  aitToVL  Xr^i^tn^S"**,  ^  *^- 
perfect  consciousness  and  reco^ition  '  '  ^''°'"  °^ 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  deeds?  "   l.„  .  -j   • 

J:r'^"L^"he°?s^"Sf/  '■^T'  ^ '^-- 

chest? »  '      ""•     ^^"'  ^°  yo"  do,  going  to  my 

Jrh°Kg::s/r;Ti'Stei-„r^^"^ 

^ore  to  him,  his  father  continued  to  S  w  thT*  ""'"^^^ 


1     ? 


'happening,  then?"  he  said  sharply. 


'What 
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are  you  meddling  with  my  deeds  for?  Is  Wakem  laying  hold 
of  everything?  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  you've  been 
a-doing?"  he  added  impatiently,  as  Mr.  Glegg  advanced  t» 
the  foot  of  the  bed  before  speaking. 

"No,  no,  friend  Tula ver,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  in  a  soothing 
tone.  "  Nobody's  getting  hold  of  anything  as  yet.  We  only 
came  to  look  and  see  what  was  in  the  chest.  You've  been  ill 
you  know,  and  we've  had  to  look  after  things  a  bit.  But 
let's  hope  you'll  soon  be  well  enough  to  attend  to  everythine 
yourself."  '       " 

Mr.  Tulliver  looked  round  him  meditatively,  at  Tom,  at 
Mr.  Glegg,  and  at  Maggie;  then  suddenly  appearing  aware 
that  some  one  was  seated  by  his  side  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
he  turned  sharply  round  and  saw  his  sister. 

'I  Eh,  Gritty  1 "  he  said,  in  the  half-sad,  affectionate  tone  in 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  to  her.  "What!  you're 
there,  are  you?  How  could  you  manage  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren? " 

"Oh,  brother!"  said  good  Mrs.  Moss,  too  impulsive  to  be 
prudent,  "I'm  thankful  I'm  come  now  to  see  you  yourself 
again;  I  thought  you'd  never  know  us  any  more." 

"What!  have  I  had  a  stroke?"  saidMr.  Tulliver,  anxiously 
looking  at  Mr.  Glegg. 

"A  fall  from  your  horse— shook  you  a  bit^— that's  all  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Glegg.  "  But  you'U  soon  get  over  it,  let's 
hope." 

Mr.  TuUiver  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  bed-clothes,  and  remained 
silent  for  two  or  three  minutes.  A  new  shadow  came  over 
his  face.  He  looked  up  at  Maggie  first,  and  said  in  a  lower 
tone,  "You  got  the  letter,  then,  my  wench?" 

"  Yes,  father, "  she  said,  kissing  him  with  a  full  heart.  She 
felt  as  if  her  father  were  come  back  to  her  from  the  dead,  and 
her  yearning  to  show  him  how  she  had  always  loved  him 
could  be  fulfilled. 

"Where's  your  mother?"  he  said,  so  preoccupied  that  he 
received  the  kiss  as  passively  as  some  quiet  animal  might  have 
received  it. 

"She's  downstairs  with  my  aunts,  father.  "Shall  I  fetch 
her?" 
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pay  everybody.  And  minil  f^  ,  ^,  y°"  °""*  »««  a°d 
as  I  put  kto  L  bus£,sr tr^r/  fi%^pound  o'  Luke's 
he's  ^t  nothing  to  ZwforTt     Yo,?™  ?  *  ^t  "*  "  **"■»'  '^^ 

nncleGlegg'invotnutSAJrhTsTeaTa'n^'t',''"^-" 
oonoemed  than  ever,  but  To«  said  fi"n>t;    '  ""'  ^°°'''^  """^ 

forthr^hS^edptundJrwlr  "r'r  '™"  "^ "-'«  ^^o^" 
do^you  Wish  to  bereluuirC^"  ^°^  *'""*•     ^^' 

liver  "}  Xs'me°^t''rf''  °'  ''t!:  "^ '«'''"  ^'-^  »^'-  ^■ 
o'  your  aunt  YoT^ust^'J  mTnd  t"""'  T  "'°''''^'  »«««-«« 
can't  pay  it,-.and  it"  llleenr.t  r'"*  *^'  """"y'  '^  ^--y 
that  box,  ^iudl  I  Jlays,^eanfto&;':  T''«"°*«'«  i" 
said  Mr.  TulUver,  turning  to  h,s  sTstS -h„.*°  ^°"i  '^"'^•" 
aggravated  n>e  when  youUld  have  J^^'"*  ^°"  ^"°"  ^°» 

ca^e  S'.rniatr'^'^^  r  •""  "■°«'»'  -•■-> 

quite  himself  agafn  ^         °''"'  *^''*  ''«'  husband  was 

gi^?e"iS;ifoffrh ''''"""'"''  "y— t  do- 
it's the  fault  o"  The  law -^s'^n™r'^"^*^*^,*°''«-  B"* 
angrily.  "It's  the  faull'o'  LkiUs  tI  """■''  '?"  '^'^'^ 
if  ever  you've  Kot  the  ,.hL«  ,  ^' y*""  "'"'''  this: 

ing,  but  he  was  p^vented^  M,  Tu|?-  '"^'  '""""J'^^  ''°°'^- 
to  his  wife.  "  They'll  3reLh^f;  ?^""'^"'^  "^^^g  again 
he  said,  "and  jX^^e^nf^^'Z^^T'^^'^'  ^^^y>" 
ters'U  do  sometting  for  you_rd  Wl^  '  '"'^  ^°"  ""- 
what  he's  to  be  I  don't  W    v     J         v«""'  »P-though 

given  him  a  eddlcSn  J^a^I-^h'^  ^e  tl '  ""J-'-k'  '» 
Ret  married-but  it's  a  poor  t^Zl!»  ''*""'^'  "**  " 
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The  8anati7e  effect  of  the  itiong  vibiation  was  exhausted, 
and  with  the  last  words  the  poor  man  fell  again,  rigid  and  in- 
sensible. Though  this  was  only  a  recurrence  of  what  had  hap- 
pened before,  it  struck  all  present  as  if  it  had  been  death,  not 
only  from  its  contrast  with  the  completeness  of  the  revival,  but 
because  his  words  had  all  had  reference  to  the  possibility  that 
his  death  was  near.  But  with  poor  TuUiver  death  was  not 
to  be  a  leap;  it  was  to  be  a  long  descent  under  thickening 
shadows. 

Mr.  Tumbull  was  sent  for;  but  when  be  heard  what  had 
passed,  he  said  this  complete  restoration,  though  only  tem- 
porary, was  a  hopeful  sign,  proving  that  there  was  no  perma- 
nent lesion  to  prevent  ultimate  recovery. 

Among  the  threads  of  the  past  which  the  stricken  man  had 
gathered  up,  he  had  omitted  the  bill  of  sale;  the  flash  of 
memory  had  only  lit  up  prominent  ideas,  and  he  sank  into 
forgetfulness  again  with  half  his  humiliation  unlearned. 

But  Tom  was  clear  upon  two  points,— that  his  uncle  Moss's 
note  must  be  destroyed ;  and  that  Luke's  money  must  be  paid, 
if  in  no  other  way,  out  of  his  own  and  Maggie's  money  now 
in  the  savings  bank.  There  were  subjects,  you  perceive,  on 
which  Tom  was  much  quicker  than  on  the  niceties  of  classical 
ooustruotion,  or  the  relations  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 


CHAPTER    V. 


I  1 


TOW  Applies  bis  knife  to  the  otstbb. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  Tom  was  on  his  way  to  St. 
Ogg's,  to  see  his  uncle  Deane,  who  was  to  come  home  last 
night,  his  aunt  had  said;  and  Tom  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  uncle  Deane  was  the  right  person  to  ask  for  advice 
about  getting  some  employment.  He  was  in  a  great  way  of 
business,  he  had  not  the  narrow  notions  of  uncle  Glegg;  and 
he  had  risen  in  the  world  on  a  scale  of  advancement  which 
accorded  with  Tom's  ambition. 

It  waa  a  dark,  chill,  misty  morning,  likely  to  end  in  rain, 
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-one  of  those  mornings  when  even  happy  people  take  refuge 
m  the  r  hopes.     And  Tom  was  very  unhappy ;  he  felt  the  hu 
njihation  as  well  as  the  prospective  hardshi/s'of  hfs  lot  «^th 
all  the  keenness  of  a  proud  nature;  and  with  all  his  reso- 
lute dutxfulness  toward  his  father  there  mingled  an  irr  presd- 

^nA^tT"  T?''  ^'"^  "^^^  K"^*  misfortune  the  les. 
endurable  aspect  of  a  wrong.  Since  these  were  the  cons" 
quence.  of  gomg  to  Uw,  his  father  was  r«Uly  blamabr  m 
h.s  aunts  and  uncles  had  always  said  he  was;  and  it  wa^" 
..gmficant  mdicat.on  of  Tom's  character,  that  though  he 
thought  his  aunts  ought  to  do  something  more  for  his  mother, 
he  felt  nothing  hk,  Maggie's  violent  resentment  against  them 
for  showing  no  eager  tenderness  and  generosity.     There  were 

L°„iT  'A'  Z  '''""  *^''*  ^f  ^^  *°  "P^''  ^^-*  'I'-i  ■«>'  Pre- 
sent Itself  to  him  as  a  right  to  be  demanded.     Why  should 

people  give  away  tieir  money  plentifully  to  those  who  had 

»e™^'°  '"'>''  n  !?"'  °^"  """""y  ^  '^"'^  '''''  «°'°« J"»«ce  in 
,711^;,.''^''",.""'  °'°'"*'  '*•«'"''«  ^^  had  confidence  in  him- 
self that  he  should  never  deserve  that  just  severity.  It  was 
very  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  be  put  at  this  disadvan- 
tage in  life  by  his  father's  want  of  prudence;  but  he  was  not 
going  to  complam  and  "to  find  fault  with  people  because  they 
did  not  make  everything  easy  for  him.  He  would  ask  no  one 
to  help  him,  more  than  to  give  him  work  and  pay  him  for  it 

f^°°'  ITT"^  °°.*  ''''''°"*  ^"  •"'P'"  *°  ^^^  "f«8«  in  under 
the  chill  damp  imprisonment  of  the  December  fog,  which 
seemed  only  like  a  part  of  his  home  troubles.     At  sixteen,  the 
nund  that  has  tte  strongest  affinity  for  fact  cannot  escape 
Illusion  and  self-flattery;  and  Tom,  in  sketehing  his  futur^ 
had  no  other  guide  in  arranging  his  facts  than  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  brave  self-reliance.      Both  Mr.  Glegg  and  Mr 
Deane,  he  knew  had  been  very  poor  once;  he  did  not  want 
to  save  money  slowly  and  retire  on  a  moderate  fortune  like 
his  uncle  Glegg,  but  he  would  be  like  his  uncle  Deane,_Ket 
a  situation  in  some  great  house  of  business  and  rise  fast.     He 
had  scarcely  seen  anything  of  his  uncle  Deane  for  the  last 
ttree  years,-the  two  families  had  been  getting  wider  apart: 
but  for  this  very  reason  Tom  was  the  more  hopeful  about  ap- 
plymg  t»  him.     His  uncle  Glegg,  he  felt  sure,  would  never 
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encourage  any  spirited  project,  but  he  had  a  vague  imposing 
idea  of  the  resources  at  bis  uncle  Deane's  command.  He  bad 
heard  his  father  say,  long  ago,  how  Deane  had  made  himself 
BO  valuable  to  Guest  &  Co.  that  they  were  glad  enough  to  offer 
him  a  share  in  the  business;  that  was  what  Tom  resolved  he 
would  do.  It  was  intolerable  to  think  of  being  poor  and 
looked  down  upon  all  one's  life.  He  would  provide  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  make  every  one  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  high  character.  He  leaped  over  the  years  in  this  way, 
and,  in  the  haste  of  strong  purpose  and  strong  desire,  did  not 
see  how  they  would  be  made  up  of  slow  days,  hours,  and 
minutes. 

By  the  time  he  had  crossed  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Floes 
and  was  entering  St.  Ogg's,  he  was  thinking  that  he  would 
buy  his  father's  mill  and  land  again  when  he  was  rich  enough, 
and  improve  the  house  and  live  there;  he  should  prefer  it  to 
any  smarter,  newer  place,  and  he  could  keep  as  many  horses 
and  dogs  as  he  liked. 

Walking  along  the  street  with  a.  firm,  rapid  step,  at  this 
point  in  his  reverie  he  was  startled  by  jome  one  who  had 
crossed  without  his  notice,  and  who  said  to  him  in  a  rough 
familiar  voice :  .  ' 

"  Why,  Master  Tom,  how's  your  father  this  morning?  "  It 
was  a  publican  of  St.  Ogg's,  one  of  his  father's  customers. 

Tom  disliked  being  spoken  to  just  then;  but  he  said  civilly, 
"He's  still  very  ill,  thank  you." 

"  -A-y,  it's  been  a  sore  chance  for  you,  young  man,  hasn't  it, 
—this  lawsuit  turning  out  against  him?"  said  the  publican, 
with  a  confused,  beery  idea  of  being  good-natured. 

Tom  reddened  and  passed  on;  he  would  have  felt  it  like  the 
handling  of  a  bruise,  even  if  there  had  been  the  most  polite 
and  delicate  reference  to  his  position. 

"  That' s  Tulliver'  s  son, "  said  the  publican  to  a  grocer  stand- 
ing on  the  adjacent  door-step. 

"Ah!"  said  the  grocer,  "I  thought  I  knew  his  features. 
He  takes  after  his  mother's  family ;  she  was  a  Dodson.  He's 
a  fine,  straight  youth;  what's  he  been  brought  up  to?  " 

"Oh!  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  father's  customers,  and  be 
a  fine  gentleman.— not  much  else,  I  think." 
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Tom,  roused  from  his  dream  of  the  fnti,r«  f«  .  *v 
consciousness  of  the  Dresent  ™.^«  7n  lu  *  borough 

reach  the  warehoureoCsofVruel&  Co 'wfr'r  """**  *? 

noOung  fresh   the  matte,  at  home,  I  'hoi.?    hTS  y^i 

UbTriy."  ""'  *°  'P*'"'  *°  yo"'  Plo^e.  ^ten  you'^re  at 

acZ'ts'TwhichT'ldth  ^-  '^"'«'  "'"P"'"*  -*»  «>« 
absorbed  for  the  next  hdfiour  tCT^'t'"'  """^"^  "» 
Whether  he  should  UvSsTin  ^ w^nu  rb^I^' 

72^1^:2^  "  "*"^  ''"'^^"''y  towarll  conduSrth; 

business?"    Mr  Tw.»         t  ^!.T''   "^  '^y    'J"'''^  the 

to  him  for  some  means  of  averting  the  sale.  ^^ 

Tn™    TV""'"  ^^''"se  me  for  troubling  you.  uncle  "  said 
Tom,  colormg,  but  speaking  i„  a  tone  which,  Cgh  treZ^ 
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lous,  had  a  certain  proud  independence  in  it;  "but  I  thought 
you  were  the  best  person  to  advise  me  what  to  do." 

"Aht"  said  Mr.  Deane,  reserving  his  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
looking  at  Tom  with  new  attention,  "  let  us  hear." 

"  I  want  to  get  a  situation,  uncle,  so  that  I  may  earn  some 
money, "  said  Tom,  who  never  fell  into  circumlocution. 

"A  situation?"  said  Mr.  Beane,  and  then  took  his  pinch  of 
snuff  with  elaborate  justice  to  each  nostril.  Tom  thought 
snuff-taking  a  most  provoking  habit. 

"  Why,  let  me  see,  how  old  are  you?  "  said  Mr.  Deane,  as 
he  threw  himself  backward  again. 

"Sixteen;  I  mean,  I  am  going  in  seventeen,"  said  Tom, 
hoping  his  uncle  noticed  how  much  beard  he  had. 

"Let  me  see;  your  father  h^d  some  notion  of  making  you 
an  engineer,  I  think?" 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  could  get  any  money  at  that  for  a  long 
while,  could  I?  " 

"That's  true;  but  people  don't  get  much  money  at  any- 
thing, my  boy,  when  they're  only  sixteen.  You've  had  a 
good  deal  of  schooling,  however;  I  suppose  you're  pretty  well 
up  in  accounts,  eh?    You  understand  book-keeping?  " 

"No,"  said  Tom,  rather  falteringly.  "I  was  in  Practice. 
But  Mr.  Stelling  says  I  write  a  good  hand,  uncle.  Thaf  s  my 
writing,"  added  Tom,  laying  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  list 
he  had  made  yesterday, 

"Ah!  that's  good,  that's  good.  But,  you  see,  the  best 
hand  in  the  world' U  not  get  you  a  better  place  than  a  copy- 
ing-clerk's, if  you  know  nothing  of  book-keeping, — nothing  of 
accounts.  And  a  copying-clerk's  a  cheap  article.  But  what 
have  you  been  learning  at  school,  then?" 

Mr.  Beane  had  not  occupied  himself  with  methods  of  edu- 
cation, and  had  no  precise  conception  of  what  went  forward 
in  expensive  schools. 

"We  learned  Latin,"  said  Tom,  pausing  a  little  between 
each  item,  as  if  he  were  turning  over  the  books  in  his  school- 
desk  to  assist  his  memory, — "a  good  deal  of  Latin;  and  the 
last  yea^-Idid  Themes,  one  week  in  Latin  and  one  in  English; 
and  Greek  and  Boman  history;  and  Euclid;  and  I  began 
Algebra,  but  I  left  it  off  again;    and  we  had  one  day  every 
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week  for  Arithmetic.  Then  I  used  to  have  drawing-lessons; 
and  there  were  several  other  books  we  either  read  or  learned 
out  of,— English  Poetry,  and  Horse  Paulina,  and  Blair's 
Bhetorio,  the  last  half." 

Mr.  Deane  tapped  his  snuff-box  again  and  screwed  up  his 
mouth;  he  felt  in  the  position  of  many  estimable  persons 
when  they  had  read  the  New  Tariff,  and  found  how  many 
commodities  were  imported  of  which  they  knew  nothing;  like 
a  cautious  man  of  business,  he  was  not  going  to  speak  rashly 
of  a  raw  material  in  which  he  had  had  no  experience.  But 
the  presumption  was,  that  if  it  had  been  good  for  anything, 
so  successful  a  man  as  himself  would  hardly  have  been  igno- 
rant of  it.  About  Latin  he  had  an  opinion,  and  thought  that 
m  case  of  another  war,  since  people  would  no  longer  wear  hair- 
powder,  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  tax  upon  Latin,  as  a  luxury 
much  run  upon  by  the  higher  classes,  and  not  telling  at  aU  on 
^e  ship-o,vning  department.  But,  for  what  he  knew,  the 
Hora  PaulinsB  might  be  something  less  neutral.  On  the 
whole,  this  list  of  acquirements  gave  him  a  sort  of  repulsion 
toward  poor  Tom. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  in  rather  a  cold,   sardonic  tone, 
'you've  had  three  years  at  these  things,— you  must  be  pretty 
strong  in  'em.     Hadn't  you  better  take  up  some  line  where 
they'll  come  in  handy?  " 
Tom  colored,  and  burst  out,  with  new  energy : 
"I'd  rather  not  have  any  employment  of  that  sort,  uncle. 
I  don't  like  Latin  and  those  things.     I  don't  know  what  I 
could  do  with  them  unless  I  went  as  usher  in  a  school;  and  I 
don't  know  them  well  enough  for  that;  besides,  I  would  as 
soon  carry  a  pair  of  panniers.     I  don't  want  to  be  that  sort  of 
person.     I  should  like  to  enter  into  some  business  where  I 
can  get  on,— a  manly  business,  where  I  should  have  to  look 
after  things,  and  get  credit  for  what  I  did.     And  I  shall  want 
to  keep  my  mother  and  sister." 

"Ah,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Deane,   with  that  ten- 
dency to  repress  youthful  hopes  which  stout  and  successful 
men  of  fifty  find  one  of  their  easiest  duties,   "that's  sooner 
said  than  done,— sooner  said  than  done." 
"But  didn't  yau  get  on  in  that  way,  uncle? »  said  Tom,  a 
16 
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littls  irritated  that  Mr.  Deane  did  not  enter  more  rapidly  into 
his  views.  "  I  mean,  didn't  you  rise  from  one  place  to  another 
through  your  abilities  and  good  conduct?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Deane,  spreading  himself  in  his 
ohair  a  little,  and  entering  with  great  readiness  into  a  retro- 
spect of  his  own  career.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  on.  It 
V  an't  by  getting  astride  a  stick  and  thinking  it  would  turn 
into  a  horse  if  I  sat  on  it  long  enough.  I  kept  my  eyes  and 
ears  open,  sir,  and  I  wasn't  too  fond  of  my  own  back,  and  I 
made  my  master's  interest  my  own.  Why,  with  only  look- 
ing into  what  went  on  in  the  mill,  I  found  out  how  there  was 
a  waste  of  five  hundred  a-year  that  might  be  hindered. 
Why,  sir,  I  hadn't  more  schooling  to  begin  with  than  a  char- 
ity boy ;  but  I  saw  pretty  soon  that  I  couldn't  get  on  far 
enough  without  mastering  accounts,  and  I  learned  'em  be- 
tween working  hours,  after  I'd  been  unlading.  Look  here." 
Mr.  Deane  opened  a  book  and  pointed  to  the  page.  "  I  write 
a  good  hand  enough,  and  I'll  match  anybody  at  all  sorts  of 
reckoning  by  the  head;  and  I  got  it  all  by  hard  work,  and 
paid  for  it  out  of  my  own  earnings, — often  out  of  my  own  din- 
ner and  supper.  And  I  looked  into  the  nature  of  all  the  things 
we  had  to  do  with  in  the  business,  and  picked  up  knowledge  as 
I  went  about  my  work,  and  turned  it  over  in  my  head.  Why, 
I'm  no  mechanic, — I  never  pretended  to  be — but  I've  thought 
of  a  thing  or  two  that  the  mechanics  never  thought  of,  and 
it's  made  a  fine  difference  in  our  returns.  And  there  isn't  an 
article  shipped  or  unshipped  at  our  wharf  but  I  know  the 
quality  of  it.  If  I  got  places,  sir,  it  was  because  I  made 
myself  fit  for  'em.  If  you  want  to  slip  into  a  round  hole, 
you  must  make  a  ball  of  yourself;  that's  where  it  is." 

Mr.  Deane  tapped  his  box  again.  He  had  been  led  on  by 
pure  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  and  had  really  forgotten  what 
bearing  this  retrospective  survey  had  on  his  listener.  He  had 
found  occasion  for  saying  the  same  thing  more  than  once  be- 
fore, and  was  not  distinctly  aware  that  he  had  not  his  port- 
wine  before  him. 

"Well,  uncle,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slight  complaint  in  his 
tone,  "  that's  what  I  should  like  to  do.  Oan't  /  get  on  in  the 
same  way?  " 
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Ma.terTo«.  That  deXlZ^^  °\'^rZ'':T",' "^ '''•''• 
to  begin  with,  and  whether  you've  iTen  Ir  !""  ^°"  ""' 
mill.  But  I'll  toll  you  what  U  il  v^  ^  "","  *}"  "8^* 
the  wrong  way  to  work  in  .Titin  ,'  P""'  '*"■"  *«•>' 

my  businVCd  7Sdn°t*7n«rferr''K  "^'""''''"'-  ''  "««"'' 
would  be.  You've  had  a  Lrt^M  '  '  V  "'  ^  "'°"8'''  '' 
for  a  young  feUowS  our  m'  Shen'Sfe  t  "^7  r'' 
nothing  to  do  but  sign  checks  all  h^«  If  ^'  "  °  "  ^"^^ 
have  Latin  in,ide  hi3Teadtty^t"r  S  o7  tSg^^  -'" 

Latirirh\^irii^;™t  ii  r:'  -^  ^'-^  *»« 

soon  forget  it  all,  it  mak:s"nnffeCe"to'r"l  hal  ^'d  ' 
my  lessons  at  school,  but  I  alwavs  thon  Jhf  f^   o  *°  ^° 

any  use  to  n.e  afterward ,  iS  crtuJ  1"'^'  '^  °' 

aoe.t^rth*;t\"L^'srsr  «•  rr'  -r  ^' 

«.ugh  work  S7.:'  ^trwtt  r/outntr  ^r  *'-'' 

begin  at  :  wToL^of  rT^Vrr""-  ."I,""'"  ""^^  *° 
mean  to  get  on  in  life      If 'I  ^     '}        '  '*"  y°"'  "  y°" 
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Tom  was  going  to  iipeak,  but  Mi.  Deane  put  up  HU  hand 
•nd  said: 

"Stop I  baar  what  I've  got  to  say.  You  don't  want  to  be  a 
'prentice, — I  know,  I  know, — you  want  to  make  more  haite, 
and  you  don't  want  to  stand  behind  a  counter.  But  if  you're 
a  copying-clerk,  you'll  have  to  stand  behind  a  desk,  and  stare 
at  your  ink  and  paper  all  day;  there  isn't  much  outlook 
there,  and  you  won't  be  much  wiser  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  world  isn't  made  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  if  you're  to  get  on  in  the  world,  young  man, 
you  muat  know  what  the  world's  made  of.  Now  the  best 
chance  for  you  'ud  be  to  have  a  place  on  a  wharf,  or  in  a 
warehouse,  where  you'd  learn  the  smell  of  things,  but  you 
wouldn't  like  that,  I'H  be  bound;  you'd  have  to  stand  cold 
and  wet,  and  be  shouldered  about  by  rough  fellows.  You're 
too  fine  a  gentleman  for  that." 

Mr.  Deane  paused  and  looked  hard  at  Tom,  who  certainly 
felt  some  inward  struggle  before  he  could  reply. 

"  I  would  rather  do  what  will  be  best  for  me  in  the  end,  sir; 
I  would  put  up  with  what  was  disagreeable." 

"  That's  well,  if  you  can  carry  it  out.  But  you  must  re- 
member it  isn't  only  laying  hold  of  a  rope,  you  must  go  on 
pulling.  It's  the  mistake  you  lads  make  that  have  got  noth- 
ing either  in  your  brains  or  your  pocket,  to  think  you've  got  a 
better  start  in  the  world  if  you  stick  yourselves  in  a  place 
where  you  can  keep  your  coats  clean,  and  have  the  shop- 
wenches  take  you  for  fine  gentlemen.  That  wasn't  the  way  I 
started,  young  man ;  when  I  was  sixteen,  my  jacket  smelt  of 
tar,  and  I  wasn't  afraid  of  handling  cheeses.  That's  the  rea- 
son I  can  wear  good  broadcloth  now,  and  have  my  legs  under 
the  same  table  with  the  heads  of  the  best  firms  in  St.  Ogg's." 

Uncle  Deane  tapped  his  box,  and  seemed  to  expand  a  little 
nnder  his  waistcoat  and  gold  chain,  as  he  squared  his  shoul- 
ders in  the  chair. 

"  Is  there  any  place  at  liberty  that  you  know  of  now,  uncle, 
that  I  should  do  for?  I  should  like  to  set  to  work  at  once," 
said  Tom,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  bis  voice. 

we  mustn't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. 


'Stop  I 


,  stop  I 


You  must  bear  in  mind,  if  I  put  you  in  a  place  you're  a  bit 
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••^•i* '"f  <"">  oredit  too  much  fop  that."      '  ^  ""* 

•I.  »w  d., » .  JtSKi  Art's' "  •■■ 

•^ra.     It  Beemed  a  wrong  toward  him  that  his  u„de  Dea^ 
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UA  no  oonfldenoe  in  him,— did  not  mo  at  once  that  he  thould 
■oquit  himieU  well,  which  Tom  himielf  wu  as  oertwn  of  m 
of  the  daylight.  Apparently  he,  Tom  Tulliver,  was  likely  to 
be  held  of  imaU  aooount  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  first  time 
he  felt  a  sinking  of  heart  under  the  sense  that  he  really  was 
Tery  ignorant,  and  could  do  rery  little.  Who  was  that  enri- 
able  young  man  that  could  tell  the  cubic  contenU  of  things  in 
no  time,  and  make  suggestions  about  Swedish  bark  I  Tom  had 
been  used  o  be  so  entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  breaking  down  in  a  demonstration,  and  construing  nune 
Mat  promitt  viret  as  "  now  promise  those  men  ";  but  now  he 
suddenly  felt  at  a  dUadvantage,  because  he  knew  less  than 
some  one  else  knew.  There  must  be  a  world  of  things  con- 
nected with  that  Swedish  bark,  which,  if  he  only  knew  them, 
might  have  helped  him  to  get  on.  It  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  make  a  figure  with  a  spirited  horse  and  a  new 
saddle. 

Two  hours  ago,  as  Tom  was  walking  to  St.  Ogg's,  he  saw 
the  dutant  future  before  him  as  he  might  have  seen  a  tempt- 
ing stretch  of  smooth  sandy  beach  beyond  a  belt  of  flinty 
shingles;  he  was  on  the  grassy  bank  then,  and  thought  the 
shingles  might  soon  be  passed.  But  now  his  feet  were  on  the 
sharp  stones;  the  belt  of  shingles  had  widened,  and  the 
stretch  of  sand  had  dwindled  into  narrowness. 

"  What  did  my  uncle  Deane  say,  Tom?  "  said  Maggie,  put- 
tmg  her  arm  through  Tom's  as  he  was  warming  himself  rather 
drearily  by  the  kitchen  fire.  "  Did  he  say  he  would  give  vou 
a  situation?"  "       ' 

"  No,  he  didn't  say  that.  He  didn't  qui^e  promise  me  any- 
thing; he  seemed  to  think  I  couldn't  h»ve  a  very  good  situa- 
tion.    I' m  too  young. " 

"But  didn't  he  speak  kindly,  Tom?" 
"  Kindly?  Pooh  1  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  that?  I 
wouldn't  care  about  his  speaking  kindly,  if  I  could  get  a  situ- 
ation. But  it's  such  a  nuisance  and  bother;  I've  been  at 
school  all  this  while  learning  Latin  and  things,— not  a  bit  of 
good  to  me,— and  now  my  uncle  says  I  must  set  abouj  learn- 
ing book-keeping  and  calculation,  and  those  things.  He 
seems  to  make  out  I'm  good  for  nothing." 


TH«  DOWNFAU,.  $^ 

.t  S.°fi*„°°"'^  *'"^"^  ""^  *  "'"«  «P""'»"  "  h«  looked 

M^-^.^'  "k"  *  P,']^.'"  '""•"'*  8"  Domini.  Sampwnl  "  .aid 

J    J?'     .^      ""  '"*'  '■"«'"  ""•  book-keepinif  by  double  mfrv 

littlw  "''  J!''"^'  '''"  """''  ^^Wie,"  iaid  Tom,  with  the 
Mvere.  You  re  always  wtting  yourself  up  above  me  and 
every  one  else,  and  I've  wanted  to  tell  you  aCtl^eve^ 
tunes.  You  ought  not  to  have  spoken  si  Jou  did  to  mv  t^ 
de,  and  aunts,  you  should  leave  U  to  me  to  l^eJLJl  my 

v™,  r  ''J""'  ""^  "*"  P"*  y"™"  ^o'ward.  ?^  u.i"v 
you  know  better  than  any  one,  but  you're  ahnc^t  alwlya 
wrong.     I  can  judge  much  better  than  you  can  "  ^ 

to  fZ^-  ,  ^"^  ^"'*  """"'  ^™'"  ^^e  l«t««>d  and  made 
tofeel  h,s  inferiority  i  the  reaction  of  his  strong,  self-aslrt^ 
mg  nature  must  take  place  somehow;  and  her!  w«  a  cl^ 
c^Jk  fl^  w"""!!^"'"'  "^"'^  ^-^^o"  dominant.     MaU^ 

tr'j^^Xt:  S£Twi  rw^n^T'"-"- 

T„~>„  e ,  >«"«""  awe  as  well  as  admiration  of 

Tom  8  firmer  and  more  effective  charMtar      «>..>T- j      . 
-wer  immediately,  very  angry'^orT^^^e  to'wtf  b'^; 
they  were  driven  tack  again,  and  she  said  at  last         " 

above  you^  I  know^rta^vedtatr  th'^a:^^^;,^' 
But  you  are  always  so  harsh  t.     ,e,  Tom  »  y«'"«'«lay- 

WiW,  the  last  words  the  resentment  was  rising  again. 
"I'm  Ili        "°*,^'*'''^'"  '^d   Tom,   with   sefeT decision 
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pen  tiU  she  was  safe  upstairs.  They  were  very  bitter  tears- 
everybody  m  the  world  seemed  so  hard  and  unkind  to  Maggie- 
there  was  no  indulgence,  no  fondness,  such  as  she  imagined 
when  she  fashioned  the  world  afresh  in  her  own  thoughts 
In  books  there  were  people  who  were  always  agreeable  or 
tender,  and  delighted  to  do  things  that  made  one  happy,  and 
who  did  not  show  their  kindness  by  finding  fault.  The  world 
outside  the  books  was  not  a  happy  one,  Maggie  feltj  it  seemed 
to  be  a  world  where  people  behaved  the  best  to  those  they  did 
not  pretend  to  love,  and  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  And 
^  life  had  no  love  in  it,  what  else  was  there  for  Maggie? 
Nothmg  but  poverty  and  the  companionship  of  her  mother's 
narrow  griefs,  perhaps  of  her  father's  heart-outting  ohUdish 
dependence.  There  is  no  hopelessness  so  sad  as  that  of  early 
youth,  when  the  soul  is  made  up  of  wants,  and  has  no  long 
memories,  so  superadded  life  in  the  life  of  others;  though  we 
who  look  on  think  lightly  of  such  premature  despair,  as  if  our 
vision  of  the  future  lightened  the  blind  sufferer's  present. 

Maggie,  in  her  brown  frock,  with  her  eyes  reddened  and  her 
heavy  hair  pushed  back,  looking  from  the  bed  where  her  father 
lay  to  the  dull  walls  of  this  sad  chamber  which  was  the  centre 
of  her  world,  was  a  creature  full  of  eager,  passionate  longings 
for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  glad;  thirsty  for  aU  knowledge: 
with  an  ear  straining  after  dreamy  music  that  died  away  and 
would  not  come  near  to  her;  with  a  blind,  unconscious  yearn- 
ing for  something  that  would  link  together  the  wonderful  im- 
pressions of  this  mysterious  life,  and  give  her  soul  a  sense  of 
home  m  it 

No  wonder,  when  there  is  t'lis  contrast  between  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  that  painful  coUisions  come  of  it. 
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?un  ^f  kT/*.?"  '*'''  """"^  "«*""*  to  J^i"  Chamber  T 
TurL  ,dl  had  decided  that  it  would  be  a  less  risk  toL  him 
remam  where  he  was  than  to  remove  him  to  L^e's  ^L,^ 
-a  plan  which  the  good  Luke  had  proposed  to  Mrs.  iSr' 
ftmkmg  It  would  be  very  bad  if  the  Taster  were^'to  wZn 
up  at  the  nouje  of  the  sale;  and  the  wife  and  childrel  h^ 
«rt  mpnsoned  in  the  sUent  chamber,  watching  the  Cep«.^ 
should  suddenly  show  some  response  to  the  sounds  wWch  foU 

B^t  Ttw^  r  ''f ,  '»"'\<"«*i"»"'.  painful  repeUW 
But  It  was  oyer  at  last,  that  time  of  importunate  certainty 
and  eye-strammg  suspense.  The  sharp  sound  Tf  aTo^/ 
a^moet  as  metalho  as  the  rap  that  foUowed  it,  had  ceased  Te 
teamping  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel  had  died  out.  Z  m! 
W  tt°^"'  ""^f  "^"^  *«"  y^'  by  the  1^'thT^ 
IT^:  !  ^'  """""^  "  ""'""*  ^"^  been  busy  divining  wh^ 
her  favorite  thmgs  were  being  knocked  down  by  the  LriMe 
hammer;  her  heart  had  been  fluttering  at  the  thouBhl^t 

ht^Tthe'^L^f/'Tr"'''*^^  '■"*  gonetol^Sfie?^* 
hera  m  the  hateful  publicity  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  and  all  the 

toSn  Lclf  tv  "'  r'  "l"*"  "°  "^  "'  «>"  in'ard  av- 
iation.    Such  things  brmg  lines  in  well-rounded  faces    ^d 

i  « le?hl7t^  of  white  among  the  hairs  that  on"" LS 
a,rZ  ^I  ^"L^«°  dipped  in  pure  sunshine.  Already  at 
three  o'clock,  Kezia,  the  good-hearted,  bad-tempered  house- 
maid, who  regarded  all  people  that  came  to  the  sSe  TZ 
personal  enemies,  the  dirt  on  whose  feet  was  of  a  tcXSly 
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vile  quality,  had  begun  to  scrub  and  swill  with  an  eneigy 
much  assisted  by  a  continual  low  muttering  against  "  folks  as 
came  to  buy  up  other  folks's  things,"  and  made  light  of 
"  scrazing  "  the  tops  of  mahogany  tables  over  which  better  folks 
than  themselves  had  had  to— suffer  a  waste  of  tissue  through 
evaporation.  She  was  not  scrubbing  indiscriminately,  for 
there  would  be  further  dirt  of  the  same  atrocious  kind  made 
by  people  who  had  still  to  fetch  away  thjir  purchases;  but 
she  was  bent  on  bringing  the  parlor,  whfe  that  "pipe-smok- 
ing pig,"  the  bailiff,  had  sat,  to  such  an  appearance  of  scant 
comfort  as  could  be  given  to  it  by  cleanliness  and  the  few 
articles  of  furniture  bought  in  for  the  family.  Her  mistress 
and  the  young  folks  should  have  their  tea  in  it  that  night, 
Eezia  was  determined,  i 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  near  the  usual  tea-time, 
when  she  came  upstairs  and  said  that  Master  Tom  was  wanted. 
The  person  who  wanted  him  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
first  moments,  by  the  imperfect  fire  and  candle  light,  Tom 
had  not  even  an  indefinite  sense  of  any  acquaintance  with  the 
rather  broad-set  but  active  figure,  perhaps  two  years  older 
than  himself,  that  looked  at  him  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  set 
in  a  disc  of  freckles,  and  pulled  some  curly  red  locks  with  a 
strong  intention  of  respect.  A  low-crowned  oilskin-covered 
hat,  and  a  certain  shiny  deposit  of  dirt  on  the  rest  of  the  cos- 
tume, as  of  teblete  prepared  for  writing  upon,  suggested  a 
calling  that  had  to  do  with  boats  j  but  this  did  not  help  Tom's 
memory. 

"Sarvant,  Mister  Tom,"  said  he  of  the  red  locks,  with  a 
smile  which  seemed  to  break  through  a  self-imposed  air  of 
melancholy.  "You  don't  know  me  again,  I  doubt,"  he  went 
on,  as  Tom  continued  to  look  at  him  inquiringly;  "but I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you  by  yourself  a  bit,  please." 

"There's  a  fire  i'  the  parlor,  Master  Tom,"  said  Kezia, 
who  objected  to  leaving  the  kitchen  in  the  crisis  of  toasting. 

"Come  this  way,  then,"  said  Tom,  wondering  if  this  young 
fellow  belonged  to  Guest  &  Co.'s  Wharf,  for  his  imagination 
ran  continually  toward  that  particular  spot;  and  uncle  Deane 
might  any  time  be  sending  for  him  to  say  that  there  was  a 
sitaatiou  at  liberty. 
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thw'  '■"?''*  ^'Tv^  ?'  P*^^°'  ^'^  ^^  '"^J  "8ht  that  showed 
tte  few  chairs,  the  bureau,  the  oarpetless  floSr,  and  the  one 
table-no,  not  the  one  table;  there  was  a  second  table,  in  a 
comer,  with  a  large  Bible  and  a  few  other  books  upon  it  It 
was  this  new  strange  bareness  that  Tom  felt  first,  before  he 
ttought  of  looking  again  at  the  face  which  was  also  lit  up  by 

I^'thf'  T  ,  '^^  ^^ol"  <"  ^^^-"^y'  questioning  glance  at  hii 
as  the  entirely  strange  voice  said  : 

"■^?Z'./°"  '*°"''  reniember  Bob,  then,  as  you  een  the 
pocket-knife  to,  Mr.  Tom?"  j-uu  gen  me 

The  rough-handled  pocket-knife  was  taken  out  in  the  same 
moment,  and  the  largest  blade  opened  by  way  of  irresistible 
demonstration. 

r  L^*'i.  ^^  '^'^'°^"  "^^  ^°"''  ''°*  '^"'  a°y  cordial  de- 
hgH  for  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  that  early  intimacy  sym- 
bolized by  the  pocket-knife,  and  was  not  at  aU  sure  that  Bob's 
motives  for  recaUing  it  were  entirely  admirable. 

"Ay^  ay.  Bob  Jakin,  if  Jakin  it  must  be,  'cause  there's  so 
many  -^obs  as  you  went  arter  the  squerrils  with,  that  day  as 
I  plumped  right  down  from  the  bough,  and  bruised  my  shins 
a  good  un-but  I  got  the  squerril  tight  for  all  that,  an'  a 
scratter  it  was.  An'  this  littlish  blade's  broke,  you  see,  but  I 
wouldn  t  hev  a  new  un  put  in,  'cause  they  might  be  cheatin' 
me  an  givin'  me  another  knife  istid,  for  there  isn't  such  a 
blade  1'  the  country,_it's  got  used  to  my  hand,  like.  An' 
there  was  civer  nobody  else  gen  me  nothin'  but  what  I  got  bv 
my  own  sharpness,  only  you,  Mr.  Tom;  if  it  wasn't  Bill 
Fawks  as  gen  me  the  terrier  pup  istid  o'  drowndin'  it,  an'  I 
had  to  jaw  him  a  good  un  afore  he'd  give  it  me  " 

Bob  spoke  with  a  sharp  and  rather  treble  volubility,  and  ifot 
through  his  long  speech  with  surprising  despatch,  giving  Sie 
blade  of  his  knife  an  affectionate  rub  on  his  sleeve  when  he 
had  finished. 

"Well,  Bob,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slight  air  of  patronage,  th« 
foregoing  reminiscences  having  disposed  him  to  be  as  friendly 

ZZI^^^^'  *^°"8^  ^^^"^  ""'  °°  P*^  °f  ^^^  acquaintance 
with  Bob  that  he  remembered  better  than  the  cause  of  their 
Piui;mg  quarrel;  "  i,  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  " 

Why,  no,  Mr.  Tom,"  answered  Bob,  shutting  up  his  knife 
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with  a  ohck  and  returning  it  to  liis  pocket,  where  he  seemed 
to  be  feelmg  for  something  else.  "  I  shouldn't  ha'  come  back 
upon  you  now  ye're  i'  trouble,  an'  folks  say  as  the  master,  as  I 
used  to  frighten  the  birds  for,  an'  he  flogged  me  a  bit  for  fun 
when  he  catohed  me  eatin'  the  turnip,  as  they  say  he'l  iver 
lift  up  his  head  no  more,-I  shouldn't  ha'  come  now  to  az 
you  to  gi  me  another  knife  'cause  you  gen  me  one  afore  If 
a  chap  giyes  me  one  black  eyo,  that's  enough  for  me:  I 
sha  n  t  ax  him  for  another  afore  I  sarve  him  out;  an'  a  g^ 

!Z'/"'  T  """"^  "'  *  ^^  ""'  '"'y^°''-  I  "">»"  "i^ 
grow  down  ards  agari,  Mr.  Tom,  an'  you  war  the  Uttle  chap 

as  I  hked  the  best  when  /war  a  little  chap,  for  aU  you  leath- 
ered me,  and  wouldn't  look  at  me  again.  There's  Dick 
Brumby,  there,  I  could  leather  him  as  much  as  I'd  a  mind- 
but  lors  you  get  tired  o'  leatherin'  a  chap  when  you  can' 
niver  make  him  see  what  you  want  him  to  shy  at.     I'n  seen 

afore  they'd  see  as  a  bird's  tail  warn't  a  leaf.  It's  poor  work 
gom  wi'  such  raff.  But  you  war  allays  a  rare  un  at  shying, 
Mr.  Tom  an'  I  could  trusten  to  you  for  droppin'  down  wi' 
your  stick  in  the  nick  o'  time  at  a  runnin'  rat,  or  a  stoat,  or 
that,  when  I  war  a-beatin'  the  bushes." 

Bob  had  drawn  out  a  dirty  canvas  bag,  and  would  perhaps 
not  have  paused  just  then  if  Maggie  had  not  entered  the  room 
^l"^^!*  look  of  surprise  and  curiosity  at  him,  whereupon 
he  pulled  his  red  locks  again  with  due  respect.  But  the  next 
moment  tb,  sense  of  the  altered  room  came  upon  Maggie  with 
a  force  ttat  overpowered  the  thought  of  Bob's  presewe.  Her 
eyes  had  immediately  glanced  from  him  to  the  place  where  the 
bookcase  had  hung;  there  was  nothing  now  but  the  oblong  un- 
faded  space  on  the  wall,  and  below  it  the  small  table  with  the 
Bible  and  the  few  other  books. 

fV,r  wJrV  'J"^  *!""*  ""*>  "'**P™8  her  hands,  "where  are 
fte  books?    I  thought  my  uncle  Glegg  said  he  would  buy 
them.    Didn't  he?    Are  those  aU  they've  left  us?" 
«nJ  '"F^r  '1'"  ^\^'"^'  ^^^  •>■  oot  of  desperate  indiffer- 

T^,    ^^  "^""^^  *^'y  ^"y  '"'^y  ^^o  wl^en  ttey  bought 
80  little  furniture?" 

"Oh,  but,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
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M  she  mailed  up  to  the  table  to  see  what  books  had  been  res- 
w^^'v  r^t""  "'''  ^"»"'"'''  P"*^""  that  youTlo^ 
^IZ  '^'  ^^^'  ""^  *^"*  P*"*""  of  Pilgrim  witta 
^aatle  on,  looking  just  like  a  turtle-oh  dea. ! »  Maggilw^nt 
on  half  sobbing  as  sheturnedover  thefewbooks.  'Thought 
we  should  never  part  with  that  while  we  lived,  every  h°n|" 
SXS.l^"'  -'  "' <•- ''-  -^"  ^-e  n'^.hing^i 

a  l^fl^rt^  away  from  the  table  and  threw  herself  into 
?°a«.  with  the  big  tears  ready  to  roll  down  her  cheekr 
quite  blinded  to  the  presence  of  U,  who  was  look"g  at  heJ 
with  the  pursuant  ga^e  of  an  intelligent  dumb  animll.  wi^ 
pen:eptions  more  perfect  than  his  comprehension.  ' 

Well.  Bob,"  said  Tom,  feeling  that  the  subject  of  the 
books  was  unseasonable,  "  I  supp.se  you  just  camHo  see  me 
because  we're  in  trouble?    That  wi  ve'ry  good-naturd  Z 

to',^n!!li*f  v°" '""'  V''  *''"**'  ^''""'"  """i  Bob,  beginning 
to  nntwist  his  canvas  bag.  "  Yoa  see,  I'n  been  «^th  rbargf 
this  two  'ear;  that's  how  I'n  been  gettin'  my  livin'  -^ It 
wasn't  when  I  was  tentin'  the  furnace,  betw^n  whi^,  at 
Torry's  mill      But  a  fortni't  ago  I'd  a  rare  b7to'luck-l 

What  I  catched  somethmgj  but  this  wasn't  a  trap,  it  w     a 

alighl^aa  thegenelmangenmetensuvreigns;  he  gen  me 'em 

W  I'f  ""^h.  ^"'  ""^  ^"^  ^"*'  ^  -- a'sperKhTpT 
-but  1  knowed  that  afore,-but  then  he  outTwi'  the  t^ 
suvreigns^  an' that  war  summat  new.  Here  they  are,^  ^ 
one!  "Here  Bob  emptied  the  canvas  bag  on  the  table!     '•  An' 

Wh  fv  ^  .*"",:  "^  ^'^  '"'"  ""  °*  »  •»''  "''«  a  kettle  o' 
broth,  thmkm'  what  so^  t  o'  life  I  should  take  to,  for  there 
war  a  m^y  trades  I'd  thought  on ;  for  as  for  the  ba^L  I'm 
clean  tired  out  wi't,  for  it  pulls  the  days  out  till  the/re« 
kng  a,  p.g3'  chitterlings.  An'  I  thought  first  I'd  ha'  irrete 
to  iogs^^  an  be  a  rat-catcher;  an'  then  I  thought  as  I  should 

^n  l^^^J"^^  "^''  "^  ^  ^'^''  ^"w  so  well;  for  I'n 
wen  to  the  bottom  »•  rat-catehing;  an'  I  thought,  an'  thought. 
tiU  at  last  I  setaed  I'd  be  a  packman,_for  they're  knolL' 
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feUers,  the  packmen  are, -an'  I'd  carry  the  lightest  thinn  I 
could  1'  my  pack;  an^  there' d  be  a  use  for  a  feUer's  tongue 
as  is  no  use  neither  wi'  rats  nor  barges.  An'  I  should  go 
about  the  country  far  an'  wide,  an'  come  round  the  women 
wi  my  tongue,  an'  get  my  dinner  hot  at  the  pub  io,— lorsl  it 
'ud  be  a  lovely  life!"  r        i         o.  i* 

Bob  paused,  and  then  said,  with  defiant  decision,  as  if  reso- 
lutely turning  his  back  on  that  paradisaic  picture: 

"  But  I  don't  mind  about  it,  not  a  chipl  An'  I'n  changed 
one  o  the  suvreigns  to  buy  my  mother  a  goose  for  dinner,  an' 
I  n  bought  a  blue  plush  wescoat,  an'  a  sealskin  cap,— for  if  I 
meant  to  be  a  packman,  I'd  do  it  respectable.  But  I  don't 
mind  about  it,  not  a  chip)  My  yead  isn't  a  turnip,  an'  I 
shaU  p'r'aps  have  a  chance  o'  dousing  another  fire  afore  long 
I  m  a  lucky  chap.  So  I'll  thank  you  to  take  the  nine  suv- 
reigns, Mr.  Tom,  and  set  yoursen  up  with  'em  somehow,  if 
blttS'UhXT''''''"""     Theymayn't  go  fur  enough, 

Tom  was  touched  keenly  enough  to  forget  his  pride  and  sus- 
picion. 

*k"*^°."',™.*J*'^  ^""*  ^'"'"''  ^^'"  ^^  »""J'  ooloring,  with 
tnat  little  diffident  tremor  in  his  voice  which  gave  a  certain 
charm  even  to  Tom's  pride  and  severity,  "and  I  sha'n't  for- 
get you  again,  though  I  didn't  know  you  this  evening.  But 
I  can  t  take  the  nine  sovereigns;  I  should  be  taking  your  little 
fortune  from  you,  and  they  wouldn't  do  me  much  mod 
either."  ° 

"  Wouldn't  they,  Mr.  Tom?  "  said  Bob,  regretfully.  «  Now 
don  t  say  so  'cause  you  think  I  want  'em.  I  aren't  a  poor 
chap  My  mother  gets  a  ^od  penn'orth  wi'  picking  feathers 
an  thmgs;  an'  if  she  eata  nothin'  but  bread-an'-water,  it  runs 
to  fat.  An'  I'm  such  a  lucky  chap;  an'  I  doubt  you  aren't 
quite  so  lucky,  Mr.  Tom,— th'  old  master  isn't,  anyhow,— an' 
«o  you  might  take  a  slice  o'  my  luck,  an'  no  harm  done.  Lors ' 
I  found  a  leg  o'  pork  i'  the  river  one  day;  it  had  tumbled  out 
o  one  o  them  round-stemed  Dutchmen,  I'll  be  bound.  Come 
think  better  on  it,  Mr.  Tom,  for  old  'quiuetance'  sake,  else  I 
shall  thmk  you  bear  me  a  grudge." 

Bob  pushed  the  sovereigns  forward,  but  before  Tom  eould 
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•pMk  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  penitently  at 
Bob,  said:  •' 

"  Oh,  I'm  80  sorry.  Bob;  I  never  thought  you  were  so  good. 
Why,  I  think  you're  the  kindest  person  in  the  world!  " 

Bob  had  not  been  aware  of  the  injurious  opinion  for  which 
Maggie  was  performing  an  inward  act  of  penitence,  but  he 
smUed  with  pleasure  at  this  handsome  eulogy, -especially 
from  a  young  lass  who,  as  he  informed  his  mother  that  even- 
ing, had  "  such  uncommon  eyes,  they  looked  somehow  as  they 
made  him  feel  noho-™ .  ■•  ' 

"No,  indeed.  Bob,  I  can't  take  them,"  said  Tomj  "but 
don't  thmk  I  feel  your  kindness  less  because  I  say  no  I 
don't  want  to  take  anything  from  anybody,  but  to  work  my 
own  way.  And  those  sovereigns  wouldn't  help  me  much— 
ftey  wouldn't  really— if  I  were  to  take  them.  Let  me  shake 
hands  with  you  instead. " 

Tom  put  out  his  pink  palm,  and  Bob  was  not  slow  to  place 
his  hard,  grimy  hand  within  it. 

^^  "Let  me  put  the  sovereigns  in  the  bag  again,"  said  Maggie; 
and  you'll  come  and  see  us  when  you've  bought  your  pack, 

"It's  like  as  if  I'd  come  out  o'  make  believe,  o'  purpose  ta 
show  'em  you,"  said  Bob,  with  an  air  of  discontent,  as  Maggie 
gave  him  the  bag  again,  "a-taking  'em  back  i'  this  way.  I 
a»ta  bitof  a  Do,  you  know;  but  it  isn't  that  sort  o'  Do,— it's 
on'y  when  a  feller's  a  big  rogue,  or  a  big  flat,  I  like  to  let  him 
m  a  bit,  that's  all." 

"Now,  don't  you  be  up  to  any  tricks,  Bob,"  said  Tom, 
"else  you'll  get  transported  some  day." 

"No,  no;  not  me,  Mr.  Tom,"  said  Bob,  with  an  air  of 
cheerful  confidence.  "  There's  no  law  again'  flea-bites.  If  I 
wasn't  to  take  a  fool  in  now  and  then,  he'd  niver  get  any 
wiser.  But,  lors!  hev  a  suvreign  to  buy  you  and  Miss  sum- 
mat,  on'y  for  a  token— just  to  match  my  pocket-knife." 

While  Bob  was  speaking  he  laid  down  the  sovereign,  and 
resolutely  twisted  up  his  bag  again.  Tom  pushed  back  the 
gold,  and  said,  "No,  indeed.  Bob;  thank  you  heartily,  but  I 
can't  take  it."  And  Maggie,  taking  it  between  her  fingers, 
held  It  up  to  Bob  and  said,  more  persuasively : 
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"Not  now,  but  parhapg  another  time.  If  ever  Tom  or  my 
father  want*  help  that  you  can  give,  we'll  let  you  know; 
won't  we,  Tom?  That'a  what  you  would  like,— to  have  us 
alwaya  depend  on  you  as  a  friend  that  we  can  go  to,— isn't  it. 
Bob?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  and  thank  you,"  said  Bob,  reluctantly  taking 
the  money ;  "  that's  what  I'd  like,  anything  as  you  like.  An' 
I  wish  you  good-by.  Miss,  and  good-luck,  Mr.  Tom,  and 
thank  you  for  shaking  hands  wi'  me,  though  you  wouldn't 
take  the  money. " 

Kezia's  entrance,  with  very  black  looks,  to  inquire  if  she 
shouldn't  bring  in  the  tea  now,  or  whether  the  toast  was  to 
get  hardened  to  a  brick,  was  a  seasonable  check  on  Bob's 
flux  of  words,  and  hastened  his  parting  bow. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


HOW  A  HEN  TAKES  TO  STBATAOSH. 

The  days  passed,  and  Mr.  Tulliver  showed,  at  least  to  the 
eyes  of  the  medical  man,  stronger  and  stronger  symptoms  of  a 
gradual  return  to  his  normal  condition ;  the  paralytic  obstruc- 
tion was,  little  by  little,  losing  its  tenacity,  and  the  mind  was 
rising  from  under  it  with  fitful  struggles,  like  a  living  creature 
making  its  way  from  under  a  great  snowdrift,  that  slides  and 
slides  again,  and  shuts  up  the  newly  made  opening. 

Time  would  have  seem  jd  to  creep  to  the  watchers  by  the 
bed,  if  it  had  only  been  measured  by  the  doubtful,  distant 
hope  which  kept  count  of  the  moments  within  the  chamber; 
but  it  was  measured  for  them  by  a  fast-approaching  dread 
which  made  the  nights  come  too  quickly.  While  Mr.  Tulliver 
was  slowly  becoming  himself  again,  his  lot  was  hastening 
toward  its  moment  of  most  palpable  change.  The  taxing- 
masters  had  done  their  work  like  any  respectable  gunsmith 
conscientiously  preparing  the  musket,  that,  duly  pointed  by  a 
brave  arm,  will  spoil  a  life  or  two.  Allooaturs,  filing  of  bills 
in  Chancery,  decrees  of  sale,  are  legal  chainshot  or  bomb- 
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•hells  that  ow  never  hit  a  eolitary  mark,  but  must  fall  with 

ours  that  men  have  to  suffer  for  each  other's  sins,  so  inevitably 
diffusive  »  human  suffering,  that  even  justice  makes  its^c^ 
tZlTt  "*  T'^'"^"'  "°  retribution  that  does  not  spread 
beyond  its  mark  in  pulsations  of  unmerited  pain 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  January,  the  bills 
were  out  advertising  the  sale,  under  a  decree  of  C^Licery  o? 
^'enff.''"  f/^Tr^r**  "^"^  stock,  to  be  followed  by  a 
If th/^f/     *"**  ''""^'  ^'^^  ^  "">  P™P~  aff'-dinner  hour 

Ir!'     ."'I  ^'°"f "  """ '"  '^'"  ^"'  ""^  of  !>»  misfortune" 

hours  talked  m  a  feeble,  disjointed  manner  of  plans  he  would 

ZiT  71"'  ''V'«°*  '*"•"  ^^«  '"o  and^hUdrL  ^ere 
not  without  hope  of  an  issue  that  would  at  least  save  Mr.  Tul- 
Uver  from  leaving  the  old  spot,  and  seeking  an  entirely  strange 

^thi,  r  ""t.v^r^  ^  •**"  induced  to  interest  himseW 
m  this  stage  o  the  business.  It  would  not,  he  acknowledged, 
be  a  bad  speculation  for  Guest  &  Co.  to  buy  Dorloote  MiU.lmd 
carry  on  the  business,  which  was  a  good  one,  and  might  be  in- 

vTmthf  t:  1'?"r  "'  "***"  P°'"'  ^  "h-h  cfse  TulU- 
ver  might  be  retained  as  manager.     Still,  Mr.  Deane  would 

say  nothing  decided  about  the  matter;  the  fact  that  Wakem 
hfifl. r'^T  °°  ^^^  '"""^  '"'8'"  P"*  ■'  '"'o  his  head  to 
firt^f  r  T  *  n  "'*"^  ^^  ^"^'""'  *°  outbid  the  cautious 
firm  of  Guest  &  Ca,  who  did  not  carry  on  business  on  senti- 
ment*^ grounds  Mr.  Deane  was  obliged  to  tell  Mrs.  Tulliver 
Zf^ll^l^v""'  "*"''*'  '''^"  ^o  "^'^  0'«'  to  the  mill  to  in- 
.nfd  ft^-f  «  T?."Y  "''^  **"•  ^'"885  for  she  had  ob- 
»«^.  V.l^  ^"'""  *  Co.  would  only  think  about  it,  Mr. 
D^C  Ir^tl""  f  ^  grandfather  had  been  carrying  on 
Dorloote  Mill  long  before  the  oil-mill  of  that  firm  had  been  so 
much  as  thought  of."  »u  uoou  so 

Mr.^e,  in  reply,  doubted  whether  that  was  precisely 
the  relation  between  the  two  mills  which  would  determine 
their  value  as  investments.  As  for  uncle  Glegg,  the  thing 
lay  quite  beyond  his  imagination;  the  good-natured  man  felt 
sincere  pity  for  the  Tulliver  family,  but  his  money  was  aU 
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looked  up  in  exoeUent  mortg«gea,  and  he  could  run  no  H*- 
tut  would  be  unfair  to  his  own  relatives ;  but  he  had  made  ud 
hu  mind  that  TuUiver  should  have  some  new  flannel  waiMooatt 
which  he  had  himiclf  renounced  in  favor  of  a  more  elastic 
commodity,  and  that  he  would  buy  Mrs.  Tulliver  a  pound  of 
tea  now  and  then,  it  would  b«  a  journey  which  his  benevo- 
lence delighted  in  beforehand,  to  carry  the  tea,  and  see  her 
pleasure  on  bemg  assured  it  was  the  best  black 

StiU,  it  was  dear  that  Mr.  Deane  was  kindly  dispoeed  tow- 
ard the  Tullivers.  One  day  he  had  brought  Lucyrwho  was 
come  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  litUe  blond 
au^l-head  had  pressed  itself  against  Maggie's  darker  cheek 
with  many  kisses  and  some  tears.  These  fair  slim  daughters 
keep  up  a  tender  spot  in  the  heart  of  many  a  respectable  part- 
ner in  a  respectable  firm,  and  perhaps  Lucy's  anxious,  piw- 
mg  questions  about  her  poor  cousins  helped  to  make  uncle 
Deane  more  prompt  in  finding  Tom  a  temporary  place  in  the 
warehouse,  and  in  putting  him  in  the  way  of  getting  evening 
lessons  in  book-keeping  and  calculation. 

That  might  have  cheered  the  lad  and  fed  his  hopes  a  little. 
If  there  had  not  come  at  the  same  time  the  much-dreaded  blow 
of  findmg  that  his  father  must  be  a  bankrupt,  after  all-  at 
least,  the  creditors  must  be  asked  to  take  less  than  their  due 
which  to  Tom's  unteohnioal  mind  was  the  same  thing  as  bank- 
ruptcy.    His  father  must  not  only  be  said  to  have  "lost  his 
property,"  but  to  have  " failed, "-the  word  that  carried  the 
worst  obloquy  to  Tom's  mind.     For  when   the  defendant's 
claim  for  costs  had  been  satisfied,  there  would  remain  the 
friendly  bill  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  the  deficiency  at  the  bank   as 
well  as  the  other  debts  which  would  make  the  assets  shrink 
into  unequivocal  disproportion;  "  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  in  the  pound,"  predicted  Mr.  Deane,  in  a  decided 
tone  tightenmg  his  lips;   and  the  words  fell  on  Tom  like  a 
scalding  liquid,  leaving  a  continual  smart, 
r..?^  ^^^'^^y  ^  "»"'  of  something  t»  keep  up  his  spirits  a 
little  in  the  unpleasant  newness  of  his  position, -suddenly 
transported  from  the  easy  carpeted  ennui  of  study-hours  at 
Mr.  Stelling's,  and  the  busy  idleness  of  castle-building  in  a 
last  half    at  school,  to  the  companionship  of  sacks  and  hides, 
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•toy  in  St.  OBK'iand  h«™.nf      .''°"'  <"■«  "  *«•  »  order  to 
Idwljr  clerk,  in  "  rZ  .^  n  •"°"'«  '*"°"  ^'<""  »  °'«'-''™«l 

by  whiot  r  L'itt'e  iisf"  r  "'""'r  "'^^  •  -'■- 

be  dreaded,  and  prevenTw.kl7  "^  ''^'"*  "•"  '"'""  »<«'  »« 
of  bidding  for  the  mill  T»  1"  ^^  «ntertaining  the  purpow 
«ble  hen,  by  Bome^H-J.  *^'  *  '"^^  respectable  and  ami- 
«d  inveUTng  combSons"bv'"w?*'^.'^'''°«  *°  ^««-«'"' 
Hodge  not  to  wring  her  neck  o^rrend^""'  "A''  P'"^""  "^ 
marketi  ''•e  ".ult*could  h  rdly  •^'1,'';' '^'^  ''^V""'"'  *" 
•nd  fluttering.  Mrs  Tulliv«r  .  °.'''«r  'ban  much  cackling 
gone  wrong,  had  beL  to  ^Inl'  T'S^'u*'  «-erything  had 

token  a  strong  resolution  l^-l  /tl  ""'■«»  ^  business,  and 
all  the  better  LZrtTCCi^"'^  !j°"-'  ""''^  •-- 
had  thought  of  going  to  snLkrw„"i,  ^^  "  ''PP*''"*^' 
the  mill:  and  vet.  M™  t  iv         ^^'"^  ""  *'»  business  of 

quite  th;sror^  t^1ldSi:ult'^^''-"l''°"^''  ^"'^  >-«» 
baye  been  of  no  nse  ZLS.T^VV'^^*'  *""*•     "  '"'"W 
if  he  had  been  abTand  wi  CifoftA""^^  "'P'-*^''" 
law  against  Wakem"  and  ah«5nT  v     t    \^  '^^^    «°^B  *<> 
Wakem  was  alwav^  lik^iv  t^Z^  ^"°.  ^"^  '^^  '"«'  *«°  y'a's ! 
now  that  Mrs   tSv^IL  „      *  f  "P^'"  '«"'""  '''"'•     And 
husband  wa^;e^;7h^*f  "?'  *°  *^'  '°°'''"«'°''  *»'  her 
trouble,  she  wwldined  to  mJTf  ^  ^'^«  ^'    '°'°  ^hi" 
was  wrong  too      To  bTsure^  t       I  ."  "P""'""  °^  ^^'"'«'>' 
the  house,*and  Bold  tWun'"    tr.^"'*    ""'  ^''^  ^""i*'  i° 
to  please  tte  man  that  1^01  L  t,  iV       t^IPP"'""*  •">  ^'^  *«' 
yer  had  more  folfa  tol^^il:  .v"^^'"  *''«  "»■"'?.  f"'  a  law- 
to  put  Mr.  ?u]W  who  Tfn       "  °°'','^'^  ^«  ''""'t  "''ely 
eve^body  else  £  the torld      C  H  '""  ''^^  ^''"'  ''^^^ 
wawmableman:  whynoT?     ir-?.!  "Attorney  might  be  a  very 
aa ,  wny  not  ?    He  had  married  a  Misa  Clint,  and 
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•t  th«  time  Mn.  TuUiver  had  heard  of  that  marriage,  the  sum- 
mer when  ihe  wore  her  blue  satin  spenoer,  and  had  not  yet 
any  thoughts  of  Mr.  TuUiver,  she  knew  no  harm  of  Wakem. 
And  certainly  toward  herself,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a 

iss  Dodson,  it  was  out  of  all  possibility  that  he  could  enter- 
tain anything  but  good-will,  when  it  was  once  brought  home 
to  his  observation  that  she,  for  her  part,  had  never  wanted  to 
go  to  law,  and  indeed  was  at  present  disposed  to  take  Mr. 
Wakem' s  view  of  all  subjects  rather  than  her  husband's.  In 
fact,  if  that  attorney  saw  a  respectable  matron  like  herself 
disposed  "to  give  him  good  words,"  why  shouldn't  he  listen 
to  her  representations?  For  she  would  put  the  matter  clearly 
before  him,  which  bad  never  been  done  yet.  And  he  would 
never  go  and  bid  for  the  mill  on  purpose  to  spite  her,  an  inno- 
cent woman,  who  thought  it  likely  enough  that  she  had  danced 
with  him  in  their  youth  at  Squire  Darleigh's,  for  at  those  big 
dances  she  had  often  and  often  danced  with  young  men  whose 
names  she  had  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  hid  these  reasonings  in  her  own  bosom;  for 
when  she  had  thrown  out  a  hint  to  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Glegg 
that  she  wouldn't  mind  going  to  speak  to  Wakem  herself, 
they  had  said,  "No,  no,  no,"  and  "Pooh,  pooh,"  and  "Let 
Wakem  alone,"  in  the  tone  of  men  who  were  not  likely  to  give 
a  candid  attention  to  a  more  definite  exposition  of  her  project; 
still  less  dared  she  mention  the  plan  to  Tom  and  Maggie,  for 
"  the  children  were  always  so  against  everything  their  mother 
said  " ;  and  Tom,  she  observed,  was  almost  as  much  set  against 
Wakem  as  his  father  was.  But  this  unusual  concentration  of 
thought  naturally  gave  Mrs.  Tulliver  an  unusual  power  of  device 
and  determination ;  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  sale,  to  be 
held  at  the  Golden  Lion,  when  tJiere  was  no  longer  any  time 
to  be  lost,  she  carried  out  her  plan  by  a  stratagem.  There 
were  pickles  in  question,  a  large  stock  of  pickles  and  ketchup 
which  Mrs.  Tulliver  possessed,  and  which  Mr.  Hyndmarsh, 
the  grocer,  would  certainly  purchase  if  she  could  transact  the 
business  in  a  personal  interview,  so  she  would  walk  with 
Tom  to  St.  Ogg's  that  morning;  and  when  Tom  urged  that 
she  might  let  the  pickles  be  at  present, — he  didn't  like  her  to 
go  about  just  yet, — she  appeared  so  hurt  at  this  conduct  in  her 
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hiul  died  Vhen  L  n.oth«  ,  J~ "^ J"  "'f  f  ""^o"""-  "ho 
"d  they  wUked  togethir  "tU  !h!  S  '  ?V  '"«""'  "V- 
Street,  where  Mr.  TndmJih  L  >  ^?^^  ^""'^  ^''h 
f»m  the  office,  of  Mr^^wXm  ^^  «""""y'  ■""  '« 

■  ■  cjme  to  hia  office;  would  Mre 
"  ii«  pri-  --fe  room  and  wait  for 

■  '  '  'ci  i!,  nunctual  attorney 
•'■  I-  B>,ii.i.  ,g  glance  at  the 
••"-y.iiK  •!...     ntially,-a  taU- 

'"8  ^idaU.Ma,.  iron-gray  hair. 

*'K£n    ..j.ij,  and  are  posgibly 

'  -1. 1  as  imitieut  a  rascal,  and  aa 

'     'un'iJiity  m  general,  and  of 


That  gentleman  waa  not 
TuUiver  ait  down  by  the  *•, 
kirn?  She  had  not  long  , 
entered,  knitting  his  bt,  ,- 
stout  blond  woman  w».u  -,«, 
ish  man,  with  an  aqvMli.,., 
You  have  never  seep  Mr. 
wondering  whether  '>i  i  :u  < 
crafty,  bitter  an  enemy  f"  h  •  .  j     „ 

Mr.  Tulliver  in  particular   as  h.,  i.,  ",    ' •"■ 

eidolon  or  portraitVf  Wm ',  h  ,■         hav"  '""^  '°  >»  «  ««' 
miller's  mind.  '""»»«'.    .v  -  hav  .^  seen  to  exist  in  the 

It  is  clear  that  the  irascible  miller  was  a  ™.n  *    •  . 
any  chance-shot  that  Brazed  him  ..        7.  "°  *°  interpret 

wd  was  liable  to TtC^""^ :"  '  •  """T  °"  ^^  '"'°  'i^". 
due  consideration  h^'to  w"  owntS'^.*'"'';  "'>'«''' 
hypothesis  of  a  very  active  dLh^L^^'^''^'  "^"'""^  *»" 

It  is  still  possible  totlleve^h^tteTr  *"  "^'"^  """■• 
guUty  toward  him  rt.„  .     •         •        "  "ttomey  was  not  more 

S  worS  mTchXiTarftf '""""''  ^ ^*°«'  '''■«'>  P*"*-""" 
who,  venturing  to^„rrr^'''X*^K'°'*"^  '^'  "^^  '^'^ 

^ance  aVls-SLrthete*:  ^figS  1^^^  * 

nose,  wL^ch  o^.nd7d  Mr  TuCr  77  °'  '^"'"'"''^  ''<1""^<' 

%r^fl '^^^^^^^^^  damn.: 

M™.  Tulhver,  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Wakem 
ul""  ""'•  **"'  Elizabeth  Dodson  as  was." 
Pray  be  seated.     You  have  some  business  with  me?" 
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"Well,  sir,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  beginning  to  feel 
alarmed  at  her  own  courage,  now  she  was  really  in  presence 
of  the  formidable  man,  and  reflecting  that  she  had  not  settled 
with  herself  how  she  should  begin.  Mr.  Wakem  felt  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  and  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"I  hope,  sir,"  she  began  at  last,— "I  hope,  sir,  you're  not 
a-thinking  as  I  bear  you  any  ill-will  because  o'  my  husband's 
losing  his  lawsuit,  and  the  bailies  being  put  in,  and  the  linen 
being  sold, — oh  dear!— for  I  wasn't  brought  up  in  that  way. 
I'm  sure  you  remember  my  father,  sir,  for  he  was  close  friends 
with  Squire  Darleigh,  and  we  allays  went  to  the  dances  there, 

the  Miss  Dodsons, — nobody  could  be  more  looked  on, and 

justly,  for  there  was  four  of  us,  antl  you're  quite  aware  as 
Mrs.  Glegg  and  Mrs.  Deane  are  my  sisters.  And  as  for  going 
to  law  and  losing  money,  and  having  sales  before  you're  dead, 
I  never  saw  anything  o'  that  before  I  was  married,  nor  for  a 
long  while  after.  And  I'm  not  to  be  answerable  for  my  bad 
luck  i'  marrying  out  o'  my  own  family  into  one  where  the  go- 
ings-on was  different.  AJnd  as  for  being  drawn  in  t'  abuse 
you  as  other  folks  abuse  you,  sir,  that  I  niver  was,  and  nobody 
can  say  it  of  me." 

Mrs.  Tulliver  shook  her  head  a  little,  and  looked  at  the 
hem  of  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"I've  no  doubt  of  what  you  say,  Mrs.  Tulliver,"  said  Mr. 
Wakem,  with  cold  politeness.  "  But  you  have  some  question 
to  ask  me?  " 

"Well,  sir,  yes.  But  that's  what  I've  said  to  myself,— 
I've  said  you'd  had  some  nat'ral  feeling;  and  as  for  my  hus- 
band, as  hasn't  been  himself  for  this  two  months,  I'm  not 
a-defending  him,  in  no  way,  for  being  so  hot  about  th'  eriga- 
tion, — not  but  what  there's  worse  men,  for  he  never  wronged 
nobody  of  a  shilling  nor  a  penny,  not  willingly;  and  as  for 
his  fieriness  and  lawing,  what  could  I  do?  And  him  struck 
as  if  it  was  with  death  when  he  got  the  letter  as  said  you'd 
the  hold  upo'  the  land.  But  I  can't  believe  but  what  you'll 
behave  as  a  gentleman." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Mrs.  Tulliver? "  said  Mr.  Wa- 
kem, rather  sharply.     "  What  do  you  want  to  ask  me?  " 

"Why,  sir,  if  you' 11  be  so  good,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  starting 
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matter,  only  my  husband  'unjl'^i,       ^^  ^o'^idn't  so  much 
Somithing  iLaneTthoitfl    K°!?"*"'  your  having  it." 

facets  he  sVwrJSullrto^bT 

ha'  ss«hT;fi^,rizrrr  -/^"^'-^^  -- 

tte  law,  he  allays  used  S  ,,.       ,    '  "^  °"8^'  *°  ^'"''^  ab""* 

buy  an;thing,-S'und?orir  f  7'^  7  "''"  *° 
'em  into  their  hands  otherwavs  Tn'~T  I  ,/\"^^'  ^ot 
'ud  be  the  way  with  yon  si^^a^id  t  •  '^"^^^  ^^  *^»' 
the  man  to  do  contrairy  to  ^^tT  '""^  *"  ^"""'^  ^ 

"Ah,  well,  who  was  it  that  did  sav  so?"  »,i^  w  i 
openmg  his  desk,  and  moving  thi^s  about   wifh  1      '''"'°'' 
pan>ment  of  an  almost  inaudible  whMe'     ''^  *'"  '^°"- 

wny,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Glees  and  Mr  t^- 
the  management;  and  Mr  ofL  thint  ^*'  ""  ^^^  '^ 
buy  the  mill  and  let  Mr  TuUivT  w ',  "",  ^"*''*  &  Co.  'ud 
bid  for  it  and  rai  e  the  Jr.«  aT^  ',*  ^°'  ^'°'  "  J""  didn't 
my  husband  toTythe're  he  ifi^  h  "'  t  '""^  *  "■'"«  ^"^ 
for  it  was  his  fattert  Wore  'h^^!,''°"'^P*  ^"  ^"^Si 
grandfather  built  it,  thoughTwS't  ft/'  .""'•  "^^  ^» 
when  first  I  was  maAied  W  A  **  °  ***  °°'»«  "'  i*, 

-not  the  vZ>Z^tIVv"/^""  """"'"^  '°°"  f"°"y. 
muohtodo^Xuw  ftwouldn'^ta?^"'''  """"  '""^  ~ 

JmilUhll"^  Siywrr'et.  td'if""*  %  ^  *"  ^*"^  "* 
«  you  was  to  bid^or  the  mmtd  Zt  ft  CT  ""'^^''''.J^- 
be  struck  worse  than  he  was  befor«  >Ja  '■  ^  "\'^'*  ""^S^* 
as  he's  gettbg  now^'  '    ""^  '"^'"  ^et  better  again 

Wakem^  ^  '^    ^  ""*  '^''  '"y-  ^"^  then?"  said  Mr. 
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Oh,  sir,  I  doubt  he  could  niver  be  got  to  do  it,  not  if  the 
very  mill  stood  AUl  to  beg  and  pray  of  him.  For  your  name's 
like  poison  to  him,  it's  so  as  never  was;  and  he  looks  upon  it 
as  you  ve  been  the  ruin  of  him  aU  along,  ever  since  you  set 
the  law  on  him  about  the  road  through  the  meadow,— that's 
eight  year  ago,  and  he's  been  going  on  ever  since— as  I've 
allays  told  him  he  was  wron'- " 

"He's  a  pig-headed,  foul-mouthed  fool!"  burst  out  Mr 
Wakem,  forgetting  himself. 

"Oh  dear,  sirl "  said  Mrs.  TulUver,  frightened  at  a  result 
so  different  from  the  one  she  had  fixed  her  mind  on;  "I 
wouldn't  wish  to  contradict  you,  but  it's  like  enough  he's 
changed  his  mind  with  this  Ulness,— he's  forgot  a  many 
things  he  used  to  talk  about.  And  you  wouldn't  like  to  have 
a  corpse  on  your  mind,  if  he  was  to  die ;  and  they  do  say  as 
It  s  allays  unlucky  when  Dorjcote  MUl  changes  hands,  and  the 
water  might  all  run  away,  and  <Aen— not  as  I'm  wishing  you 
any  ill-luck,  sir,  for  I  forgot  to  tell  you  as  I  remember  your 
wedding  as  if  it  was  yesterday;  Mrs.  Wakem  was  a  Miss 
Clmt,  I  know  that;  and  my  boy,  as  there  isn't  a  nicer,  hand- 
somer, straighter  boy  nowhere,  went  to  school  with  vour 
son "  ' 

Mr.  Wakem  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  called  to  one  of  his 
clerks. 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  Tulliver- 
I  have  business  that  must  be  attended  to;  and  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  necessary  to  be  said." 

"  But  if  you  would  bear  it  in  mind,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
rising,  "and  not  run  against  me  and  my  chUdren;  and  I'm 
not  denying  Mr.  Tulliver's  been  in  the  wrong,  but  he's  been 
punished  enough,  and  there's  worse  men,  for  it's  been  giving 
to  other  folks  has  been  his  fault.  He's  done  nobody  any 
harm  but  nimself  and  his  family, —the  more's  the  pity,— and 
I  go  and  look  at  the  bare  shelves  every  day,  and  think  where 
all  my  things  used  to  stand." 

"Yes,  yes,  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,"  said  Mr.  Wakem,  hastily, 
looking  toward  the  open  door. 

"And  if  you'd  please  not  to  say  as  I've  been  to  speak  to 
you,  for  my  son  'ud  be  very  angry  with  me  for  demeaning 
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SSfiXtySL"'  '■"  '"'"•  "»*  "««" 

Zie  •  ^'^'""  *°  ^''  "l^'k  '1"»°  they  were 

;;Next  Friday  is  the  day,_Priday  at  siz  o'clock." 

at  h^i^"-!  r  *°  ^^"^'P'"  ^'^^  '"'ctioneer,  and  see  if  he's 
at  home.     I  have  some  business  for  him,  ^i  hi>^  to  c!me 

mmd  was  already  made  up     M™  T„iwf  "oricote  Mill,  his 

«.j  ftar  b.T,  ,„  „,.a  fc,  „<„,„,  ^,„^  ^     "  ■»*|. 

turust  at  him  by  alludmg  to  old  ladip«'  wn]=  i,«  ■  f  •  V 
perfect  sangfroid,  and  kuew  quite  weU  IhatVh.  "*.'"**;''*'^ 
substantial  men  then  present  w^r«  TJf  .f  majority  of 
«.e  fact  that  "  Waken  Ts^C-rri^  7^^.  ^ 
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who  always  knew  the  stepping-stones  that  would  carry  him 
through  veiy  muddy  bits  of  practice.  A  man  who  had  made 
a  large  fortune,  had  a  handsome  house  among  the  trees  at 
Tofton,  and  decidedly  the  finest  stock  of  port-wine  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Ogg-s,  was  likely  to  feel  himself  on  a 

r  ,7"i  ?!'""'  "P'"'""-  ^"^  ^  ""  "o*  ""W  that  even  hon- 
est Mr.  Tulhver  himself,  with  his  general  view  of  law  as  a 
cockpit,  might  not,  under  opposite  circumstances,  have  seen  a 
tne  appropriateness  in  the  truth  that  "  Wakem  was  Wakem  "  • 
smce  Ihave  understood  from  persons  versed  in  history,  that 
mankind  is  not  disposed  to  look  narrowly  into  the  conduct  of 
great  victors  when  their  victory  is  on  the  right  side.  TuUi- 
ver,  then,  could  be  no  obstruction  to  Wakem;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  a  poor  devil  whom  the  lawyer  had  defeated  several 
times;  a  hot-tempered  fellow,  who  would  always  give  you  a 
handle  against  him.  Wakem's  conscience  was  not  uneasy  be- 
cause he  had  used  a  few  tricks  against  the  mUler;  why  should 
he  hate  that  unsuccessful  plaintiff,  that  pitiable,  furious  bull 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  ? 

Still,  among  the  various  excesses  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject,  moralists  have  never  numbered  that  of  being  too  fond 
of  the  people  who  openly  revile  us.     The  successful  Yellow 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Old  Topping,  perhaps,  feels  no 
pursuant  meditative  hatred  toward  the  Blue  editor  who  con- 
soles his  subsonbers  with  vituperative  rhetoric  against  Yel- 
low men  who  sell  their  country,  and  are  the  demons  of  private 
Me;  but  he  might  not  be  sorry,  if  law  and  opportunity  fa- 
vored, to  kick  that  Blue  editor  to  a  deeper  shade  of  his  favor- 
ite color.     Prosperous  men  take  a  little  vengeance  now  and 
then,  as  they  take  a  diversion,  when  it  comes  easily  in  their 
way,  and  is  no  hindrance  to  business;    and  such  small  unim- 
passioned  revenges  have  an  enormous  effect  in  life,  running 
through  all  degrees  of  pleasant  infliction,  blocking  the  fit  men 
Til  "   <F  f  *^'  """^  blaotening  characters  in  unpremeditated 
talk      Still  more,  to  see  people  who  have  been  only  insignifi- 
cantly offensive  to  us  reduced  in  life  and  humUiated,  without 
any  special  effort  of  ours,  is  apt  to  have  a  soothing,  flattering 
mtluence.     Providence  or  some  other  prince  of  this  world,  it 
appears,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  retribution  for  us;  and 
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Sow^.r,;^^'''  '^''*'*"'-  "'  '^^1^  our  enenne. 

l>ad  put  the  notion  into  h^„.T-!'  """^  ^"-  T"^"*« 

a  plJksure  to  do  tSe  very  hwiha  ^"'^T^  '*"*"  *°  ^^  «» 
thenxoet  deadly  mortiEoatS^^^Hf"'"'"  '^'-  ^""^^^ 
kind,  not  madeup  JSr^Il"^  h %^  "f'°*  """""P'" 
relish  of  aelf-approbationTT'  '  ■""'K^i^g  with  it  the 
a  certain  cont^Ef  but  S^^f::  *".«'"""y  J^-^iUated  gives 
highly  blent  satisfaoL  y;"eiLVhCV°'"r^^.^'"'  «"« 
benevolent  action  or  conceslnrhii'^hil? 'That  '"  ^°" 
of  revenge  which  falk  int^,  *i.-.      i    "Z     ^-     ^"at  is  a  sort 

wasnotltthoutaninti^nSw  V"^"'  '^^  ^^^"-^ 
filled.     He  had  onop  l,»ffr   f  ^P"'^  '•"*'  ^''^e  respectably 

of  his  into  one  of  the  St  ot'^s  7"r'  P""^«  "^  "'^  '"^"'y 
of  which  he  had  riven  a  W«.^  "•""''  *°  *^«  '^'"^d^ 
opportunity  of  prfvldLt  Z^J^^^'T""'';  "^^  ^''^  '«  « 
servant.     Such^Zl  !•  ^?'  ''^  ""^^8  Wm  his  own 

contribute  eTeJnrofreLrit^^^^  '°  ^'"r"*^'  ""^ 
dreamed  of  by  that  /hnT!f  k..,      ""r""^"'  *^«'  are  not 

which  goes  outX':y^^^inir'  r-^'^^--" 

And  Tulliver   wirt  j,f  v  ***"  ■"  direct  injurv 

who  was  cap-in  hid  for?!  H^^'^'  *^  ""^  chance-fellow 
be  a  man  o?p^Kone3tvt:d  w°V  '^""'"''  ""«  '^•"'»  ^o 
believe  in  the^inee  of^'ttT'^H':  T  *°°  '""'*  °'"  *° 
ing  individuals,  not  to  ludeT/of  i),.  "^^e^^^"  *«  "bserv- 
and  no  one  knew  LZlTh^VK^""^ ,T°'^'"^  *°  "^a^^s, 
himself.  BelTdeT  hffnf^  !  ^^'^  ""  ■"«"  ^^^  ""t  "ke 
of  land  and  3  p're^' '"t"',^  *°  °^«'I~k  the  whole  business 
rural  matter^  ButlL«™  ^'  ^" '^'^  ^o-^d  °f  these  practical 
Dorlcote  MU    qSlllT'^'"'^  ^«"°'"'  f°'  Purchasing 

vvakem  was  not  a  mere  man  of  business;  he  was  con! 
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sidered  a  pleuant  feUow  in  the  upper  circles  of  St.  Ogg'g— 
chatted  amusingly  over  his  port-wine,   did  a  little  amateur 
farming,  and  had  certainly  been  an  ezoeUent  husband  and 
father;  at  church,  when  he  went  there,  he  sat  under  the  hand- 
somest of  mural  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Most  men  would  have  married  again  under  his  circumstances 
but  he  was  said  to  be  more  tender  to  his  deframed  son  than 
most  men  were  to  their  best-shapen  offspring.     Kot  that  Mr 
Wakem  had  not  other  sons  beside  Philip ;  but  toward  them 
he  held  only  a  chiaroscuro  parentage,  and  provided  for  them 
in  a  grade  of  life  duly  beneath  his  own.     In  this  fact,  indeed, 
^T    Z^^  clenching  motive  to  the  purchase  of  Dorlcote 
MUl.     While  Mrs.  Tulliver  was  talking,  it  had  occurred  to 
the  rapid-minded  lawyer,  among  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  this  purchase  would,  in  a  few  years  to  come 
furnish  a  highly  suitable  position  for  a  certain  favorite  lad 
whom  he  meant  to  bring  on  hi  the  world. 

These  were  the  mental  conditions  on  which  Mrs.  TuUiver 
had  undertaken  to  act  persuasively,  and  had  failed;  a  fact 
which  may  receive  some  illustration  from  the  remark  of  a 
great  philosopher,  that  fly-fishers  fail  in  preparing  their  bait 
so  as  to  make  it  aUuring  in  the  right  quarter,  for  want  of  a 
due  acquaintance  with  the  subjectivity  of  fishes. 


CHAPTEH  VIII. 

D*T1IBHT    OM-   THE   WBECK. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  January  day  on  which  Mr.  Tullivet 
first  came  downstairs.  The  bright  sun  on  the  chestnut  bowhs 
and  the  roofs  opposite  his  window  had  made  him  impatiently 
declare  that  he  would  be  caged  up  no  longer;  he  thought 
everywhere  would  be  more  cheery  under  thU  sunshine  thkn 
his  bedroom;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  bareness  below, 
which  made  the  flood  of  sunshine  importunate,  as  if  it  had 
an  unfeeling  pleasure  in  showing  the  empty  places,  and  the 
marks  where  well-known  objects  once  had  been.     The  impres- 
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^k  T^lw  ^°™  ""  ""  """"Mually  implied  in  his 

^k   and  tlie  attempte  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  that  mauy 
weeks  had  passed  and  much  had  happened  since  then  had  been 

TuZuirht  r^  "/  r"™°'  ^^-Vetfume-,  that  evl  Mr 
furnbull  had  begun  to  despair  jf  preparing  him  to  meet  the 
fecte  by  previous  knowledge.  The  full  aefse  o"  1  pres!nt 
^e  wo  ^  rr'*''  ^'^'"'^'y  ''y  "'"'  experienee,-nott 
iTbrthr'  L  "^  "'"''  """'''  ''*'^"  ""^tl"'  impress  ons 

Stairs  V«^M/''^r"'^'     '^^''  "»°>"«°°  to  "O'ne  down- 
stairs was  heard  with  tumbling  by  the  wife  and  children 
Mrs.  Tulhver  said  Tom  must  not  go  to  St.  Ogg's  at  tte  nsu^ 
hour  he  must  wait  and  see  his  father  downftairs    and  Tom 
^mphed,  though  w.th  an  intense  inward  shr^kL'g  Wh^ 

dSdThr-e  h'""*^^  H  ""  '*"«"  ""^  •-«»  more  dTep^' 
dejected  than  ever  during  the  last  few  days.  For  Guest  A 
Co.  had  not  bought  the  mill;  both  mill  ^d  l^d  had  beet 

anThI  f°7t^  ^'^*'"'  ^^°  '"^'i  been  over  tte  ptmS 
and  had  laid  before  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Glegg,  in  mL  TuThI 
ver's  presence,  his  willingness  to  employ  Mr^TulU^  in  cte 
of  his  recovery,  as  a  manager  of  the  biiiness.  ThTs  pr^Z! 
hon  had  occasioned  much  family  debating.     Uncles  Id  a^^ts 

not"tor*":'^'T'''y°'  opinion  thaf  such  an  oSr  ough 
not  to  be  rejected  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  bufa 

Sshar^d  ifwr'^  rJ'  '"'''''  -  -theHZsl 

km\  .  ^     **  regarded  as  entirely  unreasonable  and 

childish      indeed    as  a  transferring  toward  ^kem  of  that 

rirnf  T  T^  '"''™?  ''^'"^  ^'-  '^""i-^  ought  properly  to 
have  directed  against  himself  for  his  general  quarrelsomenesT 
and  his  special  exhibition  of  it  in  going  to  law  H«r«T»  ^ 
opportunity  for  Mr.   TuUiver  to 'provide  ?or"  hS  wifTan" 

without  that  too  evident  descent  into  pauperism  which  makes 

LTthT'f^rr?.'"'  people  to  meet  the  degraded  mt- 
ter  of  the  family  by  the  wayside.     Mr.  Tulliver  Mrs   PxC 

S  th  /  r'  ^!  ""^'  *"  '««''  -"'^  ^^  came  tf  m;  jZ 
mmd,  that  he  could  never  humble  himself  enough:  for   f „ 
had  come  which  she  had  always  foreseen  would  come  of  ht 
msolencemtime  past  "  to  them  as  were  the  bTst  f rTndfhe'd 
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got  to  look  to."    Mr.  Glegg  and  Mr.  Deane  were  leu  itnn  ia 
their  TiewB,  but  they  both  of  them  thought  Tulliver  had  done 
enough  harm  by  his  hot-tempered  crotchets,  and  ought  to  put 
tiiem  out  of  the  question  when  a  livelihood  was  ofTered  hkn- 
W^em  showed  a  right  feeling  about  the  matter,_Ae  had  no 
grudge  against  Tulliver.     Tom  had  protested  against  entertoin- 
ug  the  proposition.     He  shouldn't  like  his  father  to  be  under 
Wakem;   he  thought  it  would   look  mean-spirited:   but  his 
mother  s  mam  distress  was  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
turning  Mr.  TuUiver  round  about  Wakem,"  or  gettinB  him 
to  hear  reason;  no,  they  would  all  have  to  go  and  live  in  a 
pigsty  on  purpose  to  spite  Wakem,  who  spoke  "so  as  nobody 
could  be  fairer."    Indeed,  Mrs.  Tulliver's  mind  was  reduoi 
to  such  confusion  by  Uving  in  this  strange  medium  of  unac- 
countable sorrow,  against  which  she  continually  appealed  by 
askmg,  "Oh  dear,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  worse  thw 
o  her  women?  "  that  Maggie  began  to  suspect  her  poor  moth- 
er's wits  were  quite  going. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  when  they  were  out  of  their  father's 
room  together,  "  we  mutt  try  to  make  father  understand  a  Ut- 
tle  of  what  has  happened  before  he  goes  downstairs  But  we 
must  get  my  mother  away.  She  will  say  something  that  will 
do  harm.  Ask  Kezia  to  fetch  her  down,  and  keep  her  en- 
gaged with  something  in  the  kitohen. " 

Kezia  was  equal  to  the  task.  Having  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  staying  till  the  master  could  get  about  again,  "waee 
or  no  wage,"  she  had  found  a  certain  recompense  in  keepine 
a  strong  hand  over  her  mistress,  scolding  her  for  "moither- 
mg  herself,  and  going  about  all  day  without  changing  her 
cap,  and  looking  as  if  she  was  "mushed."  Altogether,  this 
time  of  trouble  was  rather  a  Saturnalian  time  to  Kezia;  she 
could  scold  her  betters  with  unreproved  freedom.  On  this 
particular  occasion  there  were  drying  clothes  to  be  fetehed  in- 
she  wished  to  know  if  one  pair  of  hands  could  do  everything 
m-doors  and  out,  and  observed  that  >he  should  have  thought 
It  would  be  good  for  Mrs.  Tulliver  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  Mid 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  by  doing  that  needful  piece  of  work 
Poor  Mrs.  TuUivr  went  submissively  downstairs ;  to  be  or- 
dered about  by  a  servant  was  the  last  remnant  of  her  house- 
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S"  ¥ tS;:.""'  would  «,on  hava  no  wrvant  to  «old 
&L«  „;  ^  ^  WM  restmg  in  his  chair  •  Uttle  .fter  the 
&hgue  of  drewag,  m.<T  Maggie  and  Tom  were  eeated  new 
.^«         Luke  entered  to  «,k  U  he  .hould  help  m..ter  do," 

"Ay,  ay,  Luke;  stop  a  bit,  sit  down,"  said  Mr  Tulliver 
j^mtag  h.s  stick  toward  .chair,  and 'looking  a  him  w^ 
t£s?ZT*  *r7^'°^  convalescent  persons*  ftenCveo; 
LHtoit  Zrlf""  thorn,  reminding  one  of  an  infant  gaz- 

nLiTl  ^  I  x'-  °"""'-  ^^  ^"^^  '"d  been  a  constant 
mght-watcher  by  his  master's  bed.  ""•taut 

"m^rJul^l"  '"'^'^°'''  oJ-'   I-'ke?"   said  Mr.   Tulliyer. 
Du  hasn't  been  choking  you  up  again,  eh?  " 
"No,  sir,  it's  all  right." 
"Ay,  I  thought  not;  he  won't  be  in  a  hurrv  at  that  •.<»;., 

'^.f:c.'^'"'^.r''  ^''"-  That ;L^;utfsr^ 

UUey  yesterday — I  said " 

ohf"'  ™"^".1''"«"»  f^'^wd.  resting  his  elbows  on  the  arm- 
oha. .,  and  looking  on  the  ground  as  if  in  search  of  somethine 

^^^  t"  "^"  v'°f  ^'^''  "■'*  »  -"■«>  Btruggling  Si 
a  doze.     Maggie  looked  at  Tom  in  mute  distress,  Oieir  father's 
m«d  was  so  far  off  the  present,  which  would  by'-and-by  ^s 
itoelf  on  his  wandenng  consciousness  I     Tom  was  ahuost  ready 
to  nish  away,  with  that  impatience  of  painful  eiZon  whS 

re:embr;;:^trX%ar' '  ''"^  °"  '"-  "  '°'"'  ^°" 
"Dead?"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  sharply,  looking  in  her  face 

Witt  a  strange,  examining  glance.  "er  race 

"  Yes,  he  died  of  apoplexy  nearly  a  year  ago.     I  remember 

hearmg  you  say  you  had  to  pay  money  for  him;  and  he  le!4 

h«  daughters  badly  off;  one  of  them  is  under-tei,her  at  MU 

Fimiss's,  where  I've  been  to  school,  you  know  " 

Ah?"  said  her  father,  doubtfully,  still  looking  in  her  face 

at  the  presence  of  these  two  young  people.     Whenever  his 
«mnd  was  wandenng  in  the  far  pasl^  he  fell  into  this  oblivion 
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of  their  Mtual  faoM;  they  were  not  those  of  the  Ud  and  the 
little  wench  who  belonged  to  th«t  paat 

"  It's  a  long  whUe  sinoe  you  had  the  dispute  with  Dii, 
father, "  said  Tom.  "  I  remember  your  talking  about  it  three 
years  ago,  before  I  went  to  school  at  Mr.  Stelling's.  I've 
been  at  school  there  three  years;  don't  you  remember?  " 

Mr.  TulliTer  threw  himself  backward  again,  losing  the 
childlike  outward  glance  under  a  rush  of  new  ideas,  which 
diverted  him  from  external  impressions. 
^  "  Ay,  ay,  "he  said,  after  a  minute  or  two,  "I've  paid  a  deal 
o  money— I  was  determined  my  son  should  have  a  good  eddi- 
oation;  I'd  none  myself,  and  I've  felt  the  miss  of  it.  And 
he'll  want  no  other  fortin,  that's  what  I  say— if  Wakem  was 
to  get  the  bett  jr  of  me  again " 

The  thought  of  Wakem  roused  new  vibrations,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  he  began  to  look  at  the  coat  he  had  on,  and 
to  feel  in  hU  side-pooket.  Then  he  turned  to  Tom,  and  said 
in  his  old  sharp  way,  «  Where  have  they  put  Gore's  letter?" 

It  was  close  at  hand  in  a  drawer,  for  he  had  often  asked  for 
it  before. 

"  You  know  what  there  is  in  the  letter,  father?"  said  Tom, 
as  he  gave  it  to  him. 

..^°  ^  ■"■'*  ^  ^°'"  '""l  ^'-  TuUiver,  rather  angrily. 
"What  o'  that?  If  Furley  can't  take  to  the  property,  some- 
body else  cans  there's  plenty  o'  people  in  the  world  besides 
Furley.  But  it's  hindering— my  not  being  well— go  and  tell 
em  to  get  the  horse  in  the  gig,  Luke;  I  can  get  down  to  St. 
Ogg  s  well  enough— Gore's  expecting  me." 

"No,  dear  father  I "  Maggie  burst  out  entreatingly ;  "it's  a 
very  long  while  since  all  that;  you've  been  ill  a  great  many 
weeks,- more  than  two  months;  everything  is  changed." 

Mr.  TulUver  looked-  at  them  all  three  alternately  with  a 
starUf  a  gaze;  the  idea  that  much  had  happened  of  which  he 
knew  i.othing  had  often  transiently  arrested  him  before,  but 
It  came  upon  him  now  with  entire  novelty. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Tom,  in  answer  to  the  gaze.  "You 
needn't  trouble  your  mind  about  business  until  you  are  quite 
weU;  everything  is  settled  about  that  for  the  present,— about 
the  mill  and  the  land  and  the  debts.'" 
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_«  Wh»t't  Mttled,  then?"  Mid  hi.  father,  .ngrily. 

«v™I!?K  r".i^'  °°  ^  """'»  •*»"  ".  "'."  "id  Luke. 
You  d  ha'  paid  lyerybody  if  you  could.-thaf .  what  I  said 

Muid"  ~^  '*^^  ^""'"^  ^'  P"**  '''•'ybody  if  you 

Good  Luke  felt,  after  the  manner  of  contented  hard-work- 
ing men  whoee  live,  have  been  .pent  in  .ervitude,  that  .ense 
of  natural  fltne..  in  rank  which  made  hi.  maater'i  downfall 
a  tragedy  to  him.  He  waa  urged,  in  his  alow  way,  to  «.y 
Mmething  that  would  expres.  hi.  .hare  in  the  family  wrrow- 
imd  theu  words,  which  he  had  used  over  and  over  again  td 
Tom  when  he  wanted  to  decline  the  full  payment  of  his  fifty 
pound,  out  of  the  children's  money,  were  the  most  ready  to 
his  tongue.  They  were  just  the  words  to  lay  the  most  painful 
hold  on  his  master's  bewildered  mind. 

"Paid  everybody?"  he  said,  with  vehement  agitation,  his 
face  flushing,  and  his  eye  lighting  up.  "  Why-what-have 
they  made  me  a  bankrupt  ?  " 

"Oh,  father,  dear  father  1 "  said  Maggie,  who  thought  that 
temble  word    reaUy  represented   the   fact;  "bear  it  welL 
because  we  love  youj   your  ohUdreu  will  always  love   you 
Tom  wUI  pay  them  all,    he  says  he  will,   when    he's  a 
man." 

She  felt  her  father  beginning  to  tremble;  his  voice  trembled 
too,  as  he  said,  after  a  few  moments : 

"Ay,  my  little  wench,  but  I  shall  never  live  twice  o'er." 

"But  perhaps  you  wUl  live  to  see  me  pay  everybody, 
father,"  said  Tom,  speaking  with  a  great  effort. 
_  "Ah,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  shaking  his  head  slowly, 
but  what's  broke  can  never  be  whole  again;  it  'ud  be  your 
doing,  not  mine."  Then  looking  up  at  him,  "You're  only 
sixteen;  it's  an  up-hill  fight  for  you,  but  you  mustn't  throw 
it  at  your  father;  the  raskills  have  been  too  many  for  him. 
I  ve  given  you  a  good  eddication,— that'll  start  you." 

Something  in  his  throat  half  choked  the  Inst  words;  the 
flush,  which  had  alarmed  his  children  because  it  had  so  often 
preceded  a  recurrence  of  paralysis,  had  subsided,  and  his  face 
looked  pale  and  tremulous.  Tom  said  nothing;  he  was  stiU 
struggling  against  his  inclination  to  rush  away.  His  father 
lo 
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remained  quiet  a  minute  or  two,  but  his  mind  did  not  seem 
to  be  wandering  again. 

"  Have  they  sold  me  up,  then?  "  he  said  more  calmly,  as  if 
he  were  possessed  simply  by  the  desire  to  know  what  had 


Everything  is  sold,  father;  but  we  don't  know  aU  about 
the  mill  and  the  land  yet,"  said  Tom,  anxious  to  ward  off 
any  question  leading  to  the  fact  that  Wakem  was  the  pur- 
chaser. 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  room  look  very  bare 
downstairs,  father,"  said  Maggie;  "  but  there's  your  chair  and 
the  bureau;  they're  not  gone." 

"Let  us  go;  help  me  down,  Luke, -I'll  go  and  see  every- 
thing, said  Mr.  Tulliver,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  stretching 
out  hij  other  hand  toward  Luke. 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  Luke,  as  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  master, 
you'll  make  up  your  mind  to't  a  bit  better  when  you've  seen 
iverything;  you'll  get  used  to't.  That's  what  my  mother 
says  about  her  shortness  o'  breath,— she  says  she's  made 
friends  wi't  now,  though  she  fought  again'  it  sore  when  it 
just  come  on. " 

Maggie  ran  on  before  to  see  that  all  was  right  in  the  dieary 
parlor,  where  the  fire,  dulled  by  the  frosty  sunshine,  seemed 
part  of  the  general  shabbiness.  She  turned  her  father's  chair 
and  pushed  aside  the  table  to  make  an  easy  way  for  him,  and 
then  stood  with  a  beating  heart  to  see  him  enter  and  look 
round  for  the  first  time.  Tom  advanced  before  him,  carrying 
the  leg-rest,  and  stood  beside  Maggie  on  the  hearth.  Of  those 
two  young  hearts  Tom's  suffered  the  most  unmixed  pain,  for 
Maggie,  with  all  her  keen  susceptibility,  yet  felt  as  if  the  sor- 
row made  larger  room  for  her  love  to  flow  in,  and  gave  breath- 
ing-space to  her  passionate  nature.  No  true  boy  feels  that ;  he 
would  rather  go  and  slay  the  Nemean  lion,  or  perform  any 
round  of  heroic  labors,  than  endure  perpetual  appeals  to  hU 
pity,  for  evils  over  which  he  can  maks  no  conquest. 

Mr.  Tulliver  paused  just  inside  the  door,  resting  on  Luke, 
and  looking  round  him  at  all  the  bare  places,  which  for  him  were 
filled  with  the  shadows  of  departed  objects,— the  daily  com- 
panions of  his  Ufe.     His  faculties  seemed  to  be  renewing 
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SX:T  '™'"  «^"'°«  '  ^°°«°«  -  '!>«  demonstration  of 

.S^ftS- Srt^-Sir  ^^^  "*'"'  -''•- 

"They've  left  the  big  Bible,"  he  said      "Tf>        ^ 
anJ  wvl^T  ^'""  ''"'  ^"'^  °P«°  l^f'-'e  him  at  the  fly-leaf 

Leer's  ch^'raX     %  '°"^'""*'  '^^''y'     -«'-   "- 
bed  before  li;-'  """"^  ""•"  ™^  "«'-'«  «•>""  «"  to  o"  last 

.enhe^ari^Uer;::^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hav7S5!r "''  ""-^  "P°'  Moss  for  the  money  a«  I  lent  him, 

"No  father,"  said  Tom;  "the  note  was  burnt." 
entts^d:    "  *"™^'  '"  "^^"^  ^  '''^  P«««  ''«-.  -d  pres- 
^  J  Ah-Elieabeth  Dodson-it's  eighteen  year  since  I  married 

J.^°T,  "T^  Ladyday,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  going  up  to  his 
side  and  lookmg  at  the  page  ^  ^ 

bodv  si      ^^'     .V'"^' "  y°"  "''^  "  P'«"y  J^»  tl'en,_every- 

Sv      R  'i'"""'^  ^  "'','^  *°  *^'"''  y°"  ■'^P'  your  go^^looTs 

"it  to  do^"  rr'*'^  "«*'''  •*^'''*  y°"  ^^'  me'ill-wiU- 

ter  orl^Vo^sHlL'^  ^°"~"^  P™"'^^'^  "»"  '^°*''«'  ^or  bet- 

"But  I  never  thought  it  'ud  be  so  for  worse  as  this,"  said 
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poor  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  the  strange,  scared  look  that  had 

come  over  her  of  late ;  "  and  my  poor  father  gave  me  away 

and  to  come  on  so  all  at  once " 

"Oh,  mother!  "  said  Maggie,  "don't  talk  in  that  way." 

"No,  T  know  you  won't  let  your  poor  mother  speak— that's 
been  the  way  all  my  life— your  father  never  minded  what  I 
said— it  'ud  have  been  o'  no  use  for  me  to  beg  and  pray— and 
it  'ud  be  no  use  now,  not  if  I  was  to  go  down  o'  my  hands  and 
knees " 

"Don't  say  so,  Bessy,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  whose  pride,  in 
these  first  moments  of  humiliation,  was  in  abeyance  to  the 
sense  of  some  justice  in  his  wife's  reproach.  "  If  there's  any- 
thing left  as  I  could  do  to  make  you  amends,  I  wouldn't  say 
you  nay." 

"  Then  we  might  stay  here  and  get  a  living,  and  I  might 
keep  among  my  own  sisters,— and  me  been  such  a  good  wife  to 
you,  and  never  crossed  you  from  week's  end  to  week's  end— 
and  they  all  say  so— they  say  it  'ud  be  nothing  but  right,  only 
you're  so  turned  against  Wakem." 

"  Mother,"  said  Tom,  severely,  "  this  is  not  the  time  to  talk 
about  that." 

"Let  her  be,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver.     "Say  what  you  mean. 


"Why,  now  the  mill  and  the  land's  all  Wakem' s,  and  he's 
got  everything  in  his  hands,  what's  the  use  o'  setting  your 
face  against  him,  when  he  says  you  may  stay  here,  and 
speaks  as  fair  as  can  be,  and  says  you  may  manage  the 
business,  and  have  thirty  shilling  a-week,  and  a  horse  to 
ride  about  to  market?  And  where  have  we  got  to  put  our 
heads?  We  must  go  into  one  o'  the  cottages  in  the  vil- 
lage,—and  me  and  my  children  brought  down  to  that,— and 
all  because  you  must  set  your  mind  against  folks  till  there's 
no  turning  you. " 

Mr.  Tulliver  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  trembling. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like  wi'  me,  Bessy,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice;  "I've  been  the  bringing  of  you  to  poverty— this 
world's  too  many  for  me— I'm  nought  but  a  bankrupt;  it's  no 
use  standing  up  for  anything  now." 

"Father,"  said  Tom,  "I  don't  agree  with  my  mother  or  my 
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S;""V'^'"''*  '^^^  y°"  ""Bht  to  submit  to  be  under 

:esse  i^a^tbr/ou^rier-  -'  -  - «- — 

dav  ^'ow.'"'"''  ?'■'""'  ^"^  "°  ""*'  I'^«  J""i  "nough  for  thi. 
m  Jy  for  me  •'  ^°""*  "gain-tbis  world's  been  too 
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AK   ITEM   ADMD   TO   THE   FAMILY   BBGISTER. 

IoJ^^'k  ^"  "T*"'  °^  renunciation  and  submission  was  fol 
«L1?^  '"y"  °V!°''°'  "'"88'«  •"  the  miller's  mL^  the 
fbmtvtoTmT^:    !-«l"y»t'e°ga  brought  with  itTcre^sng 

S:rrbr  rfoid"rs:]i^\rbi:rt'"«  r^^^^^^ 

^emsel^es  to  be  tetheredtr?then:far;?uUu^VS 
TulUver  thought  th^'ulfiSnt  of  h     pTomiseT  Be™  ^' 

»Hnn      1^    '  ^^  '*  ''""''^  °°'  ^  "^y  elsewhere  to  get  a  situ" 
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that  every  now  and  then  flashed  on  them  furtively  when  their 
backs  were  turned.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of  needing  their 
help  could  have  made  it  an  easier  alternative  to  take  their  ad- 
vice. 

But  the  strongest  influence  of  all  was  the  love  of  the  old 
premises  where  he  had  run  about  when  he  was  a  boy,  just  as 
Tom  had  done  iter  him.  The  Tullivers  had  lived  on  this 
spot  for  genera  ions,  and  he  had  sat  listening  on  a  low  stool  on 
winter  evenings  whUe  his  father  talked  of  the  old  half-tim- 
bered mill  that  had  been  there  before  the  last  great  floods 
which  damaged  it  so  that  his  grandfather  nulled  it  down  and 
buUt  the  new  one.  It  was  when  he  got  able  to  walk  about  and 
look  a  all  the  old  objects  that  he  felt  the  strain  of  his  cling- 
ing affection  for  the  old  home  as  part  of  his  life,  part  of  him- 
self. He  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  himself  living  on  any  other 
spot  than  this,  where  he  knew  the  sound  of  every  gate  door, 
and  felt  that  the  shape  and  color  of  every  roof  and  weather- 
stain  and  broken  hillock  was  good,  because  his  growing  senses 
had  been  fed  on  them.  Our  instructed  vagrancy,  which  was 
hardly  time  to  linger  by  the  hedgerows,  but  runs  away  early 
to  the  tropics,  and  is  at  home  with  palms  and  baiyans,— 
which  is  nourished  on  books  of  travel  and  stretches  the  theatre 
<rf  Its  imagination  to  the  Zambesi,— can  hardly  get  a  dim  no- 
tion of  what  an  old-fashioned  man  like  TuUiver  felt  for  this 
spot,  where  all  his  memories  centred,  and  where  life  seemed 
like  a  familiar  smooth-handled  tool  that  the  fingers  clutch  with 
lo-.ing  ease.  And  just  now  he  was  living  in  that  freshened 
memory  of  the  far-off  time  which  comes  to  us  in  the  passive 
hours  of  recovery  from  sickness. 

"  Ay,  Luke,"  he  said  one  afternoon,  as  he  stood  looking  over 
the  orchard  gate,  "I  remember  the  day  they  planted  those 
a,pple-trees.  My  father"  was  a  huge  man  for  planting,— it  was 
like  a  merry-making  to  him  to  get  a  cart  full  o'  youug  trees; 
and  I  used  to  stand  i'  the  cold  with  him,  andfoUow  him  about 
like     dog." 

Then  he  turned  round,  and  leaning  against  the  gate-post, 
looked  at  the  opposite  buildings. 

"  The  old  mill  'ud  miss  me,  I  think,  Luke.  There's  a  story 
aa  when  the  mill  changes  hands,  the  river's  angry;  I've  heard 
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my  father  «.y  it  many  a  time.     There's  no  telling  whether 

fi,.  ^^l  ^"'"^'^  ^"^e.  ''"k  soothing  sympathy,  "what  wi' 

1  ve  seen  i  my  time.-things  often  looks  comical:  there's  the 
bacon  fat  WI' our  last  pig  run  away  like  butte^-ftleate^ 
nought  but  a  acratchin'."  '     " '®*^«« 

J'  ]f\i'"^  "  i*  I*  ''"8  yesterday,  now,"  Mr.  Tulliver  went 

as  iwo  peas.  Here  Mr.  Tulliver  put  his  stick  betwBPn  >,;. 
S'recd^'  T  f /-«f-'»=^.  fo'the  greater  eS^rnt^ 
evL  ^K  '  ''l"■«^"^™PPed  from  him  in  fragments,  a-  if  he 
every  other  moment  lost  narration  in  vision.  "  I  wa^  a  ittl! 
chap  no  higher  ^uch  than  my  mother's  knee,-she  w^  Jl« 
mIk  ^/''"^f '  Gri"y  and  me,_and  so' I  tafd  to  h^ 
Mother,' I  said,  '  shall  we  have  plum-pudding  eZu  lyZ' 
cause  o'  the  malt-house? '  She  used  to  Lu  me  o^tS^^Slhw 
dymg  day.  She  was  but  a  young  woman  when  she  died  Z 
motter  was.  But  it's  forty  W  year  since  2ytS  7e 
aaJt-house,  and  it  isn't  many  days  out  of  'em  all  as  I  haven't 

^'t«l"'*°f ''^"^*^"'"''  «>«  fi™t  thing  in  tremlLg 
-aU  weathers,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end      I  should  To  off 

Z^t'T^lT-?''^^-  J^'"'^''  ''•'^*«  ""  ^  I'd  lost  mJ 
'm  gall  me  S  h  t"^'^*'  '"^  ^  '°°''  "*  '''-*'"'  J"""^' 

Jit^'  "'',"  "^^  T^"^^'  "y"'"'^  •»  a  deal  better  here  nor  in 

sfflTalZno?,?'"".*™:-^'''*^*'"*  ^"^K^"^  ^lik".  and  the 
stiles  all  another  sort,  an'  oat-cake  i'  some  places,  tow'rt  th' 
Wd_o'^tie  Floss,  there.     It's  poor  work,  chLging  ytrll 

"B«t  I  doubt,  Luke,  they'll  be  for  getting  rid  o-  Ben,  and 
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making  you  ,!o  with  a  ladj  and  I  mu.t  help  a  bit  wi'  the  miU. 
You'll  have  a  worse  place."  "•»  mm. 

"Ne'er  mind,  sir,"  said  Luke,  "I  sha'n't  plague  mysen 
I'n  been  w,  you  twenty  year,  an'  you  can't  get  TwentTyea; 
wi'  wh.stlm'  for  'em,  no  more  nor  you  can  make  the  trees 
grow:  you  m«n  wait  till  God  A'mighty  sends  'em.     I  can't 

thfrr^Mr'""'  ""'  '""'  ''""'''  ' ««"'t.-you  niver  knowtu 
what  they'll  gri])e  you. "  ./  "  uut 

The  walk  was  finished  in  silence  after  this,  for  Luke  had 
disburthened  himself  of  thoughts  to  an  exten't  thaf  left  hU 
conversational  resources  quite  barren,  and  Mr.  TuUiver  had 

cSf  r^'v  T'i'"'""'  intoapainful  meditation  on  t^e 
choice  of  hardships  before  him.  Maggie  noticed  that  he  was 
.musually  absent  that  ev-ening  at  tea;  and  afterward  he  s^ 

hTl'^!  7'.  i"  ^V^'^''  '°°'''°8  «'  *''«  8'°"°",  moving 
iZ  ri    \^  "^"^'"^  ^'^  ^'^^  f™-"  *'">«  to  t^e.     Then  he 

^^.M^  "'  ""T  ''^"'"^«''  ^^^  ^'^  ■'"'"i-K  opposite  him! 
then  at  Maggie,  who,  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing,  wTintenseT; 

SuddeX  "h  ^r  l'^'^\«°-«  ^--"-l  -  herUer's  m  nt 
fiercely.^  "^  *"  ^^''  '^'^  ''""'«  *»"«  l"8e  coal 

said  his  wife,  looking  up  in  alaim;  "  it's  very  wasteful,  bre^- 
mg  the  coal,  aad  we've  got  hardly  any  large  coal  lef^  and  I 
don't  know  where  the  rest  is  to  come  from." 

f>,ri,f°°'^  ^''^.  y°"''^  ^"*'«  ^°  ''e"  to-night,  are  you,  fa- 
ther?" said  Maggie;  "you  seem  uneasy." 

"Why  how  is  it  Tom  doesQ't  come?"  said  Mr.  Tulliver 
impatiently.  i^iivoi, 

■TIT  'In^y"  "^  '*  '™®^     I  """»*  «o  and  get  his  supper  " 
rol  "™'"'  ''^'"-^  '^°->l'"knittingrandleav"nr^he 

"H?Mi\"if''  "P""  half. past  eight,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver 
it  «t  h»  K^'™  ""'"•  .*^'''  S°  ^""^  set  the  big  Bible,  and  open 
t  pen'lSk." ''  "'"'  ^'^"^'''"«'=  '«'  "^^^  ^"-^  3«t 
Maggie  obeyed,  wondering;  but  her  fatter  gave  no  further 
orders,  and  only  sat  listening  for  Tom's  footfall  on  the  gr^el 
apparently  irritated  by  the  wind,  which  had  risen,  and Ta^ 
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roaring  so  as  to  drown  all  other  sounds      Th-,« 
light  in  his  eyes  that  rather  frightened  mLX  r/h«  '"f 
wish  that  Tom  would  come,  too  **    '         ^'"^  ^ 

wh;Tt\';roi^s:t  tt  'v-r*^-  ■':  -  -'^^^  -r. 
.uSrs^r^;otsaKr-^- 

yourself^  J,,st  as  you  li.e.  ana'Ton-t  sp!aT  t^';  u'r"  "  "^ 
.uicri^^Iretr^jT' "'--/■ -''We.  "he 

;'Come,  come,  you're  late;  I  want  you." 
lou  sit  down,  all  of  vou  "  sai.)  Mr  T.,ir 

Stop  m  the  old  place,  and  I'll  serve  under  VVakem    anH   T' 

w  ■^iSthTttr-'-iiy  T'--  -'^^^^ 

it  f«  ti"  „  '.         '   ~'^''™  ^"  ^°'««  rose,—"  they'll  havH 

ThV'f  .:een\rma':yrm:'r  ^-tf  gi;:.;^r''; 
was  no  raskill-  I'm  In  V7     .  I*" '"'"  ^'  ^""^^'^^  '^  !>« 

z^.  ^  ir  5rr  r  • -t- ■-  ^^ 
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He  pauied,  and  looked  on  the  ground.     Then  suddenly  r»i» 
tag  bia  head,  he  said,  in  a  louder  yet  deeper  tone  ■ 

"But  I  won't  forgive  him  I  I  know  what  they  say  he 
never  meant  me  any  harm.  That's  the  way  Old  Hariy  props 
up  the  raskills.  He's  been  at  the  bottom  of  everythingT  but 
he  8  a  fane  gentleman,_I  know,  I  know.  I  shouldn't  ha' 
gone  to  law,  they  say.  But  who  made  it  so  as  there  was  no 
arbitratin  ,  and  no  justice  to  be  got?  It  signifies  nothing  to 
hun,  I  know  that;  he's  one  o'  them  fine  t  nUemen  as  get 
money  by  doing  business  for  poorer  folks,  and  when  he's  made 
beggars  of  'em  he'll  give  'em  charity.  I  won't  forgive  himi 
I  wish  he  might  be  punished  with  shame  till  his  own  son  'ud 
like  to  forget  him.  I  wish  he  may  do  summat  as  they'd  make 
hun  work  at  the  treadmill!  But  he  won't, -he's  too  big  a 
raskill  to  let  the  law  lay  hold  on  him.  And  you  mind  this 
Tom,-you  never  forgive  him,  neither,  if  you  mean  to  be  my 
son.  There'll  maybe  come  a  time  when  you  may  make  him 
feel;  it  11  never  come  to  me;  Tn  got  my  head  under  the  yoke 
Now  write— write  it  i'  the  Bible." 

"Oh,  father,  what?"  said  Maggie,  sinking  down  by  his 
knee,  pale  and  trembling.  "It's  wicked  to  curse  and  bear 
malice." 

"It   isn't  wicked,  I  teU  you,"  said  her  father,  fiercely. 
It  s  wicked  as  the  raskiUs  should  prosper;  it's  the  DeTU's 
doing.     Do  as  I  tell  you,  Tom.     Write." 

"  What  am  I  to  write?  "  said  Tom,  with  gloomy  submission. 
T  V  ,'^  ^  "  ^°'""  '"**'"'  ^""^^  TuUiver,  took  service  under 
John  Wakem,  the  man  as  had  helped  to  ruin  him,  because  I'd 
promised  my  wife  to  make  her  what  amends  I  could  for  her 
trouble,  and  because  I  wanted  to  die  in  th'  old  place  where  I 
was  bom  and  my  father  was  bom.  Put  that  i'  the  right 
words-you  know  how-and  then  write,  as  I  don't  forgive 
Wakem  for  all  that;  and  for  all  I'll  serve  him  honest,  I  wish 
evil  may  befall  him.     Write  that." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  Tom's  pen  moved  along  the 
paper;  Mrs.  Tulliver  looked  soared,  and  Maggie  trembled  like 
a  leaf. 

"Now  let  me  hear  what  you've  wrote,"  said  Mr.  Tulliver 
Tom  read  aloud  slowly. 
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"  Orno-  f  t:'  T  'r  ■"-"  Thorn- Tu"/,^'.'  '^^  ''•' 
^  <!»""•  ^8ie.". aid  Torn.     «I,A««ttit.'. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A   VABIATIO.y    or    PKOTKHTANTIXM    IIXKNOW.V   TO    BMgUKT. 

JofRXETiNo  down  the  Rhone  on  a  summer's  day,  you  have 
perhaps  felt  the  sunshine  made  dreary  by  those  ruined  villages 
which  stud  the  banks  in  certain  parts  of  its  course,  telling  how 
the  swift  rivor  once  rose,  like  oii  augry,  destroying  god,  sweep- 
ing down  the  feeble  generations  whose  breath  is  in  their  nostrils, 
and  making  their  dwellings  a  desolation.     Strange  contrast, 
you  may  have  thought,  between  the  effect  produced  on  us  by 
these  dismal  remnants  of  commonplace  houses,  which  in  their 
best  days  were  but  the  sign  of  a  sordid  life,  belonging  in  all  its 
details  to  our  own  vulgar  era,  and  the  effect  produced  by  those 
ruins  on  the  castled  Ithiue,  whi(  b  have  crumbled  and  mellowed 
into  such  l.iirmony  with  the  green  and  rocky  steeps  that  they 
seem  to  have  a  natural  fitness,  like  the  mountain-pine;  nay, 
even  in  the  day  when  they  were  built  tliey  nmst  have  had  this 
fitness,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  by  an  earth-born  race,  who 
had  inherited  from  their  mighty  parent  a  sublime  instinct  of 
form.     And  that  was  a  day  of  romance  I     If  those  robber- 
barons  were  somewhat  grim  and  drunken  ogres,  they  had  a 
certain  grandeur  of  the  wild  btast  in  them,— they  were  forest 
boars  with  tusks,  tearing  and  rending,  not  the  ordinary  domes- 
tic grunter;  they  represented  the  demon  fories  forever  in  col- 
lision with  beauty,  virtue,  and  the  gentle  uses  of  life;  they 
made  a  fine  contrast  in  the  picture  with  the  wandering  min- 
strel, the  soft-lipped  princess,  the  pious  recluse,  and  the  timid 
Israelite.     That  was  a  time  of  color,  when  the  sunlight  fell  on 
glancing  steel  and  floating  bauners;  a  time  of  adventure  and 
fierce  struggle,— nay,  of  living,  religious  art  and  religious  en- 
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the  infidel  stLThorinthlr^ ''''''"•'''*"  '■'•'  »>«'■"« 

beloug  to  tl.e  grand  hi»torio  lif«  Jk  "  "'  '"""'y '  ""'J' 

me  tl.e  vision  fJ  «»  ecC      Blull'drfifn't^r VT*"  ""  '"' 

and  I  have  a  cruel  e'Lw^tio  2  Zh  Si"'  """"'"'"'■• 
tracesof  were  partof  a  gross  sun.  oUb^'triitrZT  ^'n 
l.^.wept.ntot,.esan.eob,ivio..  with  t.e  ^i:^:^^ 

on  the  banks  of  th«  FlT^^!      v.*  ,^        °''l-f»»'>ioned  family  life 

to  lift  atttfe  W^f^t  Sere  'TtTs  r^'dV 
you  say,  this  of  the  Tullivers  aid  XL  •  »  .""'^.d  life, 
sublime  principles,  no  ^•nZ::^-,,^^':^;::'^'^^^^^^  "'  '"' 
mg  faith;  moved  bv  noriH  n*  *!,„  ""°' "o active,  self-renounc- 

sions  which  createtrar/shad  wS  ^r"'""^^'"'  '""'■ 
without  that  primitive   ro,,„K  .,      i    •.      f  ^'^  ""^  ""■»«; 
submissiverillZd  tol  «f.  Wf  ^  °^  *'^*"'  'J"**  !>"" 
nature  hai  wr£,  wt^givt  fi'^^^^^^^^^^^  "'  '"'^' 

^^^:^s^r:!t=i^S^s?-^^^^ 

little  trace  of  religion,  still  less  of  a  distinctivelv  r>,!L 
creed.     Their  belifif  in  fi,«  tt  uwimctively  Christian 

itself  at  all  seems  to  be  t.J^"'''"'  '"  "  ""  ''  "'^■^««'» 
notions,  though  he  d  wi^h  f  "  ^'«'°  ^'°'''  "'"^  ""-^"l 
no  stanWrX 'dtr:i;t?tort^'  crid  n'ot^T 
among  such  people;  you  are  stifled  f;r  w^t  of  an  7! 
toward  something  beautiful,  great,  or  noble^oa  areT  > 
w^tii  these  dull  men  and  womL,  as  a  kin'5'^;,f^SSonTut 
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of  keeping  with  the  earth  on  which  they  live,— with  this  rich 
plain  where  the  great  river  flows  forever  onward,  and  links 
the  small  pulse  of  the  old  English  town  with  the  beatings  of 
the  world's  mighty  heart.  A  vigorous  superstition,  that  lashes 
its  gods  or  lashes  its  own  back,  seems  to  be  more  congruous 
with  the  mystery  of  the  human  lot,  than  the  mental  condition 
of  these  emmet-like  Dodsons  and  TuUivers. 

I  share  with  you  this  sense  of  oppressive  narrowness ;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  it,  if  we  care  to  understand 
how  it  acted  on  the  lives  of  Tom  and  Maggie,— how  it  has 
acted  on  young  natures  in  many  generations,  that  in  the  on- 
ward tendency  of  human  things  have  risen  above  the  mental 
level  of  the  generation  before  them,  to  which  they  have  been 
nevertheless  tied  by  the  strongest  fibres  of  their  hearts.  The 
suffering,  whether  of  martyr  pr  victim,  which  belongs  to  every 
historical  advance  of  mankind,  is  represented  in  this  way  in 
every  town,  and  by  hundreds  of  obscure  hearths;  and  we  need 
not  shrink  from  this  comparison  of  small  things  with  great; 
for  does  not  science  tell  us  thr.t  its  highest  striving  is  after 
the  ascertainment  of  a  unity  which  shall  bind  the  smallest 
things  with  the  greatest?  In  natural  science,  I  have  under- 
stood, there  is  nothing  petty  to  the  mind  that  has  a  large 
vision  of  relations,  and  to  which  every  single  object  suggests 
a  vast  sum  of  conditions.  It  is  surely  the  same  with  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life. 

Certainly  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Dodsons  and 
TuUivers  were  of  too  specific  a  kind  to  be  arrived  at  deduc- 
tively, from  the  statement  that  they  were  part  of  the  Protes- 
tant population  of  Great  Britain,  Their  theory  of  life  had  its 
core  of  soundness,  as  all  theories  must  have  on  which  decent 
and  prosperous  families  have  been  reared  and  have  flourished; 
but  it  had  the  very  slightest  tincture  of  theology.  If,  in  the 
maiden  days  of  the  Dodson  sisters,  their  Bibles  opened  more 
easily  at  some  parts  than  others,  it  was  because  of  dried  tulip- 
petals,  which  had  been  distributed  quite  impartially,  without 
preference  for  the  historical,  devotional,  or  doctrinal.  Their 
religion  was  of  a  simple,  semi-pagan  kind,  but  there  was  no 
heresy  in  it,— if  heresy  properly  means  choice,- for  they 
didn't  know  there  was  any  other  religion,  except  that  of 
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HnT^'f*,'!'  Z^'"^  "PP'""*^  *°  ™"  ^  *""»"«».  lite  asthma. 
How  ,A»«W  they  know?    The  vicar  of  their  pleasant  ru^^ 

and  one  who  had  a  joke  always  ready  for  a  bloominR  fen.ale 
parishioner.     The  religion  of  the  Dodsons  consisted  fnZ^ 
^iJ!^    JV^  customary  and  respectable:  it  was  necessary 
fnH  f  ?  w,:  '■'"  °°'  """'"^  °°'  ^^  •'""«<!  ^  tl'e  church-yard 
more  dimly  understood  perils;  but  it  was  of  equal  necessity  to 

no  t  WH    T!r  ""'°?P«^«l'«ble  will.     A  Dodson  would 

or  that  belonged  to  that  eternal  fitness  of  things  which  wS 
plamly  mdicated  in  the  practice  of  the  most  substfntTal  parU^ 
rtrfa:."hV^  *'*'  fam^y  traditions,_such  as  obedience Lpax- 
ents  faithfulness  to  kindred,  industry,  rigid  honesty,  thrift 
the  thorough  scouring  of  wooden  and  copper  uten  ils  the 
hoarding  of  coins  likely  to  disappear  from  the  currency  the 
production  of  first-rate  commodities  for  the  market  and  Se 
general  preference  of  whatever  was  home-made.  The  Dod! 
sons  were  a  very  proud  race,  and  their  pride  lay  in  the  utter 

mlT^  °J  ""'  ''"™  *°  *^  ^^^"^  "■*•'  "  "reach  of  t  " 
ditional  duty  or  propriety.  A  wholesome  pride  in  many 
respects  since  it  identified  honor  with  perfect  integru/ 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  faithfulness  to  admitted  rules  and 
society  owes  some  worthy  qualities  in  many  of  her  members  to 
mothers  of  the  Dodson  class,  who  made  their  butteTand  the  r 

wUrlth^'ri'  '^^^  '^"  disgraced  to  make"  othe:. 
Zllr,  I  f fu    "^^r."'  "^^  °«^«'"  *  Godson  motto,  still 

less  to  seem  rich  though  being  poor;  rather,  the  family  bad™ 
was  to  be  honest  and  rich,  and  not  only  rich,  but  richer  thf^ 
was  supposed.  To  live  respected,  and  have  the  proper  beait^ 
at  your  funeral,  waa  an  achievement  of  the  ends  of  existence 
that  would  be  entirely  nullified  if,  on  the  reading  of  your^l, 
you  sank  in  the  opinion  of  your  fellow-men,  either  by  tur^ 

n  a  canT"'  *''"  *''^  'T"''^'  "'  "^  ^«"-«  ^-^  -<>-" 
ma  capricious  manner,  without  strict  regard  to  degrees  of 

The  .J?';"8^**""'g™°»t  always  be  done  toward  kindred, 
ihe  right  thmg  was  to  correct  them  severely,  if  they  were 
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other  than  a  credit  to  the  family,  but  still  not  to  alienate  from 
them  the  smallest  rightful  share  in  the  family  shoe-buckles 
and  other  property.  A  conspicuous  quality  in  the  Dodson 
character  was  its  genuineness;  its  vices  and  virtues  alike  were 
phases  of  a  proud  honest  egoism,  which  had  a  hearty  uiblike 
to  whatever  made  against  its  own  credit  and  interest,  and 
would  be  frankly  hard  of  speech  to  inconvenient  "kin,"  but 
would  never  forsake  or  ignore  them,— would  not  let  them  want 
bread,  but  only  require  them  to  eat  it  with  bitter  herbs. 

The  same  sort  of  traditional  belief  ran  in  the  TuUiver  veins, 
but  it  was  carried  in  richer  blood,  having  elements  of  generous 
imprudence,  warm  affection,  and  hot-tempered  rashness.  Mr. 
TuUiver's  grandfather  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  one  Ralph  Tulliver,  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow 
who  had  ruined  himself.  Itas  likely  enough  that  the  clever 
Balph  was  a  high  liver,  rode  spirited  horses,  and  was  very 
decidedly  of  his  own  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  >  Dodson  who  had  ruined  himself;  it  was 
not  the  way  of  that  family. 

If  such  were  the  views  of  life  on  which  the  Dodsons  and 
TuUivers  had  been  reared  in  the  praiseworthy  past  of  Pitt 
and  high  prices,  you  will  infer  from  what  you  already  know 
concerning  the  state  of  society  in  St.  Ogg's,  that  there  had 
been  no  highly  modifying  influence  to  act  on  them  in  their 
maturer  life.  It  was  still  possible,  even  in  that  later  time  of 
anti-Catholic  preaching,  for  people  to  hold  many  pagan  ideas, 
and  believe  themselves  good  church-people,  notwithstanding; 
so  we  need  hardly  feel  any  surprise  at  the  fact  that  Mr.  TuUi- 
ver, though  a  regular  church-goer,  recorded  his  vindietiveness 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his^ible.  It  was  not  that  any  harm  could 
be  said  concerning  the  vicar  of  that  charming  rural  parish  to 
which  Dorlcote  Mill  belonged;  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  fam- 
ily, an  irreproachable  bachelor,  of  elegant  pursuits,— had  tak- 
en honors  and  held  a  fellowship.  Mr.  Tulliver  regarded  him 
with  dutiful  respect,  as  he  did  everything  else  belonging  to  the 
church-service;  but  he  considered  that  church  was  one  thing 
and  common-sense  another,  and  he  wanted  nobody  to  tell  him 
what  common-sense  was.  Certain  seeds  which  are  required  to 
find  a  nidus  for  themselves  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
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often  a  stimulus,  and  uroduBsT .„  „  T      ?  "wutepatn  is 

rr?ara:SiiH?rsa-^^^^ 

ure..ms,  that  Maggie  was  strangely  old  for  her  vp»r»  m  1    ^ 
beginninKtohavea«Hll  cT  And  now  her  lot  was 
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every  morning  and  evening,  and  became  more  and  more  silent 
in  the  short  intervals  at  home;  what  was  there  to  sa;?  One 
day  was  like  another;  and  Tom's  interest  in  life,  driven  back 
and  crushed  on  every  other  side,  was  concentrating  itself  into 
the  one  channel  of  ambitious  resistance  to  misfortune.  The 
peculiarities  of  his  father  and  mother  were  very  irksome  to 
him,  now  they  were  laid  bare  of  all  the  softening  accompani- 
ments of  an  easy,  prosperous  home;  for  Tom  had  very  clear, 
prosaic  eyes,  not  apt  to  be  dimmed  by  mists  of  feeling  or  imag- 
ination. Poor  Mrs.  Tulliver,  it  seemed,  would  never  recover 
her  old  self,  her  placid  household  activity;  how  could  she? 
The  objects  among  which  her  mind  had  moved  complacently 
were  all  gone, — all  the  little  hopes  and  schemes  and  specula- 
tions, all  the  pleasant  little  cares  about  her  treasures  which 
had  made  the  world  quite  comprehensible  to  her  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  since  she  had  made  her  first  purchase  of  the 
sugar-tongs,  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  from  her,  and 
she  remained  bewildered  in  this  empty  life.  Why  that  should 
have  happened  to  her  which  had  not  happened  to  other  women 
remained  an  insoluble  question  by  which  she  expressed  her 
perpetual  ruminating  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
It  was  piteous  to  see  the  comely  woman  getting  thinner  and 
more  worn  under  a  bodily  as  well  as  mental  restlessness,  which 
made  her  often  wander  about  the  empty  house  after  her  work 
was  done,  until  Maggie,  becoming  alarmed  about  her,  would 
seek  her,  and  bring  her  down  by  telling  her  how  it  vexed  Tom 
that  she  was  injuring  her  health  by  never  sitting  down  and 
resting  herself.  Yet  amidst  this  helpless  imbecility  there  was 
a  touching  trait  of  humble,  self-devoting  maternity,  which 
made  Maggie  feel  tenderly  toward  her  poor  mother  amidst  all 
the  little  wearing  griefs  caused  by  her  mental  feebleness. 
She  would  let  Maggie  do  none  of  the  work  that  was  heaviest 
and  most  soiling  to  the  hands,  and  was  quite  peevish  whea 
Maggie  attempted  to  relieve  her  from  her  grate-brushmg  and 
scouring :  "  Let  it  alone,  my  dear ;  your  hands  'uU  get  as  hard 
as  hard,"  she  would  say;  "  it's  your  mother's  place  to  do  that. 
I  can' t  do  the  sewing — my  eyes  fail  me. "  And  she  would  still 
brush  and  carefully  tend  Maggie's  hair,  which  she  had  become 
reconciled  to,  in  spite  of  its  refusal  to  curl,  now  it  was  so  long 
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Tll^T^-  u^***'"  "^  °°*  ^"'Po*  "J^ild.  and,  in  general 
would  ha^e  been  niuch  better  if  she  had  be^n  qu  t^dffferent  • 

fl  fou'T.'^^/T  "°  '''""«'*  ""  ""  -"^'l  person  : 
^d  th«^  .t  "^"'  *°r''  °°  ^  *•"«  "^^of  *!>"  young  thine 
and  the  mother  pleased  herself  with  wearing  out  her  o^^ 

But  the  constant  presence  of  her  mother's  reeretfiil  h«^^ 
derment  was  less  painful  to  Maggie  than  th^t  ofhel  faK 
sullen,  incommunicatire  depression.     As  long  as  the  pa^aJvL 
was  upon  hun   and  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  alwayHe  in  a 
childlike  condition  of  dependence, -as  long  aslew^  still 

tiSof  p  t'vLtr'  1  "V-"»''«'-Ma«gie  h'ad  felt  the'r^g 
tide  of  pitying  love  almost  as  an  inspiration,  a  new  power  that 
would  make  the  most  difficult  life  easy  for  his  sale  but  „n^ 
^d  of  childlike  dependence,  there  kIj  comi  ;  S  i^"^ 

ve^™Tr'''*'°°  °*  P^P"^"' '"  '""^S^  contrast  witThUoW 
vehement  communicativeness  and  high  spirit;  and  this  iLZi 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  th'e  dull  e^e  nTer 
brightening  with  any  eagerness  or  any  joy.  It  is  someaZ 
cruelly  moomprehensible  to  youthful  natures,  this  somtef 
amenessm  middle-aged  and  elderly  people,  ^hose  MehL 
resulted  in  disappointment  and  discontent,  o  whose  faces^ 
snnle  becomes  so  strange  that  the  sad  lines  all  about  the  Ips 
and  brow  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  it  hurries  awav 
agam  for  want  of  a  welcome.  "  Why  will  they  notSZ 
and  be  glad  sometimes?  "  thinks  young  elasticitjr.     "  It  wouW 

Sff  ^-  !l  ^"^  "'  *P*  *°  "''"^  impatience  even  in  the 
filial  affection  that  streams  forth  in  nothing  but  tenderness 
and  pity  m  the  time  of  more  obvious  affliction  '^""^'^^^ 

Mr  Tulliver  lingered  nowhere  away  from  home;  he  hurried 
away  from  market,  he  refused  all  invitations  to  st^y  andX 

ellH  f  ?''' '"  '^'.  *'°™^^  ''^"'  ^'^  ^'^1^'i  o'^  business.  He 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  his  lot.  There  was  no  attitude 
nwhich  his  pride  did  notfeel  its  bruises;  and  in  all  behavrr 
toward  him,  whether  kind  or  cold,  he  detected  an  aJlusioTto 
the  change  in  h.s  circumstances.     Even  the  days  on  which 

niss  w^eTo^  Kf'rr?*''  '''°'  ^-"^  '"1"'-  '°*°  *«  bn-- 
aesa  were  not  so  black  to  him  as  those  market-days  on  which 
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he  had  met  several  creditors  who  had  accepted  a  composition 
from  him.     To  save  something  toward  the  repayment  of  those 
creditors  was  the  object  toward  which  he  was  now  bending  all 
his  thoughts  and  efforts ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  all- 
compelling  demand  of  his  nature,  the  somewhat  profuse  man, 
who  hated  t->  be  stinted  or  to  stint  any  one  else  in  his  own 
house,    was    gradually   metamorphosed   into   the    keen-eyed 
grudger  of  morsels.     Mrs.  TuUiver  could  not  economize  enough 
to  satisfy  him,  in  their  food  and  firing;  and  he  would  eat 
nothing  himself  but  what  was  of  the  coarsest  quality.     Tom, 
though  depressed  and  strongly  repelled  by  his  father's  suUen- 
ness,  and  the  dreariness  of  home,  entered  thoroughly  into  his 
father's  feelings  about  paying  the  creditors ;  and  the  poor  lad 
brought  his  first  quarter's  Hjioney,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
achievement,  and  gave  it  to  his  father  to  put  into  the  tin  box 
which  held  the  savings.     The  little  store  of  sovereigns  in  the 
tin  box  seemed  to  be  the  only  sight  that  brought  a  faint  beam 
of  pleasure  into  the  miller's  eyes, — faint  and  transient,  for  it 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  thought  that  the  time  would  be  long- 
perhaps  longer  than  his  life,— before  the  narrow  savings  could 
remove  the  hateful  incubus  of  debt.     A  deficit  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  the  accumulating  interest,  seemed 
a  deep  pit  to  fill  with  the  savings  from  thirty  shillings  a- week, 
even  when  Tom's  probable  savings  were  to  be  added.     On  this 
one  point  there  was  entire  comman'ty  of  feeling  in  the  four 
widely  differing  beings  who  sat  round  the  dying  fire  of  sticks, 
which  made  a  cheap  warmth  for  them  on  the  verge  of  bed- 
time.    Mrs.  TuUiver  carried  the  proud  integrity  of  the  Dod- 
sons  in  her  blood,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  think  that,  to 
wrong  people  of  their  money,  which  was  another  phrase  for 
debt,  was  a  sort  of  moral  pillory ;  it  would  have  been  wicked- 
ness, to  her  mind,  to  have  run  counter  to  her  husband's  desire 
to  "do  the  right  thing,"  and  retrieve  his  name.     She  had  a 
confused,  dreamy  notion  that,  if  the  creditors  were  all  paid, 
her  plate  and  linen  ought  to  come  back  to  her;  but  she  had  an 
inbred  perception  that  while  people  owed  money  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  they  couldn't  rightly  call  anything  their  own. 
She  murmured  a  little  that  Mr.  TuUiver  so  perr mptorily  re- 
fused to  receive  anything  in  repayment  from ,'  Ir.  and  Mrs. 
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into  the  kite'  ,„  Zl^eZ'  that  w^M^'^^r  "'.'  *"  """"Kf'" 
supper  than  usual  for  Cm  °"^^  ""'"  »  be't^' 

readers  in  the^seC^of  wfde  eo„?'''  ?  •*'"'  ''"^''''  "^  ""^^ 
losophy,  according  \rwhTcheveXr''  "^-l 'i^o  P^- 
any  trouble  of  ours.  Theirf  ^°*  "«''*''  ''^^^  ^"1^°°' 
pocket  by  me  is  to  L  look  J  .  A  "t^  tradesman  is  out  of 
thatsomLireWs^rli^i  .™"^\*''«  «e^ene  certainty 
and  since  the^e  ^st  bt^d  ,Z  ^f  1?^ 'r  "^^  «'-' 
mere  egoism  not  to  like  that  lit  ^  T''*^'  ^''^y-  •'  " 
them  instead  of  our  fellow  I;  1  P"''""'"  should  make 
of  very  simple  peopJe  who  hT  ^  l"  *'"^8  *^«  ''i^W 
doubl.  as  tf  perLSl^^StyldToL'^^  ^^  ^"^^-^^ 

tion  :f  L^ii:x«"?xirrS  r.r;'"'^«  — *- 

"little  wench  "whlhmarL"*  t^e  feeling  toward  his 
it  would  not  su^cet  "heer  hL'^lr  "  ""'„'°  ''■"'  «'°"8'' 
bis  eyes;  but  the  sweet  sS  of  fatW^?  '""  *'^  ^''"''  "^ 
gled  with  bitterness,  like  eve.  vthinfi^  ^  "*'  °°^  ""i"- 
down  her  work  at  n  ghtit  wirhe/hth;  .^^^"^''ggi*  ^id 
and  sit  by  her  father's  kni  i  •  ^v*  *°  »**  *  low  stool 
How  she  wished  he  would^t^ik'w^.  ^^  "''''''  ''8"°'"  ''• 
that  he  was  soothed  by  the  se°se  tZ  ^1'  V  ^"^  ^"""^  "«" 
loved  him!     But  i^ow  she  It  n  "  ''^'^  *  '^*"8hter  who 

eitherf..m  herfltheT  :r  f rom  11""^?  '"/^^  ''^'^-'^ 
Tom  was  weary  and  abstraX/r^T  u  °  "^°^"  °*  '•«'-«fe- 
was  at  home,^d  her  ffther  I J  >.>^'  '  ''  "'"'  ''^'"  ^« 
thought  that  the  gWwL'ow.^^^^'^^T""^'"'*  "'"•  'h« 
woman;  and  howU  sherr^e  f 'in"^?'%'^.^^  ■°'°  * 
chance  for  marrying  down  in  fT,        ^i  ^''^  ''*''  ^  poor 

he  hated  the  thZght  of  her  mar  vt  ^""''^  f'  ^'^  '«'«•     ^nd 
tyhad  done;  Miwould  L  a  Sr t' 't-''" ''™' «"'" 

— ^angeofpe-ai!s=;rtrr;si:^ 
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continued  misfoTtune,  their  inward  life  is  apt  to  become  a  per> 
petually  repeated  round  of  sad  and  bitter  thoughts ;  the  same 
words,  the  same  scenes,  are  revolved  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  mood  accompanies  them ;  the  end  of  the  year  finds  them 
as  much  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  as  if  they  were  ma- 
chines set  to  a  recurrent  series  of  movements. 

The  sameness  of  the  days  was  broken  by  few  visitors.  Un- 
cles and  aunts  paid  only  short  visits  now ;  of  course,  they 
could  not  stay  to  meals,  and  the  constraint  caused  by  Mr.  Tul- 
liver's  savage  silence,  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  hollow  reso- 
nance of  the  bare,  unoarpeted  room  when  the  aunts  were  talk- 
ing, heightened  the  unpleasantness  of  these  family  visits  on 
all  sides,  and  tended  to  make  them  rare.  As  for  other  ac- 
quaintances, there  is  a  chiirair  surrounding  those  who  are 
down  in  the  world,  and  people  are  glad  to  get  away  from 
them,  as  from  a  cold  room;  human  beings,  mere  men  and 
women,  without  furniture,  without  anything  to  oSer  you,  who 
have  ceased  to  count  as  anybody,  present  an  embarrassing, 
negation  of  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  them,  or  of  subjects  on 
which  to  converse  with  them.  At  that  distant  day,  there 
was  a  dreary  isolation  in  the  civilized  Christian  society  of 
these  realms  for  families  that  had  dropped  below  their  origi- 
nal level,  unless  they  belonged  to  a  sectarian  church,  which 
gets  some  warmth  of  brotherhood  by  walling  in  the  sacred  fire. 


■CHAPTER   III, 


A    VOICK    FKOM    THK    PAST. 


One  afternoon,  when  the  chestnuts  were  coming  into  flower, 
Maggie  had  brought  her  chair  outside  the  front  door,  and  was 
seated  there  with  a  book  on  her  knees.  Her  dark  eyes  had 
wandered  from  the  book,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying 
the  sunshine  which  pierced  the  screen  of  jasmine  on  the  pro- 
jecting porch  at  her  right,  and  threw  leafy  shadows  on  her 
pale  round  cheek;  they  seemed  rather  to  be  searching  for 
something  that  was  not  disclosed  by  the  sunshine.     It  had 
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«.me  trifling  f^?  ^h^^it.'f  ""^.""  "*  "^''  '"  ''''*'"'  *<>' 

thing  irretSirdSceTulThr^^^^^^ 
Tom's  wliicli  8l,e  held  on  her  kn J  u"''  «'">°°l-'»<>k  of 

tude  under  the  pressure  of  th^^T  """'-l/ive  her  no  forti- 
her  eyes  had  filled  w^w  '^r"'^'  """^  «8a^°  and  again 

ing  nUefthe  ch«  r::r  *»>  V'^'^'^'^  ^"^^^^y-  ^^ 
only  future  scenes  oftlir  *''  '''*^'  ''°"«'°'  ""' 

"4if  r--Sie«-^^^^      Closely  hy  a  .u.,'- 

of  p5^tis:7of th^rSd^r'-^  "^  -"-^  ^ »"« 

kind  acts  to  effaS "r  ec°  iSn  of  B„t'°  "°  '''":"'^"'"'«  °^ 
so  glad  tr,  Boe  you."      '^°"**'*'°°  °*  ^^'s  generosity  j  "  I'm 

aoco.Uing':Sul?reS?tStin  ^^ 

Apparent  y^oTeSrtw'''  '''''"f  together  with  string 

wished  ■oLiS.Vs  an/r  r*  *^'  '"'J^"'  *"  ^''ich  he 

he  had  carwedSv  ^'*^°*«"^'  ^ut  rather  something  which 

i«a  carxied  under  h.s  arm,  wrapped  in  a  t^  handkerchief 
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"See  here  I"  be  said  again,  laying  tlie  red  parcel  on  the 
others  and  unfolding  it;  "you  won't  think  I'm  a-makin'  too 
free,  Miss,  I  hope,  but  I  lighted  on  these  books,  and  I  thought 
they  might  make  up  to  you  a  bit  for  them  as  you've  lost ;  for 
I  beared  you  speak  o'  picture,— an'  as  for  picture,  look  here! " 
The  opening  of  the  red  handkerchief  bad  disclosed  a  super- 
annuated "  Keepsake  "  and  six  or  seven  numbers  of  a  "  Portrait 
Gallery,"  in  royal  octavo;  and  the  emphatic  request  to  look 
referred  to  a  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  his  depressed  cranium  and  voluminous  neckcloth. 

"There's  all  sorts  o'  genelmen  here,"  Bob  went  on,  turning 

over  the  leaves  with  some  excitement,  "  wi'  all  sorts  o'  noses, 

an'  some  bald  an'  some  wi'  wigs, — Parlament  genelmen,  I 
reckon.  An'  here,"  he  added,  opening  the  "Keepsake,"— 
"here't  ladies  for  you,  some  wi'  curly  hair  and  some  wi' 
smooth,  an'  some  a-smiling  wi'  their  heads  o'  one  side,  an' 
some  as  if  they  were  goin'  to  cry,— look  here,— a-sittin'  on 
the  ground  out  o'  door,  dressed  like  the  ladies  I'n  seen  get  out 
o'  the  carriages  at  the  balls  in  th'  Old  Hall  there.  My  eyes! 
I  wonder  what  the  chaps  -year  as  go  a-courtin'  'em!  I  sot  up 
till  the  clock  was  gone  twelve  last  night,  a-lookin'  at  'em,— I 
did,— till  they  stared  at  me  out  o'  the  picture  as  if  they'd 
know  when  I  spoke  to  'em.  But,  lore  I  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  say  to  'em.  They'll  be  more  fittin'  company  for  you. 
Miss;  and  the  man  at  the  book-stall,  he  said  they  banged 
iverything  for  picturs;  he  said  they  was  a  fust-rate  article." 

"And  you've  bought  them  for  me.  Bob?"  said  Maggie, 
deeply  touched  by  this  simple  kindness.  "  How  very,  very 
good  of  you!  But  I'm  afraid  you  gave  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  them." 

"Not  me!"  said  Bob.  "I'd  ha'  gev  three  times  the 
money  if  they'll  make  up  to  you  a  bit  for  them  as  was  sold 
away  from  you.  Miss.  For  I'n  niver  forgot  how  you  looked 
when  you  fretted  about  the  books  bein'  gone;  it's  stuck  by  me 
as  if  it  was  a  pictar  hingin'  before  me.  An'  when  I  see'd  the 
book  open  upo'  the  stall,  wi'  the  lady  lookin'  out  of  it  wi'  eyes 
a  bit  like  your'n  when  you  was  frettin',— you'll  excuse  my 
takin'  the  liberty,  Miss,— I  thought  I'd  make  free  to  buy  it  for 
you,  an'  then  1  bought  the  books  full  o'  genelmen  to  match; 
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l»okg_"  I  thought  you  might  like  a  bit  more  print  L  well  « 
the  piotur.,  an'  I  pt  theae  for  a  Bayw.-they're  cr^-Tu    ^ 

bettermoet  book..     An'  1  hope  you  won't  say  me  nfyTL'  teU 
me^a.  you  won't  have  'em,  like  Mr.  Tom'did  "'^hT.jTv 

vo!!  Wtv'^r^'  ^^•"  "'•'  ^•«8"''   "I'"'  very  thankful  to 

don  t  thmk  any  one  ever  did  such  a  kind  thing  for  me  befor" 
I  haven't  many  friends  who  care  for  me  " 

fi.'I^*''-'/»*i*f""~'^*y'''  better  frien-'s  nor  any  Chris- 
.M.,"sa,4  Bob  laying  down  his  pack  agu.. ,  which  he  h^ 

,l«hrf  *''  '"''"''r  °'  '""'y'°8  ^•'y  ^O'  !>«  felt  «»- 

siderable  shyness  in  talking  to  a  young  lass  like  Maggie 
though,  as  he  usually  said  of  himself,  "his  tongue  ove'rfln 
hun  when  he  began  to  speak.  "I  can't  give  vou  Mum™, 
'cause  he'd  break  his  heart  to  go  away  from'^ml-^eT,  mZ^,' 
itJf  ^°"  '^^y°'?  "'^■"^^"    (^^""P''  <Jeclined  oexZ 

No  thank  you.  Bob.     We  have  a  yard  dog,  and  I  mayn't 
keep  a  dog  of  my  own. "  h,  «""  ^  mayn  i 

^C^X^^t'  L^*'^' u'""  '^r'"  *  P»P'-'f  you  didn't  mind 
Pnnl   K  "■*  thoroughbred;   its  mother  acts   in   the 

rer«wr7'T'"u"°"°'?'"°"  """■''''"  •''*«^'  "he  means  more 
ense  wi  her  bark  nor  half  the  chaps  can  put  into  their  talk 
from  breakfast  to  sundown.  There's  one  chap  carries^tT- 
a  poor  low  trade  as  any  on  the  road,_he  says,  '  Why,  Toby's 
nought  but  amongrel;  there's  nought  to  look  at  in  he;.'  |u 
I  says  to  him.  Why  what  are  you  yoursen  but  a  mongrel? 
There  wasn't  much  p.ckin'  o'  your  feyther  an'  mother,  to  look 
at  you'  Not  but  I  like  a  bit  o'  breed  myself,  but'l  c^'t 
abide  o  see  one  cur  grinnin'  at  another.  I  wish  you  good- 
nd?r"h  "''  •'"'^^°'''  abruptly  taking  up  his  pack  S 
under  the  consciousness  that  his  tongue  was  acting  in  s^unl 
disciplined  manner.  »"  uu 

"Won't  you  come  in  the  evening  some  time,  and  see  mv 
brother,  Bob?  "  said  Maggie.  ^ 
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"Ym,  Mill,  thwik  you— another  time.  You'll  give  mj 
duty  to  him,  if  you  pleaae.  Eh,  he'i  a  fije  growed  ohap,  Mr. 
Tom  is;  he  tooli  to  growin'  i'  the  legs,  an'  /  didn't." 

The  paolc  waa  down  again,  now,  the  hook  of  the  itiok  hay- 
ing somehow  gone  wrong. 

"  You  don't  call  Mumpe  a  our,  I  suppose?"  said  Maggie, 
divining  that  any  interest  she  showed  in  Mumps  would  be 
gratifying  to  bis  master. 

"No,  Miss,  a  fine  way  off  that,"  said  Bob,  with  pitying 
amile;  "  Mumps  is  as  fine  a  cross  as  you'll  see  anywhere  along 
the  Floss,  an'  I'n  been  up  it  wi'  the  barge  times  enow.  Why, 
the  gentry  stops  to  look  at  him;  but  you  won't  catch  Mumps 
a-lookiug  at  the  gentry  much,— he  minds  his  own  business,  he 
does." 

The  expression  of  Mumps's  fa^e,  which  seemed  to  be  tol- 
erating the  superfluous  existence  of  objects  in  general,  was 
strongly  coufirmatoiy  of  this  high  praise. 

" He  looks  dreadfully  surly,"  said  Maggie.  "  Would  he  let 
me  pat  him?" 

"  Ay,  that  would  be,  and  thank  you.  He  knows  his  com- 
pany, Mumps  does.  He  isn't  a  dog  as  'ull  be  caught  wi'  gin- 
gerbread ;  he'd  smell  a  thief  a  good  deal  stronger  nor  the  gin- 
gerbread, he  would.  Lors,  I  talk  to  him  by  th'  hour  together, 
when  I'm  walking  i'  lone  places,  and  if  I'n  done  a  bit  o'  mis- 
chief, I  allays  tell  him.  I'l  got  no  secrets  but  what  Mumps 
knows  'em.     He  knows  about  my  big  thumb,  he  does." 

"  Your  big  thumb— what's  that.  Bob?  "  said  Maggie. 

"That's  what  it  is,  Misa,"  said  Bob,  quickly,  exhibiting  a 
singularly  broad  specimen  of  that  difference  between  the  man 
and  the  monkey.  "  It  tells  i'  measuring  out  the  flannel,  you 
see.  I  carry  flannel,  'cause  it's  light  for  my  pack,  an'  it's 
dear  stuff,  you  see,  so  a  big  thumb  tells.  I  clap  my  th  mb 
at  the  end  o'  the  yard  and  cut  o'  the  hither  side  of  it,  and  the 
old  women  aren't  up  to't." 

"But,  Bob,"  said  Maggie,  looking  serious,  "that's cheating; 
I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  that. " 

"Don't  you,  Miss?"  said  Bob,  regretfully.  "Then  I'm 
sorry  I  said  it.  But  I'm  so  used  to  talking  to  Mumps,  an'  he 
doesn't  mind  a  bit  o'  cheating,  when  it's  them  skinflint  wo- 
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mta,  a.  haggle  an'  haggU,  an'  'ud  like  to  get  their  flannel  fot 
S'"*!'  1  ""eh'T  •"" '^•-"-  "-Ct  Z^Z  oZ 
Ml..  In^  T.  'v.'  "y'^y  "  '*"'"'''  ^»'"  to  "f^eat  me, 
o^™";;  .  :  1  ^°'T  "'"P'  ^  •"!  °"'y  I  """t  hev  .  bi 

o  ^rt,  an'  now  I  don't  go  wi'  th'  ferret.,  I 'n  got  no  rarmint 

the'^'^'^n^-  "^"^^  y°"  "•'y  ""«'''  '"  bringing  m. 
tneoookg.     And  oome  again  to  gee  Tom." 

i„ri!l^  Mi.^'- .aid  Bob,  moving  on  a  few  ,tep.;  then  turn- 

ng  half  round  he  Mid,  "I'll  leave  off  that  trick  wi' my  W, 

toml^  If  you  don't  think  well  oe  me  for  it,  Mi«i;  but"t  'ud 

be  a  P>ty,  it  would.     I  couldn't  find  another  trie"'  .o  1^  _ 

Teuta^beet  HT  "'  '''"'  "  "'«  '^"""''    ^'  ^^^ 

in  fnlSf!!;  !!""  u*""*  V"*"  ^'''"  """"""S  Madonna,  laughed 
kJlL       r"^i  "*  '''''''''  ••"  worahipper's  blue  eye,  twi^ 

ci;'anT;ira;.''"'^  '''°'^«  '-P'-*  ••«  '"^^^^'^  ^*« 
The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  gone,  notwithstanding  Burke'. 
g«nd  dtrge  over  them ;  they  live  stiU  in  that  far-off  worship 
paid  by  many  a  youth  and  man  to  the  woman  of  whom  he 
never  dreams  that  he  .hall  touch  so  much  as  her  litUeTnger 
or  the  hem  of  her  robe.     Bob,  with  the  pack  on  hi.  back  had 
hJZ:  a  Wh^t'"""""  '"  *■!■."  '^"''^'^  n-aidenrsVh' 
Sdon^SfeVghr"  """«  ""''""'  '""  "-«"»»• 
That  gleam  of  merriment  soon  died  away  from  Maeitie's 
o^rTt     ^h  *"'  T^^"^'  ''"'  -*--"8 -gloom  deeSfby 
tTonsTl^,  .  ^  J""  *°°  ^''^'"^  "«"  *°  "J'o  answering  ques- 
to  hi  W  ^''  IP''^'"'*  «f  books,  and  she  carried  themaway 
to  her  bedroom,  laying  them  down  there  and  seating  herself 
on  her  one  stool  without  caring  to  look  at  them  jus   yet      She 
eaned  her  cheek  against  the  window-frame,  and  thought  that 
the  hght-hearted  Bob  had  a  lot  much  happier  than  herf 

Maggie  8  sense  of  loneliness,  and  utter  privation  of  joy,  had 
deepened  wuh  the  brightness  of  advancing  spring.  ^  All  the 

SlirTarTwirh''"''^  'T''"''^''-  "'''<^''  '^"'^  '°  ^avt It 
J>e>r  part  with  her  parents  in  nurturing  and  cherishing  her, 
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were  now  mixed  up  with  the  home-sadness,  and  gathered  no 
smile  from  the  sunshine.  Every  affection,  every  delight  the 
poor  child  had  had,  was  like  an  aching  nerve  to  her.  There 
was  no  music  for  her  any  more, — no  piano,  no  harmonized 
voices,  no  delicious  stringod  instruments,  with  their  passionate 
cries  of  imprisoned  spiritj  sending  a  strange  vibration  through 
her  frame.  And  of  all  her  school-life  there  was  nothing  left 
her  now  but  her  little  collection  of  school-books,  which  she 
turned  over  with  a  sickening  sense  that  she  knew  them  all,  and 
they  were  all  barren  of  comfort.  Even  at  school  she  had  often 
wished  for  books  with  more  in  them ;  everything  she  learned 
there  seemed  like  the  ends  of  long  threads  that  snapped  im- 
mediately. And  now — without  the  indirect  charm  of  school- 
emulation — T^l^maque  was  mere  bran ;  so  were  the  hard,  dry 
questions  on  Christian  Doctrine;  there  was  no  flavor  in  them, 
no  strength.  Sometimes  Maggie  thought  she  could  have  been 
contented  with  absorbing  fancies ;  if  she  could  have  had  all 
Scott's  novels  and  all  Byron's  poems! — then,  perhaps,  she 
might  hav<-  found  happiness  enough  to  dull  her  sensibility  to 
her  actual  daily  life.  And  yet  they  were  hardly  what  she 
wanted.  She  could  make  dream-worlds  of  her  own,  but  no 
dream-world  would  satisfy  her  now.  She  wanted  some  expla- 
nation of  this  hard,  real  life, — the  unhappy -looking  father, 
seated  at  the  dull  breakfast-table;  the  childish,  bewildered 
mother;  the  little  sordid  tasks  that  filled  the  hours,  or  the 
more  oppressive  emptiness  of  weary,  joyless  leisure;  the  need 
of  some  tender,  demonstrative  love;  the  cruel  sense  that  Tom 
didn't  mind  what  she  thought  or  felt,  and  that  they  were  no 
longer  playfellows  together;  the  privation  of  all  pleasant 
things  that  had  come  to  her  more  than  to  others, — she  wanted 
some  key  that  would  enable  her  to  understand,  and  in  under- 
standing, to  endure,  the  heavy  weight  that  had  fallen  on  her 
young  heart.  If  she  had  been  taught  "  real  learning  and  wis- 
dom, such  as  great  men  knew,"  she  thought  she  should  have 
held  the  secrets  of  life;  if  she  had  only  books,  that  she  might 
learn  for  herself  what  wise  men  knew !  Saints  and  martyrs 
had  never  interested  Maggie  so  much  as  sages  and  poets.  She 
knew  little  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  had  gathered,  as  a  gen- 
eral result  of  her  teaching,  tiat  they  were  a  temporary  pro- 
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sSfiew"''  ""  "'""^  °'  Catholicism,  and  had  all  died  at 

tJ^T  m  "*T  '"s^itatw-'s  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
forgotten  Tom's  school-books,  which  had  been  sent  home  in 

J^w^toth«f"*t  '°"°''  ''«  ^•""'^  vmaccountably  shrunk 

sldelllo  ^,*'"'.^'''"''  ^"«'"1.  «^d  Logic  would  surely  be  a  con^ 
siderable  step  in  masculine  wisdom,_in  that  knowledge  wMch 
made  men  contented,  and  even  glad  to  live  Not  fLT  fh„ 
yearning  for  effectual  wisdom  wa's  quite  u:mixe^  a  cerS 
mrrage  would  now  and  then  rise  on  the  desert  of  the  future  .^ 
which  she  seemed  to  see  herself  honored  for  her  surprS'at" 
temments.     And  so  the  poor  chUd,  with  her  soul's  hunZ  and 

rmded  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  fiUing  he.  vacant  hours 
with  Latin,  geometry,  and  the  forms  of  The  syllogTsm Td 
feelmg  a  gleam  of  triumph  now  and  then  that  her  under^^Td 

Z:r  r'*'^^"!'  *°  *^^=«  P-""*''y  masculi^  stupes 
For  a  week  or  two  she  went  on  resolutely  enough,  thou^'  wTth 

Z7Z^,  r'n'^,'"  '^"''  ^^  "  «^«  had'set  out  towid 
the  Promised  Land  alone,  and  found  it  a  thirsty,  trackless 
uncertam  journey.     In  the  severity  of  her  ear Weso  ution' 
she  would  take  Aldrich  out  into  the  fields,  and  tLriook  off 
her  book  toward  the  sky,  where  the  lark  ;as  tw  nkW  or  to 

e^?ell°ttr  l^"'t"''  ""'^""'^  fligH-with  a  startled 
sense  that  the  relation  between  Aldrich  and  this  living  world 

aTthf  r"''^  T'"'  ""  ""''■  ^'•^  discouragement  dfepeS 
as  the  days  went  on,  and  the  eager  heart  gained  fastefLd 
faster  on  the  patient  mind.  Somehow,  when  she  sa  at  £ 
window  with  her  book,  her  eyes  «,ould  fix  themselves  bllkl 
on  the  outdoor  sunshine;  then  they  would  fill  with  tears  and 

fSd  InH  ^  r  r°«-  ^'■^  ''^^^  ^8»^°«t  her  lot,  she 
fainted  under  its  loneliness,  and  fits  even  of  anger  and  hatred 

Sd  hatlf  "f  "'°*'^^'  "^°  -"'«  -  unlike  what  shI 
would  have  them  to  be;  toward  Tom,  who  checked  her,  and 
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met  her  thought  or  feeling  always  by  some  thwartiug  differ 
ence,— would  flow  out  over  her  affections  aud  conscience  like 
a  lava  stream,  and  frighten  her  with  a  sense  that  it  was  mt 
difficult  for  her  to  become  a  demon.  Then  her  brain  wc  I 
be  busy  with  wild  romances  of  a  flight  from  home  in  search  ^{ 
something  less  sordid  aud  dreary;  she  would  go  to  some  great 
man— Walter  Scott,  perhaps— and  tell  him  how  wretched  and 
how  clever  she  was,  and  he  would  surely  do  something  for  her. 
But,  in  the  middle  of  hei  vision,  her  father  wmid  perhaps  en- 
ter the  room  for  the  evening,  and,  surprised  that  she  sat  still 
without  noticing  him,  would  say  complainingly,  "Come,  am  I 
to  fetch  my  slippers  myself?"  The  voice  pierced  through 
Maggie  like  a  sword;  there  was  another  sadness  besides  her 
own,  and  she  had  been  thinking  of  turning  her  back  on  it  and 
forsaking  it. 

This  afternoon,  the  sight  of  Bob's  cheerful  freckled  face  had 
given  her  discontent  a  new  direction.     She  thought  it  was 
part  of  the  hardship  of  her  life  that  there  was  laid  upon  her 
the  burthen  of  larger  wants  than  others  seemed  to  feel,— that 
she  had  to  endure  this  wide,  hopeless  yearning  for  that  some- 
thing, whatever  it  was,  that  was  greatest  and  best  on  this 
earth.     She  wished  she  could  have  been  like  Bob,  with  his 
easily  satisfied  ignorance,  or  like  Tom,  who  had  something  to 
do  on  which  he  could  fix  his  mind  with  a  steady  purpose,  and 
disregard  everything  else.     Poor  child  I  as  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  window-frame,  with  her  hands  clasped  tighter  and 
tighter,  and  her  foot  beating  the  ground,  she  was  as  lonely  in 
her  trouble  as  if  she  had  been  the  only  girl  in  the  civilized 
world  of  that  day  who  had  come  out  of  her  school-life  with  a 
soul  untrained  for  inevitable  struggles,  with  no  other  part  of 
her  inherited  share  in  the  hard-won  treasures  of  thought  which 
generations  of  painful  toil  have  laid  up  for  the  race  of  men, 
than  shreds  and  patches  of  feeble  literature  and  false  history' 
with  much  futile  information  about  Saxon  and  other  kings  of 
doubtful  example,  but  unhappily  quite  without  that  knowledge 
of  the  irreversible  laws  within  and  without  her,  which,  govern- 
ing the  habits,  becomes  morality,  and  developing  the  feelings 

of  submission  and  dependence,  becomes  religion, as  lonely 

in  her  trouble  as  if  every  other  girl  besides  herself  had  been 
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soon  pushed  this  aside  to  exan^ine  th:  Me  row  oT' Jk,  tS 
las,  Economy  of  H  jian  Life,"  "Gregorys  Letters  "  Z 
SrYea?"\tr'*^  T.  T  ""^•'^«  '"  t'^-e  "w.  CW 
down  a^aiT  but  ""  -  -  '  hymn-book,  and  she  laid 
11  oown  again;  but  Thomas  a  Kempis ?~the  name  had  come 

erotklt  r t-  "'  ^'^  '^''  ^'^^  satisfaction,  wS 
every  one  knows,  of  getting  some  ideas  to  attach  to  a.  name 
that  s  rays  solitai-y  in  the  memory.     She  took  up  the  UtZ 
old,  cliunsy  book  with    some  curiosity;   it  had  the  co  ner; 

quiet,  had  made  at  certain  passages  strong  pen-akd-ink  Zks 
S/eTd  wh  °T.'  '^ 'T-  ^'^^S'^  t-nedfromleaf  toTea  : 
^  thvsflf  dnJ^  I"  T:t  '""'^  ^'°*^'1=  "^"°^  tl--'  the  lov; 
If  thnn  V  V^t^  ""^  than  anything  in  the  world. 
;h;™  /  ^f"*  *'"'  °'  *^**'  «°<i  ^""Wst  be  here  or 

quiet  nor  free  from  care;  for  in  everything  somewhat  will  be 
wanting,  andin  eveiy  place  there  will  be  some  that  will  cro': 
tftee.  .  .  Both  above  and  below,  which  way  soever  thou  dost 
turn  thee,  everywhere  thou  shalt  find  the  Cross;  and  evS" 
where  of  necessity  thou  must  have  patience,  if  thou  wilt  haTe 
mward  peace,  and  enjoy  an  everlasting  c«,wr .  .  If^Z 
des>re  to  mount  unto  this  height,  thou  mu.t  set  out  coura- 
geous.,., and  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  that  thou  mayest  pluck  up 
and  des.oy  that  hidden  inordinate  inclination  to  thyself  and 
unto  all  private  and  earthly  good.     On  this  sin,  tha    a  m^ 

IS  thoroughly  to  be  overcome;  which  evil  being  once  over- 
come and  subdued,  there  will  presently  ensue  gref  t  p  ace  and 

of  them  that  have  suffered  so  much,  were  so  stronglv  temoted 
so  grievously  afflicted,  so  many  ways  tried  an'dCeZed' 
Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  call  to  mind  the  more  heavy Tuffet 
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ings  of  others,  that  thou  jnayest  the  easier  bear  thy  little  ad- 
versities. And  if  they  seem  not  little  unto  thee,  beware  lest 
thy  impatience  be  the  cause  thereof.  .  .  .  Blessed  are  those 
ears  that  receive  the  whispers  of  the  divine  voice,  and  listen 
not  to  the  whisperings  of  the  world.  Blessed  are  those  ears 
which  hearken  not  unto  the  voice  which  soundeth  outwardly 
but  unto  the  Truth,  which  teacheth  inwardly." 

A  strange  thrill  of  awe  passed  through  Maggie  while  she 
read,  as  if  she  had  been  wakened  in  the  night  by  a  strain  of 
solemn  music,  telling  of  beings  whose  souls  had  been  astir 
while  hers  was  in  stupor.  She  went  on  from  one  brown  mark 
to  another,  where  the  quiet  hand  seemed  to  point,  hardly  con- 
scious that  she  was  reading,  se«ming  rather  to  listen  whUe  a 
low  voice  said : 

"  Why  dost  thou  here  gaze  about,  since  this  is  not  the  place 
of  thy  rest?  In  heaven  ought  to  be  thy  dwelling,  and  all 
earthly  things  are  to  be  looked  on  as  they  forward  thy  journey 
Uiither.  All  things  pass  away,  and  thou  together  with  them 
Beware  thou  cleave  not  unto  them,  lest  thou  be  entangled  and 
perish.  ...  If  a  man  should  give  all  his  substance,  yet  it  is 
as  nothing.  And  if  he  should  do  great  penances,  yet  are  they 
but  little.  And  if  he  should  attain  to  all  knowledge,  he  is  yet 
far  off.  And  if  he  should  be  of  great  virtue,  and  very  fervent 
devotion,  yet  is  there  much  wanting;  to  wit,  one  thing,  which 
IS  most  necessary  for  him.  What  is  that?  That  having  left 
all,  he  leave  himself,  and  go  wholly  out  of  himself,  and  retain 
nothing  of  self-love.  .  ...  I  have  often  said  unto  thee,  and 
now  again  I  say  the  same,  Forsake  thyself,  resign  thyself,  and 
thou  Shalt  enjoy  much  inward  peace.  .  .  .  Then  shall  all  vain 
imaginations,  evil  perturbations,  and  superfluous  cares  fly 
away;  then  shall  immoderate  fear  leave  thee,  and  inordinate 
love  shall  die. " 

Maggie  drew  a  long  breath  and  pushed  her  heavy  hair  back, 
as  if  to  see  a  sudden  vision  more  clearly.  Here,  then,  wa3  a 
secret  of  life  that  would  enable  her  to  renounce  all  other  se- 
crets; here  was  a  sublime  height  to  be  reached  wiLjoat  the 
help  of  outward  things;  here  was  insight,  and  strength,  and 
conquest,  to  be  won  by  means  entirely  within  her  own  soul, 
where  a  supreme  Teacher  w.-is  waiting  ti  '.e  heard.     It  flashed 
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and  with  a  lashion  of  speech  different  from  ours,— but  under 
the  same  silent  far-off  heavens,  and  with  the  same  passionate 
desires,  the  same  strivings,  the  same  failures,  the  same  weari- 
ness. 

In  writing  the  history  of  unfashionable  families,  one  is  apt 
to  fall  into  a  tone  of  emphasis  which  is  very  far  from  being 
the  tone  of  good  society,  where  principles   and   beliefs  are 
not  only  of  an  extremely  moderate  kind,  but  are  always  pre- 
supposed, no  subjects  being  eligible  but  such  as  can  be  touched 
with  a  light  and  graceful  irony.     But  then  good  society  has 
its  claret  and  its  velvet  carpets,  its  dinner-engagements  six 
weeks  deep,  its  opera  and  its  faery  ball-rooms  j  rides  off  its 
ennui  on  thoroughbred  horSes;  lounges  at  the  club;   has  to 
keep  clear  of  crinoline  vortices;  gets  its  science  done  by  Fara- 
day, and  its  religion  by  the  superior  clergy  who  are  to  be  met 
in  the  best  houses, —how  should  it  have  time  or  need  for  belief 
and  emphasis?    But  good  society,  floated  on  gossamer  wings 
of  light  irony,  is  of  very  expensive  production;    requiring 
nothing  less  than  a  wide  and  arduous  national  life  condensed 
in  unfragrant  deafening  factories,  cramping  itself  in  mines, 
sweating  at  furnaces,  grinding,   hammering,  weaving  under 
more  or  less  oppression  of  carbonic  acid,  or  else,  spread  over 
sheepwalks,  and  scattered  in  lonely  houses  and  huts  on  the 
clayey  or  chalky  corn-lands,  where  the  rainy  days  look  dreary. 
This  wide  national  life  is  based  entirely  on  emphasis,— the 
emphasis  of  want,  which  urges  it  into  all  the  activities  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  good  society  and  light  irony;  it 
spends  its  heavy  years  often  in  a  chill,  uncarpeted  fashion, 
amidst  family  discord  unsoftened  by  long  corridors.     Under 
such  circumstances,  there  are  many  anong  its  myriads  of  souls 
who  have  absolutely  needed  an  emphatic  belief,  life  in  this 
unpleasurible  shape  demanding  some  solution  f     n  to  unspecu- 
lative  minus,— just  as  you  inquire  into  the  stuffing  of  your 
couch  when  anything  galls  you  there,  whereas  eider-down  and 
perfect  French  springs  excite  no  question.     Some  have  an  em- 
phatic belief  in  alcohol,   and  seek  theii-  ekatasis  or  outside 
standing-ground  in  gin ;  but  the  rest  require  something  that 
good  society  calls  "enthusiasm,"— something  that  will  present 
motives  in  an  entire  absence  of  high  prizes;   something  thai, 
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l^tl.^Z^'"''""'"^^^'"^  '""""^  ^°^o^^o^  thelimbe  ache 
with  wearmess  and  human  looks  are  hard  upon  us  some! 
thmg,  clearly,  that  lies  outside  personal  desiresfthat  includes 

selves  Now  and  then  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  f  nds  a  fa  - 
echoing  voice  that  comes  from  an  experience  springing  out  "f 
tie  deepest  need;  and  it  wis  by  being  brought  within  the  Ion, 

face  and  unnoted  sorrows,  found  an  effort  and  a  hope  that  hflped 

tkhtr.!.  ^T  1  '°"*""^^''  "'^''•"«  ""'  -  faith  for  hlelf 
without  the  aid  of  established    authorities    and    appointed 

Trim  WW  *^'l"'"  "'"  ^*  ^^'"^'  '^"'1 ''«  -«d  was  pTssing 
From  what  you  know  of  her,  you  will  not  be  surprised  thlt  she 
^  ew  some  exaggeration  and  wilfulness,  some  pride  and  hu^ 
pe  uosity,  even  into  her  self-renunciation;  her  own  We  wL 
stUl  a  drama  for  her,  in  which  she  demanded  of  h.rself  tW 
her  part  should  be  played  with  intensity  And  so  ealete 
pass  tha  she  often  lost  the  spirit  of  humility  by  be W  e"cet^ 

dlbhtd^  T"  "^7"  Z''^  ^''  PO"'  ""'«  h«lf-fledged  wings 
dabbled  in  the  mud.     For  example,  she  not  only  determined 

toward  theind  T^%'''t'''r''''''  "-'"""'«  --" 
toward  the  fund  in  the  tm  box,  but  she  went,  in  the  first  in- 

Sl  ^,^- 7^°f -"--rtifieation.  to  ask  for  it  at  a  linTn 

Til  ^^.'  °''**'^ °*  setting  it  in  a  more  quiet  and  in- 

t^Z^  •  ''*^'  P^^'o^^'i^g.  i-^  Tom's  reproof  of  her 

for  this  unnecessary  act.  "  I  don't  like  my  sister  to  do  such 
thmgs,"  said  Tom;  "I'll  take  care  that  the  debts  are  paTd 
w^out  your  lowering  yourself  in  that  way."  Surl  Le™ 
was  some  tenderness  and  bravery  mingled  with  the  woridl  „e  s 
and  self-assertion  of  that  little  speech;  but  Maggie  held  tn! 
dross,  overlooking  the  grains  of  gold,  knd  tookTom's  reblkl 
as  one  of  her  outward  crosses.  Tom  was  verv  hard  to  W  !k 
Zl  *°1*''"A'"  '"  '°"«  -gtt-watchingr-!toter°wt 'ht 
tilt  hid"  ^'"r;  '"'  *'"'  ^'«  ^'™^«  'o  "e  contented  wiS 
In  ike  w^'  1°  '"1"'''  °°'^'"8.  That  is  the  path  we 
all  like  when  we  set  Q„t  on  our  abandonment  of  eg„ism  -the 
path  of  martyrdom  and  endurance,  where  the  palm  bTLches 
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grow,  rather  than  the  steep  highway  of  tolerance,  just  aIIow>- 
ance,  and  self -blame,  where  there  are  no  leafy  honors  to  be 
gathered  and  worn. 

The  old  books,  Virgil,  Euclid,  and  Aldrich— that  wrinkled 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — had  been  all  laid  by  j  for  Mag- 
gie had  turned  her  back  on  the  vain  ambition  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise.  In  her  first  ardor  she  flung  away  the 
books  with  a  sort  of  triumph  that  she  had  risen  above  the  need 
of  them ;  and  if  they  had  been  her  own,  she  would  have  burned 
them,  believing  that  she  would  never  repent.  She  read  so 
eagerly  and  constantly  in  her  three  books,  the  Bible,  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  and  the  "  Christiyji  Year  "  (no  longer  rejected  as  a 
"  hymn-book "),  that  they  filled  her  mind  with  a  continual 
stream  of  rhythmic  memories ;  and  she  was  too  ardently  learn- 
ing to  see  all  nature  and  life  in  the  light  of  her  new  faith,  to 
need  any  other  material  for  her  mind  to  work  on,  as  she  sat 
with  her  well-plied  needle,  making  shirts  and  other  compli- 
cated stitchings,  falsely  called  "  plain,"— by  no  means  plain  to 
Maggie,  since  wristband  and  sleeve  and  the  like  had  a  capabil- 
ity of  being  sewed  in  wrong  sine  outward  in  moments  of  men- 
tal wandering. 

Hanging  diligently  over  her  sewing,  Maggie  was  a  sight 
any  one  might  have  been  pleased  to  look  at.  That  new  inward 
life  of  hers,  notwithstanding  some  volcanic  upheavings  of  im- 
prisoned passions,  yet  shone  out  in  her  face  with  a  tender  soft 
light  that  mingled  itself  as  added  loveliness  with  the  gradually 
enriched  color  and  outline  of  her  blossoming  youth.  Her 
mother  felt  the  change  in  her  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  wonder 
that  Maggie  should  be  "  growing  up  so  good  " ;  it  was  amazing 
that  this  once  "contrairy  "  child  was  become  so  submissive,  so 
backward  to  assert  her  own  will.  Maggie  used  to  look  up 
from  her  work  and  find  her  mother's  eyes  fixed  upon  her;  they 
were  watching  and  waiting  for  the  large  young  glance,  as  if 
her  elder  frame  got  some  needful  warmth  from  it.  The 
mother  was  getting  fond  of  her  tall,  brown  girl,— the  only  bit 
of  furniture  now  on  which  she  could  bestow  her  anxiety  and 
pride;  and  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her  own  ascetic  wish  to  have 
no  personal  adornment,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  her  mother 
about  her  hair,  and  submit  to  have  the  abundant  black  locks 
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plaited  into  a  coronet  on  the  stiinmit  of  her  head  after  th« 

p.t.able  faahion  of  those  antiquated  times.  '  "" 

Let  your  mother  have  that  bit  o'  pleasure  mv  dear  "  uM 

anfch^T'-^  "*  of  anything  that  would  soothe  her  mother. 

rTtln  rA"'  T  ^^  **'«•'*''"'  =°"»"»*«"i  to  the  vain  deS 
ration  and  showed  a  queenly  head  above  her  old  frocks  st«^ 
l^yrefusmg  however,  to  look  at  herself  in  the  X  1^. 
Tulhverhkedtocall  the  father's  attention  to  MZe'.S; 
«.d  other  unexpected  virtues,  but  he  had  a  brusf  rejly  to 

"  I  knew  weU  enough  what  she'd  be,  before  now.-ifs  noth- 

stuff,  she  11  be  thrown  away.  I  doubt, -there' 11  be  nobodTto 
mariy  her  as  is  fit  for  her."  noooay  » 

And  Maggie's  graces  of  mind  and  body  fed  his  gloom  H« 
sat  patiently  enough  while  she  read  him  a  chapteH;  sJd 
something  timidly  when  they  were  alone  togetheTatout  trTu^ 

S  W  ^fr'7^'''''  "^"^^^'^  misfortunes  Csadder 

charged  with  an  eager  purpose  and  an  unsatisfied  vindictive- 
ness,  there  is  no  room  for  new  feelings:  Mr.  Tulliver  dM  Z 
Jl:^7T^.  consolation-he  wan  Jti  shakeS  tte  d^^! 
dation  of  debt,  and  to  have  hia  revenge. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


IN   THE    RED    DKEPS. 

Thb  family  Bitting-room  iwas  a  long  room  with  a  window  at 
each  end;  one  looking  toward  the  croft  and  along  the  Bipple 
to  the  banks  of  the  Floss,  the  other  into  the  mill-yard.  Mag- 
gie was  sitting  with  her  work  against  the  latter  window  when 
she  saw  Mr.  Walr^m  entering  the  yard,  as  usual,  on  his  fine 
black  horse;  but  not  alone,  as  usual.  Some  one  was  with 
him,— a  figure  in  a  cloak,  on  a  handsome  pony.  Maggie  had 
hardly  time  to  feel  that  it  was  Philip  come  back,  before  they 
were  in  front  of  the  window,  and  he  was  raising  his  hat  to 
her ;  while  his  father,  catching  the  movement  by  a  side-glance 
looked  sharply  round  at  them  both.  ' 

Maggie  hurried  away  from  the  window  and  carried  her  work 
upstairs;  for  Mr.  Wakem  sometimes  came  in  and  inspected 
the  books,  and  Maggie  felt  that  the  meeting  with  Philip  would 
be  robbed  of  all  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  two  fathers. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  she  could  see  him  when  they  could  just 
shake  hands,  and  she  could  tell  him  that  tlie  remembered  his 
goodness  to  Tom,  and  the  things  he  had  said  to  her  in  the  old 
days,  though  they  could  never  be  friends  any  more.  It  was 
not  at  all  agitating  to  Maggie  to  see  Philip  again ;  she  retained 
her  childish  gratitude  and  pity  toward  him,  and  remembered 
his  cleverness;  and  in  the  early  weeks  of  her  loneliness  she 
had  continually  recalled  the  image  of  him  among  the  people 
who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  life,  often  wishing  she  had  him 
for  a  brother  and  a  teacher,  as  they  had  fancied  it  might  have 
been,  in  their  talk  together.  But  that  sort  of  wishing  had 
been  banished  along  with  other  dreams  that  savored  of  seeking 
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»1h  !rt7  !  '  »broad,_he  might  have  become  v^oMV 
and  really  not  care  about  her  sayinK  anvthinTiTIil  ^' 
And  yet  his  face  was  wonderfull/l,"?le  Xrej    Itt         T' 

LeTrr  ""-'^-pyo^  tife'pat.'ir&^rrb:;'^ 

face,  with  the  gray  eyes,  and  the  boyish  waving  bro^  hlir 
there  was  the  old  deformity  to  awaken  the  old  pfty  alS  S 
all  her  meditations,  Maggie  felt  that  she  really  X'„wiiket 
say  a  few  words  to  him.  He  might  still  be  me^a^chdy  as  hi 
always  used  to  be,  and  like  her  to  look  at  him  kLdlv  Sh! 
wondered  if  he  remembereii  how  he  used  to  liuL  K    " 

w.h  that  thought  Maggie  glanced  ^laTth^s'L'^^^^^^^^ 
glass  which  was  condemned  to  hane  with  it.  foL  V       j  ?v* 

T"'r'.^'t'"'"  "'"''^'^  ^™-  ^"  -^   eacM,  ^wn    S 
she  checked  herself  and  snatched  up  her  work   trvbr  t^    " 
press  the  rising  wishes    by  forcing'   her    ^0,7.^  IL," 

SnTshed  th:  'T'°'  ''*  '"  "  '"'^  ^'^^  woTwhich  ju 

her  n^  of?he  on!  ""^r*"'-'^^"'"^  *''«  S"**'  ""^  "'"fi^d 
aer  neea  of  the  open  air  by  sitting  out  of  doors      On«  nf  h., 

frequent  walks,  when  she  was  not  obliged  t^  go  to  St  oL's. 

was  to  a  spot  that  lay  beyond  what  wa^s  called  thi  ''mi''l 

PiZf tre\:Ld\ticTr  r^gttS  xa  i7 

mT...  '.     ,       ""  """y  """^  moments  when  Nature 

3  Why  I  ask  you  to  imagme  this  high  bank  crownod  with 

hH'r^r^'?.""*"*"  ^^  ^°'  some  quarter  of  amUelnJ 
tbe  left  sideof  Dorlcote  MiU  and  the  pleasant fiel,bbehi^1l 

btk  «f  ^l  T  """"""""^  ^'PP'«-  J-*  where  inline  o^f 
led  to  the  other  side  of  the  rise,  where  it  was  broken  into  v^ 
apncous  hollows  and  mounds  by  the  working  of  aTeXuZ 
stone-quarry,  so  long  exhausted  that  both  mounds^d  hoHot. 
were  now  clothed  with  brambles  and  treesr^  her?Ld  S 
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by  a  stretch  of  grass  which  a  few  sheep  kept  close-nibbled.  In 
her  chUdish  days  Maggie  held  this  place,  called  the  Bed 
Deeps,  in  very  great  awe,  and  needed  all  her  coiiBdenoe  in 
Tom's  bravery  to  reconcile  her  to  an  excursion  thither,— vis- 
ions of  robbers  and  fierce  animals  haunting  every  hollow.  But 
now  it  had  the  charm  for  her  which  any  broken  ground,  any 
mimic  rock  and  ravine,  have  for  the  eyes  that  rest  habitually 
on  the  level;  especially  in  summer,  when  she  could  sit  on  a 
grassy  hollow  under  the  shadow  of  a  branching  ash,  stooping 
aslant  from  the  steep  above  her,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  in- 
sects, like  tiniest  bells  on  the  garment  of  Silence,  or  see  the 
sunlight  piercing  the  distant;  boughs,  as  if  to  chase  and  drive 
home  the  truant  heavenly  blue  of  the  wild  jyacinths.  In  this 
June  time,  too,  the  dog-roses  were  in  their  glory,  and  that  was 
an  additional  reason  why  Maggie  should  direct  her  walk  to  the 
Red  Deeps,  rather  than  to  any  other  spot,  on  the  first  day  she 
was  free  to  wander  ,-.t  her  will,— a  pleasure  she  loved  so  well, 
tliat  sometimes,  in  her  ardors  of  renunciation,  she  thought  she 
ought  to  deny  herself  the  frequent  indulgence  in  it. 

You  may  see  her  now,  as  she  walks  down  the  favorite  turn- 
ing and  enters  the  Deeps  by  a  narrow  path  through  a  group 
of  Scotch  firs,  her  tall  figure  and  old  lavender  gown  visible 
through  an  hereditary  black  silk  shawl  of  some  wide-meshed 
net-like  material;  and  now  she  is  sure  of  being  unseen  she 
takes  off  her  bonnet  and  ties  it  over  her  arm.  One  would  cer- 
tainly suppose  her  to  be  farther  on  in  life  than  her  seventeenth 
year— perhaps  because  of  the  slow  resigned  sadness  of  the 
glance  from  which  all  search  and  unrest  seem  to  have  departed; 
perhaps  because  her  broad-chested  figure  has  the  mould  of 
early  womanhood.  Youth  and  health  have  withstood  well  the 
involuntary  and  voluntary  hardships  of  her  lot,  and  the  nights 
in  which  she  has  lain  on  the  hard  floor  for  a  penance  have  left 
no  obvious  trace ;  the  eyes  are  liquid,  the  brown  cheek  is  firm 
and  round,  the  full  lips  are  red.  With  her  dark  coloring  and 
jet  crown  surmounting  her  tall  figure,  she  seems  to  have  a  sort 
of  kinship  with  the  grand  Scotch  firs,  at  which  she  is  looking 
up  as  if  she  loved  thein  well.  Yet  one  has  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness in  looking  at  her,- a  sense  of  opposing  elements,  of  which 
a  fierce  collision  is  imminent;  surely  there  is  a  hushed  expres- 
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•ion,  luoh  M  one  oft«n  m«i  in  older  face,  under  borderlMt 

rilutlf?^   °     r.'  'vl''"''  P"«i'«'«'«  Bl«"««.  th.t  will  di.- 

Kmed^afr         '         *'^*'^" '"?'"»  «>"' "g^i"  when 

But  Maggie  herself  was  not  uneasy  at  this  moment.     She 

was  calmly  enjoymg  the  free  air,  while  she  looked  up  at  the 

wl  ♦;  '  "^^  'f"'"^^'  '^"  "'°'"'  ''«''"'°  ""'l'  o'  branches 
were  the  records  of  past  storms,  which  had  only  made  the  red 
stems  soar  higher.  But  while  her  eyes  were  still  turned  up- 
ward, she  beoame  conscious  of  a  moving  shadow  cast  by  the 
Zl'l'JZ'^A  ^\«""'y  ?""»  before  her,  and  looked  down 

his  hat,  and  then,  blushing  deeply,  came  forward  to  her  and 
put  out  his  hand.  Maggie,  too,  colored  with  surprise,  which 
soon  gave  way  to  pleasure.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  looked 
down  at  the  deformed  figure  b,fnre  her  with  frank  eyes,  fillm' 
for  the  moment  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  her  ih  d't 
feelmg8,--a  memory  that  was  always  strong  in  her.  She  was 
the  nrst  to  speak. 

anvlnrh*^*'\r""'' "''"""'*•  ™'I»8 ^^inHy J  "Inevermeet 
any  one  here.  How  came  you  to  be  walking  here?  Did  vou 
come  to  meet  me  ?  "  >»/"•• 

chiu'"*'"'^"''^*  °°*  *"  ^"**'®  """  ^"^^^  ^*^'  ''*«'«"  a 
"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Philip,  still  embarrassed:  "I  wished  to 
see  you  very  much.  I  watched  a  long  while  yesterday  on  the 
bank  near  your  house  to  see  if  you  would  come  out,  but  you 
never  came.  Then  I  watched  again  to-day,  and  when  I  saw  the 
way  you  took,  I  kept  you  in  sight  and  came  down  the  bank, 
behind  there.     I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  me." 

So,  said  Maggie,  with  simple  seriousness,  walking  on  as 
f  she  meant  Phihp  to  accompany  her.  "I'm  very  glad  you 
ame,  for  I  shed  very  much  to  have  an  opportimity  of  speak- 
mg  to  you.  I've  never  forgotten  how  good  you  were  long  ago 
to  Tom,  and  me  too;  but  I  was  not  sure  that  you  would  re- 
member us  so  weU.  Tom  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  since  tien,  and  I  think  iUt  makes  one  think  more  of 
what  happened  before  the  trouble  came." 
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I  can  t  believe  that  you  have  thought  of  me  so  much  as  I 
have  thought  of  you, "  said  Philip,  timidly.  "  Do  you  know 
whan  I  was  away,  I  made  a  picture  of  you  as  you  looked  that 
""'™??.8  '^  ^^^  ^^^y  '''len  you  said  you  would  not  forget  me." 
±hilip  drew  a  large  miniature-case  from  his  pocket,  and 
opened  it.  Maggie  saw  her  old  self  leaning  on  a  table,  with 
he  •  black  locks  hanging  down  behind  her  ears,  looking  into 
space  with  strange,  dreamy  eyes.  It  was  a  water-color  sketch, 
of  real  merit  as  a  portrait. 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Maggie,  smUing,  and  flushed  with  pleasure, 

V'..at  a  queer  little  girl  I  was  I     I  remember  myself  with  my 

hair  m  that  way,  in  that  pink  frock.     I  really  was  like  a  gypsy 

I  dare  say  I  am  now,"  she  a,lded,  after  a  little  pause:  "mi  i 

like  what  you  expected  me  to  be?  " 

The  words  might  have  been  those  of  a  coquette,  but  the  full 
bright  glance  Maggie  turned  on  Philip  was  not  that  of  a  col 
quette.  She  really  did  hope  he  liked  her  face  as  it  was  now, 
but  It  was  simply  the  rising  again  of  her  innate  delight  in  ad- 
miration and  love.  Philip  met  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  in 
silence  for  a  long  moment,  before  he  said  quietly,  "No,  Mag- 

The  light  died  out  a  little  from  Maggie's  face,  and  there 
was  a  slight  trembling  of  the  lip.  Her  eyelids  fell  lower,  but 
she  did  not  turn  away  her  head,  and  PhUip  continued  to  look 
at  her.     Then  he  said  slowly : 

WOulI°be»'*  ^^'^  muetmore  beautiful  than  I  thought   you 

"Ami?"  said  Maggie,  the  pleasure  returning  in  a  deeper 
flush.  She  turned  her  face  away  from  him  and  took  some 
stops,  looking  straight  before  her  in  silence,  as  if  she  were 
adjusting  her  consciousness  to  this  new  idea.  Girls  are  so  ac- 
customed to  think  of  dress  as  the  main  ground  of  vanity,  that, 
in  abstaining  from  the  looking-glass,  Maggie  had  thought  more 
of  abandoning  all  care  for  adornment  than  of  renouncing  the 
contemplation  of  her  face.  Comparing  herself  with  elegant, 
wealthy  young  ladies,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  could 
produce  any  effect  with  her  person.  Philip  seemed  t»  like  the 
sUenee  well.  He  walked  by  her  side,  watching  her  face,  as  if  ' 
that  Bight  left  no  room  for  any  other  wish.     They  had  passed 
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from  among  the  fir-trees,  and  had  no.  ™  r,e  to  a  g>  ,  m  hollow 
ahaost  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatr,  f>i   the  paJe  pink  dog- 

'Z\  .T.V^".  "»^*  '''»"*  ^^^"^  ^^^  brighteuod,  MigTel 
face  had  lost  its  glow.  She  stood  still  when  they  wereTtiie 
hollows,  and  looking  at  Philip  again,  she  said  in  ^  serCus!  std 

"I  wish  we  could  have  been  friends.-I  mean,  if  it  woula 
have  been  good  and  right  for  us.  But  that  is  the'trial  I  h^e 
to  bear  m  everything;  I  may  not  keep  anything  I  used  to  love 
when  I  was  l,ttle.  The  old  books  went;  Ld  Tom  is  different 
and  my  father  It  is  like  death.  I  Lust  part  with  eveTyl 
thmg  I  cared  for  when  I  was  a  child.  And  I  must  part  wifh 
you;  we  must  never  take  any  notice  of  each  other  again. 
That  was  wha  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for.  I  wantfd  to 
let  you  know  that  Tom  and  I  can't  do  as  we  like  about 
Xutt"'^"''  T  "  '  ''^^^«  -  «  I  •"^'J  forgotten  ^* 
Sg  »  ''  ""'  °'  """^  "  pride_or-or^any  bad 

.hfwfi"  «P0kewith  more  and  more  sorrowful  gentleness  as 
she  went  on,  and  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.     The  deec- 

l2lu^''Tl°^J^''^r  ^^"'P'^  *«"«  8»^«  ^^  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  his  boyish  self,  and  made  the  deformity  appeal 
more  strongly  to  her  pity.  ^  "ppeai 

h.nl'^'""'/  I?  *i^  *''*'  y°"  '"**°'"  '^^  ^'^'  '°  a  voice  that 
had  become  feebler  from  discouragement;  "  I  know  what  there 

?.  r  "'  K^"*  °°  ^^^  ^'^^'-  ^°*  "  i«  "°t  "gbt,  Maggie, 
-don  t  you  be  angry  with  me,  I  am  so  used  to  call  you  Mag- 
gie in  my  thoughts,-it  is  not  right  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
otter  people's  unreasonable  feelings.  I  would  give  up  a  great 
deal  for  my  father;  but  I  would  not  give  up  a  friendship  or- 
or  an  attachment  of  any  sort,  in  obedience  to  any  wish  of  his 
that  I  didn't  recognize  as  right." 
"  I  don't  know, "  said  Maggie,  musingly.  "  Often,  when  I 
ave  been  angry  and  discontented,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  not  bound  to  give  up  anything;  and  I  have  gone  on  think- 
ing till  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  think  away  all  my 
duty.  J3ut  no  good  has  ever  come  of  that;  it  was  an  evU 
state  of  mmd.  I'm  quite  sure  that  whatever  I  might  do,  I 
should  wish  in  the  end  th,i  I  had  gone  without  anything  fc 
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myself,  rather  than  have  made  my  father's  life  harder  to 
him. " 

"  But  would  it  make  his  life  harder  if  we  were  to  see  each 
other  sometimes?  "  said  Philip.  He  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing else,  but  checked  himself. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  like  it.  Don't  ask  me  why,  or 
anything  about  it,"  said  Maggie,  in  a  distressed  tone.  "  My 
father  feels  so  strongly  about  some  things.  He  is  not  at  all 
happy." 

^^"No  more  am  I,"  said  PhUip,  impetuously;    "I  am  not 

"  Why?  "  said  Maggie,  gently.  "  At  least— I  ought  not  to 
ask — but  I'm  very,  very  sorry." 

Philip  turned  to  walk  on,  as  if  he  had  not  patience  to  stand 
still  any  longer,  and  they  went  out  of  the  hollow,  winding 
amongst  the  trees  and  bushes  in  silence.  Afte-  that  last  word 
of  Philip's,  Maggie  could  not  bear  to  insist  immediately  on 
their  parting. 

^^  "I've  been  a  great  deal  happier,"  she  said  at  last,  timidly, 
since  I  have  given  up  thinking  about  what  is  easy  and 
pleasant,  and  being  discontented  because  I  couldn't  have 
my  own  will.  Our  life  is  determined  for  us;  and  it  makes 
the  mind  very  free  when  we  give  up  wishing,  and  only  think 
of  bearing  what  is  laid  upon  us,  and  doing  what  is  given  us 
to  do." 

^    "But  I  can't  give  up  wishing,"  said  Philip,  impatiently. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  never  give  up  longing  and  wishing 
while  we  are  thoroughly  alive.  There  are  certain  things  we 
feel  to  be  beautiful  aud  good,  and  we  must  hunger  after  them 
How  can  we  ever  be  satisfied  without  them  untU  our  feelings 
are  deadened?  I  delight  in  fine  pictures;  I  long  to  be  able  to 
paint  such.  I  strive  and  strive,  and  can't  produce  what  I 
want.  That  is  pain  to  me,  and  always  wUl  be  pain,  until  my 
faculties  lose  their  keenness,  like  aged  eyes.  Then  there  are 
mMiy  other  things  I  long  for,  "-here  Philip  hesitated  a  little, 
and  then  said,-"  things  that  other  men  have,  and  that  will 
always  be  denied  me.  My  life  will  have  nothing  great  or 
beautiful  in  it;  I  would  rather  not  have  lived." 

"Oh,  Philip,"  said  Maggie,  "I  wish  you  didn't  feel  so." 
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But  her  heart  began  to  beat  with  something  of  PhUip's  discon- 

tODb* 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  turning  quickly  round  and  fixing  his 
gray  eyes  entreatingly  on  her  face,  "I  should  be  contented  to 
live,  If  you  would  let  me  see  you  sometimes."  Then,  checked 
by  a  fear  which  her  face  suggested,  he  looked  away  again  and 
said  more  calmly,  "  I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I  can  tell  every- 
thmg,  no  one  who  cares  enough  about  me;  and  if  I  could  only 
see  you  now  and  then,  and  you  would  let  me  talk  to  you  a  lit- 
tle, and  show  me  that  you  cared  for  me,  and  that  we  may  al- 
ways be  iriends  in  heart,  and  help  each  other,  then  I  mieht 
come  to  be  glad  of  life."  * 

/rl^T  l"^  T  ^/"«.y°"'  P^'iliP?"  »"d  Maggie,  falteringly. 

(Could  she  really  do  him  good?     It  would  be  very  hard  to  say 
good-by    this  day,  and  not  speak  to  him  again.     Here  was 
a  new  interest  to  vary  the  days;  it  was  so  much  easier  to  re- 
nounce the  mterest  before  it  came.) 

"If  you  would  let  me  see  you  here  sometimes,— walk  with 
you  here, -I  would  be  contented  if  it  were  only  once  or  twice 
m  a  month.  That  could  injure  no  one's  happiness,  and  it 
would  sweeten  my  life.  Besides,"  Philip  went  on,  with  all 
the  mventive  astuteness  of  love  at  one-and-twenty,  "if  there 
IS  any  enmity  between  those  who  belong  to  us,  we  ought  all 
the  more  to  try  and  quench  it  by  our  friendship;  I  mean,  that 
by  our  influence  on  both  sides  we  might  bring  about  a  healing 
of  the  wounds  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  if  I  could 
know  everyfliing  about  them.  And  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  enmity  m  my  own  father's  mind;  I  think  he  has  proved 
tie  contrary."  ^ 

Maggie  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  was  silent,  under  con- 
flicting thoughts.  It  seemed  to  her  inclination,  that  to  see 
i-hilipnow  and  then,  and  keep  up  the  bond  of  friendship  with 
him  was  something  not  only  innocent,  but  good;  perhaps  she 
might  really  help  him  to  find  contentment  as  she  had  found  it. 
The  voice  that  said  this  made  sweet  music  to  Maggie;  but 
athwart  It  there  came  an  urgent,  monotonous  warning  from  an- 
other voice  which  she  had  been  learning  to  obey,-the  warning 
that  such  interviews  implied  secrecy ;  implied  doing  something 
she  TOuld  dread  to  be  discovered  in,  something  that,  if  disoov- 
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ered  must  cause  anger  and  pain;  and  that  the  admission  of 
^ything  so  near  doubieness  would  act  as  a  spiritual  blight 
Yet  the  music  wo,.d  swell  out  again,  like  chimes  borne  onward 
by  a  recurrent  breeze,  persuading  her  that  the  wrong  lay  all  in 
thefaults  and  weaknesses  of  others,  and  that  there  was  such  a 
thmg  as  futile  saorilice  for  one  to  the  injury  of  another  It 
was  very  cruel  for  Philip  that  he  should  be  shrunk  from  be- 
cause of  an  unjustifiable  vindictiveness  toward  his  father  - 
poor  Philip,  whom  some  people  would  shrink  from  only  be- 
cause he  was  deformed.  The  idea  that  he  might  become  her 
over,  or  that  her  meetbg  him  could  cause  disapproval  in  that 
ighti  had  not  occurred  to  her;  and  Philip  saw  the  absence  of 
this  idea  clearly  enough,  saw  it  with  a  certain  pang,  although 
it  made  her  consent  to  his  request  the  less  unlikely.  There 
was  bitterness  to  him  in  the  perception  that  Maggie  was  almost 
as^ frank  and  unconstrained  toward  him  as  when  she  was  a 

J'V^'J"  ^*y ."'''"  y«s  or  no,"  she  said  at  last,  turning 

»i      r"       *""**  wrongly.     I  must  seek  for  guidance  " 
next  wTek? "°'"'  '^''°'  *^''°'  *°""'°"°'''  °'  '^^  "«^'  ''"y'  °' 
«I  think  I  had  better  write,"  said  Maggie,  faltering  again. 
I  have  to  go  to  St.  Ogg's  sometimes,  and  I  can  put  the  ktter 
m  tne  post. 

„J,i*^^T^°'".^''^  ^^"'P'  **8*'^yi  "*''**  ^°"ld  not  be  so 
well.  My  father  might  see  the  letter-and_he  has  not 
any  enmity  I  believe,  .but  he  views  things  differently  from 
me;  he  thmks  a  great  deal  about  wealth  and  position.  Pray 
let  me  come  here  once  more.  Tell  me  when  it  shall  be-  or 
if  you  can't  teU  me,  I  will  come  as  often  as  I  can  till  I  do 
see  you. " 

"I  think  it  must  be  so,  then,"  said  Maggie,  "for  I  can't  be 
quite  certain  of  coming  here  any  particular  evening." 

Maggie  felt  a  great  relief  in  adjourning  the  decision.     She 
was  free  now  to  enjoy  the  minutes  of  companionship;   she 
almost  thought  she  might  linger  a  little;  the  next  time  they 
met  she  should  have  to  pain  PhUip  by  telling  him  he^  deter 
mmation. 
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I  can't  help  thinking,"  she  said,  looking  smilingly  at  him, 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  "how  strange  it  is  that  we 
should  have  met  and  talked  to  each  other,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday  when  we  parted  at  Lorton.  And  yet  we 
must  both  be  very  much  altered  in  those  five  years, -I  think 
It  IS  five  years.  How  was  it  you  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing that  I  was  the  same  Maggie?  I  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
you  would  be  the  same;  I  know  you  are  so  clever,  and  you 
must  have  seen  and  learnt  so  much  to  fill  your  mind ;  I  was  not 
quite  sure  you  would  care  about  me  now." 

"I  have  never  had  any  doubt  that  you  would  be  the  same 
whenever  I  might  see  you,"  said  PhUip,_"I  mean,  the  same 
in  everything  that  made  me  like  you  better  than  any  one  else 
I  don  t  want  to  explain  that;  I  don't  think  any  of  the  strong- 
est effects  our  natures  are  susceptible  of  can  ever  be  explained 
We  can  neither  detect  the  process  by  which  they  are  arrived 
at,  nor  the  mode  in  which  they  act  on  us.  The  greatest  of 
painters  only  once  painted  a  mysteriously  divine  child-  he 
couldn  t  have  told  how  he  did  it,  and  we  can't  tell  why  we 
feel  It  to  be  divine.  I  think  there  are  stores  laid  up  in  our 
human  nature  that  our  understandings  can  make  no  complete 
inventory  of.  Certain  strains  of  music  affect  me  so  strangely  ■ 
I  can  never  hear  them  without  their  changing  my  whole  atti- 
tude of  mind  for  a  time,  and  if  the  effect  would  last,  I  miRht 
be  capable  of  heroisms." 

"Ah!  I  know  what  you  mean  about  music;  /feel  so,"  said 
Maggie,  clasping  her  hands  with  her  old  impetuosity  "At 
leasV'  she  added,  in  a  saddened  tone,  "  I  used  to  feel  so  when 
chur  h^'^  ""^'°'  ^  °*^"  ^^''^  any  now  except  the  organ  at 
"And  you  long  for  it,  Maggie?"  said  Philip,  looking  at  her 
with  affectionate  pity.  "  Ah,  you  can  have  very  little  that  is 
beautiful  in  your  life.  Have  you  many  books?  You  were  so 
lond  of  them  when  you  were  a  little  girl." 

They  were  come  back  to  the  hollow,  round  which  the  dog- 
roses  grew,  and  they  both  paused  under  the  charm  of  the  faSrv 
evenmg  light,  reflected  from  the  pale  pink  clusters. 

"No,  I  have  given  np  books,"  said  Maggie,  quietly,  "except 
a  very,  very  few."  -oo   >  i        j,        ^.^li 
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Philip  had  already  taken  from  his  pocket  a  small  volume, 
and  was  locking  at  the  back  as  he  said : 

"  Ah,  this  is  the  second  volume,  I  see,  else  you  might  have 
liked  to  take  it  home  with  you.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  becaase 
I  am  studying  a  scene  for  a  picture." 

Maggie  had  looked  at  the  back  too,  and  saw  the  title;  it 
revived  an  old  impression  with  overmastering  force. 

"  '  The  Pirate,'"  she  said,  taking  the  book  from  Philip's 
hands.  "Oh,  I  began  that  once;  I  read  to  where  Minna  is 
walking  with  Cleveland,  and  I  could  never  get  to  read  the  rest. 
I  went  on  with  it  in  my  own  head,  and  I  made  several  endings  • 
but  they  were  all  un  Jsppy.  I  could  never  make  a  happy  end- 
ing oui  01  that  beginning.  Poor  Minna!  I  wonder  what  is 
the  real  end.  For  a  long  while  I  couldn't  get  my  mind  away 
from  the  Shetland  Isles,— I  used  to  feel  the  wind  blowing  on 
me  from  the  rough  sea." 

Maggie  spoke  rapidly,  with  glistening  eyes. 
"Take  that  volume  home  with  you,  Maggie,"  said  Philip 
watching  her  with  delight.     "I  don't  want  it  now.     I  shall 
make  a  picture  of  you  instead,— you,  among  the  Scotch  firs 
and  the  slanting  shadows." 

Maggie  had  not  heard  a  word  he  had  said;  she  was  absorbed 
in  a  page  at  which  she  had  opened.  But  suddenly  she  closed 
the  book,  and  gave  it  back  to  Philip,  shaking  her  head  with  a 
backward  movement,  as  if  to  say  "  avaunt "  to  floating  visions. 
"Do  keep  it,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  entreatingly ;  "it  will 
give  you  pleasure." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Maggie,  putting  it  aside  with  her 
hand  and  walking  on.  "  It  would  make  me  in  love  with  this 
world  again,  as  I  used  to  be;  it  would  make  me  long  to  see 
and  know  many  things ;  it  would  make  me  long  for  a  full  life. " 
"  But  you  will  not  always  be  shut  up  in  your  present  lot; 
why  should  you  starve  your  mind  in  that  way?  It  is  narrow 
asceticism;  I  don't  like  to  see  you  persisting  in  it,  Maggie. 
Poetry  and  art  and  knowledge  are  sacred  and  pure." 

"  But  not  for  mc,  not  for  me,"  said  Maggie,  wr Iking  more 
hurriedly;  "because  I  should  want  too  much.     I  mustwaitj 
this  life  will  not  last  long." 
"Don't  hurry  away  from  me   without  saying  'good-by,* 


:^mjlll^in^4.'  ,A* .i;?rjp|. 
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Mt^gie,"  said  Philip,  as  they  reached  the  group  of  Scotch  firs, 
and  she  continued  stiU  to  walk  alo^g  without  speakLg     "I 
must  not  go  any  farther,  I  think,  must  I?  » 

"Oh  no,  I  forgot;   good-by,»  said  Maggie,  pausing,  and 
putting  out  her  hand  to  him.     The  action  brought  her  ?;elkg 

ltk^nL^  TT'""'*^  ^'''"P'  '^^  «fter  they  had  stood 
lookmg  at  each  other  m  silence  for  a  few  moments,  with  their 
hands  clasped,  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand  • 

"  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  thinking  of  me  all  those  years 
It  "  T?Y  «je«'  to  have  people  love  us.  What  a  wonderful, 
beautiful  thing  It  seems  that  God  should  have  made  your  heari 
so  that  you  could  care  about  a  queer  little  girl  whom  you  only 
knew  for  a  few  weeks  I  I  remember  saying  to  you  that  I 
thought  you  cared  for  me  more  that  Tom  did  " 

"Ah,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  almost  fretfully,  "you  would 
never  love  me  so  well  as  you  love  your  brother  " 

thlfi^wr  w"""*^  *^'^«'*'  ''"P^y;  "but then,  you  know, 
thefirst  think  I  ever  remember  in  my  life  is  striding  with 
Tom  by  the  side  of  the  Floss,  while  he  held  my  hand:  every- 
thmg  before  that  is  dark  to  me.     But  I  shall  never  for^t  you 
though  we  must  keep  apart." 

"  Don't  say  so,  Maggie, "  said  Philip.  "  If  I  kept  that  lit- 
tle girl  m  my  mmd  for  five  years,  didn't  I  earn  some  part  in 

..XT  ?^?  °"8l>t  not  to  take  herself  quite  away  from  me." 

..,h5^..  i^v  *™''7"*^*^^8''i  "''"*  I  ^  not,  I  must 
submit.       She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "And  I 

of  my  brother  than  jusc  bowing  to  him.  He  once  told  me  not 
to  speai  to  you  again,  and  he  doesn't  change  his  mind-Oh 
dear,  the  sun  is  set.  I  am  too  long  away.  Good-bv  "  She 
gave  him  her  hand  once  more. 

"I  shall  coue  here  as  often  as  I  can  till  I  see  you  again 
Maggie.     Have  some  feeling  for  me  as  well  as  for  others  " 

n„-  1^'a?^^'  ^  ^^^^'"  '^''^  *^*8gie,  hurrying  away,  and 
quickly  disappearing  behind  the  last  fir-tree;  though  Philip's 
gaze  after  her  remained  immovable  for  minutes  as  if  he  saw 
her  still. 

Maggie  went  home,  with  an  inward  conflict  already  begun: 
Philip  went  home  to  do  nothing  but  remember  aud  hope. 
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Vou  can  hardly  help  blaming  him  severely.  He  was  four  or 
five  years  older  than  Maggie,  and  had  a  full  oonsoiousness  of  his 
feeling  toward  her  to  aid  him  in  foreseeing  the  character  his 
contemplated  interviews  with  her  would  bear  in  the  opinion  of 
a  third  person.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  he  was  capable 
of  a  gross  selfishness,  or  that  he  could  have  been  satisfied  with- 
out persuading  himself  that  he  was  seeking  to  infuse  some 
happiness  into  Maggie's  life,  —seeking  this  even  more  than  any 
direct  ends  for  himself.  He  could  give  her  sympathy;  he 
oould  give  her  help.  There  was  not  the  slightest  promise  of 
love  toward  him  in  her  manner;  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
sweet  girlish  tenderness  she  had  shown  him  when  she  was 
twelve.  Perhaps  she  would  never  love  him ;  perhaps  no  wo- 
man ever  could  love  him.  Well,  then,  he  would  endure  that; 
he  should  at  least  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her,  of  feeling 
some  nearness  to  her.  And  he  clutched  passionately  the  pos- 
sibility that  she  miffht  love  him ;  perhaps  the  feeling  would 
grow,  if  she  could  come  to  associate  him  with  that  watehful 
tenderness  which  her  nature  would  be  so  keenly  alive  to.  If 
any  woman  oould  love  him,  surely  Maggie  was  that  woman; 
there  was  such  wealth  of  love  in  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
claim  it  all.  Then,  the  pity  of  it,  that  a  mind  like  hers  should 
be  withering  in  its  very  youth,  like  a  young  forest-tree,  for 
want  of  the  light  and  space  it  was  formed  to  flourish  in! 
Could  he  not  hinder  that,  by  persuading  her  out  of  her  system 
of  privation?  He  would  be  her  guardian  angel;  he  would  do 
anything,  bear  anything,  for  her  sake — except  not  seeing  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AUNT  GLEOO  I.EAKN8   THE  BREADTH  OF   BOB's  THUMB. 

While  Maggie's  life-struggles  had  lain  almost  entirely 
within  her  own  soul,  one  shadowy  army  fighting  another,  and 
the  slain  shadows  forever  rising  again,  Tom  was  engaged  in  a 
dustier,  noisier  warfare,  grappling  with  more  substantial  ob- 
stacles, and  gaining  more  definite  conquests.     So  it  has  been 
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•inoe  the  days  of  Hecuba,  and  of  Hector,  Tamer  of  horees.  in 
..de  the  gates,  the  women  with  .trean:mgTaTr  Id  "pHfted 
t^Umg  their  long  empty  daya  with  n^^mories  and  fear"  o"! 

withstondiug  h.s  smaU  success  in  the  classics.     For  Tom  had 
never  desired  success  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  L  forget 

^urinfn %    ""''''°«/'''"*°^  stupidity  there  i   n^hing  Uke 
^uring  out  on  a  mind  a  good  amount  of  subjects  in  whfch  it 

trusted  to  travel  at  certain  seasons,  and  buy  in  for  thTfi,?! 
various  vulgar  commodities  with  which  I  neYd  not  «.,„  I 

cursus  ot  more  mdirect  utility  on  t-hn  »olofi„„     j 

the  merchants  of  St.  Ogg's  oj  hlS   ^tdfLthTrthe^ 

own  a.d  m  foreign  bottoms,-a  subje'c t'^n  whiSi  t  .  Det 

warme^'w^^'^ir'".^'"-  *""'  °*^  "  ''^  ^^^-^^  -l'^"  Ci 
warmed  with  talk  and  wme.     Already,  in  the  second  year 

Tom  8  salary  was  rtised;  but  all.  exJpt  the  price  of  hi,  if 

ner  and  clothes,  went  home  into  the  tin'box;'Ld  he  ^W^j 
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comradeship,  lest  it  should  lead  him  into  expenses  in  spite  of 
himself.  Not  that  Tom  was  moulded  on  the  spoony  type  of 
the  Industrious  Apprentice;  he  had  a  very  strong  appetite 
for  pleasure,  — would  have  liked  to  be  a  Tamer  of  horses  and 
to  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  all  neighboring  eyes,  dis- 
pensing treats  and  benefits  to  others  with  well-judged  liberal- 
ity, and  being  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  oi' 
those  parts ;  nay,  he  determined  to  achieve  theHe  things  sooner 
or  later ;  but  his  practical  shrewdness  told  him  that  the  means 
to  such  achievements  could  only  lie  for  him  in  present  absti- 
nence and  self-denial;  there  were  certain  milestones  to  be 
passed,  and  one  of  the  fii'stwas  the  payment  of  his  father's 
debts.  Having  made  up  his  'iiind  on  that  point,  he  strode 
along  without  swerving,  oont.'\uting  some  rather  saturnine 
sternness,  as  a  young  man  is  likely  to  do  who  has  a  premature 
call  upon  him  for  self-reliance.  Tom  felt  intensely  that  com- 
mon cause  with  his  father  which  springs  from  family  pride, 
and  was  bent  on  being  irreproachable  as  a  son ;  but  his  grow- 
ing experience  caused  him  to  pass  much  silent  criticism  on  the 
rashness  and  imprudence  of  his  father's  past  conduct;  their 
dispositions  were  not  in  sympathy,  and  Tom's  face  showed  lit- 
tle radiance  during  his  few  home  hours.  Maggie  had  an  awe 
of  him,  against  which  she  struggled  as  something  unfair  to 
her  consciousness  of  wider  thoughts  and  deeper  motives ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use  to  struggle.  A  character  at  uniLy  with  itself 
— that  performs  what  it  intends,  subdues  every  counteracting 
impulse,  and  has  no  Visions  beyond  the  distinctly  possible — is 
strong  by  its  very  negations. 

You  may  imagine  that  Tom's  more  and  more  obvious  unlike- 
ness  to  his  father  was  well  fitted  to  conciliate  the  maternal 
aunts  and  uncles ;  and  Mr,  Deane'a  favorable  reports  and  pre- 
dictions to  Mr.  Glegg  concerning  Tom's  qualifications  for  busi- 
ness began  to  be  discussed  amongst  them  with  various  accept- 
ance. He  was  likely,  it  appeared,  to  do  the  family  credit 
without  causing  it  any  expense  and  trouble.  Mrs.  FuUet  had 
always  thought  it  strange  if  Tom's  excellent  complexion,  so 
entirely  that  of  the  Dodsons,  did  not  argue  a  certainty  that  he 
would  turn  out  well ;  his  juvenile  errors  of  running  down  the 
peacock,  and  general  disrespect  to  his  aunts,  only  indicating  a 
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tinge  of  TnlliTM  blood  which  he  had  doubtless  Wigtown  Mr 
Olegg  who  had  contracted  a  cautious  liking  for  tZZV  since 
h.8  spmted  and  sensible  behavior  when  the  exeouTion  wm  f^ 
the  house,  was  now  warming  into  a  resolution  to  fuTth^^hS 
prospecU  actively, -some  time,  when  an  oppoi^inTtv  offerJS 
of  doing  so  m  a  prudent  manner,  without  u  tS^  L  ^^ 
Mrs  Glegg  observed  that  she  was  not  given  to  speak  wi'thout 
book,as  some  people  were;  that  those  who  sad  least  were 
most  likely  to  find  their  words  made  good;  and  thatThen'h™ 

^tr^th'L'tLr'lr"  rtl,  "^  """  '"'°  "-'-i  ^- "-«"  Sg 

S  rf^e™™l  I  ^"'"'  '^'•"  "^''°'=  meditation  for  a 

Z   WW  r      "'«'"''  "'*"'  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 

nrtotTddV^h^S  ""^  ''''''  *°  '"  ^«"'  ^'  -  ^^ 
J^Tl  °*"7,''"f>  •■ad  shown  no  disposition  to  rely  on  anv 
one  but  himself  though,  with  a  natural  sensitiven7ss  toward 
all  indications  of  favorable  opinion,  he  was  riad  fn  IV  v 
uncle  Giegg  look  in  on  him  so'metim^s  in  a  friSly  w^d;  ! 
mg  business  hours,  and  glad  to  be  invited  to  dine  at^fs  houL 
though  he  usually  preferred  declining  on  the  eround  thatT: 
was  not  sure  of  being  punctual.     Buf  about  a  y  ar  ato  soml 

.,>^*'/"^-°'  Z^°  ""'y  "'»"«d  f™-"  on*  of  Ws  rounds 
without  seemg  Tom  and  Maggie,  awaited  him  on  the  briZ^as 
he  was  coming  home  from  St.  Ogg's  one  evening  tw  ft 
might  have  a  little  private  talk.    '^  took  TeTl^l'of  ^^k^ 

know  m^t  T""  T""'-  '"""^'"8'  ^°^'  Tom  Wished  t! 
know,  my,  by  sending  out  a  bit  of  a  cargo  to  foreicn  Dorts^ 
because  Bob  had  a  particular  friend  who  fad  oS  to'Ta 
httle  busine^  for  him  iu  that  way  in  Laceham  goods  and 
would  be  glad  to  serve  Mr.  Tom  on' the  same  fStST  Tom 
was  mterested  at  once,  and  begged  for  fuU  explanation  won 
dennghehad  not  thought  of  this  plan  before.     He  walso 

chaLKre  /'*  '"'  ^TP"'  "'  *  «P-"1*«-  «>-'  -Ut 
h»72;H  r^'T'  "*  '"^'^'"°°  *"*»  multiplication,  that 
h^  at  once  determined  to  mention  the  matter  to  his  father  and 
get  his  consent  to  appropriate  some  of  the  saving  i^th;  S 
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box  to  the  purohase  of  a  imaU  cargo.  He  would  rather  not 
have  coniulted  his  father,  but  he  had  juit  paid  his  last  quar- 
ter's money  into  the  tin  box,  and  there  was  no  other  resource. 
All  the  savings  were  there;  for  Mr.  Tulliver  would  not  con- 
sent to  put  the  money  out  at  interest  lest  he  should  lose  it. 
Since  he  had  speculated  in  the  purchase  of  some  corn,  and  had 
lost  by  it,  he  could  not  be  easy  without  keeping  the  money 
under  his  eye. 

Tom  approached  the  subject  carefully,  as  he  was  seated  on 
the  hearth  with  his  father  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Tulliver  lis- 
tened, leining  forward  in  his  arm-chair  and  looking  up  in 
Tom's  face  with  a  sceptical  glance.  His  first  impulse  was  b) 
give  a  positive  refusal,  but  he  was  in  some  awe  of  Tom's  wish- 
es, and  since  he  had  had  the  sense  of  being  an  "  unlucky  " 
father,  he  had  lost  some  of  his  old  peremptoriness  and  deter- 
mination to  be  master.  He  took  the  key  of  the  bureau  from 
his  pocket,  got  out  the  key  of  the  large  chest,  and  fetched 
down  the  tin  box,— slowly,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  defer  the 
moment  of  a  painful  parting.  Then  he  seated  himself  against 
the  table,  and  opened  the  box  with  that  little  padlock-key 
which  he  fingered  in  bis  waistcoat  pocket  in  all  vacant  mo- 
ments. There  they  were,  the  dingy  bank-notes  and  the  bright 
sovereigns,  and  he  counted  them  out  on  the  table only  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pounds  in  two  years,  after  all  the  pinching. 
"  How  much  do  you  want,  then? "  h-)  said,  speaking  as  if 
the  words  burnt  his  lips. 

"  Suppose  I  begin  with  the  thirty-six  pounds,  father?  "  said 
Tom. 

Mr.  Tulliver  separated  this  sum  from  the  rest,  and  keeping 
his  hand  over  it,  said : 
"  It's  as  much  as  I  can  save  out  o'  my  pay  in  a  year." 
"  Yes,  father;  it  is  such  slow  work,  saving  out  of  the  little 
money  we  get.     And  in  this  way  we  might  double  our  sav- 
ings." 

"Ay,  my  lad,"  said  the  father,   keeping  his  hand  on  the 
money,  "  but  you  might  lose  it,— you  might  lose  a  year  o'  my 
life, — and  I  haven't  got  many." 
Tom  was  silent. 
"And  you  know  I  wouldn't  pay  a  dividend  with  the  first 
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"I'll  give  it  up,  father,  since  you  object  to  it  bo  etronaly  " 

mi!ed't:rk"hfarcS°rr  *':  ""•"'""  """««"•"•  ''"'^- 

oonditio^  otirXl'X'nt.^:"^  JX  'TJC 
really  a  very  small  thiugto  ask.     So  when  Bob  ca,,edtie„« 

a:crtots\ts;%ro~ 

^rhi3difl„,„,  pride  clung  to  hi^'^d  Jat  ht  5X1 

Mr  O?*"'  *rl''  ""•""'  *"•"  ^™"'  ■«>■"«  e-barr-^sment 
a  hot  August  day,  was  naturally  counting  his  wall  fnHtTo 

quest  ^nabWn  "'"'  'v'^'""  "P^^''^'^  *"  ^r.  G^gg  ve^ 
ms  "'"f.-for  Bob  was  equipped  for  a  new  journev._and  of 
a  brindled  bull-terrier,  who  walked  with  a  sLw  T^avinJ 

a>ovemen<.  from  side  to  side,  and  glanced  from  undl  'hTsTe^ 
ShT^  \  '« '^  ^'^'f«™°««  which  might  after  aU  be  a  cover 

had  4en  aLiSn"  V  '""^'-  ^'-  ^'-^^'^  -Pectacles,  w^I 
naa  been  assisting  him  m  counting  the  fruit,  ma/in  t>,i.«  » 

p.oious  details  alarmingly  evident  to  him     ^  ""  '"'' 

Heighl  heigh  I  keep  that  dog  back,  will  you?"  he  shout- 

ed.  matching  up  a  stake  and  holding  it.  before  him  as  a  sSld 

when  the  visitors  were  within  three  yards  of  him. 

Get  out  wi'  you,  Mumps, "  said  Bob,  with  a  kick.     "  He's 

Mtorated  by  a  low  growl  as  he  retreated  behind  his  mLter's       , 

••n^l'  ''^»*«^«'. does  this  mean,  Tom?"  said  Mr.  Glegg 

tfees?       If  Bob  came  m  the  character  of  « information, "  Mr 
Glegg  saw  reasons  for  tolerating  some  lire,'   >-ity. 
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"No,  sir,"  said  Tom;  "I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  a  lit- 
tle matter  of  business  of  my  own. " 

"Ay — well;  but  what  has  this  dog  got  to  do  with  it?"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  getting  mild  again. 

"It's  my  dog,  sir,"  said  the  ready  Bob.  "An'  it's  me  as 
put  Mr.  Tom  up  to  the  bit  o'  business;  for  Mr.  Tom's  been  a 
friend  o'  mine  iver  since  I  was  a  little  chap;  fust  thing  iver  I 
did  was  frightenin'  the  birds  for  th'  old  master.  An'  if  a  bit 
o'  luck  turns  up,  I'm  allays  thinkin'  if  I  can  let  Mr.  Tom  have 
a  pull  at  it.  An'  it's  a  downright  roarin'  shame,  as  when  he's 
got  the  chance  o'  making  a  bit  o'  money  wi'  sending  goods  out, 
— ten  or  twelve  per  zent  clear,  when  freight  an'  commission's 
paid, — as  he  shouldn't  lay  hold  o'  the  chance  for  want  o'  mon- 
ey. An'  when  there's  th^  Laceham  goods, — lorsl  they're 
made  o'  purpose  for  folks  as  want  to  send  out  a  little  oarguy ; 
light,  an'  take  up  no  room, — you  may  pack  twenty  pound  so 
as  you  can't  see  the  passill;  an'  they're  manifacturs  as  please 
fools,  so  I  reckon  they  aren't  like  to  want  a  market.  An'  I'd 
go  to  Laceham  an'  buy  in  the  goods  for  Mr.  Tom  along  wi' 
my  own.  An'  there's  the  shupercargoo'  the  bit  of  a  vessel  as 
is  goin'  to  take  'em  out.     I  know  him  partic'lar;  he's  a  solid 

man,  an'  got  a  family  i'  the  town  here.     Salt,  his  name  is, 

an'  a  briny  chap  he  is  too,— an'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I  can 
take  you  to  him. " 

Uncle  Glegg  stood  open-mouthed  with  astonishment  at  this 
unembarrassed  loquacity,  with  which  his  understanding  could 
hardly  keep  pace.  He  looked  at  Bob,  first  over  his  spectacles, 
then  through  them,  then  over  them  again;  while  Tom,  doubt- 
ful of  his  uncle's  impression,  began  to  wish  he  had  not  brought 
this  singular  Aaron,  or  mouthpiece.  Bob's  talk  appeared  less 
seemly,  now  some  one  besides  himself  was  listening  to  it. 
"  You  seem  to  be  a  knowing  fellow, "  said  Mr.  Glegg,  at  last. 
"Ay,  sir,  you  say  true,"  returned  Bob,  nodding  his  head 
aside;  "  I  think  my  head's  all  alive  inside  like  an  old  cheese, 
for  I'm  so  full  o'  plans,  one  knocks  another  o-rer.  If  I  hadn't 
Mumps  to  talk  to,  I  should  get  top-heavy  an'  tumble  in  a  fit. 
I  suppose  it's  because  I  niver  went  to  school  much.  That's 
what  I  jaw  my  old  mother  for.  I  says,  '  You  should  ha'  sent 
me  to  school  a  bit  more,'  I  says,  '  an'  then  I  could  ha'  read  i' 
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the  b<x)k8  like  fun,  an'  kep'  my  head  cool  an'  empty.'  Lors, 
she  8  fine  an'  comfor'ble  now,  my  old  mother  is;  she  ates  her 
baked  meat  an'  taters  as  often  as  she  likes.  For  I'm  gettin' 
so  full  o  money,  I  must  hev  a  wife  to  spend  it  for  me.  But 
It  s  botherm',  a  wife  is,-and  Mumps  mightn't  like  her." 

UndeGlegg,  who  regarded  himself  as  a  jocose  man  since  he 
had  retired  from  business,  was  beginning  to  find  Bobamusing, 
but  he  had  still  a  disapproving  observation  to  make,  which 
kept  his  face  serious. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  should  think  you're  at  a  loss  for  ways  o' 
spendmg  your  money,  else  you  wouldn't  keep  that  big  doe  to 
^t  as  much  as  two  Christians.     It's  shameful-sh^efull" 

Sded  °     "  """^  "*  ^"'^  *''*° '"  *"^"'  "^^  ^"'°"y 

"But,  come  now,  let's  hear  more  about  this  business,  Tom 
I  suppose  you  want  a  Uttle  sum  to  make  a  venture  with.  But 
where  s  all  your  own  money?  You  don't  spend  it  aU-eh? " 
No,  sir,  said  Tom,  coloring;  "  but  my  father  is  unwilling 
to  risk  It,  and  I  don't  like  to  press  him.  If  I  could  get  twen- 
ty or  thirty  pounds  to  begin  with,  I  could  pay  five  per  cent  for 
It,  and  then  I  could  gradually  make  a  little  capital  of  my  own 
and  do  without  a  loan."  '        ' 

"Ay— ay,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  in  an  approving  tone:  "thaf  s 
not  a  bad  notion,  and  I  won't  say  as  I  wouldn't  be  your  man. 
But  It  ull  be  as  weU  for  me  to  see  this  Salt,  as  you  talk  on. 
And  then-here's  this  friend  o'  yours  offers  to  buy  the  goods 
for  you  Perhaps  you've  got  somebody  to  stand  surety  for 
you  If  the  money's  put  into  your  hands?  "  added  the  cautious 
old  gentleman,  looking  over  his  spectacles  at  Bob. 

"I  don't  think  that's  necessary,  -,Tnole,"  said  Tom.  "At 
least,  I  mewi  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me,  because  I  know 
Bob  weU  J  but  perhaps  it  would  be  right  for  you  to  have  some 
security." 

•'1^^"  !?!'  ^°"  Pe^e^tage  out  o'  the  purchase,  I  suppose?" 
said  Mr.  Glegg,  looking  at  Bob. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Bob,  rather  indignantly;  "I  didn't  offer  to 
get  a  apple  for  Mr.  Tom,  o'  purpose  to  hev  a  bite  out  of  it  my- 
self. When  I  play  folks  tricks,  there'll  be  more  fun  in  'em 
LOT  that" 
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Well,  but  it's  nothing  but  right  you  should  have  a  smaU 
percentage,"  said  Mr.  Glegg.     "I've  no  opinion  o'  tr«Ce- 

TJ}rtJ°^^  ^".^^S'  fo^  ^'^^e-     It  allays  looks  bad." 

way  then,"  said  Bob,  whose  keenness  saw  at  onee  what 

was  implied,  "I'll  teUyou  what  I  get  by't,  an'  ft's  moZta 

my  pocket  m  the  end,-I  make  myself  lik  big,  wi'  mS^ 

ar;7at-iamT'-''-^''"  *^^^*"«  -     ^^^1 

Jl^'"  ^^T'  « '•  ^^"^^^ "  '"'^  "  »«'«"  voice  from  the  open 
parlor  window,  "pray  are  you  coming  in  to  tea,  or  are  you 

rCn  d^llg^^  '"''  ^^--  "^  ^-  get^urdeL^ -^ 

"Murdered?"  said  Mr.   Glegg;    "what's  the  woman  talk- 

Tefs"  ^°"'  ""^''^  ^""^  °°'"*'  "*»"'  "  l*'*  °'  bnsi- 

™„'li?!"'f  ""^'  ~''"'  ~''  ""''  °"^y  '«^««  "8°  "i""*  "  packman 
ble,  and  threw  her  body  into  a  ditch." 

o''ZZ'  """K  ^'f^'-  ^^'«»'  «''°t'>iagly.  "you're  thinking 
0   the  man  wi'  no  legs,  as  drove  a  dog-cart." 

"Well,  it's  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Glegg,  only  you're  fond  o' 
contradicting  what  I  say,  and  if  m/'^ephey's  come  lu^ 
business,  It 'ud  be  more  fitting  if  you'd  bring  him  Uthe 
house,  and  let  his  aunt  know  about  it,  instead^'  wh^rLg 
in  comers,  m  that  plotting,  underminding  way  " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  "we'll  come  in  now." 
You  nee<^'t  stay  here,"  said  the  lady  to  Bob,  in  a  loud 

t^r  "^l^ti^t'  ""'"^'  "°'*^"'  P^'y""^.  distailcrbetween 
them  "We  don't  want  anything.  I  don't  deal  wi' packmen 
Mmd  you  shut  the  gate  after  you."  pacKmen. 

wilw*^?  "  '''"  "°*  '°  *^*'"  ^'^  ^'-  ^l«88i  "I  haven't  done 
with  this  young  man  yet.  Come  in,  Tom;  come  in,"  he  add- 
ed, stepping  in  at  the  French  window 

"Mr.  Glegg,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  in  a  fatal  tone,  "if  you're 
going  to  let  that  m^  and  hi.  dog  in  on  my  carpet,  beformy 
very  face,  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  kno.v,  A  wife's  got  a  rigM 
to  ask  that,  I  hope."  *  ^ 

"Don't  you  be  uneasy,  mum,"  said  Rob,  touching  his  cap. 
He  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  Glegg  w«,  a  bit  of  game  worth  Z- 
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tio'Iar  fond  of  W  WW  X^  80od-lookmg  ladies;  and'spar- 

dozfn  fine  gits  wt'thetTv       '"'"P"'  ''^'^  *^»«'«  '"''1^*- 

get  their  toner  oufrabro^Iu^  stopper  a„' all  got  t^ 
must  pay  three  ZL  f^        •  '  ''  ^'^^  *°  'e^son  you 

to  throttle  hLseJ^^/t^LTT^"^'  ""r''  ^' i^-^'^o^ed 
er  he  will  ol^o  But  lorsl  t  '^"*'u'*°"'  "^  ''^'"'  ^''«*- 
nor^do  ,  ianretl^h-Sers^o^p-I^^^^^^ 
ser.e'i^^s'Gt°"'C;£r"«f  *^'  pa^kn.en'^toV' ob- 
produced  no  eff^fo^l  °  »V^  T^'/  **'*  ^'''^  ^''^^'^  had 
Lr  with  "s  h^L  in ti;  ^e'ildT''"''  '^^''^^  ^^'"'^ 
smiled  with  conjugrdXhTat  th?^  Tk'?"*'  .'^''^  ^"^ 
being  oiroumventei  *  *"  ^'"^^"^'^  »*  h"  wife's 

"  -^y*  to  be  sure,  mum,"  said  Tlnh      «  vtn. 

Irish  linen?"  '"""' ^l"""*  "»  !»"  eye,  as  used  to  bring  th' 
knl^''  yo"  there  now! »  said  Bob,  eyasively.     "Didn't  I 

squintin'  packman^B  iXter  n  i.       ^^^'  y°"  ^^^  «^«n  * 

Jbatie.V^^Ts5X^-r=Vot:-£^^^^ 
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stannin'  out  on  the  stone  steps,  it  'ud  ha'  been  summat  like 
openin'  a  pack,  that  would.  It's  on'y  the  poor  houses  now  as 
a  packman  calls  on,  if  it  isn't  for  the  sake  o'  the  saivant- 
maids.  They're  paltry  times,  these  are.  Why,  mum,  look  at 
the  printed  cottons  now,  an'  what  they  was  when  you  wore 
'em, — why,  you  woiJdn't  put  such  a  thing  on  now,  I  can  see. 
It  must  be  first-rate  quality,  the  manifactur  as  you'd  buy, — 
summat  as  'ud  wear  as  well  as  your  own  faitures." 

"Yes,  better  quality  nor  any  you're  like  to  carry;  you've 
got  nothing  first-rate  but  brazenness,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Mrs. 
Glegg,  with  a  triumphant  sense  of  her  insiu-mountable  sagac- 
ity. "  Mr.  Glegg,  are  you  going  ever  to  sit  down  to  your  tea? 
Tom,  there's  a  cup  for  you." 

"You  speak  true  there,  nlum,"  said  Bob.  "My  pack  isn't 
for  ladies  like  you.  The  time's  gone  by  for  that.  Bargains 
picked  up  dirt  cheap  1  A  bit  o'  damage  here  an'  there,  as  can 
be  cut  out,  or  else  niver  seen  i'  the  weariu',  but  not  fit  to  offer 
to  rich  folks  as  can  pay  fur  the  look  o'  things  as  nobody  sees. 
I'm  not  the  man  as  'ud  offer  t'  open  my  pack  to  you,  mum; 
no,  no;  I'm  a  imperent  chap,  as  you  say, — these  times  makes 
folks  imperent, — but  I'm  not  up  to  the  mark  o'  that." 

"Why,  what  goods  do  you  carry  in  your  pack?"  said 
Mrs.  Glegg.  "Fine-colored  things,  I  suppose, — shawls  an' 
that?" 

"All  sorts,  mum,  all  sorts,"  said  Bob, — thumping  his  bun- 
dle; "but  let  us  say  no  more  about  that,  if  you  please.  I'm 
here  upo'  Mr.  Tom's  business,  an'  I'm  not  the  man  to  take 
up  the  time  wi'  my  own." 

"  And  pray,  what  is  this  business  as  is  to  be  kept  from  me?  " 
said  Mrs.  Glegg,  who,  solicited  by  a  double  curiosity,  was 
obliged  to  let  the  one-half  wait. 

"A  little  plan  o'  nephey  Tom's  here,''  said  good-natured 
Mr.  Glegg;  "and  not  altogether  a  bad  'un,  I  think.  A  little 
plan  for  making  money;  that'sthe  right  sort  o'  plan  for  young 
folks  as  have  got  their  fortin  to  make,  eh,  Jane?  " 

"  But  I  hope  it  isn't  a  plan  where  he  expects  iverything  to 
be  done  for  him  by  his  friends;  that's  what  the  young  folks 
think  of  mostly  nowadays.  And  pray,  what  has  this  packman 
got  to  do  wi'  what  goes  on  in  our  family?    Can't  you  speak 
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LhT'^"'  "'""'  ■"'  ""  ^°"  ■"-'  ''''°-  ""-«».  -  -  nephey 

fW^?"*^?"''/'*'"'  »""*>"  ""^d  Tom,  bridling  the  irritation 
that  aunt  Glegg's  voice  always  produced.  "  I've  known  Wm 
ever  since  we  were  litUe  boys.  He's  a  very  goo^  feUow  and 
always  ready  to  do  me  a  kindness.  And  hThas  had  ome  ex 
penence  m  sending  goods  out,_a  small  part  of  a  1^^  a 
private  speculation;  and  he  thinks  if  I  could  begin  tTdoW 
tie  m  the  same  way,  I  mi^ht  make  some  money  AW  t 
terest  is  got  in  that  way. "  ^  ^®  "^ 

"Large  int'rest?"  said  aunt  Glegg,  with  eagerness-  «=.nH 
what  do  you  caU  large  int'rest?  "  eagerness,     and 

paid/'"  °'  ^'"'^'"'  ^"  "'°''   ^^  '^^''  ^'  "P«"»=   are 

Z!5      .  .  ™-  ^^*8g,  turnmg  to  her  husband,  with  a  deen 

patmg  tone  of  reproach.     "Haven't  jou  allays  told  t,e  a^ 
there  was  no  getting  more  lor  five  per  centi> "  ""^«  «» 

«  Yo„°^m;I^^  °°'""'"««'  ""y  8°<^  ''Oman,"  said  Mr.  Glegg. 

You  couldn't  go  11.       -ade,  could  you?     You  can't  get  more 

than  five  per  cent  w:      security."  '•gee  more 

said^V^^.*"™,^  rf  °'  °'°°«y  fo^  y°",  an'  welcome,  mum," 
s^ak^n  Bu'^Tf  ■*  ''m  *°  "^V**"""'  ''^  """"'^  W  ^'^  ^ 
Tom,  he  d  pay  you  s«  or  seven  per  zent,  an'  get  a  triflelbr 
5"  th":  To '1  t.'.  good-natur-d  lady  like  yfu  'ud  liTe  t£ 
^.w,.  .T  ^  betterif  your  nephey  took  part  on  it." 
What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  G.?"  said  Mr.  Glegg.     "I've  a 

y^k^ow     ^T'^  "  '•  °'  "  ««'-''««.-l"''"  pay  me  int'res^t, 
J^a  know,_an'  if   you've  got  some  little    sums  lyin'  idle 

twisted  up  in  a  stookin'  toe,  or  that " 

"Mr.  Glegg,  it's  beyond  iveiythingi  You'll  go  and  «ve 
mformatzon  to  the  tramps  nex(as  ttey  may  coS^  "^'d  ™b 

"Well,  weU,  as  I  was  sayin',  if  you  like  to  join  me  wi' 
Urenty  pounds,  you  oan-I'U  make  it  fifty.  That'll  be  a 
prettygoodnest-egg,  sh,  Tom?"  "at  ii  oe   a 

"  You're  not  counting  on  me,  Mr.  Glegg,  I  hope,"  said  hia 
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wife.     "You  could  do  fine  things   wi'  my  money,  I  don't 
doubt." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  rather  snappishly,  "then 
we'll  do  without  you.  I  shall  go  with  you  to  see  this  Salt," 
he  added,  turning  to  Bob. 

"And  now,  I  suppose,  you'll  go  all  the  other  way,  Mr. 
Glegg,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  "and  want  to  shut  me  out  o'  my  own 
nephey's  business.  I  never  said  I  wouldn't  put  money  into 
it, — I  don't  say  as  it  shall  be  twenty  pounds,  though  you're 
so  ready  to  say  it  for  me, — but  he'll  see  some  day  as  his  aunt's 
in  the  right  not  to  risk  the  money  she's  saved  for  him  till  it's 
proved  as  it  won't  be  lost." 

"Ay,  that' 8  a  pleasant  sort  o'  risk,  that  is,"  said  Mr.  Glegg, 
indiscreetly  winking  at  Tom,  who  couldn't  avoid  smiling. 
But  Bob  stemmed  the  injured  lady's  outburst. 

"Ay,  mum,"  he  said  admiringly,  "you  know  what's  what 
—you  do.  An'  it's  nothing  but  fair.  You  see  how  the  first 
bit  of  a  job  answers,  an'  then  you'll  come  down  handsome. 
Lors,  it' s  a  fine  thing  to  hev  good  kin.  I  got  my  bit  of  a  nest- 
egg,  as  the  master  calls  it,  all  by  my  own  sharpness, — ten 
suvrelgns  it  was,— wi'  dousing  the  fire  at  Torry's  mill,  an'  it's 
growed  an'  growed  by  a  bit  an'  a  bit,  till  I'n  got  a  matter  o' 
thirty  pound  to  lay  out,  besideb  makin'  my  mother  comfor'ble. 
I  should  get  more,  on'y  I'm  such  a  soft  wi'  the  women,— I 
can't  help  lettin'  'em  hev  such  good  bargains.  There's  this 
bundle,  now,"  thumping  it  lustily,  "any  other  chap  'ud  make 
a  pretty  penny  out  on  it.  But  met— lors,  I  shall  sell  'em  for 
pretty  near  what  I  paid  for  'em." 

"  Have  you  got  a  bit  of  good  net,  now?  "  said  Mrs.  Glegg, 
in  a  patronizing  tone,  moving  from  the  tea-table,  and  folding 
her  napkin. 

"Eh,  mum,  not  what  you'd  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
look  at.  I'd  scorn  to  show  it  you.  It  'ud  be  an  insult  to 
you. " 

"  But  let  me  see, "  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  still  patronizing.  "  If 
they're  damaged  goods,  they're  like  enough  to  be  a  bit  the 
better  quality." 

"No,  mum.  I  know  my  place,"  said  Bob,  lifting  up  his 
pack  and  shouldering  it.     "  I'm  not  going  t'  expose  the  low- 
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r  ?^^  ^''.**'  ■  ^^  "'"'  y""-  P"^  "  e<»°e  down  i' 
the  world;  It  'ud  out  you  to  th'  heart  to  see  the  difference 
I  m  at  your  sarvice,  sir,  when  you're  a  mind  to  go  and  see 

Jf^  j^l°°^-  ^""^"  '"''  ^'-  ^^''Kg,  reaUy  unwUling  to 
out^ehort  the  dialogue.     "Are  you  wanted  at  the  wharf, 

"No,  sir;  I  left  Stowe  in  my  place." 

"Come,  put  down  your  pack,  and  let  me  see,"  said  Mrs 
Glegg,  drawmg  a  chair  to  the  window,  and  seating  herself 
with  much  dignity. 

"Don't  you  ask  it,  mum,"  said  Bob,  entreatinglv. 
Make  no  more  words,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  severely,  "but  do 
as  I  tell  you." 

"Eh,  mum  I'm  loth,  that  I  am, »  said  Bob,  slowly  depositing 
his  pack  on  the  step,  and  beginning  to  untie  it  with  unwiUinR 
fingers.  "But  what  you  order  shaU  be  done  "  (much  fumbling 
in  pauses  between  the  sentences).  « It's  not  as  you'll  buy  a 
single  thmg  on  me,-rd  be  sorry  for  you  to  do  it,-for  thLk 
0  them  poor  women  up  i'  the  viUages  there,  as  niver  stir  a 
hundred  yards  from  home,_it  'ud  be  a  pity  for  anybody  to 

'Z  ""l     Z      ^*'""'-     ^°"'  '*'«  ■""  Kood  as  a  junketing  to 
em  when  they  see  me  wi'  my  pack,  an'  I  shall  niver  pick  up 

for  I  m  off  to  Laceham.  See  here  now,"  Bob  went  on,  be- 
commg  rapid  agam,  and  holding  up  a  scarlet  woollen  kerchief 
with  an  embroidered  wreath  in  the  corner;  "here's  a  thine  to 
m^e  a  lass's  mouth  water,  an'  on'y  two  shUlin'-an'  wW? 
Why,  cause  there's  a  bit  of  a  moth-hole  i>  this  plain  end 
Lors,  I  think  the  moths  an'  the  mildew  was  sent  by  Provi- 
dence o  purpose  to  cheapen  the  goods  a  bit  for  the  g<x>d-look- 
m  women  as  han't  got  much  money.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  moths,  now,  every  hankicher  on  'em  'ud  ha'  gone  to  the 
rich,  handsome  ladies,  like  you,  mum,  at  five  shiUin'  apiece, 
--not  a  farthm'  less;  but  what  does  the  moth  do?  Why  it 
nibbles  off  three  shillin'  o'  the  price  i'  no  time;  an'  then  a 
packman  like  me  can  carry  't  to  the  poor  lasses  as  live  under 
the  dark  thack,  to  make  a  bit  of  a  blaze  for  'em.  Lors.  it's 
M  good  as  a  fire,  to  look  at  such  a  hankicher!  " 
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Bob  held  it  at  a  distanoe  for  admiration,  but  Mrs.  GWo 
said  sharply:  ° 

"  Yes,  but  nobody  wants  a  fire  this  time  o'  year.     Put  these 
colored  things  by;  letme  look  at  your  nets,  if  you've  got'em." 
"Eh,  mum,  I  told  you  how  it  'ud  be,"  said  Bob,  flinging 
aside  the  colored  things  with  an  air  of  desperation.     "  I  knowed 
it  'ud  turn  again'  you  to  look  a  such  paltry  articles  as  I  carry. 
Here's  a  piece  o'  figured  muslin  now,  what's  the  use  o'  you 
lookin'  at  it?    You  might  as  well  look  at  poor  folks's  victual, 
mum ;  it  'ud  on'y  take  away  your  appetite.     There' s  a  yard  i' 
the  middle  on't  as  the  pattern's  all  missed,— lors,  why,  it's  a 
muslin  as  the  Princess  Victoree  might  ha'  wore;  but,"  added 
Bob,  flinging  it  behind  him  on  to  the  turf,  as  if  to  save  Mrs 
Glegg's  eyes,  "it'll  be  bouight  up  by  the  huckster's  wife  at 
Fibb's  End,— that's  where  it'll  go— ten  shillin'  for  the  whole 
lot— ten  yards,  countin'  the  damaged  un— five-an'-twenty  shU- 
lin'  'ud  ha'  been  the  price,  not  a  penny  less.     But  I'll  say  no 
more,  mum;  it's  nothing  to  you,  a  piece  o'  muslin  like  that; 
you  can  afford  to  pay  three  times  the  money  for  a  thing  as 
isn't  half  so  good.     It's  nets  you  talked  on;  well,  I've  got  a 

piece  as  'uU  serve  you  to  make  fun  on " 

"Bring  me  that  muslin, "  said  Mrs.  Glegg.     "It's  a  buff- 
I'm  partial  to  buff."  ' 

"Eh,  but  a  damaged  thing,"  said  Bob,  in  a  tone  of  depre- 
cating disgust.     "  You'd  do  nothing  with  it,  mum;  you'd  give 
it  to  the  cook,  I  know  you  would,  an'  it  'ud  be  a  pity,— she'd 
look  too  much  like  a  lady  in  it;  it's  unbecoming  for  servants." 
"Fetch  it,   and  let  me    see  you  measure    it,"  said  Mrs. 
Glegg,  authoritatively. 
Bob  obeyed  with  ostentatious  reluctance. 
"  See  what  there  is  over  measure!"  he  said,  holding  forth 
the  extra  half-yard,  while  Mrs.  Glegg  was  busy  examining  the 
damaged  yard,  and  throwing  her  head  back  to  see  how  far  the 
fault  would  be  lost  on  a  distant  view. 

"  I'll  give  you  six  shilling  for  it,"  she  said,  throwingit  down 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  mentions  an  ultimatum. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  now,  mum,  as  it  'ud  hurt  your  feelings 
to  look  at  my  pack?  That  damaged  bit's  turned  your  stomach 
now ;  I  Bee  it  has, "  said  Bob,  wrapping  the  muslin  up  with  the 
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utmait  qniokness,  and  apparenUy  about  to  fasten  up  his  pack 
You  re  used  to  seein'  a  different  sort  o'  article  carried  bv 
packmen  when  you  lived  at  the  stone  house.  Packs  is  come 
down  1  tte  world ;  I  told  you  that :  my  goods  are  for  common 
folks.  Mrs.  Pepper  'uU  give  me  ten  shillin'  for  that  muslin 
an  be  sorry  as  1  didn't  ask  her  more.  Such  articles  answei 
1  the  wearin', -they  keep  their  color  till  the  threads  melt 
away  i  the  wash-tub,  an'  that  won't  be  while  I'm  a  young 

"Well,  seven  shilling,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg. 
««'^",*  '*  °"*   °'    y""'   mind,   mum,  now  do,"  said  Bob. 
Here  s  a  bit  o'  net,  then,  for  you  to  look  at  before  I  tie  up 
my  pack,  just  for  you  to  see  what  my  trade's  come  to,— spotted 
and  sprigged,  you  see,  beautiful  but  yaUow,— 's  been  lyin'  by 
im  got  the  wrong  color.     I  could  niver  ha'  bought  such  net 
If  It  hadn  t  been  yallow.     Lors,  it's  took  me  a  deal  o'  study 
to  know  the  vally  o'  such  articles;  when  I  begun  to  carry  a 
pack,  I  was  as  ignirant  as  a  pig;  net  or  calico  was  all  the  same 
to  me.     I  thought  them  things  the  most  vally  as  was  the  thick- 
est    I  was  took  in  dreadful,  for  I'm  a  straightforrard  chap, 
-up  to  no  tricks,  mum.     I  can  on'y  say  my  nose  is  my  own, 
for  If  I  went  beyond,  I  should  lose  myself  pretty  quick.     An' 
I  gev  five-an'-eightpenoe  for  that  piece  o'  net,— if  I  was  to  tell 
y  anything  else  I  should  be  tellin'  you  fibs,— an'  five-an'-eight- 
pence  I  shall  ask  for  it,  not  a  penny  more,  for  it's  a  woman's 
article,  an'  I  like  to  'commodate  the  women.     Five-an' -eight- 
pence  for  six  yards,_a8  cheap  as  if  it  was  only  the  dirt  on  it 
as  was  paid  for." 

"L^°°'*  '°'°'^  ^*^'°8  *^'*®  y"'^'  °*  **>"  said  Mrs.  Glegg. 
Why,  there's  but  six  altogether,"  said  Bob.  "No,  mum 
It  isn't  worth  your  while;  you  can  go  to  the  shop  to-morrow 
an  get  the  same  pattern  ready  whitened.  It's  on'y  three 
times  the  money;  what's  that  to  a  lady  like  you?  "  He  gave 
an  emphatic  tie  to  his  bundle. 

"  Come,  lay  me  out  that  muslin, "  said  Mrs.  GlegB.  "  Here's 
eight  shilling  for  it." 

"You  wUl  be  jokin',"  said  Bob,  looking  up  with  a  laughing 
face ;  "  I  see'd  you  was  a  pleasant  lady  when  I  fust  come  to  the 
wmder." 
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"Well,  put  it  me  out,"  said  Mn.  Olegg,  peremptorily. 
But  if  I  let  you  hare  it  for  ten  ehillin',  mum,  you'U  be  so 
good  u  not  tell  nobody.  I  should  be  a  laughin' -stock-  the 
teade  'ud  hoot  me,  if  they  knowed  it.  I'm  obliged  to  make 
believe  as  I  aak  more  nor  I  do  for  my  goods,  else  they'd  find 
out  I  was  a  flat.  I'm  glad  you  don't  insist  upo'  buyin'  the 
net,  for  then  I  should  ha'  lost  my  two  best  bargains  for  Mrs 
Pepper  o*  Fibb's  End,  an'  she's  a  rare  customer." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  net  again,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  yearning 
after  the  cheap  spots  and  sprigs,  now  they  were  vanishing. 

u^^"^'  ^  "*"''  "^'"^  *""'  "'"™'"  '^^  ^^'  handing  it  out. 
fchl  see  what  a  pattern  now!  Eeal  Laceham  goods.  Now 
this  IS  the  sort  o'  article  I'm  reoommendin'  Mr.  Tom  to  send 
out.  Lors,  it's  a  fine  thing  for  anybody  as  has  got  a  bit  o' 
money;  these  Laceham  goods  'ud  make  it  breed  like  mag- 
gits.  If  I  was  a  lady  wi'  a  bit  o'  money  1— why,  I  know  one  as 
put  thirty  pound  into  them  goods,— a  lady  wi'  a  cork  leg,  but 
as  sharp,— you  wouldn't  catch  her  runnin'  her  head  into  a 
sack;  ahe'd  see  her  way  clear  out  o'  anything  afore  she'd  be 
in  a  hurry  to  start.  Well,  she  let  out  thirty  pound  to  a  young 
man  m  the  drapering  line,  and  he  laid  it  out  i'  Laceham  goods, 
an  a  shupercargo  o'  my  acquinetance  (not  Salt)  took  'em  out, 
an  she  got  her  eight  per  zent  fust  go  o£E;  an'  now  you  can't 
hold  her  but  she  must  be  sendin'  out  carguies  wi'  every  ship, 
tm  she's  gettin'  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  Bucks  her  name  is,  she 
doesn't  live  i'  this  town.     Now  then,  mum,  if  you'U  please  to 

give  me  the  net " 

"  Here's  fifteen  shilling,  then,  for  the  two,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg 
"  But  it's  a  shameful  price. " 

"Nay,  mum,  you'U  niver  say  that  when  you're  upo'  your 
knees  i'  church  i'  five  years'  time.  I'm  makin'  you  a  present 
o  th'  articles;  I  am,  indeed.  That  eightpence  shaves  off  my 
profit  as  clean  as  a  razor.  Now  then,  sir,"  continued  Bob, 
shouldermg  his  pack,  "U  you  please,  I'll  be  glad  to  go  and 
see  about  makin'  Mr.  Tom's  fortin.  Eh,  I  wish  I'd  got  an- 
other twenty  pound  to  lay  out  mysen;  I  shouldn't  stay  to  say 
my  Catechism  afore  I  knowed  what  to  do  wi't." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Mr.  Glegg,"  said  the  lady,  as  her  husband  took 
his  hat,  "you  never  wUl  give  me  the  chance  o'  speaking. 
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I  WMn  t  my  nephey's  own  aunt,  and  th'  head  tftte  fimfill 

you  make  out  as  eveiything's  right  and  8^7  aL^^t  ^ 

JZlTl^  ^°"'  '""'^"  "•'^  '^°'"'  «">«  P'oudly.     "  I  prefer 
having  the  money  only  lent  to  me  "  * 

"Vepr  well,  that's  the  Dodson  sperrit,"  said  Mrs   Gl«™ 
Glegg  commenced  inquiries  which  turned  out  satilfl^L,?^^^ 

»urce  of  gain,  Tom  determined  to  make  tte  most  2  t  fnH 
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that  it  would  have  been  better  to  loothe  the  interral  with  « 
new  hope,  and  prevent  the  delirium  of  a  too  ludden  elation. 

At  the  time  of  Maggie's  first  meeting  with  Philip,  Tom  had 
already  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  his  own  capital ; 
and  while  they  were  walking  by  the  evening  light  in  the  Bed 
Deeps,  he,  by  the  same  evening  light,  was  riding  into  Laoe- 
ham,  proud  of  being  on  his  first  journey  on  behalf  of  Ouest  & 
Co.,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  all  the  ohauoes  that  by  the  end 
of  another  year  he  should  have  doubled  his  gains,  lifted  off  the 
obloquy  of  debt  from  his  father's  name,  and  perhaps — for  he 
should  be  twenty-one — have  got  a  new  start  for  himself,  on  a 
higher  platform  of  employment.  Did  ha  not  deMira  it7  He 
was  quite  sure  that  he  did. 


CHAPTER   in. 


THE   WAVKKINO    HALANCE. 


I  RAID  that  Maggie  went  home  that  evening  from  the  Red 
Deeps  with  a  mental  conflict  already  begun.  You  have  seen 
clearly  enough,  in  her  interview  with  Philip,  what  that  conflict 
was.  Here  suddenly  was  an  opening  in  the  rocky  wall  which 
shut  in  the  narrow  valley  of  humiliation,  where  all  her  pros- 
pect was  the  remote,  unfathomed  sky;  and  some  of  the  mem- 
ory-haunting earthly  delights  were  no  longer  out  of  her  reach. 
She  might  have  books,  converse,  affection ;  she  might  hear 
tidings  of  the  world -from  which  her  mind  had  not  yet  lost  its 
sense  of  exile;  and  it  would  be  a  Mndness  to  PhUip  too,  who 
was  pitiable, — clearly  not  happy.  And  perhaps  here  was  an 
opportunity  indicated  for  making  her  aiind  more  worthy  of  its 
highest  service;  perhaps  the  noblest,  completest  devoutness 
could  hardly  exist  without  some  width  of  knowledge;  mvat  she 
always  live  in  this  resigned  imprisonment?  It  was  so  blame- 
less, so  good  a  thing  that  there  should  be  friendship  between 
her  and  Philip ;  the  motives  that  forbade  it  were  so  unreason- 
able, so  unchristian !  But  the  severe  monotonous  warning  canie 
again  and  again,  — that  she  was  losing  the  simplicity  and  clear- 
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««of  h,rlife  by  ^mltting  .  groun.l  of  oonoeiament:  and 
^at,  by  forMk.„g  th.  .impla  rule  of  renunoUtion,  aho  wm 

wants  Hha  thought  she  had  won  strength  to  obey  the  war., 
mg  before  .he  allowed  herself  the  next  week  to  tui  wTtop 
n  the  evening  to  the  Red  Deep„.     But  while  .he  wV«  Jived 

warTtoVafrv"""'"  '^^r''  '"  ^'""P'  '>°-  '^'  """^^  t 
ward  to  that  evening  walk  in  the  .till,  fleckered  .hade  of  the 
hollow.,  away  from  all  that  wa.  harsh  and  unlovely  to  the 
.ff«,tionate,  admiring  looks  that  would  meet  her-  t^  theien» 
of  comradeahip  that  childi.h  niemorie.  would  g'ivt^  to  wTse^ 
older  talk;  to  the  certainty  that  Philip  would  care  to  he^ 
everything  she  said,  which  no  one  eUe  cared  forritwal" 
h^f-hour  that  It  would  be  very  hard  to  turn  her  bJk  uZ 
with  the  .en«  that  there  would  be  no  other  like  it      Yet'Th; 

give  each  other  up,  in  everything  but  memory.     I  could  not 

rr^Tttl"""""?"^"*"^'  '  knoww/atyouregofng 
^.^/T  u  J^P'*"  ^™°B  feeling"  that  make  conceal 

mentneoes«,ryi  but  concealment  is  bad,  however  it  may  be 

Sse'rv^lT  """'  ^''"'T'^'  »»"«"  would  be  nothing  but 
m.8ei7,-dmdful  anger;  and  then  we  must  part  after  all 
^d  It  would  be  harder,  when  we  were  used  to  see1;g  e^h 

Philip's  face  had  flushed,  and  there  was  a  momentary  eager- 

..on  with  all  his  might.     But  he  controlled  himself,  and  said 
with  assumed  calmness,  "Well,  Maggie,  if  we  must  pwf  e 

little  while,  for  the  last  time." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  Maggie  felt  no  reason  to  withdraw 
.t;  his  quietness  made  her  all  the  more  sure  she  had  given  Z 
g  eat  pain  and  she  wanted  to  show  him  how  unwiCly  sh^ 
had  given  it.  They  walked  together  hand  in  hand  in  silence 
Let  us  sit  down  m  the  hollow, ".said  Philip,  "where  we 
»^od  the  last  tim.  See  how  the  dog-roses  have^' strewed  ^^ 
grnimd,  and  spread  their  opnl  petals  over  it" 
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They  sat  down  at  the  roots  of  the  slanting  ash. 

"I've  begun  my  picture  of  you  among  the  Scotch  firs,  Mag- 
gie," said  Philip,  "  so  you  must  let  me  study  your  face  a  lit- 
tle, while  you  stay, — since  I  am  not  to  see  it  again.  Please 
turn  your  head  this  way." 

This  was  said  in  an  entreating  voice,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  of  Maggie  to  refuse.  The  full,  lustrous  face,  with 
the  bright  black  coronet,  looked  down  like  that  of  a  divinity 
well  pleased  to  be  worshipped,  on  the  pale-hued,  small-featured 
face  that  was  turned  up  to  it. 

"I  shall  be  sitting  for  my  second  portrait,  then,"  she  said, 
smiling.     "  Will  it  be  larger  than  the  other?  " 

"Oh  yes,  much  larger.  It  is  an  oil-painting.  You  will 
look  like  a  tall  Hamadryad,  dark  and  strong  and  noble,  just 
issued  from  one  of  the  iir-trees,  when  the  stems  are  casting 
their  afternoon  shadows  on  the  grass. " 

"  You  seem  to  think  more  of  painting  than  of  anything  now, 
Philip?" 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Philip,  rather  sadly;  "but  I  think  of 
too  many  things, — sow  all  sorts  of  seeds,  and  get  no  great 
harvest  from  any  one  of  them.  I'm  cursed  with  susceptibility 
in  every  direction,  and  effective  faculty  iu  none.  I  care  for 
painting  and  music;  I  care  for  classic  literature,  and  mediseval 
literature,  and  modern  literature;  I  flutter  all  ways,  and  fly 
iu  none." 

"But  surely  that  is  a  happiness  to  have  so  many  tastes,— 
to  enjoy  so  many  beautiful  things,  when  they  are  within  your 
reach,"  said  Maggie,  musingly.  "It  always  seemed  to  me  a 
sort  of  clever  stupidity  only  to  have  one  sort  of  talent, — almost 
like  a  carrier-pigeon." 

"  It  might  be  a  happiness  to  have  many  tastes  if  I  were  like 
other  men, "  said  Philip,  bitterly.  "  I  might  get  some  power 
and  distinction  by  mere  mediocrity,  as  they  do ;  at  least  I 
should  get  those  middling  satisfactions  which  make  men  con- 
tented to  do  without  great  ones.  I  might  think  society  at  St. 
Ogg's  agreeable  then.  But  nothing  could  make  life  worth  the 
purchase-money  of  pain  to  me,  but  some  faculty  that  would 
lift  me  above  the  dead  level  of  provincial  existence.  Yes, 
there  is  one  thing,— a  passion  answers  as  well  as  a  faculty." 
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Maggie  did  not  hear  the  last  words;  she  was  struggling 
against  the  consciousness  that  Philip's  words  had  set  her  own 
discontent  vibrating  again  as  it  used  to  do 

"I  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  "though  I  know 
j»  much  less  than  you  do.  I  used  to  think  I  could  never  bear 
Me  If  It  kept  on  being  the  same  every  day,  and  I  must  always 
be  domg  thmgs  of  no  consequence,  and  never  know  anything 
greater.  But,  dear  Philip,  I  think  we  are  only  like  children 
that  some  one  who  is  wiser  is  taking  care  of.  Is  it  not  righi 
to  resign  ourselves  entirely,  whatever  may  be  denied  us?  I 
have  found  great  peace  in  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
even  joy  in  subduing  my  own  will."  ' 

hI^""'  ^'^/^>".  ^^idPhilip,  veh-'  ..ntlyi  "  and  you  are  shut- 
hng  yourself  up  in  a  narrow,  self- allusive  fanaticism,  which 
u  only  a  way  of  escaping  pain  by  starving  into  lulness  all  the 
highest  powers  of  your  nature.  Joy  and  peace  are  not  resig- 
nation; resignation  is  the  wiUing  endurance  of  a  pain  that  U 
not  aUayed,  that  you  don't  expect  to  be  allayed.  Stupefaction 
is  not  resignation;  and  it  is  stupefaction  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance,-to  shut  up  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  life  of  your 
fellow-men  might  become  known  to  you.  I  am  not  resigned  •  I 
am  not  sure  that  life  is  long  enough  to  learn  that  lesson  y<n, 
are  not  resigned;  you  are  only  trying  to  stupefy  yourself." 
J^gie  slips  trembled;  she  felt  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  PhUip  said,  and  yet  there  was  a  deeper  consciousness 
.       V^I  '"""^-^'^t^  application  it  had  to  her  conduct,  it 

ZJ°,  ^"tt"  .'•'?,  *^"*y-     H"   "io^ble  impression  c^rre- 
ponded  to  the  double  impulse  of  the  speaker.     Philip  serioul- 

Lt  r,^7  *  '"'  "^^^  "^*  """  "^'^  ''  ^'"^  ^^J^^-^o^  be- 
cause it  made  an  argument  against  the  resolution  that  opposed 
Wishes      But  Maggie's  face,  made  more  childlike1,nhe 

teelmg.     He  took  her  hand  and  said  gently  • 

"Don't  let  us  think  of  such  things  in  this  short  half-hour, 
Magpe.  Let  us  only  care  about  being  together.  We  shall  b^ 
Ith«      "?  ?1^f  separation.     W.  shall  always  think  of  each 

shil  tl^l      ''^  'V'^"  ^  '°°«  '^  y°"  *~  '^'-.  because 
shall  thwk  there  may  always  come  a  time  when  I  can-when 

you  wilUet  me  help  you  in  some  way." 
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"  What  a  dear,  good  brother  you  would  have  been,  Philip," 
said  Maggie,  smiling  through  the  haze  of  tears.  "  I  think  you 
would  have  made  as  much  fuss  about  me,  and  been  as  pleased 
for  me  to  love  you,  as  would  have  satisfied  even  me.  You 
would  have  loved  me  weU  enough  to  bear  with  me,  and  forgive 
me  everything.  That  was  what  I  always  longed  that  Tom 
should  do.  I  was  never  satisfied  with  a  little  of  anything. 
That  is  why  it  is  better  for  me  to  do  without  earthly  happi- 
ness altogether.  I  never  felt  that  I  had  enough  music, —I 
wanted  more  instruments  playing  together ;  I  wanted  voices  to 
be  fuller  and  deeper.  Do  you  ever  sing  now,  Philip?"  she 
added  abruptly,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  what  went  before. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "every  day,  almost.  But  my  voice  is  or'y 
middling,  like  everything  else  in  me." 

"  Oh,  sing  me  something,  —just  one  song.  I  maif  listen  to 
that  before  I  go,— something  you  used  to  sing  at  Lorton  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  had  the  drawing-room  aU  to  our- 
selves, and  I  put  my  apron  over  my  head  to  listen." 

"/know,"  said  Philip;  and  Maggie  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  while  he  sang  soUo  voce,  "  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  play- 
ing," and  then  said,  "That's  it,  isn't  it?" 

" Oh  no,  I  won't  stay,"  said  Maggie,  starting  up.  " It  will 
only  haunt  me.     Let  us  walk,  PhUip.     I  must  go  home." 

She  moved  away,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  rise  and  follow 
her. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  in  atone  of  remonstrance,  "don't  per- 
sist in  this  wilful,  senseless  privation.  It  makes  me  wretched 
to  see  you  benumbing  and  cramping  your  nature  in  this  way. 
You  were  so  full  of  life  when  you  were  a  chUd;  I  thought 
you  would  be  a  brilliant  woman,— all  wit  and  bright  imagina- 
tion. And  it  flashes  out  in  your  face  still,  until  you  draw 
that  veil  of  dull  quiescence  over  it." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  to  me,  PhUip?  "  said  Mag- 
gie. 

"  Because  I  foresee  it  will  not  end  well ;  you  can  never  carry 
on  this  self-torture." 

"I  shall  have  strength  given  me,"  said  Maggie,  tremu- 
lously. 

"No,  you  wUl  not,  Maggie;  no  one  has  strength  given  to  do 
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assault  you  like  a  savage  appetite  "  ^ 

heS'  """^  ""^  ^"^^  '°°'''°«  '''  P^'"P  'iti  alarm  in 
tempter!'?'  "'""  '""  ^°"  "^"^^  ""«  ""  ^'^'^  ''"y^     ^ou  are  a 

wi«.  books,  do  let  m^e  see^S  sl^LT^lr^rtU:" 

Do  you  banish  me  from  this  place  forever,  then,  Maseie? 
Wy  I  may  come  and  walk  in  it  sometimes?  If  I  .^efvol 
by  chance,  there  is  no  concealment  in  that?  "  ^ 

It  18  the  moment  when  our  resolution  seems  about  f«  I-. 

Maggie  felt  her  heart  leap  at  this  subterfuge  of  Philip's 

htps"^  forT«r"^'^  '.°  '^'.'^'•°°  "'  "^^'"'^  conscience  pTr- 
eaTwSnots^fi\""'i.  But  nol-he  persuaded  hiiuself'^L 
eaa  WM  not  selfish.     He  had  little  hope  that  Maeeie  would 

BlMe.^  ^I^ggie's  future  life,  when  these  petty  family  ob- 
"tades  to  her  freedom  had   disappeared,  thlrthe  pr^s^t 
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should  not  b«  entirely  sacrifioed,  and  that  she  should  have 
some  opportunity  of  culture, — some  interchange  with  a  mind 
above  the  vulgar  level  of  those  she  was  now  condemned  to  live 
with.  If  we  only  look  far  enough  off  for  the  consequence  of 
our  actions,  we  can  always  find  some  point  in  the  combination 
of  results  by  which  those  actions  can  be  justified;  by  adopt- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  a  Providence  who  arranges  results, 
or  of  a  philosopher  who  traces  them,  we  shall  ijnd  it  possible 
to  obtain  perfect  complacency  in  choosing  to  do  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  us  in  the  present  moment.  And  h  was  in  this 
way  that  Philip  justified  his  subtle  efforts  to  overcome  Mag- 
gie's true  prompting  against  a  concealment  that  would  intro- 
duce doubleness  into  her  own  mind,  and  might  cause  new 
misery  to  those  who  had  the  primary  natural  claim  on  her. 
But  there  was  a  surplus  of  passion  in  him  that  made  him  half 
independent  of  justifying  motives.  His  longing  to  see  Mag- 
gie, and  make  an  element  in  her  life,  had  in  it  some  of  that 
savage  impulse  to  snatch  an  offered  joy  which  springs  from  a 
life  in  which  the  mental  and  bodily  constitution  have  made 
pain  predominate.  He  had  not  his  full  share  in  the  common 
good  of  men;  he  could  not  even  pass  muster  with  the  insigni- 
ficant, but  must  be  singled  out  for  pity,  and  excepted  from 
what  was  a  matter  of  course  with  others.  Even  to  Maggie  he 
was  an  exception ;  it  was  clear  that  the  thought  of  his  being 
her  lover  had  never  entered  her  mind. 

Do  not  think  too  hardly  of  Philip.  Ugly  and  deformed 
people  have  great  need  of  unusual  irtues,  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  extremely  uncomfortable  without  them;  but  the 
theory  that  unusual  virtues  spring  by  a  direct  connequence 
out  of  personal  disadvantages,  as  animals  get  thicker  wool  in 
severe  climates,  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained.  The  tempta- 
tions of  beauty  are  much  dwelt  upon,  but  I  fancy  they  only 
bear  the  same  relation  to  thosfe  of  ugliness,  as  the  temptation 
to  excess  ..:  i  feast,  where  the  delights  are  varied  for  eye  and 
ear  as  well  m  palate,  bears  to  the  temptations  that  assail  the 
desperation  of  hunger.  Does  not  the  Hunger  Tower  stand  as 
the  type  of  the  utmost  trial  to  what  is  human  in  us? 

Philip  had  never  been  soothed  by  that  mother's  love  which 
flows  out  to  us  is  the  greater  abundance  because  our  need  is 
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bv  the  tin  °  ^"^  mdulgence  toward  him  was  marred 

by  the  keener  perception  of  his  father's  faults.     Kent  tS^f 
rem  all  pra     .a!  life  as  Philip  had  been,  and  by  nlturet^ 
femznine  in  sensitiveness,  he  had  some  of  th^womanSef 
ant  repulsion  toward  worldliness  and  the  delireTte  du™,^!  nf 

nrreTaSr:"  '"''  ''''  "'"'  ^*-°«  "SutrhTs"  f 
Perhaps  Se°   T.  "  """.T,""'  ^^'  '^  '"='''"«  '^^  ^  ^im 
S  who  is  in  !  '"^^t^^y '"-"^thing  morbid  in  a  human 
Demg  Who  IS  m  any  way  unfavorably  excepted  from  ordinarv 

Tw     ''  r*u  ""^  S"*^  ^"^^  J'"  J""!  «»«  to  triumph  .^d 
t  has  rarely  had  time  for  that  at  two-and-twen^      Cat 

wLTr  rr.^  ^  ^^"*P  ■"  "-""^^  strengthriuf  the  si 
hunself  looks  feeble  through  the  morning  miste 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AKOTRER    I.OVK-SCRVB. 

biotTaLw*l*°l!°'"«  ^P"''  """'y  »  y««  "^t"  that  dn- 
bious  partmg  you  have  just  witnessed,  vou  may,  if  you  like. 

oTC*^'^*r'"'"°8  theRedDe^ps  through  t^egrTup 

t^^'l    ^"'  '*  ^  "?'y  '^*«"'°°°  -"1  not  evening!^ 
fte  edge  of  sharpness  m  the  spring  air  makes  her  draw  her 

SZhl'I  I    r  "^"i  ^''  '^^  '"P  ^""S  rather  quilkly 
H/k     ^^'  '."""^  ^  »«"»'-  *»"»*  «!"«  ""='7  take  in  the 

look  m  her  eyes  than  there  was  last  June,  and  a  smile  is  hov 

TLh^r  ^"  "t\  ^  '^  ^"■"^  Pl'^yf"!  =P-ck  were  awaitg 

''?±  h*T-     "^^^^  ''"*'  ''^  ""^  '°°8  i°  appearing        '^ 

Take  back  your  Corinne,"  said  Maggie,  drawing  a  book 

from  under  her  shawl.     "You  were  right  in  teZf  me^e 

:ishtotr;hr.=  '"  you  were  wrong  in  thinki./lXS 

.  3°"-^°'*  y°"  '^^'y  "ke  to  be  a  tenth  Mus«,  fhen    M-i^- 
ipe?  '•  said  thilip.  looking  up  in  her  face  as  we  l^^k  at'a  fiSt 
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parting  iu  the  clouds  that  promistis  U8  a  bright  heaven  once 
more. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Maggie,  laughing.  "The  Moses  were 
uncomfortable  goddesses,  I  think,— obliged  always  to  carry 
rolls  and  musical  instruments  about  with  them.  If  I  carried 
a  harp  in  this  climate,  you  know,  I  must  have  a  green  baize 
cover  for  it;  and  I  should  be  sure  to  leave  it  behind  me  by 
mistake." 
"  You  agree  with  me  in  not  liking  Oorinne,  then?  " 
"I  didn't  finish  the  book,"  said  Maggie.  "As  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  blond-haired  young  lady  reading  in  the  park,  I 
shut  it  up,  and  determined  to  read  no  further.  I  foresaw 
that  that  light-complexioned  girl  would  win  away  all  the  love 
from  Corinne  and  make  her  miserable.  I'm  determined  to 
read  no  more  books  where  tie  blond-haired  women  carry  away 
all  the  happiness.  I  should  begin  to  have  a  prejudice  against 
them.  If  you  could  give  me  some  story,  now,  where  the  dark 
woman  triumphs,  it  would  restore  the  balance.  I  want  to 
avenge  Rebecca  and  Flora  Maclvor  and  Minna,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  dark  unhappy  ones.  Since  you  are  my  tutor,  you 
ought  to  preserve  my  mind  from  prejudices;  you  are  always 
arguing  against  prejudices." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  avenge  the  dark  women  in  your 
own  person,  and  carry  away  all  the  love  from  your  cousin 
Lucy.  She  is  sure  to  have  some  handsome  young  man  of  St. 
egg's  at  her  feet  now;  and  you  have  only  to  shine  upon  him, 
— your  fair  little  cousin  will  be  quite  quenched  in  your  beams." 
"  Philip,  that  is  not  pretty  of  you,  to  apply  my  nonsense  to 
anything  real,"  said  Maggie,  looking  hurt.  "As  if  I,  with 
my  old  gowns  and  want  of  all  accomplishments,  could  be 
a  rival  of  dear  little  Lucy, — who  knows  and  does  SU  sorts  of 
charming  things,  and  is  ten  times  prettier  than  I  am,— cen 
if  I  were  odious  and  base  enough  to  wish  to  be  her  rival. 
Besides,  I  never  go  to  aunt  Deane's  when  any  one  is  there;  it 
is  only  because  dear  Lucy  is  good,  and  loves  me,  that  she 
comes  to  see  me,  and  will  have  me  go  to  see  her  sometimes." 
"  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  with  surprise,  "  it  is  not  like  you  to 
take  playfulness  literally.  You  must  have  been  in  St.  Ogg's 
this  morning,  and  brought  away  a  slight  infection  of  dulness." 
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iJ!J'f'"  "*^  ^"Seie,  smiling,  "if  you  meant  that  for  a 

'!3  T'fv*  ^'  °°**  ''"*  ^  '^""8^*  '*  »«  a  very  good  re- 
proof. I  thought  you  wanted  to  remind  me  that  I  am  vain, 
jnd  wish  every  one  to  admire  me  most.  But  it  isn't  for  that 
u  .J*^""'  *"'  <*«  ^"^  women,_not  because  I'm  dark 
myself;  ,t  s  because  I  always  care  the  most  about  the  un- 
happy people.     If  the  blond  girl  were  forsaken,  I  should  like 

stoiiM  »  ^'^'  ^^^^  ***  "'^*  °^  ^^^  ™^*"'*^  ^°'"  ^  '•"« 

-i*^*",?""  """'''  "*"'*'  ^'''*  *''«  ^««^  <»  reject  one  your- 
self, should  you,  Maggie?"  said  PhUip,  flushing  a  little. 

h»»L  .     1     «?lCf '"^  ^*«8'*'  I'esitatingly.     Then  with  a 
bright  .mile,  "I  think  perhaps  I  could  if  he  were  very  con- 

TJL'^LI^  ''  """  8°*-*-°'«'yl""""i''ted  afterward,  I 

.ffZ''*    wv  '°°"^"«'''  Maggie,"  Philip  said,  with  some 
effor^     whether  you  wouldn't  reaUy  be  more  likely  to  love  a 
man  that  other  women  were  not  likely  to  love." 
"That  would  depend  on  what  they  didn't'  like  him  for." 

Hem^^rv  ?*^^«;  ""'  "'8^*  ^  ^""y  disagreeable. 
He  might  look  at  me  through  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  eye. 
making  a  hideous  face,  as  young  Torry  does.  I  should  thik 
other  women  are  not  fond  of  that;  but  I  never  felt  any  pity 
for  young  Torry  I've  never  any  pity  for  conceited  people, 
because  I  think  they  cany  their  comfort  about  with  them." 

Hut  suppose,  Maggie,-suppose  it  was  a  man  who  was  not 
oonoeited,  who  felt  he  had  nothing  to  be  conceited  about;  who 
had  been  marked  from  chUdhood  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  suffer- 
mg,  and  to  whom  you  were  the  day-star  of  his  life;  who  loved 
LnnI7  ^^J"  ^r-  ""  '"'^""^^  "■»*  ^«  fol*  it  happiness 
Ctii!"  ^™  '""'"^  ^"^  ^"^  "^  y°"  "^  '"«  "°- 

sh2f^.„mTi*^  "  P'"»  °^  ^"^  l""*  J""  confession 
dt^.w,,'^°w  «'"^«'7tappiness,_a  pang  of  the  same 
d^ad  that  had  kept  his  love  mute  through  long  months.  A 
rash  of  self-consciousness  told  him  that  he  was  besotted  to 
have  said  all  this.  Maggie's  manner  this  morning  had  been 
«s  unconstrained  ar.!?  indifferent  as  ev"-  -^  "^u 

But  she  was  not  looking  iudifPeront  Mw.     Struck  with  the 
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unusual  emotion  in  Philip's  t»ne,  she  had  turned  quickly  to 
loolc  at  him;  and  as  he  went  on  speaking,  a  great  change  came 
over  her  face,— a  flush  and  slight  spasm  of  the  features,  such 
as  we  see  in  people  who  hear  some  news  that  will  require  thera 
to  readjust  their  conceptions  of  the  past.  She  was  quite  si- 
lent, and  walking  on  toward  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  she 
sat  down,  as  if  she  had  no  strength  to  spare  for  her  muscles. 
She  was  trembling. 

"Maggie,"  said  Philip,  getting  more  and  more  alarmed  in 
every  fresh  moment  of  silence,  "  I  was  a  fool  to  say  it;  forget 
that  I've  said  it.  I  shall  be  contented  if  things  can  be  as  they 
were." 

The  distress  with  which  he  spoke  urged  Maggie  to  say  some- 
thing. "  I  am  so  surprised,  Philip;  I  had  not  thought  of  it." 
And  the  effort  to  say  this  brought  the  tears  down  too. 

"  Has  it  made  you  hate  me,  Maggie?  "  said  Philip,  impetu- 
ously.    "  Do  you  think  I'm  a  presumptuous  fool?  " 

"Oh,  Philip!"  said  Maggie,  "how  can  you  think  I  have 
such  feelings?  As  if  I  were  not  grateful  for  any  love.  But 
— but  I  had  never  thought  of  your  being  my  lover.  It  seemed 
so  far  off — like  a  dream — only  like  one  of  the  stories  one  im- 
agines— that  I  should  ever  have  a  lover. " 

"  Then  can  you  bear  to  think  of  me  as  your  lover,  Mag- 
gie?" said  Philip,  seating  himself  by  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  in  the  elation  of  a  sudden  hope.     "  Do  you  love  me?  " 

Maggie  turned  rather  pale;  this  direct  question  seemed  not 
easy  to  answer.  But  her  eyes  met  Philip's,  wKih  were  in 
this  moment  liquid  and  beautiful  with  beseeching  love.  She 
spoke  with  hesitation^  yet  with  sweet,  simple,  girlish  tender- 
ness. 

"  I  think  I  could  hardly  love  any  one  better;  there  is  noth- 
ing but  what  I  love  you  for."  She  paused  a  little  while,  and 
then  added :  "  But  it  will  be  better  for  us  not  to  say  any  more 
about  it,  won't  it,  dear  Philip?  You  know  we  couldn't  even 
be  friends,  if  our  friendship  were  discovered.  I  have  never 
telt  that  I  was  right  in  giving  way  about  seeing  you,  though 
it  has  been  so  precious  to  me  in  some  ways ;  aiid  now  the  fear 
comes  upon  me  strongly  again,  that  it  will  lead  to  evil." 
"  But  no  evil  has  come,  Maggie ;  and  If  you  had  been  guided 
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^  that  fear  before,  you  would  only  have  lived  through  another 
Jeary,  benumbrng  year,  instead  of  reviving  into  yo'Si 

^^''J^^^^"^     ^-     ""!>'"  been  very  sweet,  I  know 

tou^  But  f.  .  ""'r  ^'°  "^  ^"'"^  ''""•'  I  ^"^  '"'ay  fr^m 
™at  H.J  I.?  T^"  "''  "''"''«^'  •'  ^a"  """le  "">  think  a 
L"b  I^f  *^V"'^v'  '"'^  ^  have  impatient  thoughts 
agam,-!  get  weary  of  my  home;  and  then  it  cuts  me  to  the 
heart  afterward,  that  I  should  ever  have  felt  w^y  ot  my  fa! 

nuTw.^        ^"^  "''-*°'  "'^°  "y  "«>«'"'  de^i^eswere  b^ 

wSpJtfent;."  '"'"'  "'  ""  """'"«  '""""'^  ^"^  ^°'- 

«N^  Maggie,  you  have  wrong  ideas  of  self-conauest  as 

I've  often  told  you.     What  you  call  self-conques°-Zdin^ 

Llv  t?^o?^H*  ^T'''  *°  "^^  ••"*  °"«  '"'«  of  impression^i! 
only  the  culture  of  monomania  in  a  nature  like  yours  " 

He  had  spoken  with  some  irritation,  but  now  he  sat  down 
by  her  again  and  took  her  hand 

lovl^H  v!!.'"''  °'  *?■,'  Pf."'  •"'''  ^"SKiei  think  only  of  our 
lu!"  1  ^„  u  *"  "*"y  "'""S  *°  ■"«  "itb  all  your  heart,  every 
obstacle  will  be  overcome  in  time;  we  need  only  wait      iZ 

.'rforvr*„^°°'  "*  "l^^-'^S^!  tellmeagaintis  i^" 
s  ble  for  you  to  love  me.  Don't  look  away  from  me  to  tiiat 
cloven  tree;  it  is  a  bad  omen  "  j  me  m  mat 

smS"  *"""^  ^"  '"^^  ^^  «^'"="  "P""  ^^  ^tJ»  a  "ad 

"Come,  Maggie,  say  one  kind  word,  or  else  you  were  better 

to  ,ue  at  Lorton.     You  asked  me  if  I  should  like  you  to  k  si 

whervouLr  "'"«'"»'-J:— d  you  promised  I  kiss  m 
When  you  met  me  again.     Tou  never  kept  ttie  promise." 

th.v-^A  J   "f*^"  *^'  P'^'™'  ""»°«°'  '«««  strange  to  her 

when  Te  wrr^T'  ""'  """^1^  "^^  1"««y  =»  "^^^  'ad  done 

delight  h„7v         r  ^T'  '''^-     ^'^'"P"''  «y««  fl'»^»'«d  »ith 
delight,  but  his  neit  words  were  words  of  discontent. 
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"Tou  don't  aaam  hkppy  enough,  Maggie;  you  are  foraing 
yourself  to  say  you  love  me,  out  of  pity." 

"No,  Philip,"  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  Lead,  in  her  old 
ohildish  way;  "  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  It  is  all  new  and 
strange  to  me;  but  I  don't  think  I  could  love  any  one  better 
than  I  love  you.  I  should  like  always  to  live  with  you— to 
make  you  happy.  I  have  always  been  happy  when  I  have 
been  with  you.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  will  not  do  for  your 
sake;  I  will  never  do  anything  to  wound  my  father.  You 
must  never  ask  that  from  me." 

"No,  Maggie,  I  will  ask  nothing;  I  will  bear  everything; 
I'll  wait  another  year  only  for  a  kiss,  if  you  will  only  give  me 
the  first  place  in  your  heart." 

"No,"  said  Maggie,  smiling,  "I  won't  make  you  wait  so 
long  as  that."  Bat  then,  looking  serious  again,  she  added, 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat, — 

"But  what  would  your  own  father  say,  Philip?     Oh,  it  is 

quite  impossible  we  can  ever  be  more  than  friends, brother 

and  sister  in  secret,  as  we  have  been.     Let  us  give  up  think- 
ing of  everything  else." 

"No,  Maggie,  I  can't  give  you  up,— unless  you  are  deceiv- 
ing me;  unless  you  really  only  care  for  me  as  if  I  were  your 
brother.     Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Philip.  What  happiness  have  I  ever  had  so 
great  as  being  with  you, — since  I  was  a  little  girl, — the  days 
Tom  was  good  to  me?  And  your  mind  is  a  sort  of  world  to 
me;  you  can  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know.  I  think  I  should 
never  be  tired  of  being  with  you." 

They  were  walking  hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each  other; 
Maggie,  indeed,  waA  hurrying  along,  for  she  felt  it  time  to  be 
gone.  But  the  sense  that  their  parting  was  near  made  her 
more  anxious  lest  she  should  have  unintentionally  left  some 
painful  impression  on  Philip's  mind.  It  was  one  of  those 
dangerous  moments  when  speech  is  at  once  sincere  and  decep- 
tive; when  feeling,  rising  high  above  its  average  depth,  leaves 
fioodmarks  which  are  never  reached  again. 
They  stopped  to  part  among  the  Scotch  firs. 
"Then  my  life  will  be  filled  with  hope,  Maggie,  and  I 
shall  be  happier  than  other  men,  in  spite  of  all?     We  do 
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W»g^to  ewh  other-for  Uw.,._whether  w.  «  .p^^  „ 

"Yes,  Philip;  I  should  like  never  to  part;  I  should  like  to 
m»ke  your  life  very  happy."  "luum  luie  to 

will^ooZ.""""'  '"'  "'°""''°''  *'"•     ^  """'""  ''''•'»'«  't 

wi  "^W  '  '^^  ^'  *""  """  '""  '""  "^  pleadingVtima 

love, — like  a  woman's. 

belief  tha^  it  there  were  sacrifice  in  this  love,  it  was  all  the 
richer  and  more  satisfying.  "»  mi  me 

.m^VhT^VrL*"*^  ^.""'"^  ^'""•'  '-^""B  that  in  the  hour 
for  her.  The  tissue  of  vague  dreams  must  now  get  narrower 
and  narrower,  and  all  the  threads  of  thought  and  emotion  te 
gitduaUy  absorbed  in  the  woof  of  her  actui  daUy  lif^ 
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THB   CLOVEN    TRUE. 

Secrets  are  rarely  betrayed  or  discovered  according  to  anv 
programme  our  fear  has  sketched  out.  Fear  i«  almost  always 
haunted  by  terrible  dramatic^cenes,  which  recur  in  spite  of  the 

M^^'IT^ r*!,  .v'^'u"*  t*"""  ^'"^'  ■"'»  'l"ri''8  a  y«ar  that 
Ifagpe  had  had  the  burthen  of  concealment  on  her  mind,  the 
pMsibihty  of  discovery  had  continually  presented  itself  under 
tte  form  of  a  sudden  meeting  with  her  father  or  Tom  when 
Ae  was  waUcmg  with  Philip  in  the  Bed  Deeps.  She  was 
aware  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  most  likely  events  ■  bur  it 
Tad  TW  yf^T  """'Pl^telysymboUzed  her  inward 
dread.  Those  slight  indirect  suggestions  which  are  dependent 
on  apparent^  trivial  coincidences  and  incalculable  states  of 
mmd,  are  the  favorite  machinery  of  Fact,  but  are  not  the 
•tuff  in  which  Imagination  is  apt  to  work. 
Certain^  one  of  the  persons  about  whom  Maggie's  fears 
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were  furtheieit  from  troubling  theioMlTM  was  ber  aunt  Pul- 
let, on  whom,  saeing  th>t  ihe  did  not  lire  in  St.  Ogg'i,  and 
was  neither  aharp-eyed  nor  sharp-tempered,  it  would  surely 
have  bee  quite  whimsical  of  them  to  fix  rather  than  on  aunt 
Olegg.  And  yet  the  channel  of  fatality — the  pathway  of  tbe 
lightning — was  no  other  than  aunt  Pullet  She  did  not  live 
at  St.  Ogg's,  but  the  road  from  Qarum  Firs  lay  by  the  Ked 
Deeps,  at  the  end  opposite  that  by  whioh  Maggie  entered. 

The  day  after  Maggie's  last  meeting  with  Philip,  being  a 
Sunday  on  which  Mr.  Pullet  was  bound  to  appear  in  funeral  hat- 
band and  scarf  at  St.  Ogg's  church,  Mrs.  Pullet  made  this  the 
occasion  of  dining  with  sister  Glegg,  and  taking  tea  with  poor 
sister  TuUiver.  Sunday  was  the  one  day  in  the  week  on  which 
Tom  was  at  home  in  the  afternoon ;  and  to-day  the  brighter 
spirits  he  had  been  in  of  late  had  flowed  orer  in  unusually 
cheerful  open  chat  with  his  father,  and  in  the  invitation, 
"Come,  Magsie,  you  come  tool"  when  he  strolled  out  with 
his  mother  in  the  garden  to  see  the  advancing  cherry-blos- 
soms. He  had  been  better  pleased  with  Maggie  since  she 
had  been  less  odd  and  ascetic;  he  was  even  getting  rather 
proud  of  her;  several  persons  had  remarked  in  his  hearing 
that  his  sister  was  a  very  fine  girl.  To-day  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar brightness  in  her  face,  due  in  reality  to  an  undercur- 
rent of  excitement,  which  had  as  much  doubt  and  pain  an 
pleasure  in  it;  but  it  might  pass  for  a  sign  of  happiness. 

"You  look  very  well,  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  shaking 
her  head  sadly,  as  they  sat  round  the  tea-table.  "I  niver 
thought  your  girl  'ud  be  so  good-looking,  Bessy.  But  you 
must  wear  pink,  my  dear ;  that  blue  thing  as  your  aunt  Glegg 
gave  you  turns  yoU'  into  a  crowfiower.  Jane  never  wot  tasty. 
Why  don't  you  wear  that  gown  o'  mine?  " 

"  It  is  so  pretty  and  so  smart,  aunt.  I  think  it's  too  showy 
for  me, — at  least  for  my  other  clothes,  that  I  must  wear 
with  it." 

"To  be  sure,  it  'ud  be  unbecoming  if  it  wasn't  well  known 
you'  ve  got  them  belonging  to  you  as  can  afford  to  give  you 
such  things  when  they've  done  with  'em  themselves.  It 
stands  to  reason  I  must  give  my  own  niece  clothes  now  and 
ther, — such  things  as  I  buy  every  year,  and  never  wear  any 
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^^  poor  wif.,  ,ith  her  withe^d  l«.u1y,  ,u^  ^^^. 

7- not  be  .  .u  A  li^rj^xlTL'^.'^'^'-'^'^^^  •""* 

let    "There'll  th.f  »,■       j     "      straight^"  said  aunt  Pul- 
v°      .    ,        '  ™"  mumade  aon  o'  Lawyer  W>b>n,>.  t 
lum  at  church  to-dav     IWi-  h-.i  »  ^"  "^f**™  *>  I  »»'' 
lw'8  like  to  ha™.  .nH  n.     '    T'.  *"  ^"^  °  <*•  Property 
doe«n^lik«         J  ""^  "y  ''»^»  '"y  qwer  and  lonelV 

«^f  hi^d    f  '"°'^"°^-     ^  ■■■'•"'J'l-'t  wonder  UheS 

Thi.  wid«  .fo!         !  ^    '  ""*  ''™"Wes  at  the  Bed  Deeps  " 

dnced  an  effect  on  SfS^'*  n  l^*  ^'"'""^'  P"^ 

Tom  sate  opposite  W  ^L  .k  -^  *^  '*""««'  beca"»e 

mdifferent^T  pwh'',.'!'^  '^^  7"?  "'*«'>~ly  ""ions  to  look 

ewnt.    At  Phihp  8  name  she  had  Mushed,  and  the  blush 
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deepened  every  instant  from  oonsoiousness,  until  the  mention 
of  the  Bed  Deeps  made  her  feel  as  if  the  whole  secret  were 
betrayed,  and  she  dared  not  even  hold  her  tea-spoon  lest  she 
should  show  how  she  trembled.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  iinder  the  table,  not  daring  to  look  round.  Happily, 
her  father  was  seated  on  the  same  side  with  herself,  beyond 
her  uncle  Pullet,  and  could  not  see  her  face  without  stooping 
forward.  Her  mother's  voice  brought  the  first  relief,  turning 
the  conversation;  for  Mrs.  Tulliver  was  always  alarmed  when 
the  name  of  Wakem  was  mentioned  in  her  husband's  presence. 
Gradually  Maggie  recovered  composure  enough  to  look  upj 
her  eyes  met  Tom's,  but  he  turned  away  his  head  immedi- 
ately; and  she  went  to  bed  that  night  wondering  if  he  had 
gathered  any  suspicion  from  her  confusion.  Perhaps  not; 
perhaps  he  would  think  it  was  only  her  alarm  at  her  aunt's 
mention  of  Wakem  before  her  father;  that  was  the  interpre- 
tation her  mother  had  put  on  it.  To  her  father,  Wakem  was 
like  a  disfiguring  disease,  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
the  consciousness,  but  was  exasperated  to  have  the  existence 
recognized  by  others;  and  no  amount  of  sensitiveness  in  her 
about  her  father  could  be  surprising,  Maggie  thought. 

But  Tom  was  too  keen-sighted  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  an 
interpretation;  he  had  seen  clearly  enough  that  there  was 
something  distinct  from  anxiety  about  her  father  in  Maggie's 
excessive  confusion.  In  trymg  to  recall  all  the  details  that 
could  give  shape  to  his  suspicions,  he  remembered  only  lately 
hearing  his  mother  scold  Maggie  for  walking  in  the  Red 
Deeps  when  the  ground  was  wet,  and  bringing  home  shoes 
clogged  with  red  soil;  still  Tom,  retaining  all  his  old  repul- 
sion for  Philip's  deformity,  shrank  from  attributing  to  his 
sister  the  probability  of  feeling  more  than  a  friendly  interest 
in  such  an  vmfortunate  exception  to  the  common  run  of  men. 
Tom's  was  a  nature  which  had  a  sort  of  superstitious  repug- 
nance to  everything  exceptional.  A  love  for  a  deformed  man 
would  be  odious  in  any  woman,  in  a  sister  intolerable.  But 
if  she  had  been  carrying  on  any  kind  of  intercourse  whatever 
with  Philip,  a  stop  must  be  put  to  it  at  once;  she  was  dis- 
obeying her  father's  strongest  feelings  and  her  brother's  ex- 
press commands,  besides  compromising  herself  by  secret  meet- 
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pregnant  ooinoidenceg  ^^  "'"'8'  "''° 

probabUityoflhe  ^d'sSdellldt  ^'^  ^'^^^^-t  the 

"^i^I"S,^^''  ^s>^i^iro7thi.'" "  ''^  - 

on  th^othrsrofr  W  ti:'  "  '"  '~"'«'^  °-'  '^«  ««i<^» 

Wakem      I  know  v  I'     i*""  «°*^  ""*'  "<»ked  young 

W  Pm  «n.     r  u™  "  ^^  ''"^'*«  as  far  off  as  I  can  Z 
TsLl^r    fr'  °°  ^^  °'  "«*  "■'Jo  the  river." 

^»  hurrying  off  ^:'  ^'wieTi  wWe^Tt^nrr 

:^Tt^\:s.''^^^^--  ^-asW\t:;SnrerpS 

mie  swiftest  pace  and  the  shortest  road  took  him  t„  t),. 

i.mjK"7"''  '"'  '  '"•*  *°  '^  *"  y-  fi™t-     Where 
"Out  on  horseback." 
"And  my  mother?" 

"In  the  yard,  I  think,  with  the  poultry  » 
I  can  go  in,  then,  without  her  seeing  me?" 

She  obeyed,  and  he  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
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"Now,  Maggie,  tell  me  this  instant  eTeiything  that  has 
passed  between  you  and  Philip  Wakem." 

"  Does  my  fatiier  know  anything?  "  said  Maggie,  still  trem- 
bling. 

"  No, "  said  Tom,  indignantly.  "  But  he  thall  know,  if  yon 
attempt  to  use  deceit  toward  me  any  further." 

"  1  don't  wish  to  use  deceit,"  said  Maggie,  flushing  into  re- 
sentment at  hearing  this  word  applied  to  her  conduct. 

"Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  then." 

"Perhaps  you  know  it." 

"  Never  mind  whether  I  know  it  or  not.  Tell  me  exactly 
uhab  has  happened,  or  my  father  shall  know  everything." 

"I  tell  it  for  my  father's  sake,  then." 

"  Yes,  it  becomes  you  to  profess  affection  for  your  father, 
when  you  have  despised  his  strongest  feelings." 

"  You  never  do  wrong,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  tauntingly. 

"Not  if  I  know  it,"  answered  Tom,  with  proud  sincerity. 
"  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  beyond  this :  tell  me  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  Philip  Wakem.  When  did  yon 
first  meet  him  in  the  Bed  Deeps?  " 

"A  year  ago,"  said  Maggie,  quietly.  Tom's  severity  gave 
her  a  certain  fund  of  defiance,  and  kept  her  sense  of  error  in 
abeyance.  "  You  need  ask  me  no  more  questions.  We  have 
been  friendly  a  year.  We  have  met  and  walked  together 
often.     He  has  lent  me  books." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Tom,  looking  straight  at  her  with  hii 
firown. 

Maggie  paused  a  moment;  then,  determined  to  make  an  end 
of  Tom's  right  to  accuse  her  of  deceit,  she  said  haughtily: 

"  No,  not  quite  all.  On  Saturday  he  told  me  that  he  lovtd 
me.  I  didn't  think  of  it  before  then;  I  had  only  thought  of 
him  as  an  old  friend." 

"  And  you  encouraged  him?  "  said  Tom,  with  an  expression 
of  disgust. 

" I  told  him  that  I  loved  him  too." 

Tom  was  silent  a  few  moments,  looking  on  the  ground  and 
frowning,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  At  last  he  looked 
op  and  said  coldly, — 

"Now,  then,  Maggie,  there  are  but  two  courses  for  yoa  to 
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.peak  another  word  r^Ti^XmlT*^"  '""^*^«  "* 
ft-.,  and  I  tell  ,ny  father^^ Jf^^KtlnV""." " 
by  my  exertions  he  might  be  madTw  *'''  "*"" 

cause  him  the  blowof  know^X.  ^^^  once  more,  you  wUl 
oeitful  daughter  Ih„  ^"<"'""?  that  you  are  a  disobedient,  de- 

danditS^^'J-'^S::  ZV"  "^r^^^^^  by 
ruin  her  fathfr  Ch^el^  t1  "hT  *\"'  ^"  ^"^^^  **> 
going  up  to  the  lar«^Kli    ,  ^""^^^  ""'^  "'"''^  decision, 

.^atVfly.S,^XfS^Xi«  '""'"'■  '^'°^°^« 
"  tZ  »  T'^'"!  '^"'™'*'^<'  to  Maggie. 

with  Philip  if  y'i^wm  Trmr^^.^''  "P  "'^  ^*««^»"« 
write  to  hLan'de".pli'l;'rg,'-i;°"re  it'nT"  r""^ 
u  It  would  ever  cause  any  pain  to  mv  Stif  t  ^^  f  ^°°» 
thing  for  Philip  too.    ^Jsn^hip;^.'"*'"-     ""''"""'■ 

«ud  eXthat*°li"^rr»°'  y°"  ^-'^^S^i  I  ^-v, 
mother  shou^ldtomein"'^-     '''"^'  ""^  ''"'""^y-  '-t  my 

me"I!  tf  ^T^if"  "^  ''^"^'  *^»*  '^  ■'*  "»  "trong  a  bond  to 
Tb^dl' »"'  "^  ""'  °"  *'"  ^'"^     I  -^-'t  require  thai 

gi." °TW  if  "^"^•"  """^  '^'""-  " I  <='^'t  trust  you,  Mag- 
Bitle.  a^rLy  'Vrouno7ai;°  '°";    ''"^  ^°'"  ^^°-^ 

£ron;rrta  z^»r  f "•^"-^  -^ -■'" 

for  the  sake  rf"yii*,r/Se^s  f hT'?'  "'"'^^''^^  «'« 

-.adness  and  veLLn'  o7ht  '  ust  ^ht  1'' mi^  T  ""^ 

and  hold  up  hU  head  once  mor;?  »  '  °"«^*  ^*  "^ 

'Oh,  Tom,  «,tii  the  debts  be  paid  soon?"  ..i^  w      • 

SK-  ^'^^'  "*^ "  -^^-  «-^  °^ :-  -s^:i 

-.  contriving  and  work^g  that  mS^m^tve'  ^^Z 
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pence  of  mind  before  he  dies, — working  for  the  respectability 
of  our  family,— you  have  done  all  you  can  to  destroy  both." 

Maggie  felt  a  deep  movement  of  compunction;  for  the  mo- 
ment, her  mind  ceased  to  contend  against  what  she  felt  to  be 
cruel  and  unreasonable,  and  in  her  self-blame  she  justified  her 
brother. 

"Tom,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "it  was  wrong  of  me;  but 
I  was  so  lonely,  and  I  was  sorry  for  Philip.  And  I  think 
enmity  and  hatred  are  wicked." 

" Nonsense  1"  said  Tom.     "Your  duty  was  dear  enough. 
Say  no  more;  but  promise,  in  the  words  I  told  you." 
"  I  must  speak  to  Philip  once  more." 
"  You  will  go  with  me  now  and  speak  to  him." 
"  I  give  you  my  word  not  to  meet  him  or  write  to  him  again 
without  your  knowledge.     That  is  the  only  thing  I  will  tay. 
I  will  put  my  hand  on  the  Bible  if  you  like." 
"Say  it,  then." 

Maggie  laid  her  hand  on  the  page  of  manuscript  and  re- 
peated the  promise.  Tom  closed  the  book,  and  said,  "  Now 
let  us  go." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  walked  along.  Maggie  was 
suffering  in  anticipation  of  what  Philip  was  about  to  suffer, 
and  dreading  the  galling  words  that  would  fall  on  him  from 
Tom's  lips;  but  she  felt  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  anything 
but  submission.  Tom  had  his  terrible  clutch  on  her  con- 
science and  her  deepest  dread;  she  writhed  under  the  demon- 
strable truth  of  the  character  he  had  given  to  her  conduct,  and 
yet  her  whole  soul  rebelled  against  it  as  unfair  from  its  incom- 
pleteness. He,  meanwhile,  felt  the  impetus  of  his  indigna- 
tion diverted  toward  Philip.  He  did  not  know  how  much  of 
an  old  boyish  repulsion  and  of  mere  personal  pride  and  ani- 
mosity was  concerned  in  the  bitter  severity  of  the  words  by 
which  he  meant  to  do  the  duty  of  a  son  and  a  brother.  Tom 
was  not  given  to  inquire  subtly  into  his  own  motives  any  more 
than  into  other  matters  of  an  intangible  kind;  he  was  quite 
sure  that  his  own  motives  as  well  as  actions  were  good,  else 
he  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Maggie's  only  hope  was  that  something  might,  for  the  first 
time,  have  prevented  Philip  from  coming.     Then  there  would 
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it  taking  advantage  of  oircumstanoM  to  win  what's  too  good 
for  you, — what  you'd  nerei  get  by  fair  means." 

" It  is  manly  of  you  to  talk  in  this  way  to  me,"  said  Philip, 
bitterly,  his  whole  frame  shaken  by  violent  emotions.  "  Oian*B 
have  an  immemorial  right  to  stupidity  and  insolent  abuse. 
You  are  incapable  even  of  understanding  what  I  feel  for  your 
sister.  I  feel  so  much  for  her  that  I  could  even  desire  to  be 
at  friendship  with  you." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  understand  your  feelings,"  said 
Tom,  with  scorching  contempt.  "  What  I  wish  is  that  you 
should  understanding,— that  I  shall  take  care  of  my  sister, 
and  that  if  you  dare  to  make  the  least  attempt  to  come  near 
her,  or  to  write  to  her,  or  to  keep  the  slightest  hold  on  her 
mind,  your  puny,  miserable  body,  that  ought  to  have  put  some 
modesty  into  your  mind,  shall  not  protect  yon.  I'll  thrash 
you;  I'll  hold  you  up  to  public  scorn.  Who  wouldn't  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  your  turning  lover  to  a  fine  girl?  " 

"  Tom,  I  will  not  bear  it;  I  will  listen  no  longer,"  Kaggie 
burst  out,  in  a  convulsed  voice. 

"Stay,  Maggie  I"  said  Philip,  making  a  strong  effort  to 
speak.  Then  looking  at  Tom,  "  You  have  dragged  your  sis- 
ter here,  I  suppose,  that  she  may  stand  by  while  you  threaten 
and  insult  me.  These  naturally  seemed  to  you  the  right  means 
to  influence  me.  But  yon  are  mistaken.  Let  your  sister 
speak.  If  she  says  she  is  bound  to  give  me  up,  I  shall  abide 
by  her  wishes  to  the  slightest  word." 

"  It  was  for  my  father's  sake,  Philip,"  said  Maggie  implor- 
ingly. "Tom  threatens  to  tell  my  father,  and  he  couldn't 
bear  itj  I  have  promised,  I  have  vowed  solemnly,  that  we 
will  not  have  any  intercourse  without  my  brother's  knowl- 
edge." 

"  It  is  enough,  Maggie.  I  shall  not  change ;  but  I  wish  you 
to  hold  yourself  entirely  free.  But  trust  me;  remember  that 
I  can  never  seek  for  anything  but  good  to  what  belongs  to 
you." 

"  Yee,"  said  Tom,  exasperated  by  this  attitude  of  Philip's, 
"you  can  talk  of  seeking  good  for  her  and  what  belongs  to  her 
now;  did  you  seek  her  good  before?  " 

"  I  did,— at  some  risk,  perhaps.     But  I  wished  her  to  have 
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mooter 'ir:^°j;ri"'"''™^  '•"' """  ^^''  'o  ^- 

«uir^t^^!uwhl'*^"*'"^'°«  heHs  different  f«,m  yours : 

herself  away  on  vou      f rZ  »  V     V*"^  *""  '"""  a^wing 
-from  beia^flouSly  a  man  t:^  'T!!*  '»«8*i°8-"«'k. 

look,  and  then  W  Aw^^  "  "^  ""*"'*'  '''^  "^  ««««' 

a  culprit  frorfhe^^raS:  "  A^  I^tTa^JT ^•'Jr 
violent  snatch,  drew  her  hand  away  and  W^"'  "^^  * 
gaaered  irritation  burst  into  utte^^  "  ^*-"^'  ""'<'■ 

bow^VouTiir  tL'SrthTr"^''''  '^•""'  -««'*  I 
speaking  to  PMip.  I  d!^!V„  T?"  '*~  ^»^«  «^°*°  *» 

petty  aims5^^  ^"  ^°"  *""'  '»'"''«'*  "^d  your  own 

co^ducfttelf "^  ^""^  °~"^-     "^  ''»°'*  "««  aat  your 

p^S  wi^rdrrhLT^ttht  ii^°"  '*°^*'  -<^ 

ofitsbeingknownV  Wer^^^eS'tL^arir' 
..med  at  in  my  conduct,  and  I've  succeeded,  prTywW  ^ 
has  your  oonduct  brought  to  you  or  any  one  'else?"  '^ 

Bntyet,  3on.ei'::;\i7ht:dor;';o^:'rt"'C^"'i:i- 

^se  I  Wheelings  that  you  .oZZZ"^,.^  ^ 
<^  them.     If  you  were  m  fault  ever,  if  you  had  doke  ^j- 
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thing  very  wrong,  I  should  be  gony  for  the  pain  it  brought 
you;  I  should  not  want  punishment  to  be  heaped  on  you. 
But  you  have  always  enjoyed  punishing  me;  you  have  always 
been  hard  and  cruel  to  me;  even  when  I  waa  a  little  girl,  and 
always  loTed  you  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  you 
would  let  me  go  crying  to  bed  without  forgiving  me.  You 
have  no  pity ;  you  have  no  sense  of  your  own  imperfection  and 
your  own  sins.  It  is  a  sin  to  be  hard;  it  is  not  fitting  for  a 
mortal,  for  a  Christian.  You  are  nothing  but  »  Pharisee. 
You  thank  God  for  nothing  but  your  own  virtues;  you  think 
they  are  great  enough  to  win  you  everything  else.  You  have 
not  even  a  vision  of  feelings  by  the  side  of  which  your  shining 
virtues  are  mere  darkness! " 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  with  cold  scorn,  "if  your  feelings  are 
so  much  better  than  mine,  let  me  see  you  show  them  in  some 
other  way  than  by  conduct  that's  likely  to  disgrace  us  all,— 
than  by  ridiculous  flights  first  into  one  extreme  and  then  into 
another.  Pray,  how  have  you  shown  your  love,  that  you 
talk  of,  either  to  me  or  my  father?  By  disobeying  and  de- 
ceiving us.  I  have  a  different  way  of  showing  my  affection." 
"  Because  you  are  a  man,  Tom,  and  have  power,  and  can  do 
something  in  the  world. " 
"  Then,  if  you  can  do  nothing,  submit  to  those  that  can." 
"  So  I  will  submit  to  what  I  acknowledge  and  feel  to  be 
right.  I  will  submit  even  to  what  is  unreasonable  from  my 
father,  but  I  will  not  submit  to  it  from  you.  You  boast  of 
your  virtues  as  if  they  purchased  you  a  right  to  be  cruel  and 
unmanly,  as  you've  been  to-day.  Don't  suppose  I  would  give 
up  Philip  Wakem  in  obedience  to  you.  The  deformity  you 
insult  would  make  me  cling  to  him  and  care  for  him  the 
more." 

"Very  well;  that  is  your  view  of  things,"  said  Tom,  more 
coldly  than  ever;  "you  need  say  no  more  to  show  me  what  a 
wide  distance  there  is  between  us.  Let  us  remember  that  in 
future,  and  be  silent. " 

Tom  went  back  to  St.  Ogg's,  to  fulfil  an  appointment  with 
his  uncle  Deane,  and  receive  directions  about  a  journey  on 
which  he  was  to  set  out  the  next  morning. 

Maggie  went  up  to  her  own  room  to  pour  out  all  that  in- 
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dignant  remonrtranoe,  against  which  Tom'.  ™i„j 

tation.  and  conflioT  A°d  H™  ^^l      ^"'  '*■"'''''''  **""?" 
— »  ton  CMU.LMU  ,„  ,,!>,„,  „  „,  ^  "™" 
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inriting  ontiide,  let  the  nmma  be  m  bue  and  the  heuti  m  tad 
M  they  might  inaide.  There  U  a  very  pleaaant  light  in  Tom's 
blue-gray  eye*  as  he  glanoet  at  the  house- windows;  that  fold 
In  h»  brow  never  diaappears,  but  it  U  not  unbeooming-  it 
•eems  to  imply  a  atrength  of  wiU  that  may  poeaibly  be  with- 
out  harshneas,  when  the  eyes  and  mouth  have  their  gentiest 
expreaaion.  His  firm  itep  becomes  quicker,  and  the  comers 
of  hia  mouth  rebel  against  the  compreation  which  is  meant 
to  forbid  a  smile. 

The  eyea  in  the  parlor  were  not  turned  toward  the  bridge 
Just  then,  and  the  group  there  was  sitting  in  unexpectant 
silenoe,-Mr.  Tulliver  in  his  arm-chair,  tired  with  a  long  ride, 
and  ruminating  with  a  worn  look,  fixed  chiefly  on  MaggiZ 
who  waa  bending  over  her  sewing  while  her  mother  waa  nuk- 
ing the  tea. 

They  all  looked  up  with  surpriae  when  they  heard  the  weU- 
known  foot. 

"Why,  what's  up  now,  Tom?"  said  hU  father.  "Tou'rs 
a  bit  earlier  than  usual." 

"Oh,  there  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  do,  so  I  came  away. 
Well,  mother  I "  ' 

Tom  went  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her,  a  sign  of  un- 
usual good-humor  with  him.  Hardly  a  word  or  look  had 
passed  between  him  and  Maggie  in  aU  the  three  weeka;  but 
his  uaual  incommunicatiTeness  at  home  prevented  this  from 
being  noticeable  to  their  parent*. 

"Father,"  said  Tom,  when  they  had  finished  tea,  "do  you 
know  exactly  how  much  money  there  ia  in  the  tin  box?" 

"Only  a  hundred  and  nia»tTr-three  pound,"  said  Mr  Tul- 
liver. "You've  brought  leps  o'  kte;  but  young  fellows  lik. 
to  have  their  own  way  with  their  money.  Though  I  didn't 
do  as  I  liked  before /was  of  age."  He  spoke  with  rather 
timid  discontent. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that's  the  sum,  father?"  said  Tom 
I  wish  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  fetch  the  tin  box  down. 
I  think  you  have  perhaps  made  a  mistake." 

"How  should  I  make  a  mistake?"  said  his  father,  sharply. 
I  ve  counted  it  often  enough ;  but  I  can  fetch  it,  if  you  won't 
believe  me."  ' 
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It  WM  alwaji  an  inoident  Mr.  Tulliver  MktA  t„  ».;.    i«_ 
llf;;.  to  fetch  th,  tin  box  «d  count  ttlToit*^  *"  •"•  "^^ 

Don  t  go  out  of  the  room,  mother."  Mid  Tom  »  v. 
W  moving  wh«j  hi.  father  w'a.  gone  np. W     "^  "  ""  •" 
And  isn't  Maggie  to  go?"  .aid  Mr..  TttUiTer-  "h^,,^ 
•anebody  must  take  away  the  thing.  "       ^"^^^     »»<«<»• 

wi2rJh.TH!5  '"'""'8.''°"J  to  M^fgie.    Her  heart  h«i  l„prf 

b.  ab^ntwhen  that  Z^J^  ^'df "IT."  e  i:;'Jlwav 
the  tray  and  came  back  immediately     Th«  *l!i-        f^-  V*^ 

"Ti^wt*^"""^^  -""  pSoiSnatj;:£;':»j Lr-'^ 

the  to^wa.    'tT**  °*  !?"'  *•"'  °««  »'»  '»«>"  -hen 

^ys^rg  :is:s  '^^  °"'  ^ "-"  pati»:?i-Jh.'r* 
th.'S."bS''i!:d"t^r2:ii°°i  *"•  "t^*  ""^«  ■' «  °«j«  » 

«  TW.  !^i  t  ^  BIJOU'S  "hMply  at  Tom : 

There  now!  you  we  I  was  right  enough." 

^SfL^"  '^u*^"  T'"^  ''>*^  bitter  d-pondeney. 

whii?Wor;'r"Lt^J""?^ '"«"»'  it-rbeale 

wi'  the  oorTwVt^"  L  Thi^o"'f/t!°'*^-*"'  P"""-^ 
me      If.  tnoiT*  '  "  world',  been  too  many  for 

s:..'^u!^  fera^oLtfrur^L:'^'L'u;rLT'  ^  ^'^ 

to  W  '^n."  he  went  on.  ^ra^mbigTo  eeT^ryo:^^^ 
1  the  Mme  mind  now  you're  coming  o'  we  But  w  i^ 
•nough  to  bury  me  firrt  »  ^       But  you're  like 

^S'ai^uSee"'  "  ''°''''  ^  "'«'  »  <l"-'°-  ^-  ^r 

though'  SS  wlrtl^°^'P*^^  '•'^  -"•'•P'ti"  decision. 
Mougn  tberewas  tremor  discernible  in  his  voice  too  "vn, 
wiU  live  to  see  the  debt,  all  paid  Y™,  .h.ii  .l  '  ^  " 
your  own  hand."  ^  •'"'^  P*^  """^  '''*1» 

His  tone  impUed  «,„..etv.ag  mora  than  mere  hopefuine«i  o. 
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resolution.  A  alight  elsctrio  shook  seemed  to  pass  through 
Mr.  Tulhver.  and  ho  kept  his  eyes  fized  on  Tom  with  a  look 
of  e^er  mqmry,  while  Maggie,  unable  to  restrain  herself 
rushed  to  her  father's  side  and  knelt  down  by  him.  Tom  wa^ 
silent  a  little  while  before  he  went  on. 

*  "^A^J!^'\^^°'  "''■  ""'''«  ^'*88  '^^"^  »e  a  IMe  money 
to  trade  with,  and  that  has  answered.  I  have  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  in  the  bank." 

His  mother's  arms  were  round  his  neck  as  soon  as  the  last 
words  were  uttered,  and  she  said,  half  crying: 

"Oh,  my  boy,  I  knew  you'd  make  iverything  right  again, 
when  you  got  a  man."  ^^ 

But  L  j  father  was  sUent;  the  flood  of  emotion  hemmed  in 
all  power  of  speech.  Both  Tom  and  Maggie  were  struck  with 
fear  lest  the  shock  of,  joy  might  even  be  fatal.  But  the 
blessed  relief  of  tears  came.  The  broad  chest  heaved,  the 
muscles  of  tie  face  gave  way,  and  the  gray-haired  man 
burst  mto  loud  sobs.  The  fit  of  weeping  gradually  subsided, 
and  he  sat  quiet,  recovering  the  regularity  of  his  breath- 
ing. At  last  he  looked  up  at  his  wife  and  said,  in  a  gent'e- 
tone:  '  s""--" 

«  Bessy,  you  must  come  and  kiss  me  now— the  lad  has  made 
youamends.     You'll  see  a  bit  o'  comfort  again,  belike  " 

When  she  had  kissed  him,  and  he  had  held  her  hand  a 
minute,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  money. 

"I  wish  you'd  brought  me  the  money  to  look  at,  Tom,"  he 
said,  fingermg  the  sovereigns  on  the  table;  "I  should  ha'  felt 
surer." 

.  "You  shall  see  it  to-morrow,  father,"  said  Tom  "My 
T.U  ^*  has- appointed  the  creditors  to  meet  to-morrow 
at  the  Go  den  Lion,  and  he  has  ordered  a  dinner  for  them  at 
two  o  clock.  My  uncle  Glegg  and  he  will  both  be  there.  It 
was  advertised  in  the  '  Messenger '  on  Saturday  " 

"Then  Wakem  knows  on'tl"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  his  eye 
kindlmg  with  triumphant  fire.  "Ah I"  he  went  on,  with  a 
long-drawn  guttural  enunciation,  taking  out  his  snuff-box,  the 
only  luxu^r  he  had  left  himself,  and  tapping  it  with  sonie- 
thing  of  his  old  air  of  defiance.  "I'll  get  from  under  A< 
thumb  now,  though  I  mutt  leave  the  old  miU.     I  thought 
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bonoh  of  keys,  "  there's  InZ'h^T'"'^  ""*  ^"^  much-reduced 
when  I  was  ai."  ~""'  ^"^^^  "»'«  Deane  brought  me 

"Smf„7'i2?'i.r '.*-«•     I  feel  a  bit  weak." 

taken  some  brand^-and-water'"  T'lT'  ''°''^'  "^"'^  ^e  had 
I'U  teU  'em  it's  ?ou  as  J^t  ^k"  1"^  """'"' «?«"='' '^ 'em. 
They'U  see  I'm  honest  at  !Lt^^  .'*  ^"^  °'  ""«  """ey. 
Aht  Wakem  'ud  be  &«  and  «L  1^^"  «°*  ""^  ^-o''  con- 
fine straight  fellow.-i'stead  o^,t^^«''»°'>likemine,_a 

You'll  prosper  i' the  world  mv].H        ^'  """^^^  "'««*"' 
when  Wakem  and  hiT  son '^  t '  ^"^  ^i  "^"^^  «««  *''«'  <Jay 
You'll  like  enough  ^  J«„  1^  ."^  "  ™"°'*  "'  t'^"  below  you 
Deane  was  beforfyo^,!^;:^^'  P'^^^WP,  «"  your  ^cle 
then  there's  nothin/to hinH^^  «  m  the  right  way  for't;  and 

you're  rich  enougCmtd^thr'tr^V""'-     ^"^ '* -» 
again."  '         ""*  tnis-tiy  and  get  th'  old  miU 

out  his  hand""^'?!'!  a  gr^^  ttt'l  t*/"*^'  ""''*"°'y  ?"*«"(? 
-he's  got  a  good  son."  'pA* hiring '^"°  "'"  ''^  ^-^ 

ances.  Tom^good  !!d  jn  ?  *"«'"^°8  '•er  own  griey- 
i"  us  all  in  moS  of  t^e  a^^r"*  ^T^^^  *^«'  ^P^-^P- 
ttat  the  faults  he  had  rnlln^°\'^'^.«^**^*"'l«' ■*«  felt 
deemed,  as  his  faults  were  ^SW  ,?  ^''  '"*'*  "^^^^  •^°  «>- 
tH  for  the  fir7  time  she  ?««J^'-,r^u'^°"^y"'"«^«°i°8 

•^ckgroundinherfaZ'smind  ''  *^'°  ^'^  *^' 

There  was  much  more  talk  bafo,^  i.  jx- 
Mturally  wanted  to  hew  ^  thTl  I-    ,  *"°"'-     ^'-  ^uUiver 

adventures,  and  he  hs^e^with  ^^Z^'  °'  ''°"''''  '^«^^<f 
2^  ™ea  with  growing  excitement  and  de- 
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light.  He  was  ouiious  to  know  what  had  been  said  on  every 
occasion;  if  possible,  what  had  been  thought;  and  Bob  Ja- 
kin's  part  in  the  business  threw  him  into  peculiar  outbursts 
of  sympathy  with  the  triumphant  knowingness  of  that  remark- 
able packman.  Bob's  juvenile  history,  so  far  as  it  had  come 
under  Mr.  Tulliver's  knowledge,  was  recalled  with  that  sense 
of  astonishing  promise  it  displayed,  which  is  observable  in  all 
reminiscences  of  the  childhood  of  great  men. 

It  was  well  that  there  was  this  interest  of  narrative  to  keep 
under  the  vague  but  fierce  sense  of  triumph  over  Wakem, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  channel  his  joy  would 
have  rushed  into  with  dangerous  force.  Even  as  it  was,  that 
feeling  from  time  to  time  gave  threats  of  its  ultimate  mastery, 
in  sudden  bursts  of  irrelevant  exclamation. 

It  was  long  before  Mr.  Tulliver  got  to  sleep  that  night;  and 
the  sleep,  when  it  came,  was  filled  with  vivid  dreams.  At 
half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  Tulliver  was 
already  rising,  he  alarmed  her  by  starting  up  with  a  sort  of 
smothered  shout,  and  looking  round  in  a  bewildered  way  at 
the  walls  of  the  bedroom. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Tulliver?"  said  his  wife.  He 
looked  at  her,  still  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  said  at 
last: 

"Ah I — I  was  dreaming — did  I  make  a  noise? — I  thought 
I'd  got  hold  of  him." 
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▲  DAT  OF   BIOKONINO. 

Ub.  Titllivxb  was  an  essentially  sober  man, — aUe  to  takt 
his  glass  and  not  averse  to  it,  but  never  exceeding  the  boundi 
of  moderation.  He  had  naturally  an  active  Hotspur  tempeii- 
ment,  which  did  not  crave  liquid  fire  to  set  it  aglow ;  his  im- 
petuosity was  usually  equal  to  an  exciting  occasion  without 
any  such  reinforcements ;  and  his  desire  for  the  brandy-and- 
water  implied  that  the  too  sudden  joy  had  fallen  with  a  dan- 
gerous shook  on  a  frame  depressed  by  four  years  of  gloom  and 
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unaooustomed  hard  fare      B,,*-  *i,  ^  ^ 

exoitement,  and  the  next  day  UenT    '"^  h«  gathering 
with  his  creditors,  his  eye  kind^n^^***  '^*^  »'  *«ble 
the  consciousness 'that  hew^atef,?*^  ""?  "^'^^  ^"^^"^  ^^^ 
ure  once  more,  he  looked  more  hke  th^^   ^*  ""  honorable  fig- 
hearted,  and  warni-tempererTit 7/1^"°^'?'^  ''"'»- 
have  seemed  possible  to  any  one  wll  hf/     'T"  *^*°  '"'sJ't 
fore,  rid;ng  alone  as  hJhl    u-         ^^^  ™«'  ^^'^  »  week  be- 
since  the  sfnse  °of  Sltt  S^d'ebt  td  t'  *""  ^"'  *''"  ^«- 
hiB  head  hanging  down,  cwttg  brief  it'n"^''  hini,_with 
who  forced  themselves  0^^  nobi     '^"8 '«'''» o°  those 
asserting  his  honest  principles  w^fhi-  «f,'°'«J«  ii«  "Peech, 
ness,  alluding  to  the  ra^s^dM?  ^  .°^^  confident  eager- 
him,  but  that  he  h^^l^^,J«  ^^'^  '^'  ^-^  been  agafnst 
hard  efforts  and  the  aidTf  a  to^    '        '"""^  ''^'«'"'  ^^ 
withthestoiyofhowTom>,;/*?ST'    *°'l   "i^d^g  up 
ful  money.    But  tte  stoe^k  n^-^v  ^'^^  •^=*  P"^  °*  «»«  need^ 
seaiaedtomeltforaSfwhk     .''''°"  '^'^  '"»*i'«  W«4ii 
pleasure,  when,  W  TeL^h!         i?"''  ***^«'^y  P^de  a^d 
Deane  having   aken  cLS  to  I'"*  '^f'"  ^"P"'^'^'  »"<1  ""^e 
iis  general  charactered  ^l^T  ToL"  r'%°'  ""^"^^o" 
jnade  the  single  speech  of  hi  li   T,  ^"»f?«  g°t  up  and 
heen  briefer.      He  th.nlr-j   «.  "  °°^^  'anily  have 

they  had  done  Si.  S  las  IT^W  ?  ""  ""^^-^o' 
to  help  his  father  in  p^Z^  it  ^ -^^  '""^  '^^  »We 
h«  honest  name;  and,  fo^Ws^own  "l^^v'^  ""^  "8»^i°8 
never  undo  that  work  aid  d^l,  I"*'  ^'  ''°P"i  ^o  "l^ould 
Plause  that  followed  ^as'^^^'?'"  T''  ^"*  ^''^  "P" 
gentlemanly  as  well  as^l  Z/^1^-  ^^  ^""^  '"oted  ^ 
remarked,  in  an  expWtoL  *™'«'"'  '''*'  "'•  Tulliver 
right  and  left,  tC'lTtY sZtT ."^  ^''V"''''''  -  "^ 
son's  education.  P^  *  *  ^**'  of  money  on  his 

ToitSdty^oS'r^oSL'f "°  ^*  '^«  "'"l-^^- 

it-  Tulliver  mounted  hfhorse  to^o  h  ^'""^ ''"''^"^as.  and 
memorable  things  that  LT ^  ^  .^°'°*'  ""^  "^^ao^be  the 
&«ay  and  the  liSe  wench*'  The;"',  '"'  ''°"«'  *°  "P^or 
'^ut  him  was  but  faintly  ^^^7^ Z^T^.^'^^Z 
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but  the  potent  wine  of  triumphant  joy.  He  did  not  jhooM 
any  back  street  to-day,  but  rode  slowly,  with  uplifted  head 
and  free  glances,  along  the  principal  street  all  the  way  to  the 
bridge.  Why  did  he  not  happen  to  meet  Wakem?  The  want 
of  that  coincidep'  e  vexed  him,  and  set  his  mind  at  work  in  an 
irritating  way.  .'erhaps  Wakem  was  gone  out  of  town  to-day 
on  purpose  to  avoid  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  an  honor- 
able action  which  might  well  cause  him  some  unpleasant 
twinges.  If  Wakem  were  to  meet  him  then,  Mr.  Tuliiver 
would  look  straight  at  him,  and  the  rascal  would  perhaps  be 
forsakes  a  little  by  his  cool,  domineering  impudence.  He 
would  know  by  and  by  that  an  honest  man  was  not  going  to 
serve  him  any  longer,  and  lend  his  honesty  to  fill  a  pocket  al- 
ready over-full  of  dishonest  gains.  Perhaps  the  luck  was  be- 
ginning to  turn  J  perhaps  the  Devil  didn't  always  hold  the  best 
cards  in  this  world. 

Simmering  in  this  way,  Mr.  Tuliiver  approached  the  yard- 
gates  of  Dorlcote  Mill,  near  enough  to  see  a  well-known  figure 
coming  out  of  them  on  a  fine  black  horse.  They  m6<;  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  gates,  between  the  great  chestnuts  and 
elms  and  the  high  bank. 

"Tuliiver,"  said  Wakem,  abruptly,  in  a  haughtier  tone  thm 
usual,  "what  a  fool's  trick  you  did,— spreading  those  hai'd 
lumps  on  that  Far  Close  I  I  told  you  how  it  would  be;  but 
you  men  never  learn  to  farm  with  any  method." 

"Ohl"  said  Tuliiver,  suddenly  boiling  up;  "get  somebody 
else  to  farm  for  you,  then,  as'll  ask  you  to  teach  him." 

'I  You  have  been  drinking,  I  suppose,"  said  Wakem,  really 
believing  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Tuliiver' s  flushed  face 
and  sparkling  eye^. 

"No,  I've  not  been  drinking,"  said  Tuliiver;  "I  want  no 
drinking  to  help  me  make  up  my  mind  as  I'll  serve  no  longer 
under  •.  scoimdrel." 

"Very  welll  you  may  leave  my  premises  to-morrow,  then; 
hold  your  insolent  tongue  and  let  me  pass."  (Tuliiver  wa! 
backing  his  horse  across  the  road  to  hem  Wakem  in.) 

"No,  I  sha'n't  let  you  pass,"  said  Tuliiver,  getting  fiercer. 
"  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you  first  You're  too  big  > 
taskill  to  get  hanged — you're " 
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'^^''^'^mlZZ^Zl^'^'  r  ^.'"  ''"^  -'  y-" 

.  ruah  forward;  and  viw,  h*  ^  """"»  '>'"  '"'ip,  made 
•»«kward,  thre;  hi.  rid.r  from  fc;.?""*.  '"'*  '■'*«««™8 
ways  on  the  ground.  Wakem  hl^  t^X  ""^  "'"'*  ^■'°  "'lo- 
to  loose  the  bridle  at  once  ^d  «  f^  v*^"  ^'""""^  °^  ""ind 
W  pace,  and  then  sZS  «m  h.  ^Tt  ""'^  ''*"»8«™d  » 
mounted  without  more^/nn  '  "'«'''  ^"^^  "««"  and  re- 
shake.  But  beforrhe  d;  T,,*^"^  "  ^"^'^o  '"'d  a 
too.  The  sight  of  the  W  hT^  ^"^^7"  ^"^  "«  ^i"  horse 
»ndinhispoVLewffi***^P'«'^°'"i"ant  man  down, 

geance,  whi^h  se'eZi  ^ '^ve  t  „'? 7  "' *"'""P^'«"' -««- 
ftrength.  He  ruched  on  Walem  ^h^  "'"*"'^  "8'"'^  ""^ 
ing  to  recover  his  feet.  Lasn«^  ll       k  T  '°  *•"* """  "^  "7- 

on  the  ground,  and  flor«d  L^  «  'I*''*  *™'  ^^'''^  "'fd 
ii.  riding-whip.  wSshouted  foT.^^.'^r  '^«  ^'"'■'  -'«> 
-a  woman,  -am  wrh^i^^J^^e^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

"Sl^^orS^^S/S^Ln-^ested  Mr.  TuUi- 
"m  waa  relaxed.  '  *"'*  ""«  S^asp  on  his  own 

"Get  away  with  you— bo  I"  a«i,i   t.  n- 
>t  was  not  to  Wakem'ihat  he  spot^     ^owHv'^'^"^-     «"' 
"ffld,  as  he  turned  his  he^  T    ^v  5  ^^'^  *''*  'awyer  rose, 
boing  held  byagirl  raiC'hv.,,    "i*  ^''"'^"'''  '«»>'•  ''^e 
tl^t^ungtoh^imUhrrertt^Sgh:^  hurting  the  girl 

.eer^srhtr^Xgr-frf^^^^^^^    -g. 

««>entsh:S;V;,tl^:  horse,"  sair^:,em  ,.  .uke. 
aiB  arm  is  sp^Led  »        ^  '  ttough-oonfound  it-I  think 

"kite  rage,  "You'll  sofferlor  this  3!    ^'l*'  '^Z  «"'^.  ^^'^ 
»>taess  that  youVe  assaulted  me  "  ^°"  """^hter  is  a 

>L'd°2:;itck'';:nJt5r"'  "t\*^"'^  ^-^  --^ 

'-  I've  made^hin^^f^ro^- 4roJ£.r-    ^«" 
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"Ride  my  horse  home  with  me,"  said  V^akem  to  Luke. 
"  By  the  Tofton  Ferry,  not  through  the  town." 

"  Father,  come  in  I "  said  Maggie,  imploringly.  Then,  see- 
ing that  Wakem  had  ridden  off,  and  that  no  further  violence 
was  possible,  she  slackened  her  hold  and  burst  into  hysteric 
■obs,  while  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver  stood  by  in  silence,  quivering 
with  fear.  But  Maggie  became  conscious  that  as  she  was 
slackening  her  hold  her  father  was  beginning  to  grasp  her 
and  lean  on  her.     The  surprise  checked  her  sobs. 

"I  feel  ill— faintish,"  he  said.  "Help  me  in,  Bessy— I'm 
giddy— I've  a  pain  i'  the  head." 

He  •  alked  in  slowly,  propped  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  tottered  into  his  arm-chair.  The  almost  purple  flush  had 
given  way  to  paleness,  and  his  hand  was  cold. 

"Hadn't  we  better  send  for  the  doctor?"  said  Mrs.  Tul- 
Uver. 

He  seemed  to  be  too  faint  and  suffering  to  hear  her;  but 
presently,  when  she  said  to  Maggie,  "  Go  and  seek  for  some- 
body to  fetch  the  doctor,"  he  looked  up  at  her  with  full  com- 
prehension, and  said,  "Doctor?  No— no  doctor.  It's  my 
head,  that's  all.     Help  me  to  bed." 

Sad  ending  to  the  day  that  had  risen  on  them  all  like  a 
beginning  of  better  times  1  But  mingled  seed  must  bear  a 
mingled  crop. 

In  half  an  hour  after  his  father  had  lain  down  Tom  came 
home.  Bob  Jakin  was  with  him,  come  to  congratulate  "  the 
old  master,"  not  without  some  excusable  pride  that  he  had 
had  his  share  in  bringing  about  Mr.  Tom's  good  luck;  and  Tom 
had  thought  his  father  would  like  nothing  better,  as  a  finish 
to  the  day,  than  a  talk  with  Bob.  But  now  Tom  could  only 
^end  the  evening  in  gloomy  expectation  of  the  unpleasant 
consequences  that  must  follow  on  this  mad  outbreak  of  his 
father's  long-smothered  hate.  After  the  painful  news  had 
been  told,  he  sat  in  silence;  he  had  not  spirit  or  inclination 
to  tell  his  mother  and  sister  anything  about  the  dinner ;  they 
hardly  cared  to  ask  it.  Apparently  the  mingled  thread  in  the 
web  of  their  life  was  so  curiously  twisted  together  that  there 
could  be  no  joy  without  a  sorrow  coming  close  upon  it.  Tom 
was  dejected  by  the  thought  that  his  exemplary  effort  miut 
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in  which  she  had  rushed  to  th,frS'  ™/8°°y  "^  th''  momwit 

with  .  vague.  <>^^^.t^:Z^^''otZllT''''^ 
come.  Not  one  of  the  1A««  f.iT  '  watched  soeaes  to 
Mr.  TnUiver',  he^th    th.  .    ""^  particular  alarm  about 

that  hi.  violent  pa3«onTnd1^rl^„V?""^7  °'""'*<1"«'"'«' 
hours  of  unusual  excitoLnf  .f^  v  "'™°«*^'  «^*«'  ""any 
B«.t  would  probab"t^h>  ""'"'''  '""''  """^^  '''^  *•«!  "^ 

■f d"5;Tttir,tri:ifM„X~?  r  "-•^  •^•'•'* 
StJirr.!-^^-*^"-^^^^^^^ 

"  Is  he  worse,  mother?  " 

»;K;SLVKLl7i*d:''^  -'f^-^  •>-*  ••«  doesn't 
and  girl.     Tell  'Lt',::^,  h«t-^'    ^''  '^^  '^^  ^T 

^C^/Z^S2e^f±.''°''^^  'r""^  -  «•«  chiU 

-nienl  'ho  wrt:£nof S  m  w^ t"* '''  ''''.  "■-' 
pain  on  his  brow   hnt  with  .v.         ™.  *°  expression  of 

m  his  eyes.     CS^r  ein'*%^"rv''°'''''='°"»°''»« 

^i3^id°^f  SntoTa:;?:"  r  ^^JSTt^^*  ^^  ^'^°• 

'hat  you  could  to  make  thkja  bit  evei    '  It^tZ  ^""^ 

JSt^f'^iTom  S'^"'^  ""^  '""^^-^  "*  ^  other 
"  B.^  ™  *""^'  *'y"'8  to  speak  firmly  _ 

Have  you  any  wish,  father-that  I  L  f ulS^  wh^        » 

"And    there's    your   mother -you'll  try  and  make  h,. 
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•mendi,  til  you  oao,  for  1117  bad  look— and  then't  the  Uttlt 

waneh " 

The  father  turned  hii  ayes  on  Maggie  with  a  itill  more 
eager  look,  while  she,  with  a  bursting  heart,  tank  on  her 
knees,  to  be  closer  to  the  dear,  time-worn  face  which  had 
been  present  with  her  through  long  years,  as  the  sign  of  her 
deepest  love  and  hardest  trial. 

"  You  must  Uke  care  of  her,  Tom— don't  yon  fret,  my 
wench— there'll  come  somebody  as'U  lore  yon  and  take  your 
part— and  you  must  be  good  to  her,  my  lad.     I  was  good  to 

my  sister.    Kiss  me,  Maggie.— Come,  Bessy You'U  manage 

to  pay  for  a  brick  grave,  Tom,  so  as  your  mother  and  me  can 
lie  together." 

He  looked  away  from  them  all  when  he  had  said  this,  and 
lay  silent  for  some  minutes,  while  they  stood  watching  him, 
not  daring  to  move.  The  moniing  light  was  growing  clearer 
for  them,  and  they  could  see  the  heaviness  gathering  in  his 
face,  and  the  dolness  in  his  eyes.  But  at  last  ha  looked  tow- 
ard Tom  and  said, 

"  I  had  my  turn— I  beat  him.  That  was  nothing  but  fair. 
I  never  wanted  anything  but  what  was  box." 

"But,  father,  dear  father,"  said  Maggie,  an  unspeakable 
anxiety  predominating  over  hei  grief,  "you  forgive  him— yon 
forgive  every  one  now?  " 
He  did  not  move  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  but  he  said,— 
"No,  my  wench.     I  don't  forgive  him.     Whaf  s  forgiving 

to  do?    I  can't  love  a  raskill " 

His  voice  had  become  thicker;  but  he  wanted  to  say  more, 
and  moved  his  lips  again  and  again,  struggling  in  vain  to 
speak.     At  length  the  words  forced  their  way. 

"Does  God  forgive  raskills?— but  if  He  does.  He  won't  be 
hard  wi'  me." 

His  hands  moved  uneasily,  as  if  he  wanted  them  to  remove 
some  obstruction  that  weighed  upon  him.     Two  or  three  times 

there  fell  from  him  some  broken  words, 

"  This  world's — too  many — honest  man — puzzling— " 

Soon  they  merged  into  mere  mutterings;   the  eyes  had 
oeased  to  discern ;  and  then  came  the  final  silence. 
But  not  «f  death.    For  an  hour  or  more  the  chest  heaved. 
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riddl.  of  thuXid  *"  ^  '"•^  '^*^  *»"•  P^ 

"This  i.  dMthT  '         '*•  '"  erwything  b-,t  to  My, 

Tom  and  Maggie  w«nt  downrtaiw  tonthai'  mf^  tv 
where  their  fathef,  pl«,e  wa.  eamT     iJeJ  „T.!^'i?T 
the  ume  .pot,  w,d  Maggie  .poke,-  ^"*  *^**  ** 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


A  DUn  Uf   PABADIsa. 


Tb>  well-famished  drawiag-room,  with  the  open  grand 
piano,  acd  the  pleaiant  outlook  down  a  sloping  garden  to  a 
boat-house  by  the  side  of  the  Floss,  is  Mr.  Deane's.  The  neat 
little  lady  in  mourning,  whose  light-brown  ringlets  are  falling 
over  the  colored  embroidery  with  which  her  fingers  are  busy, 
is  of  course  Lucy  Deane;  and  the  fine  young  man  who  is  lean- 
ing down  from  his  chair  to  snap  the  scissors  in  the  extremely 
abbreviated  face  of  the  "  King  Charles  "  lying  on  the  young 
lady's  feet  ^  no  other  than  Mr.  Stephen  Guest,  whose  dia- 
mond ring,  attar  of  roses,  and  air  of  nonehalant  leisure,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  are  the  graceful  and  odoriferous  re- 
sult of  the  largest  oil-mill  and  the  most  extensive  wharf  in  St. 
egg's.  There  is  an  apparent  triviality  in  the  action  with  the 
scissors,  but  your  discernment  perceives  at  once  that  there  is 
a  design  in  it  which  makes  it  eminently  worthy  of  a  large- 
headed,  long-limbed  young  man;  for  you  see  that  Lucy  wants 
the  scissors,  and  is  compelled,  reluctant  as  she  may  be,  to 
shake  her  ringlets  back,  raise  her  soft  hazel  eyes,  smile  play- 
fully down  on  the  face  tl'it  is  so  very  nearly  on  a  level  with 
her  knee,  and  holding  out  her  little  shell-pink  palm,  to  say,— 

"  My  scissors,  please,  if  you  can  renounce  the  great  pleasure 
of  persecuting  my  poor  Minny. " 

The  foolish  scissors  have  slipped  too  far  over  the  knuckles, 
it  seems,  and  Hercules  holds  out  his  entrapped  fingers  hope- 
lessly. 

"Confound  the  scissors!  The  oval  lies  the  wrong  way. 
Please  draw  them  off  for  me." 
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^Wth,m  off  with  your  other  h«,d."  „y,  Mi„  L^j, 
J?t  ^;'*^*'"^7Mth»nd;  I'mnotl.ft-hMd«l.'' 

htu-^/iil.'  ""tf  "  •^'^  ^'•P"""'  """"^"K  W""-"  back  «d 

ZL  .V  *.'"'  '■"'  P*"*"'*'  ''J'wh  would  have  ren™- 
•ented  .  rather  striking  young  man  of  flve-and-twenr^fh  » 
iquare  forehead,  short  dark-brown  h.i,  .*  j-  "°"'  ^"'^  » 
|Hght  wave  at  4e  end,  tt  a'Zk^  o^^^rf  ^","2*' 

« V«  t-I!     «         ,  '"7  important  news? " 
jes,  very.     Ouess." 

mg,    Th«  IS  a  hard  doctrine;  who  can  bear  it? '  »  ' 

Yes,  I  know  you  think  I  am  silly  " 
I  think  you  are  perfectly  charming." 

..  T  ^  r,  T  *''"°*''  "  P"*  of  my  charm  ?  » 
I  didn't  say  Mo<." 

"  But  I  know  you  like  women  to  be  rather  insipid.     Philip 
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Wakem  betrayed  youj  he  said  so  one  day  when  yon  were  not 
here." 

"  Oh,  I  know  Phil  is  fierce  on  that  point;  he  makes  it  quite 
a  personal  matter.  I  think  he  must  be  love-sick  for  soma  un- 
known lady,— some  exalted  Beatrice  .vhom  he  met  abroad." 

"By  the  by,"  said  Lucy,  pausing  in  her  work,  "it  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  I  never  found  out  whether  my  cousin 
Maggie  will  object  to  see  Philip,  as  her  brother  does.  Tom 
will  not  enter  a  room  where  Philip  is.  if  he  knovra  it;  perhaps 
Maggie  may  be  the  same,  and  then  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  sing 
our  glees,  shall  we?  " 

"  WhatI  is  your  cousin  coming  to  stay  with  you?  "  said  Ste- 
phen, with  a  look  of  slight  annoyance. 

"  Yes  i  that  wag  my  news  which  you  have  forgotten.  She's 
going  to  leave  her  situation,  where  she  has  been  nearly  two 
years,  poor  thing,— ever  since  her  father's  death;  and  she  will 
stay  with  me  a  month  or  two, — many  months,  I  hope." 
"And  am  I  bound  to  be  pleased  at  that  news?  " 
"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  littie  air  of  pique, 
"i  am  pleased,  but  that,  of  course,  is  no  reason  why  ym 
should  be  pleased.  There  U  no  girl  in  the  world  I  love  so 
well  as  my  cousin  Maggie." 

"And  you  will  be  Inseparable,  I  suppose,  when  she  comes. 
There  will  be  no  possibility  of  a  tete-a-tite  with  you  any  more, 
unless  yon  can  find  an  admirer  for  her,  who  will  pair  off  with 
her  occasionally.  What  is  the  ground  of  dislike  to  Philip? 
He  might  have  been  a  resource." 

"It  is  a  family  qaarrel  with  PbUip's  father.  There  were 
very  painful  circumstances,  I  believe.  I  never  quite  under- 
stood them,  or  knew  them  all.  My  uncle  Tulliver  was  unfor- 
tunate and  lost  all  his  property,  and  I  think  he  considered  Mr. 
Wakem  was  somehow  the  cause  of  it.  Mr.  Wakem  bought 
Dorlcote  Mill,  my  uncle's  old  place,  where  he  always  lived. 
You  must  remember  my  uncle  Tulliver,  don't  you?" 

"No,"  said  Stephen,  with  rather  supercilious  indifference. 

"  I've  always  known  the  name,  and  I  dare  say  I  knew  the  man 

by  sight,  apart  from  his  name.     I  know  half  the  names  and 

faces  in  the  neighborhood  in  that  detached,  disjointed  way." 

"He  was  a  very  hot-tempered  man.     I  remember,  when  I 
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death,  between  hin.  Td  Mr  wtk^^  kT  ^^"'^  ""^  '""'^"'^ 
That  was  when  you  we™  in  LouSJ     k™  '*  '""  ''"'**'*  "P" 
quite  mistaken  in  many  wavs    M.'        ?  v  ^^^'  ""^  ""o'"  "^ 
tered.    But  Tom  t^duJ^'     !  """^  ^^^  '^°n'«  embit- 
^ul  to  be  remlTefof  t^^lS^' "?» '" VV^  P"^" 
80  verymuoh  trouble.     Magrie  w^  J^2  ^^^t^^  ""  "'""I". 
»go,  when  she  was  frfa-C^        ^        ^°°'  ^'*  ""«  s«  yeara 
fortunes,  and  she  h2  Wl  T^.*"^""'"  °^  her  father's  m"! 
She  has'been  t  ^l^^^^iT"^  ^"^"^  ""^'^  '  ^^>^ 
death,  becau.s«  she  isTterS  ?  t  *  !:'^°°'  """"^  ""«!«'• 
live  with  aunt  Pullet  Zj?     m*?  ^  wdependenti  and  not 

-  then,  becaufetl;  ^HT^^  m  td"^"  ^!1*°  ^^  *» 
Md.  That  is  why  I  wanthar  J^  ' .  **  e^e-Jthing  was  so 
long,  long  hoUda^"  *°  ''°'°''  *°  """  "o".  ««d  have  a 

he:Sr:l?rtrBm?e:*'.C':u'1J  ^'^P^-'  ^-^^-^at 
the  ^.nversational  Ati«  if  hrrlle^^ °™  "°  "  ^^^  ^'«■ 

-much  betterV'siTy  s^^'^  ^^^J^T  '--t^"^^ 
comfort  to  me  in  mamia's  if W>  ''"'  ""*  »  S'*** 

Ae  S^St'^reritrbvT"".'''^.  °°*  '""^•^  P-f»  that 
cakes.    I  thinri^^^l^H  ^" '"•"dy-oherries  and  cream. 

be  present  irpe^t  aS^  have  n'*  ^"  "^'J^^*'*  ^"^  '^^"y- 
kind,-afat,  btonTirwiS  °°,  T'*"""  P"""'  "^  «»* 
«t  us  sUently."         *^  '  ~"°'*  ""«  «y«».  »ho  will  «tar« 

pin^hVw.^^tr  fs  tT'm'ri^-^  r '"^^'  --^  "'^p- 

iaye  seen  herl "  ■■    *  ""^ '"'"''"'  *^8ie-  You  must 

d.i?LSu:f^/:^d£^^-^f  what  Mis.   ^^^^^ 

eallJn^^Sran^/I^'C^-.  ^  ^^^'^  ^ -»  «^  ^ou  to 

i.quiteawa^^^wiZ&'^'rr^^*"-'""™'^     H, 
8  reeling,  and  always  keeps  out  of  hit 
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way ;  so  he  will  understand,  if  you  tell  him,  that  I  asked  you 
to  warn  him  not  to  come  until  I  write  to  ask  him." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  write  a  pretty  note  for  me  to  take; 
Fhil  is  so  sensitire,  you  know,  the  least  thing  might  frighten 
him  off  coming  at  all,  and  we  had  hard  work  to  get  him.  I 
can  never  induce  him  to  oome  to  the  park;  he  doesn't  like  my 
sisters,  I  think.  It  is  only  youi  faSry  touch  that  can  lay  his 
ruffled  feathers." 

Stephen  mastered  the  little  hand  that  was  straying  toward 
the  table,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  his  lips.  Little  Lucy 
felt  very  proud  and  happy.  She  and  Stephen  were  in  that 
stage  of  courtship  which  makes  the  most  exquisite  moment  of 
youth,  the  freshest  blossom-time  of  passion, — when  each  is 
sure  of  the  other's  love,  but  no  formal  declaration  has  been 
made,  and  all  is  mutual  divination,  exalting  the  most  trivial 
word,  the  lightest  gesture,  into  thrills  delicate  and  delicious 
as  wafted  jasmine  scent.  The  explicitness  of  an  engagement 
wears  off  this  finest  edge  of  susceptibility ;  it  is  jasmine  gatV 
ered  and  presented  in  a  large  bouquet. 

"  But  it  is  really  odd  that  you  should  have  hit  so  exactly  on 
Maggie's  appearance  and  manners,"  said  the  cunning  Lucy, 
moving  to  reach  her  desk,  "  because  she  might  have  been  like 
her  brother,  you  know;  and  Tom  has  not  round  eyes;  and  he 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  staring  at  people." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he  is  like  the  father;  he  seems  to  be  as 
proud  as  Lucifer.  Not  a  brilliant  companion,  though,  I  should 
think." 

"  I  like  Tom.  He  gave  me  my  Minny  when  I  lost  Lolo ;  and 
papa  is  very  fond  of  him ;  he  says  Tom  has  excellent  princi- 
ples. It  was  through  him  that  his  father  was  able  to  pay  all 
his  debts  before  he  died." 

"Oh,  ah;  I've  heard  about  that.  I  heard  your  father  and 
mine  talking  about  it  a  little  whUe  ago,  after  dinner,  in  one  of 
their  interminable  discussions  about  business.  They  think  of 
doing  something  for  young  TuUiver;  he  saved  them  from  a 
considerable  Iosb  by  riding  home  in  some  marvellous  way,  like 
Turpin,  to  bring  them  news  about  the  stoppage  of  a  bank, 
or  something  of  that  8ort.  But  I  was  rather  drowsy  at  the 
time." 
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volumeof  "The  Creation  "wkT.^/*  ^'  *^«d  "ver  the 
"Come  and  sle  tt^-'h^tl?  '^"^  °P«»  °"  «">  d«k. 

"What,  .  GrS'con^,  rj'  itn^Z.^'r^  ""'"«• 
Toice."  A  aon  t  think  it  suits  your 

He  savs  it  has  >  o»^  „*  ooauug  uerseu  at  the  piano. 

make-Meve  i^it.Tiflr^"'''  !'°"'P'''««''=y  and  flatiring 
ofaGermarGranV^L  "     ™'""*^°'°^  *"«  birthday yg.f 

w:si"dt'an?K:et^s:^t:rS"«rr- 

«id  happLss.-    ^~  ^"^  ^'""^  "•*'"«"««  KTOWs  my  pride 

"S:^--^-«Sp.?^---'- 
ts^t^rs^titrr^r  *^^  -?^-"-Ss- 

the  siCr/  oprin  '   from  th»    "r""*  '^'''^''  *^«  "»*««  "^ 

thirds  anJ  m^Ciro^'t^^lZiZ:^^' ■°'  1""°"""^ 
fague,  is  likelv  enm,.,!/ J      preconcerted  loving  chase  of  a 

As  ImSo'dtrml  :fT;:ete7  T ''^^''*:  f^^' 
not  care  to  catechise  thn  W    f^'^f  *"*•     ^he  contralto  will 

WassingdTa^tfof  rpl^r*  "  ''°°' ^'"  *°'«''««  "»  em- 
soprano  ^n^ie°iiro"  r  '^T*'  'P*"'  '''^  tl^o  lovely 
that  remcJtime  wS^«  "''"  ?"^'"  "*^  '°  "^'"^  *" 
inlo.e  witheach^thirEven  "S  ^P'^ -o^  Ming 
!>^n  in  daneer  of  ^1.     *■  P°''*'«al  principle  must  hare 
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"With  tlM  deliglK  u  erer  new, 
Wttu  uwe  li  lUe  iDOMHnt  bua,'- 


believed  what  they  sang  all  the  more  beeaute  they  aaiiR  It 

«  •  f  T^'.^P^''*  ^^^  '°°8'"  ^^  I'^-'y.  'I'en  they  had 
finished  the  duet.  "  You  do  the  '  heavy  beasts '  to  perf eoticT" 
That  sounds  complunentaiy,"  said  Stephen,  looking  at  his 
watch.  "By  Jove,  it's  nearly  half-past  onel  WelL  I  can 
]U8t  Sing  this."  ^ 

Stephm  delivered  with  admirable  ease  the  deep  notes  repre- 
aentmg  the  tread  of  the  heavy  beasts;  but  when  a  singer 
haa  an  audience  of  two,  there  is  room  for  divided  sentiments. 
Minny  s  mistress  was  charmed;  but  Minny,  who  had  in- 
trenched himself,  trembling,  in  his  basket  as  soon  as  the  mu- 
sic began,  found  this  thunder  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he 
leaped  out  and  scwnpered  under  the  remotest  chiffonnier,  » 
the  most  eligible  place  in  which  a  small  dog  could  await  the 
crack  of  doom. 

"Adieu,  'graceful  consort,'"  said  Stephen,  buttoning  his 
coat  across  when  he  had  done  singing,  and  smiling  down  from 
lus  tail  height,  with  the  air  of  rather  a  patronizing  lover,  at 
the  little  lady  on  the  music-stool.  "  My  bliss  is  not  incessiit, 
for  I  must  gaUop  home.     I  promised  to  be  there  at  lunch." 

You  will  not  be  able  to  caU  on  Philip,  then?    It  is  of  no 
consequence;  I  have  said  everything  in  my  note." 

"You  will  be  engaged  with  your  cousin  to-morrow,  I  sup- 

"Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  family-party.  My  con- 
!v  J""  r^'  ^^J'i^^i  and  poor  aunty  will  have  her  two 
children  together  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  very  pretty; 
I  thmk  a  great  deal  about  it."  J  e      j, 

"  But  I  may  come  the  next  day  7  " 

"Oh  yes  I  Come  and  be  introduced  to  my  cousin  Maerio; 
though  you  can  hardly  be  said  not  to  have  seen  her,  you  have 
described  her  so  well." 

.^, "  ?^t''y*'  ,'^«°- "  -A-nd  there  was  that  slight  pressure  of 
the  hands,  an^  momentary  meeting  of  the  eyes,  which  will 
often  leave  a  little  lady  with  a  slight  flush  and  smile  on  her 
face  that  do  not  subside  immediately  when  the  door  is  closed 
and  with  an  mclination  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  rather 
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-     -^J«rx  Allow.  gam 

I">oy;  and  you  wUl  not  I  hone  .^n  '^  "•'""  *^«  «««<='  on 
vjmitypredominatingoyepitenT  *'  '*,  *°  indication  of 
glanced  in  the  ohin.neyX7a?h^r  M"?"'"'"'  *^'»*  ^''^  Just 
The  desire  to  know  that  o^e  h^  notTn  u  ^;°"«^*  '"  "«"  i'- 
dunng  a  few  hours  of  con^rsat  „  "ll    I  "^  ''''«""*«  ^Sht 
withm  the  bounds  of  a  180^^1^^^  construed  as  ]yL 
others.     And  Lucy  hadt  S  ^fT  T  "o-ideratio/fof 
""turethatlam^linedtoX^l  W        ^"'^"'"nce  in  her 
pregnated  with  it,  just  «  Th^'L       "?'^'  «8oisn,s  were  in>. 
t"own  to  you  whose  sm^   ble tdeno?  .'  "'"  *^'°8«*''«'  "»- 
»nd  somewhat  rank  odor  of  Sp*^'  a  predominant 
wa^kmg  up  and  down  with  aXl!^;  ■       1  ""''•  *''»'  she  is 
girlish  heart  at  the  serse  th  j   .     t""«Phant  Cutter  of  her 

cluef  consequence  ^reriVorid^vo""'  "^  '"^  ^"- °' 
"•l  eyes  an  ever-present  sunny  Sit."  "'Y-''*'  ^  ^«"  !>»• 
tjV  harmless  flashes  of  per»na^  vf -2^'  ""  ''''''^  ""^  ""■"'en- 
-Je  shappy  i.  thinking Sfovr'^-'''L^"*'«  '"'''  "^^  ^ 
of  hun  mingles  readily  wiK  Z'    ., '  '^'"""'  *!">  bought 
natured  offices  with  wSshf fit  f"'"  '^*''*'°"''  "^^  go^d" 
now,  hermind,  with  tha  insSn^L    '  ^f^"^"'  '^''y-     Even 
two  currents  of  feeling  or  ta^^Ton"""*'"" '''^"^  ""^k^ 
glancing  continually  from%^^5i°/*""  simultaneous,  is 
only  half  finished  t  S^?  r"m   *  r  '™P^^*'°-  «^«  ''^ 
be  treated  as  well  as  the^gra^derikJ°T  ^^<^'>  "^"^^ 
for  she  should  have  Lucy'f  t^^t  *  ^f^-^'"*°^'-nay.  better, 
Wroom,  and  the  very  finestT,.  P"°'«,«nd  drawings  in  her 
^^-  ,  Maggie  woul7e5;'alUh\Tsh  """''' ''°"'"«  °°  !>' 
U^gs!    And  there  was  ^r  auLt  ^,f,v'  '"^'° ^'""l  °^  Pretty 
My  account  of,  she  was  toZ  =       ^""•^O'.  that  no  one  made 
<»?  of  superlative  quaL^d  ^oT'''  ^'^^  ""«  P™'""'  of  a 
P»«fying  inanner,  f^r  wCh  '„pr  ^"^ '?'''^'^  ^"^  i"  a 
*'th  he,  father  this  eveS     cZ  I       ,*"*?«  *°  ^^^  »  Plot 
»?»^ge  in  long  reveries  aLtK'  "^t  ^^^  "°*  «««  to 
JJ  -s  thought  she  walk^^^^-^r r,  S  pl^ 
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ing  his  glossy  head  against  her  pink  cheek.  "  Did  you  think 
I  was  going  without  you?  Come,  then,  let  us  go  and  see  Sin- 
bad." 

Sinbad  was  Lucy's  chestnut  horse,  that  she  always  fed  with 
her  own  hand  when  he  was  turned  out  in  the  paddock.  She 
was  fond  of  feeding  dependent  creatures,  and  knew  the  private 
tastes  of  all  the  animals  about  the  house,  delighting  in  the  lit- 
tle rippling  sounds  of  her  canaries  when  their  beaks  were  busy 
with  fresh  seed,  and  in  the  smaU  nibbling  pleasures  of  certain 
animals  which,  lest  she  should  appear  too  trivial,  I  will  here 
call  "  the  more  familiar  rodents." 

Was  not  Stephen  Guest  right  in  his  decided  opinion  that 
this  slim  maiden  of  eighteen  was  quite  the  sort  of  wife  a  man 
would  not  be  likely  to  repent  of  marrying,— a  woman  who  was 
loving  and  thoughtful  for  other  women,  not  giving  them  Judas- 
kisses  with  eyes  askance  on  their  welcome  defects,  but  with 
real  care  and  vision  for  their  half-hidden  pains  and  mortifica- 
tions, with  long  ruminating  enjoyment  of  little  pleasures  pre- 
pared for  them?    Perhaps  the  emphasis  of  his  admiration  did 
not  fall  precisely  on  this  rarest  quality  in  her;  perhaps  he  ap- 
proved his  own  choice  of  her  chiefly  because  she  did  not  strike 
him  as  a  remarkable  rarity.     A  man  likes  his  wife  to  be  pret- 
ty ;  well,  Lucy  was  pretty,  but  not  to  a  maddening  extent.    A 
man  likes  his  wife  to  be  accomplished,  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  not  stupid;  and  Lucy  had  all  tl  ess  qualifications.     Ste- 
phen was  not  surprised  to  find  himself  in  love  with  her,  and 
was  conscious  of  excellent  judgment  in  preferring  her  to  Miss 
Leyburn,  the  daughter  of  the  county  member,  although  Lucy 
was  only  the  daughter  of  his  father's  subordinate  partner;  be- 
sides, he  had  had  to  defy  and  overcome  a  slight  unwillingness 
and  disappointment  in  his  father  and  sisters,— a  circumstance 
which  gives  a  young  man  an  agreeable  consciousness  of  his  own 
dignity.     Stephen  was  aware  that  he  had  sense  and  independ- 
ence enough  to  choose  the  wife  who  was  likely  to  make  him 
happy,  unbiassed  by  any  indirect  considerations.     He  meant 
to  choose  Lucy;  she  was  a  little  darling,  and  exactly  the  sort 
of  woman  he  had  always  most  admired. 
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MMT    larPBEssioirg. 

the  large  crin^„.Xet  S     "iIT"  '^"""''^  '^"^  i" 
iim.     I  hope  you  will  "  '  ***'  *"«  you  will  like 

■mght  shine  through  it  "[LIT  '"''l'  *'"*'  ^h*  ^--Jighi 
enough  for  Lucy  mus  expect  frhT  T^°  '""''^  ''^  *«  8^ 
"Indeed,  he's  a  ^eat  dea,  ^  ^^'^  criticised."  *^ 
tfanes,  when  he  is  ..T.^lZosti^  f  "J"'  ^<^  «°'"«- 
ie  loves  ae.  But  I  cai  net^  doSfit  w^  t"?''^  ^  '^* 
though  I  couldn't  bear  anv  on«  w  ^*"  ^«  '»  ''ith  me. 

that  way,  Maggie.''       ^  °°'  ^"^  y°"  *°  k""'  that  I  feel  S 

»mce°J;u't:^^tL'j:gr:L°M™  ^-  "1^ 

;  I  would  rather  nft  Ctgaged  ^^^h^  """^  P,'*^'"'  ^^''^'^ 
"■ey  begin  to  think  of  S  „;  •  V'" ''^"P'^  a™  engaged, 
thoroughly  preoccupied  to  noH^M™^  soon,"  said  Lucy,*^ 
fo  everything  to  gTonlor  a  w  wff  ^^°'^*'  "  ^"^  ^  '*°"l<i 
hmes  I  am  quite  frightened  1st  Sten^  '  ^"l'  '^  ''  '«■  ^ome- 
has  spoken  to  papa-  and  frnm  ?^*°  "^""'"l  »»/ that  he 

the  other  day.^J^Lf  stc  Z  !?''^'°«  *^"*  ^«"  f™""  Papa 
fat.  And  Stephen's  sisLs  "f  ^'^  ^T'  ^'^  «^P««4 
«"t,  I  think  they  didn'  £  Z  .7- "'"'  *°  "«  "o^'  ^f 
that  was  natural      It  ^  P^^""?  ™o  attention-  and 

--  "ve  in  a  gtt  platVkere  P:?r°«  '"-'  ^°^°"' 
ffl«gnificant  thing  as  I  am"  '^  "°"'"'  """J'  «  "ttle 

^^-penite'nraVtt'rZLTr  '^'  T  '''''"  -'''  w. 
^-^e  is  generally  considtd"'viVS,,?-  *«  i«-^ 
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"Though  you  are  unable  to  share  that  opinion?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  pink  over  bmw 
and  neck.  "  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  raise  expectation ;  you  will 
perhaps  be  disappointed.  But  I  have  prepared  a  charming 
surprise  for  him  ;  I  shall  have  a  glorious  laugh  against  him. 
I  shall  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  though." 

Lucy  rose  from  her  knees  and  went  to  a  little  distance,  hold- 
ing her  pretty  head  on  one  side,  as  if  she  had  been  arranging 
Maggie  for  a  portrait,  and  wished  to  judge  of  the  general 
effect. 

"  Stand  up  a  moment,  Maggie." 

"What  is  your  pleasure  now?"  said  Maggie,  smiling  lan- 
guidly as  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  looked  down  on  her  slight, 
aerial  cousin,  whose  figure  was  quite  subordinate  to  her  fault- 
less drapery  of  silk  and  crape. 

T  '"^y  kept  her  contemplative  attitude  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence,  and  then  said, — 

"  I  can't  think  what  witchery  it  is  in  you,  Maggie,  that  | 
makes  you  look  best  in  shabby  clothes ;  though  you  really  must 
have  a  new  dress  now.  But  do  you  know,  last  night  I  wai 
trying  to  fancy  you  in  a  handsome,  fashionable  dress,  and  do 
what  I  would,  that  old  limp  merino  would  come  back  aa  the 
only  right  thing  for  you.  I  wonder  if  Marie  Antoinette  looked 
all  the  grander  when  her  gown  was  darned  at  the  elbowi. 
Now,  if  I  were  to  put  anything  shabby  on,  I  should  be  quite  { 
unnoticeable.     I  should  be  a  mere  rag." 

"  Oh,  quite,"  said  Maggie,  with  mock  gravity.     "  You  would  | 
be  liable  to  be  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  cobwebs  ! 
carpet-dunt,  and'to  find  yourself  under  the  grate,  like  Cinder  I 
ella.     M..yn't  I  sit  down  now?  "  , 

"  Yes,  now  you  may, "  said  Lucy,  laughing.  Then,  with  an  I 
air  of  serious  reflection,  unfastening  her  large  jet  brooch,  "  Bui  I 
you  must  change  brooches,  Maggie;  that  little  butterfly  lookij 
silly  on  you." 

"  But  won't  that  mar  the  charming  efFect  of  my  consistent  I 
shabbiness?"  said  Maggie,  seating  herself  submissively,  wbiltl 
Lucy  knelt  again  and  unfastened  the  contemptible  butterfly.  [ 
"  I  wish  my  mother  were  of  your  opinion,  for  she  was  fretting  I 
last  night  because  this  is  my  best  frock.     I've  been  saving  m;  I 
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money  to  pay  for  some  lesgon. .  t  .h.ii 
.tion  without  more  accom^wt !'  '"'"*'*  "  •*"•'  "'"■ 
Maggie  gave  a  Uttle  sigh 

ci-7Z'£g:'K  tiL-^aSS'ih-'t  ^--  -■ 

forgetting  that  you've  left  that  H ™f      ^°",""'-°at-     "  You're 
-d  have  no  Uttl  giris^llS  trn""~^""'"  '""''<»  ^'^ 

-ouJbiwrttS^uZiVSr  "V"'^'^'"  *''""'  ^' 
I  thought  he  must  have  gotTstur^d  X  J.T  ''^  *^«  ^J""'- 
backward  and  forward  i^  that  n.  "''''"^  *"""°8 

teep  doing  it  if  they  1^1^^  1^™^/":  ''f  .""^  "O"'' 
being  unhappy."  **■     "»«  8«ts  a  bad  habit  of 

nulfyoiStSa^'L^dhS'^tidl''""'"'?'^^^^^ 
butterfly  absently  in  her  own  CO  Sr   wSiJl' r"=''"«  '''^  "'^'^ 
gie's  affectionately  '  ''^''^  •■«'  «ye»  aet  Mag- 

onSgrmirX"f';:iJ,f^f  '  i"  0-  of  her  burst, 
much,  I  believe  you  would  Twithnn  ^P'!"  '"'PP^«»  «» 
wish  I  were  like  you  "  °'  ^^^  °*  y°"'  o*"-     I 

^'a^rs^Xy'ldl^ir^^'V^f  ^-^-  "I've 
muchtrouble;  I neveriad  a^t  uL ^  ''''^*^'"  ^  """'^  "^"r 
iof*  been  triH  Maggie  a^^n"*  ^'  '^"T"''  '**'**'"•  ^ou 
pie  quite  as  much  a?l  1  ^  '"'  ^°"  ^'*^  ^°'  "'J'™  Peo- 

,  »Jof^Si?iif:fyireS        "^'^-'* 

t  «i.  I  do  feel  for  hem  when  'If!  ^  '^°"''*  ''«  '""^  """'^t- 
tiink  IcouldeverCtomaket^r  ""  *'°«''le;  I  don't 
often  hate  myself,  becaus^Ttpf  ^  «»happy;  and  yet  I 
of  happy  people.  '  I  thrkVgffw^er  lll'^ir  "'  *'*  ^'«'" 
'»!;;    That  seems  very  dreadful  »      ^  ^  ^'*  °^^'''  '»°'"«"- 

■^^elf  backward  ilhrcte     'W  ™^  '"''  *''™"'"S 
I  «er  cnair.       Perhaps  it  comes  from  the 
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Bchool  diet, — watery  rioe-pudding  spiced  with  Pinnook.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  give  way  before  my  mother's  custards  and  this 
charming  Geoffrey  Crayon." 

Maggie  took  up  the  "Sketch  Book,"  which  lay  by  her  ou 
the  table. 

"  Do  I  look  fit  to  be  seen  with  this  little  brooch?  "  said  Lucy, 
going  to  surrey  the  effect  in  the  chimney-glass. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Quest  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  ruom 
again  if  he  sees  you  in  it.  Fray  make  haste  and  put  another 
on." 

Lucy  hurried  out  of  the  room,  but  Maggie  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  opening  her  book ;  she  let  it  fall  on  her  kneei, 
while  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  window,  where  she  could  see 
the  sunshine  falling  on  the  rich  clumps  of  spring  flowers  and 
on  the  long  hedge  of  laurels,  and  beyond,  the  silvery  breadth 
of  the  dear  old  Floss,  that  at  this  distance  seemed  to  be  sleep- 
ing in  a  morning  holiday.  The  sweet  fresh  garden-scent  came 
through  the  open  window,  and  the  birds  were  busy  flitting  and 
alighting,  gurgling  and  singing.  Yet  Maggie's  eyes  began  to 
fill  with  tears.  The  sit^ht  of  the  old  scenes  had  made  the  rush 
of  memories  so  painful  that  even  yesterday  she  had  only  been 
able  to  rejoice  in  her  mother's  restored  comfort  and  Tom's 
brotherly  friendliness  as  we  rejoice  in  good  news  of  friends  at 
a  distance,  rather  than  in  the  presence  of  a  happiness  which 
we  share.  Memory  and  imagination  urged  upon  her  a  sense 
of  privation  too  keen  to  let  her  taste  what  was  offered  in  the 
transient  present.  Her  future,  she  thought,  was  likely  to  be 
worse  than  her  past,  for  after  her  years  of  contented  renunci- 
ation, she  had  slipped  back  into  desire  and  longing;  she  found 
joyless  days  of  distasteful  occupation  harder  and  harder;  she 
found  the  image  of  the  intense  and  varied  life  she  yearned 
for,  and  despaired  of,  becoming  more  and  more  importunate. 
The  sound  of  the  opening  door  roused  her,  and  hastily  wiping 
away  her  tears,  she  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her 
book. 

"  There  is  one  pleasure,  I  know,  Maggie,  that  your  deepest 
dismalness  will  never  resist,"  said  Lucy,  beginning  to  speak 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room.  "  That  is  music,  and  I  mem 
you  to  have  quite  a  riotous  feast  of  it.     I  mean  you  to  get  up 
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-id  Maggie,  "  ja.t  for  tte  iaJe'^/JTi  *'"\'°  P"*""'" 
•gain.  But  I  don't  know  whether  T  «  T"?«  **"■  '^•»'  '"'y 
difflcult  now  than  '  Begone,  Jjf "re M""  "'''  "'y«'-8«o" 

I  know  what  a  wild  atiifo  „»  • 
the  glee-men  came  round,"  .aVL^c?  Tl  """^  *"  **  '°  ^'"'° 
•■y;  "and  we  might  hav^  allthnir;,    f""*  "P  ''"  ««"''roid- 
lov.  «,,  if  I  were  oerteil  it  toud'.f  r. ''•''*  y°"  ""«•» »» 
<io«.  about  some  thin^"  ^  "  ''''°  '  ^'"'^  """""r  ««  Tom 

Lucy  had  looked  up  from  bur  »„>i, 
-ntence,  and  saw  tha^t  tle^  wL  a  1"         ^"'"'^  """  ''  ' 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  to  heLthe^l  ^^^  ^  ^^^ie's  face, 
it  does,  I  will  not  spTak  o"ht  a^r*"!*'.'""^'  ^«^''    « 
•«•  him  if  he  can  av^d  it  »  *^"     ^  ^""^  ^°'"  ^^^  ""t 

^ieiiiJS'aS'^r,'  :^  2-^^- ;n  that  aubjec," said  Mag- 
more  of  the  landscaL  "  I'l  fl  *"  ,'*,  ''^"'  ""*«'l  *»  ««« 
«er  since  I  was  a  U^e  girl  and  sawT  ^'Yr  ™"P  ^'^"" 
«  good  when  Tom  hur?  fu  C  ,'       *"»  "'  ^^°-     He  was 

Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I "  said  Luc  v     «  T>,<.„ 
«wmg  sometimes,  and  we  can 'l>»™        r" ''°°  '  "'^'^  l'" 
«  could  without  him.     Pm  verv  Zh    /^  °'°™  '""""  ''''« 
wish  he  were  not  so  morbid  aboufhtH  f  P~"  ^^'"P'  ""^y  I 
»  his  deformity  that  mikes  him  ^«^°™'<y-     I  suppose  it 

,  ft  i.  certainly  vej  piteous  t^  1  ^''  "^^  "'""*"'"«'  ^*'"- 

«d  pale  face^amo^gC;^  strgtX"""'^  ""^''^'^  '-^^ 
I  ^^^^r,  i.ucy         "  said  Maggie,  t^^i^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^_^^ 
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"  Ah,  there  U  the  door-bell.  Th»t  muit  be  Stephen,"  Lucy 
went  on,  not  noticing  Maggie's  faint  effort  to  apeak.  "  One  of 
the  things  I  most  admire  iu  Stephen  ia  tiiat  ha  make*  a  greater 
friend  of  Philip  than  any  one." 

It  was  too  late  for  Maggie  to  apeak  now;  the  drawing-room 
door  waa  opening,  and  Minny  was  already  growling  in  a  small 
way  at  the  entrance  of  a  tall  gentleman,  who  went  up  to  Lucy 
and  took  her  hand  with  a  half-polite,  half-tender  glance  and 
tone  of  inquiry,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  waa  uncon- 
scious of  any  other  ptusence. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  Miss  TuUiver,"  said 
Lucy,  turning  with  wicked  enjoyment  toward  Maggie,  who 
now  approached  from  the  farther  window.  "  This  is  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Guest." 

For  one  instant  Stephen  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  this  tall,  dark-ey"d  nymph  with  her  jet-black 
coronet  of  hair;  the  next,  Maggie  felt  herself,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  reueivi.ig  the  tribute  of  a  very  deep  blush  and  a 
very  deep  bow  from  a  person  toward  whom  she  herself  waa 
conscious  of  timidity.  This  new  experience  wa»  very  agree- 
able to  her,  so  agreeable  that  it  almost  effaced  her  previous 
emotion  about  Philip.  There  was  a  new  brightness  in  het 
eyes,  and  a  very  becoming  flush  on  her  cheek,  as  she  seated 
herself. 

"  I  hope  you  perceive  what  a  striking  likeness  you  drew  the 
day  before  yesterday,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  pretty  laugh  of  tri- 
umph. She  enjoyed  her  lover's  confusion;  the  advantage  was 
usually  on  his  side. 

"  This  designing  cousin  of  yours  quite  deceived  me,  Misi 
TuUiver,"  said  Stephen,  seating  himself  by  Lucy,  and  stoop- 
ing to  play  with  Minny,  only  looking  at  Maggie  furtively. 
"  She  said  you  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyet  " 

"Nay,  it  was  you  who  said  so,"  remonstrated  Lucy.  "I 
only  refrained  from  destroying  your  confidence  in  your  own 
second-sight." 

"  I  wish  I  could  always  err  in  the  same  way,"  said  Stephen, 
"and  find  reality  so  much  more  beautiful  than  my  preconcep- 
tions." 

"  Now  you  have  proved  yourself  equal  to  the  occasion, "  said 
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iwer,—  "**"■•      Tn*  "Mt  was  to  an- 

^."blzrA '„tr  l^"™  r'"'"™'  ^"^ '"-  tu« 

l«r  meaniDK,  like  old  Zlr.  °*  *°  ^*''«  »  Partiou- 

in  a  saored  pW'  "'  "  "'""^-'^^y  '"°*'"«'.  l"u.g  up 

'^^Z7SZl:^i''  be  elo^uenv  said  Stephen. 
"  No  compliment  can  h.  ..I      .        ^'"*'*  *''«  "ecasion. " 

I  mire  you  »'  ^  ""^"^  ^""'^  '»'^«  O""  ventures  io  ad- 

I  «id  Stepher'  ^""^  ^°'  '  "•""P"""'"*  "«»».  Miss  TulliveV 
"Thank  you ;  that  will  be  a  proof  of  respect  " 
Poor  Magg.e.     She  ..  .0  un'used  to  s^^y  that  she  could 
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take  nothing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  never  in  her  life 
spoken  from  the  lips  merely,  so  that  she  must  necessarily  aji 
pear  absurd  to  more  experienced  ladies,  from  the  excessive 
feeling  she  was  apt  to  throw  into  very  trivial  incidents.  But 
she  was  even  conscious  herself  of  a  little  absurdity  in  this  in- 
stance. It  was  true  she  had  a  theoretic  objection  to  compli- 
ments,  and  had  once  naid  impatiently  to  Philip  that  she 
didn't  see  why  women  ware  to  be  told  with  a  simper  that  they 
were  beautiful,  any  more  than  old  men  were  to  be  told  that 
they  were  venerable;  still,  to  be  so  irritated  by  a  common 
practice  in  the  case  of  a  stranger  like  Mr.  Stephen  Guest,  and 
to  care  about  his  having  spoken  slightingly  of  her  before  he 
had  seen  her,  was  certainly  unreasonable,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  silent  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  her  irritation  was  due  to  the  pleasanter  emo- 
tion which  preceded  it,  just  as  when  we  are  satisfied  with  a 
sense  of  glowing  warmth  an  innocent  drop  of  cold  water  may 
fall  upon  us  as  a  sudden  smart. 

Stephen  was  too  well  bred  not  to  seem  unaware  that  the 
previous  conversation  could  have  been  felt  embarrassing,  and 
at  once  bP9;au  to  talk  of  impersonal  matters,  asking  Lucy  if 
she  knew  when  the  bazaar  was  at  length  to  take  place,  so  that 
there  might  be  some  hope  of  seeing  her  rain  the  influence  of 
her  eyes  on  objects  more  grateful  than  those  worsted  flowers 
that  were  growing  under  her  fingers. 

"  Some  day  next  month,  I  believe,"  said  Lucy.  "  But  your 
sisters  are  doing  more  for  it  than  I  am ;  they  are  to  have  the 
largest  stall." 

"Ah  yes;  but  they  carry  on  their  manufactures  in  their  own 
sitting-room,  where  I  don't  intrude  on  them.  I  see  you  are 
not  addicted  to  the  fashionable  vice  of  fancy-work.  Miss  Tul- 
liver,"  said  Stephen,  looking  at  Maggie's  plain  hemming. 

"No,"  said  Maggie,  "I  can  do  nothing  more  difficult  or 
more  elegant  than  shirt-making." 

"  And  your  plain  sewing  is  so  beautiful,  Maggie,"  said  Lucy, 
"that  I  think  I  shall  beg  a  few  specimens  of  you  to  show  as 
fancy-work.  Your  exquisite  sewing  is  quite  a  mystery  to  me, 
you  used  to  dislike  that  sort  of  work  so  much  in  old  days." 

"It  is  a  mystery  easily  explained,  dear,"  said  Maggie,  look- 
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not  be  ashamed  of^T  B^-fV"'^"  °^  P"^*'^  '^at  will 
of  coquettes  she  coSrdStvefnrL'''  '""  '''!  "l"-" 
greater  piquancy  to  her  be^tvTn  sZ^  .  "^"' °*  ^iviug 
sure  that  the  quiet  admiVsion  „f  Stephen's  eyes;  I  am  not 
would  have  don'e  ^IT^^ZiL^VeTl^t  '"''"'/ 
Magg.e  more  unlike  other  women  evenCa^  "T^^^^t 

of':S"lser  y^t'iS".*^^^^''-^-  -'  "^^  *^- Win  be 

acarSw^l.^L'^f^w    Xt  L^^' T' ^°^  *°  ^"^^  ^^^^ 
person, " continued  T,L  ,J°^  S'^'*'  «  the  most  enviable 

entirely  from  memory  "     '^""'^  '^  '""'^'''^^^  bust  of  Dr.  Kenn 

^^y»  if  she  can  remember  to  tm,*-  (■»,• 
gether,  and  the  corners  ofTh!        F..  ^^^^  "^^  "«a''  *<>- 

hurt''°"SvE;rwijrs^^^^^^^^^  '-^'"« -••" 

Kenn. "  ^  *""  ^P**''  disrespectfully  of  Dr. 

bid7  ZTSttouTdT'"'  "'  "'•  ^»"^   H«-«  for- 

1  think  Kenntne  of  the  finLTr'  "•"'^"""^  ^•"'*  "^  ''i"'- 
care  much  abourthe  tall  0^211:^'^  T""  '  •^-'' 
munion-table,  and  I  shoulS^lik'  f  ,^  P"'  °°  *^«  "o"- 

«ng  up  to  early  praytT^^trlT' Ct  t-f^e^  ^f 
man  I  ever  knewDersonatl^„K„  *  ^  ^  *''*  0"'y 

of  the  real  aposlle  inS'L?::^  h"'  *.°>— y'^in^ 
year  and  is  contented  w^h  dLTf  .  '  ^'^^^  ^"""^'^^  ^- 
cause  he  gives  awav  twlfV^  /I*"''"  ^""^  boiled  beef  be- 
very  fine  tCg  of\Tm!!22il';'-  T"""  ^^^'  "^  ^ 
Grattan,  who  fhot  his  iotS^  ^^cldent  7:  ''^V°°'  '^-^ 
t-e  than  a  less  busy  .an  coulIs^S^t^^  safer^SrfX^ 
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from  getting  into  a  morbid  state  of  mind  about  it.     He  takes 
the  lad  out  with  him  constantly,  I  see. " 

"That  is  beautiful,"  said  Maggie,  who  had  let  her  work  fall, 
and  was  listening  with  keen  interest.  "  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  did  such  things." 

"  And  one  admires  that  sort  of  action  in  Kenn  all  the  more, ' 
said  Stephen,  "  because  his  manners  in  general  are  rather  cold 
and  severe.     There's  nothing  sugary  and  maudlin  about  him. " 

"Oh,  I  think  he's  a  perfect  character  I"  said  Lucy,  with 
pretty  enthusiasm. 

"No;  there  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Stephen,  shaking 
his  head  with  sarcastic  gravity. 

"  Now,  what  fault  can  you  point  out  in  him?  " 

"  He's  an  Anglican." 

"Well,  those  are  the  right  views,  I  think,"  said  Lucy, 
gravely. 

"That  settles  the  question  in  the  abstract,"  said  Stephen, 
"  but  not  from  a  parliamentary  point  of  view.  He  has  set  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Church  people  by  the  ears ;  and  a  rising 
senator  like  myself,  of  whose  services  the  country  is  very 
much  in  need,  will  find  it  inconvenient  when  he  puts  up  for 
the  honor  of  representing  St.  Ogg's  in  Parliament." 

"  Do  you  really  think  of  that?  "  said  Lucy,  her  eyes  bright- 
ening with  a  proud  pleasure  that  made  her  neglect  the  argu- 
mentative interests  of  Anglicanism. 

"  Decidedly,  whenever  old  Mr.  Leyburn's  publio  spirit  and 
gout  induce  him  to  give  way.  My  father's  heart  is  set  on  it; 
and  gifts  like  mine,  you  know " — here  Stephen  drew  him- 
self up,  and  rubbed. his  large  white  hands  over  his  hair  with 
playful  self -admiration — "gifts  like  mine  involve  great  re- 
sponsibilities.    Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Tulliver?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggie,  smiling,  but  not  looking  up;  "  so  much 
fluency  and  self-possession  should  not  be  wasted  entirely  on 
private  occasions." 

"  Ah,  I  see  how  much  penetration  you  have,"  said  Stephen. 
"  You  have  discovered  already  that  I  am  talkative  and  impu- 
dent. Now  superficial  people  never  discern  that,  owing  to  my 
manner,  I  suppose." 

"  She  doesn't  look  at  me  when  I  talk  of  myself,"  he  thought^ 
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while  W.  ,i,ten,ra  were  laughing.     «i  ^„3t  try  other  sub- 

Jne'iTirw!:  tef  "'  l'^  --*-«  °'  «"«  Book 

-o»>n,e.datio;to''c W  8°l^;?^<tfe  0^^ T^*^« 
she  were  inclined  to  be  Dhiln.nnlTi  1  I  Cowper,"  unless 
St.  Ogg'8  by  votin?fo^  one  S  P  '•.^"'*  """*  '^«  '""»'««  °^ 
course  Lucy  wished  to  know  Saf  Ih'''"'',"  ''™*''^^-  ^^ 
books  were;  and  as  it  is  aC  ^tlT^  »'«™tagly  learned 
of  ladies  by  talking  to  them  1 «,  *«  ™prove  the  minds 

know  nothL  8^1,^0  Vl        ^^  °°  '"''•'«•'*«  "^  'hich  they 

Buckland'a  li  wh'rhThad  '""."f  '°  ^°  ~*  "^ 
was  rewarded  by  seeinKMa^rie  ,„f  J"''  'T  ''""^'"S-  »« 
ally  get  so  absorld  i^f  if  r^dVrful  .17°'''  '"'  '""^  S^^"^"" 
sat  looking  at  him,  le^ ^7^"]  ^^th^""'  '^^  ''"''  "^^ 
with  an  entire  absence  cf  spV^^  '"■°''*'^  «™8'  a^d 

the  snufflest  otZZfL^'ZTT""'^'  "'  "  ^'  ^''^  ^^'^ 
nus.  He  was  so  fSed  1,^1  ^  *  downy-lipped  alum- 
last  he  forgot  to  loorawat  L^  >  '^'  '"«"  ^aze  that  at 
but  she,  sweet  cMld,  1%  S  ™ — ''""f  ^  *°^"""<'J  ^ 

proving  to  Maggie  ho;  cTevertLrrd'twtf  ^'T.  "" 
tamly  be  good  friends  after  all  ^  would  cer- 

r«^Skerr» "--— ^irnTi^is 
»«^2i:: -•^:rd£AdS^''3  ^  --'^- 

work  again.  nuuress,  and  taking  up  her 

I  want  her  to  have  delltuTro  „lt       ^"'^  '"""  '"""^ '  ^°^ 

ostogotheTofton  way,  and  we  e^lalf  ba 'k  !." "  ^""°' 

Je"sl:rarbttn1hrrCf^^J-^^^^^^ 

«•      vv  ueu  she  was  gone  to  put 
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on  her  bonnet,  Lucy  lingered  to  give  an  order  to  the  servant, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Stephen  that  Maggie  had 
no  objection  to  seeing  Philip,  so  that  it  was  a  pity  she  had 
sent  that  note  the  day  before  yesterday.  But  she  would  write 
another  to-morrow  and  invite  him. 

"I'll  call  and  beat  him  up  to-morrow,"  said  Stephen,  "and 
bring  him  with  me  in  the  evening,  shall  I?  My  sisters  will 
want  to  call  on  you  when  I  tell  them  your  cousin  is  with  you. 
I  must  leave  the  field  clear  for  them  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh  yes,  pray  bring  him, "  said  Lucy.  "  And  you  will  like 
Maggie,  sha'n't  you?"  she  added,  in  a  beseeching  tone. 
"  Isn't  she  a  dear,  noble-looking  creature?  " 

"Too  tall,"  said  Stephen,  smiling  down  upon  her,  "and  a 
little  too  fiery.     She  is  not  my  type  of  woman,  you  Imow." 

Gentlemen,  you  are  aware,  are  apt  to  impart  these  impru- 
dent confidences  to  ladies  concerning  their  unfavorable  opinion 
of  sister  fair  ones.  That  is  why  so  many  women  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  that  they  are  secretly  repulsive  to  men 
who  have  self-denyingly  made  ardent  love  to  them.  And 
hardly  anything  could  be  more  distinctively  characteristic  of 
Lucy  than  that  she  both  implicitly  believed  what  Stephen 
said,  and  was  determined  that  Maggie  should  not  know  it. 
But  you,  who  have  a  higher  logic  than  the  verbal  to  guide  you, 
have  already  foreseen,  as  the  direct  sequence  to  that  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  Stephen's,  that  he  walked  down  to  the  boat- 
house  calculating,  by  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination,  that  Mag- 
gie must  give  him  her  hand  at  least  twice  in  consequence  of 
this  pleasant  boating  plan,  and  that  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
ladies  to  look  at  him  is  advantageously  situated  when  he  is 
rowing  them  in  a  boat.  What  then?  Had  he  fallen  in  love 
with  this  surprising  daughter  of  Mrs.  TuUiver  at  first  sight? 
Certainly  not.  Such  passions  are  never  heard  of  in  real  life. 
Besides,  he  was  in  love  already,  and  half -engaged  to  the  dear- 
est little  creature  iu  the  world ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  any  way.  But  when  one  is  five-and- 
twenty,  one  has  not  chalk-stones  at  one's  finger-ends  that  the 
touch  of  a  handsome  girl  should  be  entirely  indiffo rf  nt.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  and  safe  to  admire  beauty  and  enjoy 
looking  at  i  , — at  least  under  such  circmnstauces  as  the  pres- 
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course.  '      "•"  »  variety  in  social  inter- 

ollbankslt  Jew  ow^^'  8^7™,*°° '""°^  '••« 
Phiiip  the  o.ly  person  wZ  had  ev'.S'L"\°^'T" 
devotedly,  as  she  had  always  loneed  to  LT  ^  J"""*  ^" 
ently  the  rhythmic  movement  X  ^^^-     ^"'  P'^^" 

shethoughtsheshoSdUketo  W*  L°'?  *"'"**'*  ^«^'  ^^ 
her  from  her  reverie^ld  sh^i^.  tf  1    '°\.  ^i'"  ^"^'"J 

out  ^f  the  bo7'  l£g?'irknor^'"«'*'"^''««'«PP''^ 
thing  she  was  doing  andshrL^  T'  ^  *P*  *°  *°'8«'  'l^e 
mentfor  her  rem  Jk  her  fon^  1  T.^  inopportune  mo- 
Phen  Guest  hewZr  hand  Sdkt'J^.''^'  •""  ''"PP"^  ^'-  ^te- 
"  You  have  not  h"rt  you.'^lf  at  a  I  /hl'-V  ^'??  ^'^'P" 
ing  to  look  in  her  face  wiH,  .„  •  .  '  r  ^-  ^^  ^^'^'  ^^nd- 
be  taken  ca^e  of  in  halSnT  ^^  ^"  *  !*  """""^  ''''"'"«8 1° 
teller  and  stronger  h^^  S  S'  1.""°"^  5^  ""^  °"« 
just  in  the  same  way  brfore  ^««'"  ^"^  "•'^«'  *«!» 

puH^^s  :ts^;.r:r'  i^^r  ---'^  -'^  -- 

Sjphen  hurried  away,  asking  Z.  Z  c^T fnZ^:n' 

songs."  ^"        ^  ''*°'  ^^8g.e  to  hear  your  best 

Aunt  Pullet,  under  the  certainH-  th,t  ^T       ■ 
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shocked  at  the  shabbiness  of  her  clothes,  which,  when  wit- 
nessed by  the  higher  society  of  St.  Ogg's,  would  be  a  discredit 
to  the  family,  that  demanded  a  strong  and  prompt  remedy; 
and  the  consultation  as  to  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  this 
end  from  among  the  superfluities  of  Mra.  Pullet's  wardrobe 
was  one  that  Lucy  as  well  as  Mrs.  TuUiver  entered  into  with 
some  zeal.  Maggie  must  really  have  an  evening  dress  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  she  was  about  the  same  height  as  aunt  Pullet. 
"  But  she's  so  much  broader  across  the  shoulders  than  I  am, 
it's  very  ill-convenient,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  "else  she  might 
wear  that  beautiful  black  brocade  o'  mine  without  any  altera- 
tion; and  her  arms  are  beyond  everything,"  added  Mrs.  Pul- 
let, sorrowfully,  as  she  lifted  Maggie's  large  round  arm. 
"  She'd  never  get  my  sleeves  on." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  aunt;  send  us  the  dress,"  said  Lucy. 
"I  don't  mean  Maggie  to  have  long  sleeves,  and  I  have  abun- 
dance of  black  lace  for  trimming.  Her  arms  will  look  beauti- 
ful." 

"Maggie's  arms  are  a  pretty  shape,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver. 
"They're  like  mine  used  to  be,  only  mine  was  never  brown;  1 
wish  she'd  had  our  family  skin." 

"Nonsense,  aunty  1"  said  Lucy,  patting  her  aunt  TuUiver's 
shoulder,  "you  don't  understand  those  things.  A  painter 
would  think  Maggie's  complexion  beautiful." 

"  Maybe,  my  dear, "  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  submissively.  "  You 
know  better  than  I  do.  Only  when  I  was  young  a  brown 
skin  wasn't  thought  well  on  among  respectable  folks." 

"No,"  said  uncle  Pullet,  who  took  intense  interest  in  the 
ladies'  conversation  as  he  sucked  his  lozenges.  "Though 
there  was  a  song  about  the  '  Nut-brown  Maid '  too;  I  think 
she  was  crazy,— crazy  Kate,— but  I  can't  justly  remember." 
^^  "Oh  dear,  dearl"  said  Maggie,  laughing,  but  impatient; 
"  I  think  that  will  be  the  end  of  my  brown  skin,  if  ■•.  is  always 
to  be  talked  about  so  much." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CONFIDENTIAL    MOMKNTS. 

dCn  her  clteZ  the  first  LS:Tht  '°  """'T--    ^""^  "«' 

head  was  thLnbacWd  and  hthT"''  "'''''''"'^ '  ^^ 

Had  anything  remarkable  happened' 
sung  by  a  finVb^s  yoic7    It  ^      •'""'«  """"^  '^''*'  """>'» 

ha"fn"oW:tory'  Wp.est  wo.en,  like  the  happ4t  nLioZ 

that  was  mysteriouf  to  hers5^     'it  ra^^T^I  ^  ."  '^^ 
d«tinetW  Mr.  Stephen  Sst,  t  dCl^oJltd^S 
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that  he  looked  at  her  with  admiration;  it  waa  rather  that  she 
felt  the  half-remote  presence  of  a  world  of  love  and  beauty 
and  delight,  made  up  of  vague,  mingled  images  from  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  she  had  ever  read,  or  had  ever  woven  in 
her  dreamy  reveries.  Her  mind  glanced  back  once  or  twice  to 
the  time  when  she  had  courted  privation,  when  she  had  thought 
all  longing,  all  impatience  was  subdued;  but  that  condition 
seemed  irrecoverably  gone,  and  she  recoiled  from  the  remem- 
brance of  it.  No  prayer,  no  striving  now,  would  bring  back 
that  negative  peace;  the  battle  of  her  life,  it  seemed,  was  not 
to  be  decided  in  that  short  aud  easy  way,^by  perfect  renunci- 
ation at  the  very  threshold  of  her  youth.  The  music  was  vi- 
brating in  her  still, — Puroell's  music,  with  its  wild  passion  and 
fancy,  —and  she  could  not  stay  in  the  recollection  of  that  bare, 
lonely  past.  She  was  in  her  brighter  aerial  world  again, 
when  a  little  tap  came  at  the  door ;  of  course  it  was  her  cousin, 
who  entered  in  ample  white  dressing-gown. 

"  Why,  Maggie,  you  naughty  child,  haven't  you  begun  to 
imdress7  "  said  Lucy,  in  astonishment.  "  I  promised  not  to 
come  and  talk  to  you,  because  I  thought  you  must  be  tired. 
But  here  you  are,  looking  as  if  you  were  ready  to  dress  for 
a  ball.  Come,  come,  get  on  your  dressing-gown  and  unplait 
your  hair. " 

"Well,  you  are  not  very  forward,"  retorted  Maggie,  hastily 
reaching  her  own  pink  cotton  gown,  and  looking  at  Lucy's 
light-brown  hair  brushed  back  in  curly  disorder. 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  much  to  do.  I  shall  sit  down  and  talk  to 
you  till  I  see  you  are  really  on  the  way  to  bed." 

While  Maggie  stood  and  unplaited  her  long  black  hair  over 
her  pink  drapery,  Lucy  sat  down  near  the  toilette-table,  watch- 
ing her  with  affectionate  eyes,  and  head  a  little  aside,  like  a 
pretty  spaniel.  If  it  appears  to  you  at  all  incredible  that 
young  ladies  should  be  led  on  to  talk  confidentially  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind,  I  will  beg  you  to  remember  that  human  life 
furnishes  many  exceptional  cases. 

"  You  really  have  enjoyed  the  music  to-night,  haven't  yon 
Maggie?" 

"  Oh  yes,  that  is  what  prevented  me  from  feeling  sleepy.  I 
think  I  should  have  no  other  mortal  wants,  if  I  could  always 
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effort,  when  I  am  filledwilt  ^n.!"       T'*^  «°''°  '*"■<"" 
ooa«,io„8  of  carding  a  w'St^  ""'  °"""  """"  °'«'  *» 

"  Well^Sl^""  »  •?>«"?•'»  ''<'•''«.  haan't  he?" 

.houSki  ttVui  Sit  tr"'"^.'"'" "  ■'"'«•  ^  w 

to  tremble  more."  '  """^ ''°  "'f-confident.     He  ought 

him,  do  you?  »   *"""""*"*'  ^  «««  «>»*•     But  you  don't  dislike 

Besides,  Wco^^d  I  Lke°^'t;r/**'''"''  *°  P'«"«' 
.u^PP..ydea,th41"7a;-JLlCro^ 

W  lorn  such  a  tyrant  as  that?"  ..ij  t 
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I  ve  thought  before  of  uking  him  to  absoWe  me  from  mj 
promiie,  but  I've  not  had  the  courage  to  detennine  on  it." 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  Lucy 
said,—  ' 

"  Maggie,  you  have  seoreU  from  me,  and  I  have  none  from 
you." 

Maggie  looked  meditatively  away  from  Lucy.  Then  she 
turned  to  her  and  said,  "  I  shou/d  like  to  tell  you  about  Philip. 
But,  Lucy,  ycu  must  not  betray  that  you  know  it  to  any  one, 
—least  of  all  to  Philip  himself,  or  to  Mr.  Stephen  Guest." 

The  narrative  lasted  long,  for  Maggie    had  never  before 
known  the  relief  of  such  an  outpouring;  she  had  never  before 
told  Lucy  anything  of  her  inmost  life ;  and  the  sweet  face  bent 
toward  her  with  sympathetic  interest,   and  the  litUe  hand 
pressmg  hers,  encouraged  her  to  speak  on.     On  two  points 
only  she  was  not  expansive.     She  did  not  betray  fuUy  what 
still  rankled  in  her  mind  as  Tom's  great  offence,— the  insults 
he  had  heaped  on  Philip.     Angry  as  the  remembrance  stUl 
made  her,  she  oouM  not  bear  that  anyone  else  should  know  it 
at  all,  both  for  Tom's  sake  and  Philip's.     And  she  could  not 
bear  to  tell  Lucy  of  the  last  scene  between  her  father  and 
Wakem,  though  it  was  this  scene  which  she  had  ever  since  folt 
to  be  a  new  barrier  between  herself  and  Philip.     She  merely 
said,  she  saw  now  that  Tom  was,  on  the  whole,  right  in  regard- 
ing any  prospect  of  love  and  marriage  between  her  and  Philip 
as  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  relation  of  the  two  families. 
Of  course  Philip's  father  would  never  consent. 

"There,  Lucy,  you  have  had  my  story,"  said  Maggie,  smil- 
ing, with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  You  see  I  am  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguechedc.     /  was  adored  once. " 

"Ah,  now  I  see  how  it  is  you  know  Shaki.ipeare  and  every- 
thing, and  have  learned  so  much  since  you  left  school;  which 
always  seemed  to  me  witchcraft  before,— part  of  your  general 
uncanniness,"  said  Lucy. 

She  mused  a  little  with  her  eyes  dovmward,  and  then  added, 
looking  at  Maggie,  "  It  is  very  beautiful  that  you  should  love 
Philip;  I  never  thought  such  a  happiness  would  befall  him. 
And  in  my  opinion,  you  ought  not  to  give  him  up.  There  are 
obstacles  now;  but  they  may  be  done  away  with  in  time." 
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Maggi.  .hook  her  hwd. 
*«f.  yea,"  persisted  Lnov  "T  ,..„u  i.  . 
•bout  It.     There  is  .omefi  J  "^^  *  Hp  "^^g  hopeftj 
common  way,_ju.t  what  evTL'Trlu  *"  "^-""t  «'  the 

••Je  Oh,  I  shall  puzzle  mv  .m.nV  '  ''"'band  in  a  fairy 
that  wiU  bring  everyl»d7into^^"',':' •^"Wve  some  plo^ 
may  marrr  Philip  wheni  m^^  ^J^'!^""""^'  ~  t^"*  you 
thatbeaprettyendingtoalC^f":,^^  else.  Wouldn't 
J;..e  tried  to  smil,  butlCed^'::  STftrsX 

4'-«?-:.Cr^'^rnSh'rV   "^-  --  ^  to 

They  kissed  each  other  and  r  ,^^  "^^  '*°">  '*  "•" 
.confidence  which  had  a  stX  i^fl^  """^  '''"'^-  ^^^  of 
'-npre^iions.     Maggie  had  b^^ftTol^"^?  """  ^"  subsequent 
l«d  never  found  it  easy  "to  tot&^^r"*™'  ^•""«*«™ 
«metu„e.  blinding,  ev^  whe„°t7:^-  J^-»««>--.  •» 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

BBOTHEB  AND  SISTBK. 

I  7M  "ot  have  found  him  at  home     H      *"  '''°"«''  «'««  «''» 
nt,re  strangers.     Our  friend  Boh  t3    TT°*  ^°^^e  "ith 
^.t  consent,  taken  not  only  a  wL  fb!!: .  ""'k""*  ^"'"P"'" 
I  ^"' ''''°°u«  of  those  queer  ofd  hi  !l  ^-git  months  ago, 

P^;age8,  by  the  water-sTdrwhere  l^r"^  ^*^  ''"'P"'"^ 
I  rfr'^^  =ould  keep  themselves  '!  f'      "t"*"^'  ^'« '^>'« 
"t  t>vo  "pleasure-boats,"  i^  wWeh  h!  J^"" ""^'"^  ^^  ^««iu8 
^»  savings,  and  by  tak  ng  irt  L        ,    ""^^^^  "'""'' °^ 
»Pare  bedroom.     Under  VL"  ^''  ^'"'  ^''^  Pa^lor  and 

^terforthe  interest  of XLIL?'''   r'  "^'  -»'<» "« 

I  ^"^-'f^-'^o  opened  the  door  to  Maggie.     She 
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WM  a  tiny  womm,  with  the  gentnl  phyiiognomy  of  a  Dutch 
doll,  looking,  in oompariion  with  Bob'i  i.other,  who  filled  up 
Uie  paiMge  m  the  rear,  very  much  like  op-^  of  thoie  haman 
figuree  which  the  artist  finds  conveniently  standing  near  a 
colossal  statue  to  show  the  proportions.  The  tiny  woman 
curtsied  and  looked  up  at  Maggie  with  some  awe  as  soon  aa 
she  had  opened  the  door;  but  the  words,  "  Is  my  brciher  at 
home?"  which  Maggie  uttered  smilingly,  made  her  turn  rouml 

with  sudden  excitement,  and  say, 

" Eh,  mother,  mother-tell  Bob!— it's  Miss  Maggie!  Come 
in.  Miss,  for  goodness  do,"  she  went  on,  opening  a  side  door 
and  endeavoring  to  flatten  her  person  against  the  wall  ti 
make  the  utmost  space  for  the  visitor. 

Sad  recollections  crowded  on  Maggie  as  she  entered  tlie 
small  parlor,  which  was  now  all  that  poor  Tom  had  to  call  by 
the  name  of  "  home,  "-that  n-jne  which  had  once,  so  many 
years  ago,  meant  for  both  of  them  the  same  sum  of  dear 
familiar  objects.  But  everything  was  not  strange  to  her  in 
this  new  room;  the  first  thing  her  eyes  dwelt  on  was  the  large 
old  Bible,  and  the  sight  was  not  likely  to  dispeis.  U. .  old 
memories.     She  stood  without  speaking. 

"If  you  please  to  take  the  privilege  o'  sitting  down.  Miss," 
said  Mrs.  Jakm,  rubbing  her  apron  over  a  perfeoUy  clean 
chair,  and  then  lifting  up  the  comer  of  that  garment  and  hold- 
ing It  to  her  face  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  as  she  looked 
wonderingly  at  Maggie. 

"Bob  is  at  home,  then?"  said  Maggie,  recovering  herself, 
and  smiling  at  the  bashful  Dutch  doll. 

"Yes,  Miss;  but  I  think  he  must  be  washing  and  dressing 
himself;  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Jakin,  disappearing. 

But  she  presently  came  back  walking  with  new  courage  a 
little  way  behind  her  husband,  who  showed  the  brilliancy  of 
his  blue  eyes  and  regular  white  teeth  in  the  doorway,  bowinc 
respectfully.  •"  ' 

"How  do  you  do.  Bob?"  said  Maggie,  coming  forward  and 
puttmg  out  her  hand  to  him;  "I  always  meant  to  pay  your 
wife  a  visit,  and  I  shall  come  another  day  on  purpose  for 
that,  if  she  will  let  me.  But  I  was  obliged  to  come  to-day  to 
speak  to  my  brotiier." 
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"  He'll  lie  in  liefore  lotiB.  Mini      H-'.  1  •   i  «     . 
i»i  he'll  b«  one  o'  the  firefm,.  h.J^!.'"  ""''y-  ^'-  ^om 
"Well,  Bob,  I'«.«XTliTdrj-'""''' '•'*«'«'•'• 

h.  become.,  he  .aid  .0  him  J  If  tlv  S.  „!      ^\"'  '""''^" 
WM  talking  of  you  "  ^  *'"  ""'"'  '"Kht,  when  he 

~'fz:t''.!:;':Yhi::t:"'  '\  "•"  ^ ""°''  '•» 

ove^hoothin.  a.  min«%oe,'''"lS„'riTno  tr^"'  ''°"'''' 
bottle,  I  ar'n't,-!  can't  V(l„  „  \.      °  '^"*'"  ""r  a  tilted 

you  lik  rarei;,  Mis.    it  d^.  Jf"  ';^''"  °""''  '  '^K'""     »"' 
you  My  now,  P  is 'y  ?" -h,rCh  ?.       '.°  '™  y"""     ^^l"*  «1« 

been  runnin'  on  you   like  as  if  h„ '        ."^  '"'»'»»d'.  tongue'. 
fir.t  he  come  a-cou,tin'  on te "     ""^  '■8^'-'"""'«d.  iver  ^c, 

like  your  marrying  »    '""°'""'*'  ^o"  "i«d  to  say  he  wouldn't 

«oetly,  or  else  to  think tZ  isS  fLn      '"''  ^"^  *°  '"^  ^" 
Mr.  Tom,  Miss  "  said  Knh  ,       ^""-S^owed.     But  about 

ous,  "he';  aniosTi'itorb&hr"  rr^"^*"""- 

ohap,  an'  when  I've  left  of^.n  '  "'  •■"'  '  ""  *  '""ti^h 
loose  end,  I've  got  mo  e  brafns  no^r^  "^  T'''  ""'  "■"  "'  " 
I'm  forced  to  busy  my,er:'otL?i°Z.^^^^ 
worrets  me  as  Mr  Tom'll  sifi  T  ^, "  """^««-  ^u'  it 
tin-  his  brow,  an'  a  look  i'  at^L  r",^  '°  ^''^P""'''  "-■""'• 
be  a  bit  livelier  noJ;  a  6ne  you„  'f™ W  ,  7 '^-  ««  «'"'"M 
Bays,  when  «h„  .„»=  ';„  som/H^^  .  T  ^'''^  ^""-  ^7  "ife 
sometimes,  an'  he  takes  n„  Jtice  of 


"er,  .      sits  lookin'  into  the  fire   am!  iZ.Z-,         ', 
watchin'  folks  at  work  in  it"        '  ™''°"'   ^'  '^  »'« 

" He  thinks  so  much  about  business,"  said  Maggie. 
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"Ay,"  said  Bob,  speaking  lower;  "but  do  you  think  it's 
nothm  else.  Miss?    He's  close.  Mr.  Tom  is;  but  I'm  a  'cute 

out  a  ^T\  *t°^^^^  ^"'"'^  '='^'  ^''"«t°««  »«  I'd  found 

TLl^l  ^  r  '?  ^""-  ^'  ^'"" ''''°"'  ^  "'««  black  spaniel- 
summat-'  °.  ^'^^'^-''^'^^  "'='<3«  ^  f"«'  *«  get.  But  since  then 
summat  s  come  over  him,  as  he's  set  his  teeth  again'  thinw 
more  nor  .ver,  for  all  he's  hud  such  good  luck.  An'  I  w3 
to  tell  ^ou    Miss,  'cause  I  thought  you  might  work  it  out  of 

dZnl  'T  ^°"  '^  "°"*-  ^"'^  ^  '^"''^  too  lonely,  and 
doesn't  go  into  company  enough." 

"I'm    afraid  I    have  very  little  power  over  him,   Bob." 

said   Maggie,   a  good  deal  moved  by  Bob's  suggest  on.     It 

Zu    '"'^'y  "«-  Idea  to  her  mind  that  Tom  could  have 

h     love  troubles.     Poor  fellow.-_and  in  love  with  Lucy  too! 

The  present  of  the  dog  meant  nothing  more  than  cousinship 

Tom-flTtf  f"'/""  """^  already  said,  "Here's  Mr' 
lorn,    and  the  outer  door  was  opening 

Bob''ieriL''°"'"'*°.?"*'  ^'""'"  ^^l*!  M'^gPe.  ^  «oon  as 
rho^,t  1  T  r.?i  ^  ^  """''  '«"  J""^  ^*  »<=«  what  I  came 
about,  else  I  shall  be  hindering  you  from  taking  your  dinner." 

mI"1  '^  T*  •"'  ^^'=''  *g^l°^'  'lie  chimney-piece,  and 
w.?f .  ?''  V.PPv'""  '''*  "Sit.  He  noticed  tha  she 
was  tremulous,  and  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  subject  she 
was  going  to  speak  about.  The  presentiment  made  ^^01 
colder  and  harder  as  he  said,  "  What  is  it?  " 

This  tone  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  Maggie,  and  she 
put  her  request  in  quite  a  different  form  from  thf  on  ste  had 
predetermined  on.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looking 
straight  at  Tom,  said,—  loomng 

wIJem'^'n°"!°/'"?^^^'"'  ^^'^  my  promise  about  PhUip 
telirnr;     ^"         '  ^  P^°«"^ed  you  not  to  see  him  without 
tel  ing  you.     I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  to  see  him  " 
Very  well,"  said  Tom,  still  more  coldly. 

But  Maggie  had  hardly  finished  speaking  in  that  chiH  ,  .- 
fiant  manner,  before  she  repented,  and  felt  the  dread  of  alien- 
ation  from  her  brother. 

"  Not  for  myself,  dear  Tom.  Don't  be  angry.  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  it,  only  that  Philip,  you  know,  is  a  friend  of  Lucy^ 
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and  she  wishes  him  to  come,  hr-  ■  nr.-  v.,l  h;-.  tn««^-  «  • 

init-  and  t  tyiU  >■»■  t        ,1,       ''•'■'■  ""^^o come  this  eveu- 

T  .K.i?    r  '°'\^"  I  couldn't   seo  him  witJ  ,ut  telline  vou 

slowly  and  emphatically,—  ' 

Th'Z°"  ^""^  r^'  "  "y  ^^^'wg  °°  tJ^at  subject,  Maeeie 

thI7>°°''u'J'  '>  dear  Tom,  at  least  as  things  are-  I  see 
^oth«lT?  .''''*  '^  ""'^^^y-     ^''t  ^  «»>-"  soon  go  a^ay  to 
agMB  while  I  am  here.     Lucy  wishes  it." 
The  severity  of  Tom's  face  relaxed  a  little. 

uncle's    I  do'!,'*."''"^  ^"^  ''"'"«  '''■"  occasionally  at  my 
uncle  s-I  don  t  want  you  to  make  a  fuss  on  the  subject      But 

tolr;tS'' "" ""  '"^'  '^''''-  ^°"  '"'^''  ^  ^'  -^^ 

"  WhvTill  T^  ^°'t     *^"««*^'^  ^'P  '^^San  to  tremble. 
1J.J.7    I  /""  '*y  '^^''  ^"""^     It  "  ^-^y  hard  of  you 
iTlkenl  "'  r5  ""'"^  everything  as  wdl  as  I    ould? 

And  I  kept  my  word  to  you-when-when My  life  has  not 

been  a  happy  one,  any  more  than  yours  " 

nr  „!m      ^?  '""  ^«'y'  ^'^e  ^as  as  dependent  on  kind 

,>^,,>°>  ^^^     ^^"^  '"""''^  ^''"^y^  ^"I'due  her,  as,  in  old  days 
.t  subdued  her  m  the  worm-eaten  attic.     The  br;ther's  ^md 

SrTomTfT'  "'^^'^  ^PP*^''  ""titcouronlyXt 
iteelf  m  Tom's  fashion.     He  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm 
and  Baid,  m  the  tone  of  a  kind  pedagogue,-      ^ 

Now  listen  to  me,  Maggie.     I'U  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
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You  re  always  in  extremes;  you  have  no  judgment  and  self- 
command;  and  yet  you  think  you  know  best,  aid  wiU  not  aub- 
mit  to  be  guided.  You  know  I  didn't  wish  you  to  take  a  situ- 
ation. My  aunt  Pullet  was  wUIing  to  give  you  a  good  hom^, 
^tilT  '^t'u^'"'  "^«<1  respectably  amongst  your  relation! 
until  I  could  have  provided  a  home  for  you  with  my  mother 
And  that  IS  what  I  should  like  to  do.  I  wished  my^ister  to 
be  a  lady,  and  I  always  have  taken  care  of  you,  as  my  fathe^ 
desiied,  until  you  were  well  married.  But  your  ideasTd 
mine  never  accord  and  you  will  not  give  way.  ^et^oumirht 
have  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  brother,  who  goes  out  into  fhe 
world  and  mixes  with  men,  necessarily  knows  better  what  is 
right  and  respectable  for  his  sister  than  she  can  know  herself. 

r^VJ"^     I  ^  .°°*  ^^^'  ''"*'"y  kindness  can  only  be  di- 
rected by  what  I  believe  to  be  good  for  you  " 

hut'Tr-  ^  '^r'"'  '''^'  ?'"'"  ^^'^  *^*8gie,  stiU  half-sobWng, 
but  trying  to  control  her  tears.     "I  Vnow  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  for  me;  I  know  how  you  work,  ind  don't  spare 
yourself^    I  am  grateful  to  you.     But,   indeed,    you   L't 
quite  judge  for  me ;  our  natures  are  very  different.     You  don't 
know  how  differently  things  affect  me  from  what  they  do  you  " 
Yes,  I  do  know ;  I  know  it  too  well.     I  know  how  differ- 
ently you  must  feel  about  all  that  affects  our  famUy,  and  your 
own  dignity  as  a  young  woman,  before  you  could  think  of  re- 
ceiving secret  addresses  from  Philip  Wakem.     If  it  was  not 
disgusting  to  me  in  every  other  way,  I  should  object  to  my  sis- 
ter s  name  being  associated  for  a  moment  with  that  of  a  youne 
man  whose  father  must  hate  the  very  thought  of  us  alL  and 
would  spurn  you.     With  any  one  but  you,  I  should  th^k  it 
T^y,        ^^     ^*  ^^^  y°"  witnessed  just  before  my  father's 
death  would  secure  you  from  ever  thinking  again  of  Philip 
Wakem  as  a  lover      But  I  don't  feel  certain  of  it  with  you- 
I  never  feel  certam  about  anything  with  you.     At  one  time 
you  take  pleasure  m  a  sort  of  perverse  self-denial,  and  at  an- 
other you  have  not  resolution  to  resist  a  thing  that  you  know 

KJ  Dc  WTODff. 

There  was  a  terrible  cutting  truth  in  Tom's  words,-that 

~1k  «       ""f  "^"^  ''  '*•='*"*"*  by  unimaginative,  mi- 
sympathetic  minds,     Maggie  always  writhed  undL  this  judg- 
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her  her  own  folly  and  we^i,  J^T^,  "'^  ^''  *°  """"^ 
voice  predicting  her  fu^e  fa L.  ^'  ''"'  *  ?"?''«"« 
"He  judged  him  in  return  1  T'  '^^^''^  '^^  «>«  "J'ile, 
row 'and  unjust  That  he  waA  r"*;"^""^  *!•*'  J^^  ^^s  nar- 

that  n,  d   ,,,  ,,^  ^  pla~  t^^toTi^nf  ■'""«  "  '"^"•^'^^ 

si^r;^:nL;^fra^;^4ethf  ''n*-"  ^""'  -^ 

trying  to  maite  Tom  feel  thaf^  ^'''•'-     ^'  ''^^  ""^  "» 

repelled  her.  Her  f edif.  ,  .  T "'"' *° ^'"'-  Healways 
by  the  allusion  to  t^e  ifst  "'eL  h  T''  T  '^"-^^'^-^ 
Wakemj    and  at  length  ,'V«"«   between  her  father  and 

counted  thetmlSCfelr'K;-%r.r'"°'^  ""- 

of  such  things  with  frivofousfndfffere^ce  an^T  "^  ""^  ^'""^ 
accuse  her  of  that      <?h-.  \Zll.'  ^""^  ^°^  ""ust  not 

nest  gaze  and  said  -    ^'  '""'''*  "^  ^*  "'"»  '"l"  '^  K^ave,  ear- 

cJLr  Bllr  n^tt'sSlffrr  ^r  ''^  -^^»«  ' 
you  believe  me  to  he  IseT^Zu  t  '/T  ^^""8^  ^ 
position  with  regard  to  Ph  1  p"  tthe.  Z  on  *^f  '""  °"' 
-It  would  be  unreasonable  it  wo„M  ^  /*^"  8'°™'^8 

tain  the  idea  of  mar^-  La  r  h-«  °°^'  ^°'"'  *°  «"*«'- 
Utt  as  a  lover      I  ZZfy'  ^^^  ^wn  up  thinking  of 

right  to  disbe  ieve  me-  I  haf/r  f  *"'''  '^'^  y°"  ^^-«  "<> 
have  never  detect7m;fnafSo  "'^7'.''^  r-  """^  y°» 
encourage,  I  should  carefully  tvow'  J J^.""''^  ""*  ""'y  not 
Philip  on  any  other  footin»  f{        /'   ^  "'teroourse   with 

ered,  it  will  be  best  fnr  ^„     .  i     '  *^'  '^"'KS  consid- 

wisL  him  tot^L'^,7h°ousf  Tbe^^;^  "ir"'  "  ^""^ 
at  least  you  believe  it  yourself  I  kJn^  T   "^"^  ^°"  '''^'~ 
I  wish  to  be  a^  good  a  hro  her  .   v        '      ""^  -^f^^  ^"°  y°"- 
There  was  a  Hfti«  f  ^  ^""  "^  y°"  ""^^  ^et  me." 

nere  was  a  little  tremor  m  Tom's  voice  as  he  uttered  the 
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last  words,  and  Maggie's  ready  affection  came  back  with  as 
•udden  a  glow  as  when  they  were  children,  and  bit  their  cake 
together  as  a  sacrament  of  conciliation.  She  rose  and  laid  her 
nand  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

JlF^^l  '^°'"'  ^  .^°?''  y°"  "**"  *"  ^«  800d.  I  know  you 
\  ,?^,  *  ^™"  ^**'  *°  **"'  *"•*  ^^"^  doM  a  great  deal  I 
^ould  Ike  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  not  to  vex  you.  You  don't 
wiink  I  m  altogether  naughty,  now,  do  you?  " 

Tom  smiled  at  the  eager  face;  his  smiles  were  very  pleasant 
to  see  when  they  did  come,  for  the  gray  eyes  could  be  tender 
nnaerneatn  the  frown. 

"No,  Maggie." 

"  I  may  turn  out  better  than  you  expect  " 

"I  hope  you  will." 

"And  may  I  come  some  day  and  make  tea  for  you,  and  see 
tHis  extremely  small  wife  of  Bob's  again?" 

"Yes;  but  trot  away  now,  for  I've  no  more  time  to  spare," 
said  Tom,  lookmg  at  his  watch. 

"  Not  to  give  me  a  kiss?  " 

Tom  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  then  said,— 
J7^"\\    Be  a  good  girl.     I've  got  a  great  deal  to  think  of 
to-day.     I  m  gomg  to  have  a  long  consultation  with  my  uncle 
Deane  this  afternoon."  ■' 

"You'll  come  to  aunt  Glegg's  to-morrow?  We're  going  all 
to  dme  early,  that  we  may  go  there  to  tea.  You  mj«  come: 
iiuoy  told  me  to  say  so." 

«  Oh,  pooh !  I' ve  plenty  else  to  do, "  said  Tom,  pulling  his 
bell  violently,  and  brmging  down  the  small  bell-rope 

'I'm  frightened;  I  shall  run  away,"  said  Maggie,  making 
a  laughmg  retVeat;  whUe  Tom,  with  masculine  philosophy, 
flung  the  bell-rope  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room ;  not  very 
far  either, -a  touch  of  human  experience  which  I  flatter  my- 
self wiU  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  not  a  few  substantial  or 
distinguished  men  who  were  once  at  an  early  stage  of  their 

^"iSir;j:'''"'''"'*"''^"«'"^'"««'°^' '"-'■>■ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

»HOW«o   THAT    TOM    „.„    oPKXK»    THK   OTBTKK. 

ter  I  want  to  talk  to  you  Xut      M).  '        T  '  '^°^^'"  "■"»- 
rather  a  smoky,  unpCrtiL  o    it'  iX'"  ""'/^  *°  ''^^•' 
next  few  weeks,  you'll  y,ltT°i      ^*  NewcasUe  for  ti, 
keep  up  your  spirits  "  ^    "*  ^""P'''  "^  «°"'«  ^ort  to 

baekw::dr'tL°:Utefon''r:^*  'r  tWing  himself 
did  when'l  was  a  youfg  elw  wT  '  T"  °°^  ''"^  '' 
when  I  was  much  snrh  »  !  ■  ^'  ^"'  ^"""'y  y^a^s  ago, 
expected  to  P«rbet;tn  the  sS  afrj:*^'  "  ^''"'  ^  "- 
before  he  got  the  whipTn  Ws  htd  The  ,  ""*  °^  ''"  '««' 
and  fashions  didn't  Xsr  quite^o' fast  1.^'^'^' "'°''''''' 
lasted  me  six  years.  Everything  w^  '  t  l"^''  ="''  *''^' 
-m  point  of  expenditure,  I  me^  U' Ah  r  "'^^*'  '•'• 
that  has  made  the  difference    ff^'  •  '  "**■"'  y°"  =««' 

pace,  and  the  whee  orfort;ne  t^^  Tw^  "'*'' '^''^'''^ 
Stephen  Guest  said  at  f »,7  .  ^  "^'^^  ^"'  as  our  Mr. 

things  o/wonSly^ilXr^^'"''"  ^".^  *"'«  *"-« 
ness).  I  don't  find  fau"t  wih  fh/  h  '"'°  °°*'°S  °^  ''"«'- 
Trade,  sir,  opens  a  Ws  ye  '  a^Sl'h''  ""1  ^^^^'^  ''°- 
get  thicker  upon  the  ground  Tit'tl  !  *^\  P'^P"  at.on  is  to 

.  its  wits  at  inventions'of  one  s^rt  o   Sf  '""'r^TV 
my  share  as  an  ordinarv  n,=^  Zl  ^  ''"""^  ^  ''e  done 

it's  a  fine  th^g  to  m2  Cear^"?''"  ^""""^^  '"'^  "^''^ 
grew  before;  Lt  T  it w  «  ^^"""^ ^'""^ '^'™  ""'^  °°'' 
exchange  of  comm,^  «"  ^^''r-  ""?«'  *°°'  *^  ^'"*^''  «>« 
mouths'that  r  h^  J"'  A^d  thft''"  'T'  "'  °°"'  *°  ''"' 
and  I  consider  it  asTSLh^  .  ^  °"  ''°^  °'  ^"^'"^^^^ 
be  connected  wiLl »  ^"''''"  as  a  man  can  hold,  to 
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years  ago  we  took  Ge  1 1^1^  '*^  "'""  *°°"8^-  Three 
in  the  oil- Jl  And  whv?  m  °T '  '^  «^^«  ^'"^  "  "l""* 
whose  services  were  trrfh  »         ^'  '*'^"'''  *^«"  ^"^  «  ^6"°^ 

years  older  than  you   there  ar«  n^y^       *"  "  P''*"^  °«^^  *«" 

Tom  w,3  ,etl7:tLVr^:/^X''r' '''''''■" 
speaking;  he  was  conscious  of  soZhTn/he  h«.      T"* •  °." 

r-rw^fatt^u^trr^^^^^^^^^ 

the  proposition  he  fore!fw  *^"°  ""  '^""^''^''^  °f 

in  your  favor,  but^S^'t  den/  h"at  SVlTr^'''"  T'''' 
of  mine  at  all,  your  conduct  in  XZ  T  ^T  '"'  '''*''°° 
would  have  led  Mr  r      *      i        *'  **^*""  °*  Pelley's  bank 

edg.Xf^t^frvic?;ot::trtfu^  "t  rr  ^"''-'^'■ 

general  conduct  and  bis  aS  it  h.""  '.''"''''''^  ^^^""^ 
on  giving  you  a  share  „,  t^!  k      ^'     ^*^  '°*^«  "«  determine 

be  g'lad  to^lLfe  a  L  yearrror  w'T." I'''''  ''^  '"^^^ 
better,  on  all  grounds  th^n,-^  ^^  *^'°''  *^*''"  be 

open  the  subject  to  von   L!?    ",.  **"■•  ^"*^'  ^  ^°"^d 

n»thern  businm  we  can  ^    7^^°^°"  «<""«  back  from  this 

since."  ^    ^   °*^  "^  Paws  with  me 

Jom  spoke  with  a  slight  tremor,  and  paused  after  he  had 

see"tl;.rbe"  ^tfusf'T'     " '  '^°°'*  «P-«  P''-  -^en  I 
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nnl'lf"\'''*"''''  ""^  ^^'^  ^  '•"""'•^  like  tc  mention  to  you 
uncle.     I'  ve  never  spoken  to  you  of  it  before      it  v„.        ^    ' 

over  other  people's  heads."  '    ""^J""*  ^^erytnmg 

went^of  *^h,!f  ?  °^-  r  """  ""^  "e-tioning  it  at  present,"  Tom 

:Ctie  M  iV  Tve  rstri^rr'^*j  ''^.^'  ^  -y  --" 

father's  dying  wisV:h:taX"'antr  it  blT  "?^ 
whenever  I  could;  it  was  in  his  family  ft  firgeneSonr"? 
promised  my  father,  and  besides  that,  I'm  auLhed  L  f). 
place.  I  shall  never  like  any  other  so  well  InS  ^  n 
ever  suit  your  views  to  buy  it  for  ?he  firm  T  ,\  ii  f  °  ^^ 
better  chance  of  fulfiUing  my^:tJ:k*w^st"' I^t^^^ 
hked  to  mention  the  thing  to  you,  only  you've  te^n  kfnd 
enough  to  say  my  services  have  been  of  some  value     And  T'd 

the  Mill  again,-I  mean  having  it  in  mv  owrLn^:        ? 
gradually  working  oflf  the  price  "  ^  ^'^'   *°'* 

^  Mr.  Deane  had  listened  attentively,  and  now  looked  thought- 

the  property.     But  that  I  don't  see.     He's  nut  th«?  ^7 

u:\Trir'  -^  •"«  ^-  -« --  wir  ^u^ 

"He's  a  loose  fish,  that  young  Jetsome,"  said  Tom      " He's 

d^r  ltrto7'  '""L!\«y.-y^«'«  leWtheTusinesfg 
aown.     i,uke  told  me  about  it,— our  old  millep      w<.  ..      C 

SSI'S  rzf--  siiri T"  "^.?  ^ 
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back  we'U  talk  nf  if  o„.-        t  ™      '  ^° ''ben  you  come 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IlLUSTBATINa    THK   lAWS    OP   ATTBAOTION. 

eyed  girl  there  in  the  comer"  might  see  ht  S'Ll   he  addi' 

Si     '^' tL\  T  '",  'J^'"^  •""""**  '»'  *^«  back  of  tTet; 

Tn  f  7    ^''**  «°"Sin  of  Miss  Deane's  looked  so  verv  well  " 

^1mful  p^^t  and  her  preaentunent  of  a  troublous  future,  wa^ 
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on  the  waj  to  become  an  object  of  some  envy, —a  topic  of  dii- 
cussion  m  the  newly  eotablished  billiard-room,  and  between 
fair  fneuds  who  had  no  secrets  from  each  other  on  the  subject 
of  trimmings.     The  Miss  Guests,  who  associated  chiefly  on 
terms  of  condescension  with  the  families  of  St.  Orr's  and 
were  the  glass  of  fashion  there,  took  some  exception  to  MaK- 
gie  s  mwiners.     She  had  a  way  of  not  assenting  at  once  to  the 
observations  current  in  good  society,  and  of  saying  that  she 
didn  t  know  whether  those  observations  were  true  or  not  which 
gave  her  an  air  of  gaucherie,  and  impeded  the  even  flow  of 
converaation;  but  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  an  amiable  interpreta- 
tion that  ladies  are  not  the  worst  disposed  toward  a  new  ac- 
quaintance of  their  own  sex  because  she  has  points  of  inferior- 
ity.    And  Maggie  was  so  entirely  without  those  pretty  airs  of 
coquetry  which  have  the  traditional  reputation  of  driving  Reu- 
tlemen  to  despair  that  slie  'vcn  some  feminine  pity  for  being 
so  ineffective  in  spite  of  her  i^auty.     She  had  not  had  many 
advantages,  poor  thing!  and  it  must  be  admitted  there  was  no 
pretension  about  her  j  her  abruptness  and  unevenness  of  man- 
ner  were  plainly  the  result  of  her  secluded  and  lowly  circum- 
stances.    It  was  only  a  wundsr  that  there  was  no  tinge  of 
vulgarity  about  her,  considering  what  the  rest  of  poor  Lucy's 
relations  were_an  allusion  which  always  made  the  Miss  Guests 
shudder  a  little.     It  was  not  agreeable  to  think  of  any  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  such  people  as  the  Gleggs  and  the  Pul- 
lets; but  It  was  of  no  use  to  contradict  Stephen  when  once  he 
had  set  his  mind  on  anything,  and  certainly  there  was  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  Lucy  in  hersBlf,_no  one  could  help  liking 
her.     She  would  naturally  desire  that  the  Miss  Guests  should 
behave  kindly  to  this  cousin  of  whom  she  was  so  fond,  and 
Stephen  would  make  a  great  fuss  if  they  were  deficient  in 
civUity.     Under  these  circumstances  the  invitations  to  Park 
House  were  not  wanting;  and  elsewhere,  also,  Miss  Deane  was 
too  popular  and  too  distinguished  a  member  of  society  in  St 
Ugg  s  for  any  attention  toward  her  to  be  neglected. 

Thus  Maggie  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  youne 
lady  8  life,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
without  any  imperative  reason  for  doing  one  thing  more  than 
another.     This  new  sense  of  leisure  and  unchecked  enjoyment 
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on  the  river-could  ^1/111^^'"'^' ''"'"°»««  "'  gliding 
ou  h,r,  after  her  ylrs  0  Lwalion  "»  T'  ""°"'"'«''8  'ffo^t 
Maggie  began  to  be  leL  ha"ntX  h  'r  /J"  '"  "'  ""'  "•«"' 
tjeipations.  Life  wa.  certa  njte^  p  e^a^tTT"''''  "^^  "- 
becoming  very  nleaaant  .„  ,■'      7 '"f^^"' Justnow;  it  was 

that  ahe  was  o^.e'^of 'the  t^^ZlV"  "^l'-^'  ""'»  '°  ^-' 
And  there  were  admirtVevea  III'    '''^'  °^"'''  spring-time. 

was  no  longer  an  unK"  ^S^lire'To'l'^vTV '''« 
whom  attention  wa.s  (.nnH„„.ii  1  • '  ,  ®  '°  ''^  f^^"'.  ^"'m 
felt  bound  to  conTe^an;  iSa^':;"'"'  T^  "'^  -''°«  -  °ne 
and  Lucy  were  gone  out  ridin/.^fi'T'""'  *°°'  ^''*"  «'«?'"'■' 
»nd  find  that  the  oM  fitnei  t  "  ^^"'^"^  ''"  P'"""  '"™''' 
remained,  and  revted   hkl  «  '!u''"  '^?«''"  «'"'  '^e  key 

wornoutVse;S  tol^thn  ''°  ^'''^'^  "<"  *"  ^ 
evening  before,  and  repeat  tt.n  '  "5"  '""^  ''-"''  "'« 

had  found  out;  way  7produSb"  T"  """"  "«"'"  •"■«'  ^''^ 
-re  pregnant,  passilriZV  toTr"  Thr'*  *''"  " 
cord  of  octaves  was  a  deliahf  fl  m  ^"^^  ™*™  «o°- 

take  up  a  book  of  studts  rather  tjf^'''  """^  ^'"'  ^""''^  ""«" 
might  taste  more  keen  y  t;' ab,tSon°f^ '"*''^^'  """*  "'"' 
aensation  of  intervals      Not  that  hf  "  """'^  Primitive 

of  the  kind  that  indicated  a Vr«ff  ^"J"^™*'"  "f  "'"sic  was 
that  her  sensibiZt^  the  5„n  1**"'^°  *«'•''•*;  it  was  rather 
only  one  form  of  fhrt  n      ^       "  ^^^'t'^ent  of  music  was 

to  her  wholeltu^e  and  ~h^'' ''"'"''^  ^ 

in  each  other;   Cde  her  "ffl,  '' """^  ^'''"^^  «" «4e 

demand,  but  a  so  preveited t r  v  °">  T'*'""^  ""  ''°P«««°t 
mere  feminine  coqueZ  and  H„       ^  ^  T""  ^^'"^  *•">  ^°™  "^ 
ambition.     But  you  h7ve  knn     "'^'"'^  «"'"  *'  *«  P-'^'^y  "f 
need  to  be  told  noTherTharLrisSTut1>  \'  :'""'  ""-^ 
•s  a  thing  hardly  to  be  predicted  »?;     T        ^""'y'  '''»'«'> 
knowledgeof  chLcteHsHcs      Forthel       ?  '"^f  '"""P'«'«'' 
not  created  entirely  from  withfn      « cS''  °    °"  ''^«''  " 
hs,  in  one  of  his  questionaWe  »n^    ■  *^''"«'='«'''    says  Nova- 
tiny."     But  not  thHhoL   '    ourX?"""^"'"'*'  "  ^''■ 
ofl^nmark.  was  s^clative^C/  iS^,  JXt:'  h^aT: 
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gr«»t  tragedy  in  oonMquenct.  But  if  hU  father  had  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  hii  uncle  had  died  an  early  death,  W6 
can  oonoeiire  Hamlet's  having  married  Ophelia,  and  got 
through  life  with  a  reputation  of  sanity,  notwithstanding 
many  soliloquies,  and  some  moody  sarcaftms  toward  the  fair 
daughter  of  I'olonius,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frankest  incivility 
to  his  father-in-law. 

Maggie's  destiny,  then,  is  at  present  hidden,  and  we  must 
wait  for  it  to  reveal  itself  like  the  course  of  an  unmapped 
river;  we  only  know  that  the  river  is  full  and  rapid,  and  that 
for  all  rivers  there  is  the  same  final  home.  Under  the  charm 
of  her  new  pleasures,  Maggie  herself  was  ceasing  to  think, 
with  her  eager  prefiguring  imagination,  of  her  future  lot;  and 
her  anxiety  about  her  first  interview  with  Philip  was  losing 
ilB  predominance;  perhaps,  unconsciously  to  herself,  she  was 
not  sorry  that  the  interview  had  been  deferred. 

For  Philip  had  not  come  the  evening  he  was  expected,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Guest  brought  word  that  he  was  gone  to  the 
coast,— probably,  he  thought,  on  a  sketching  expedition;  but 
it  was  not  certain  when  ho  would  return.  It  was  just  like 
Philip,  to  go  off  in  that  way  without  telling  any  one.  It  was 
not  until  the  twelfth  day  that  he  returned,  to  find  both  Lucy'i, 
notes  awaiting  him ;  he  had  left  before  he  knew  of  Maggie's 
arrival. 

Perhaps  one  had  need  be  nineteen  again  to  be  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  feelings  that  were  crowded  for  Maggie  into  those 
twelve  days;  of  the  length  to  which  they  were  stretched  for 
her  by  the  novelty  of  her  experience  in  them,  and  the  varying 
attitudes  of  her  mind.  The  early  days  of  an  acquaintance 
almost  always  have  this  importance  for  us,  and  fill  up  a  larger 
space  in  our  memory  than  longer  subsequent  periods,  which 
have  been  less  filled  with  discovery  and  new  impressions. 
There  were  not  many  hours  in  those  ten  days  in  which  Mr. 
Stephen  Guest  was  not  seated  by  Lucy's  side,  or  standing  neai 
her  at  the  piano,  or  accompanying  her  on  some  outdoor  ex- 
cursion ;  his  attentions  were  clearly  becoming  more  assiduous, 
and  that  was  what  every  one  had  expected.  Lucy  was  very 
happy,  all  the  happier  because  Stephen's  society  seemed  to 
have  become  much  more  interesting  and  amusing  since  Mag 
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•ire  Luoy,  and  it  more  thtn  T  '  "*"  «""'«'  """btru- 

nurried  l'W?r  n^T't^rrV'T*''  "'"  "»"">  Maggie 
enjoy  her  love^',  l^LT^T^^^^r  """«'/'  "'^"''^ 
per.on,  and  be  without  tIesUtest  .1  ^""T^  f  »  ^"^ 
the  third  person  ha,l  ♦hi      ""8'"«»'  »pasm  of  jealousy  that 

oughly  possessed  wtth  a  b^  Je"  tW  1^1  V  "''\''''  ^"''^-  "«''■ 
conipw.ions'  affections   and  nL  n    '^\'""'r"  "»«  "^''^  "^  her 
shake  such,  belief  rCweo/L'"*''''  'r'"*"  ^"^'""^ 
it.     Besides,  it  was  Lucy  lyXomS^^""  *"*''""=''  '^''■•"" 
gave  his  arm,  to  whom  h^^  appealed  ^tZ^"''  *"  '■"""  '"^ 
with  him  i  and  every  dav  there  w^,  f^        ^  ""^  "'™  *°  "8^ 
toward  her,  the  .me^Sjnl!!/?''''''''" !""'«''««'' 
to  supply  them.     Wm  ttere  renUf^     '"""  *"'"  »"<^  ""'^ 
Lucy  that  there  waTmorT  Id  S  ^  '  f  ""'"",    ''  »««"""1  t" 
significance  of  the  chZe  ^d  h«      r^'"'"  """  '^''  "^ 
conscience  in  Stephen  thatTvTh  A        »  *""  "  ""'"'«  «""  "^ 
His  personal  attentions  to  mZ         """"  ""^  "•"  »'^"''  <>*• 

them,  thatpreventedSenewMwf  ■  ^''"'""^tween 
galhmtry  into  which  he  had  fdlen  th«  fi  t^  "^'""b'ance  to 
If  Stephen  came  in  when  W  was  out  c/f.''^  ^  '^'  ^■ 
left  them  toeether   ths^  «     ^  ^        °^  '^^  '°°™>   »f  Lucy 

perhaps,  sfeS  tlZ^i^T^  ^  ""'''  °*'''  ^'^P''*"^ 
•«nt  her  head  assiduo^  o-Ko^  '"e2  ""'  *^''««"' 
sively  conscious  of  the  other's  ZZZ.         ^  ""  "PP™'' 

ends.  Yet  each  looked  Tdoneed  for  tt"'""  ^f.'^'  ^"S*'" 
pen  the  next  day.     Neither  ofT      k  ^}\^^^  t^"°g  to  hap- 

the  matter,  orsUentJto  alk   "Toi'^>"',,'°  '^A^"'  "^ 

Maggie  only  felt  that   life  'was   re™»,      '' '"  this  tend? » 

-ewtoher;  and8hewa8ab8o7w     7.^?  something  quite 

perience,  withoutty  e"e  g^eft  fo"r   a^^  i-n>edi„tee,. 

i-uence  ^hich  .^t ^:.TAL'^£,   ^.^^^ 
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duct.  And  when  Lucy  came  into  the  room  again,  they  were 
once  more  unconstrained;  Maggie  could  contradict  StepheD 
Mid  laugh  at  him,  and  he  could  recommend  to  her  considera- 
tion the  example  of  that  most  charming  heroine,  Miss  Sophia 
Western,  who  had  a  great  "  respect  for  the  understandings  of 
men.  Maggie  could  look  at  Stephen,  which,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  she  always  avoided  when  they  were  alone;  and 
he  could  even  ask  her  to  play  his  accompaniment  for  him 
since  Lucy  s  fingers  were  so  busy  with  that  bazaar-work,  and 
lecture  her  on  hurrying  the  tempo,  which  was  certainly  Mae- 
gie's  weak  point.  ^ 

One  day-it  was  the  day  of  Philip's  return-Lucy  had 
termed  a  sudden  engagement  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs 
Kenn,  whose  delicate  state  of  health,  threatening  to  become 
confirmed  illness  through  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  obliged  her 
to  resign  her  functions  at  the  coming  bazaar  into  the  hands  of 
other  ladies,  of  whom  she  wished  Lucy  to  be  one.  The  en- 
gagement had  been  formed  in  Stephen's  presence,  and  he  had 
heard  Lucy  promise  to  dine  early  and  caU  at  six  o'clock  for 
Miss  Torry,  who  brought  Mrs.  Kenn's  request. 

"  Here  is  another  of  the  moral  results  of  this  idiotic  bazaar  " 
Stephen  burst  forth,  as  soon  as  Miss  Torry  had  left  the  room, 
—  taking  young  ladies  from  the  duties  of  the  domestic  hearth 
mto  scenes  of  dissipation  among  urn-rugs  and  embroidered 
reticules!  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  proper  function 
of  women,  if  it  is  not  to  make  reasons  for  husbands  to  stay  at 
home,  and  still  stronger  reasons  for  bachelors  to  go  out  If  this 
goes  on  much  longer,  the  bonds  of  society  will  be  dissolved." 

«  .  .u  V"  ^  .  °°*  ^°  °°  """^  '°"8«^' "  said  Lucy,  laughing, 
for  the  bazaar  is  to  take  place  on  Monday  week  " 
"  Thank  Heaven  1 "  said  Stephen.  "  Kenn  himself  said  the 
other  day  that  he  didn't  like  this  plan  of  making  vanity  do 
the  work  of  charity;  but  just  as  the  British  public  is  not  rea- 
sonable enough  to  bear  direct  taxation,  so  St.  Ogg's  has  not 
got  force  of  motive  enough  to  build  and  endow  schools  without 
calling  in  the  force  of  folly." 

"Did  he  say  so?"  said  little  Lucy,  her  hazel  eyes  opening 
wide  with  anxiety.  "  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  that 
kind;  I  thought  he  approved  of  what  we  were  doing." 
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vicious,  low;  butlCwX"  t^8  7'  *°-°'«^'  '<»''« 
of  it. "  "^  "'®™  '«  benevolence  at  the  bottom 

he:d?trap^.itbrurL°itr;"tr  ^"'^'  ^^^«  ^- 

it  was  tacitly  understood  tht^«!u  '^*  '"''J*"'  «"ded.  But 
evening,  anLnS^nS  ftaTtir  T ''""^  ^  '"^^ 
.Jeb..o.in«vi.ttbe^on,Lr'n^.'^^^^^ 

wine  and  his  nap,  Ld  her  Jnfi;     .     ?  '*^'  ""^  """'^  to  his 

knitting  and  noddW  ,11^  wh      f.' """"^'''^'^^  "«*-««" 

»>.«  always  carried  onVthediuw".oot'V^^^  T  """P^^' 
gie  was  stooping  to  caresa  ty^Tt-         n        "'  tea-time.     Mag- 

iim  for  his  misfress's  absen,!   w^  "  ..'"  P*''  '^'^  '"""f°''i°« 
on  the  gravel  made  her  loTups^dr""'  °'  "  ''^^' 
Guest  walking  up  the  garden  as'ift, /^'  '"^  *^'-  ^"^^^"^ 
the  river.     It  wi  very  unus™'  ti  se«  I      ""'"'  '*'''«^'  '""^ 
nerl    He  often  complained  tt^t^hr  ^      '°/'"'°  ^^'  ^in- 
Park  House.     NeveCs  ther!^    ^'-^er-hour  was  late  at 
he  had  evidently  beTu  home  and  rfV""  ^  '"^''  <^'«»»i 
the  river.     Maggie  feU  her^hp^     T"'*  ^"''^  *"""«  ''8'''°  by 
ing;  it  was  natSJ   he  should^?   '""^""'^  ^"  ^«"'  beat 
customed  to  receive  visitors  Lo^      hT'/°'  '^«  '^''^  ""*  ««■ 

through  the  open  windt,  aS  ,ais^\t tr  \"  '°°'' "? 
toward  it.   to  enter  tha/^^  raised  his  hat  as  he  walked 

blushed  t^,  and  c^^t  SeTrf' r'.'^  "^^  •^°°^-  ^e 
ofsomewitandself-posLs^n!,;^!.^""'''''  ""  "  yo-^g  man 
walked  in  with  a  ro  Uf  mu  1  in^  .."''r'''^  *"  ^°°^'  '^  he 
air^of  hesitating  improir, " '" '"''^'  '^^ '''''  -*!> - 

toaSg^e^rSn^-nZyrr;  ^^^^-^  bought 
^ome  into  the  town  a^d  ?  .of  ^  ^^""^'  *""  ^  ''^'eJ  to 
thought  I  would  StresetMn  T  """?  *"  "'^  ""^i  «o  I 
for  your  cousin ;  Tw  Lm  til  "^  '^'  '  ^"'-^  °*  ^'*°i« ' 
them  to  her? "  ^     ""  ^'^  "'''^"K-     Will  you  give 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie,  who  had  risen  confusedly  with  Minny 
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in  her  arms,  and  now,  not  quite  knowing  what  else  to  do,  sat 
down  again. 

Stephen  laid  down  his  hat,  with  the  music,  which  rolled  on 
the  floor,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  close  by  her.  He  had 
never  done  so  before,  and  both  he  and  Maggie  were  quite  aware 
that  it  was  an  entirely  new  position. 

"Well,  you  pampered  minion!"  said  Stephen,  leaning  to 
pull  the  long  curly  ears  that  drooped  over  Maggie's  arm.  It 
was  not  a  suggestive  remark,  and  as  the  speaker  did  not  fol- 
low it  up  by  further  development,  it  naturally  left  the  conver- 
sation at  a  standstill.  It  seemed  to  Stephen  like  some  action 
in  a  dream  that  he  was  obliged  to  do,  and  wonder  at  himself 
all  the  while,— to  go  on  stroking  Minny's  head.  Yet  it  was 
very  pleasant;  he  only  wished  he  dared  look"  at  Maggie,  and 
that  she  would  look  at  him,— let  him  have  one  long  look  into 
those  deep,  strange  eyes  of  hers,  and  then  he  would  be  satis- 
fied and  quite  reasonable  after  that.  He  thought  it  was  be- 
coming a  sort  of  monomania  with  him,  to  want  that  long  look 
from  Maggie;  and  he  was  racking  his  invention  continually  to 
find  out  some  means  by  which  he  could  have  it  without  its  ap- 
pearing singular  and  entailing  subsequent  embarrassment.  As 
for  Maggie,  she  had  no  distinct  thought,  only  the  sense  of  a 
presence  like  that  of  a  closely  hovering  broad-winged  bird  in 
the  darkness,  for  she  waa  unable  to  look  up,  and  saw  nothing 
but  Minny's  black  wavy  coat. 

But  this  must  end  some  time,  perhaps  it  ended  very  soon, 
and  only  seemed  long,  as  a  minute's  dream  does.  Stephen  at 
last  sat  upright  sideways  in  hU  chair,  leaning  one  hand  and 
arm  over  the  back  and  looking  at  Maggie.  What  should  he 
say? 

"We  shall  have  a  splendid  sunset,  I  think;  sha'n't  you  go 
out  and  see  it?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Maggie.  Then  courageously  raising 
her  eyes  and  looking  out  if  the  window,  "  if  I'm  not  playing 
cribbage  with  my  uncle." 

A  pause;  during  which  Minny  ia  stroked  again,  but  has 
sufficient  insight  not  to  be  grateful  for  it,  to  growl  rather. 

"  Do  you  like  sitting  alone?  " 

A  rather  arch  look  came  over  Maggie's  face,   and,  just 
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SarT/s'l^"'"'  '""'  "-'^   "^""^-J  '*  ^  a-ite  civil  U> 

mined  to  stay  for  another      "  p"/'^"®' .»"?  Kettmg  deter- 
half  an  hou/to'yoS::^,  I  am^^ne'-^'eTadrU"?'" 

our  Lrc""''"^  "^  '"'*  '^^  °''"«'"1  *°  «"  o«t-     We  lose 

vih^*^\f'""'^'"^'"'*^-'*««e">«'i  hardly  more  than  a 
nbrataon  that  passed  from  head  to  foot  in  an  iTs^t      But 
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look  that  gave  his  eyes  quite  a  new  expression  to  Maggie 
^71  '^'^  '"■!.'  ^""".  •"  '"'  P^'^'^ted  the  ball  to  her^^  ' 
.»^^  i,^"'  ?^"^  ^**'P^'"''  ^  "  '°°«  ^^  ^^  the  same  be- 
seeohmg  discontent  as  his  eyes.  He  dared  not  put  out  hts 
hand;  he  thrust  both  hands  into  his  tail-pookets  I  he  ™ke 
Maggie  thought  she  had  perhaps  been  rude!^  ^ 

rt  .^°",'^^°"  ■**y'"  '^"^'^  **'">'"?'  "ot  looking  away,  for 
that  would  have  seemed  rude  again  ^ 

nnwUH^if  haVr  ■  ^t'*!,^**P''*°'  '°°'''°8  BtiU  into  the  half- 
th.  f      I?'  ^^^^-^"ated  eyes,  as  a  thirsty  man  looks  toward 

YouMui    *^'  '^'''*°'  J",""^     "^"^^  '»''*"  ''^ting  for  me 
I ou'U  tell  your  cousin?" 

"Yes." 

•'That  I  brought  the  music,  I  mean? 

"  And  that  Philip  is  come  back?  " 

«  w!!'  'i    ^^^^^^  ^'^  ""*  ""'^"^  ^^^I'P'*  "™«  this  time. ) 
Stephen   in  a  still  gentler  tone;  but  the  next  moment  he  was 
vexed  that  she  did  not  say  "Ko,"  for  she  moved  away  now 
^Twll^rr  ''}^^\^''^  ^'  'as  obliged  to  take  his  hat 

secret  ^^  ""^  """'"  ^'  "^^  ^  "  ''"^  *°°«'  '«'  "  "  ^"^  " 

oJi'^rfi'  T**^^^  strangely  winning  to  most  women  in  that 
offerof  the  firm  arm;  the  help  is  not  wanted  physically  a 
t^  momen^  but  the  sense  of  help,  the  presence  of  stre/g^ 
that  IS  outside  them  and  yet  theirs,  meets  a  continual  want  of 
the  im^ation.  Either  on  that  ground  or  some  other,  Mag- 
g  e  took  the  arm  And  they  walked  together  round  the  grast 
plot  and  under  the  drooping  green  of  the  laburnums,  i^  the 
eame  dim,  dreamy  state  as  they  had  been  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before;  only  that  Stephen  had  had  the  lotk  he  longed 
for,  without  yet  perceiving  in  himself  the  symptoms  of  return- 
mg  reasonableness,  and  Maggie  had  darting  thoughts  across 
the  dimnes8,-how  came  he  to  be  there?  Why  had  she  come 
out?  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  If  it  had  been,  each  would 
have  been  less  mtensely  conscious  of  the  other. 
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•"of  V"n  °^  *^"  '"*P'"  "^^  «*«?'■«»  a'  last. 

half-hour      Sha  h  JT,    !?''«'"'»«''"'g  recollections  of  the  last 

and  MtterlT  detert  rri'*^  °*  """*"»  ^''  own  folly, 

alone  wTSS     -J     It      '  T"".  "*^"  '™^*  ^^«»" 
thoroughly    Zcheu    to    .       "^ ''" '"'«J'"'»«  i  ^e  was  in  lov., 

irbe^ilel^  «te  wouldn^akeasweet,  strange,  troubCn? 

in  future      W»        u      ^^''f  «°°*-     ^^  ''""''^  ""aster  himself 
quarrel  with  a  creature  who  had  such  eves      def  vi.  ^   L 

b.  we  for  one  woSe^^a  JlZ  hX^^tX^n' 

andthrustinghishandsinto  r^  its  «^^;i  ^f    "T' 

rr;  ai*^"«^  "-^  ahruhher  It  cn:^  St^:*  .! 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 


PHIUP    BE-KNTBBS.  , 

Th«  next  morning  was  very  wet, — the  sort  of  moniing  on 
which  male  neighbors  who  have  no  imperative  occupation  at 
home  are  likely  to  pay  their  fair  friends  an  illimitable  visit. 
The  rain,  which  has  been  endurable  enough  for  the  walk  or 
ride  one  way,  is  sure  to  become  so  heavy,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  certain  to  clear  up  by  and  by,  that  nothing  but  an 
open  quarrel  can  abbreviate  the  visit;  latent  detestation  will 
not  do  at  all.  And  if  people  happen  to  be  lovers,  what  can  be 
so  delightful,  in  England,  as  a  rainy  morning?  English  sun- 
shine is  dubious;  bonnets  are  never  quite  secure;  and  if  you 
sit  down  on  the  grass,  it  may  lead  to  catarrhs.  But  the  rain 
is  to  be  depended  on.  You  gallop  through  it  in  a  mackintosh, 
and  presently  find  yourself  in  the  seat  you  like  best,— a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  the  one  on  which  your  goddess  sits  (it 
is  the  same  thing  to  the  metaphysical  mind,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  woLon  are  at  once  worshipped  and  looked  down 
upon),  with  a  satisfactory  confidence  that  there  will  be  no 
lady-callers. 

"Stephen  will  come  earlier  this  morning,  I  know,"  said 
Lucy;  "he  always  does  when  it's  rainy." 

Maggie  made  no  answer.  She  waa  angry  with  Stephen ;  she 
began  to  think  she  should  dislike  him ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  rain,  she  would  have  gone  to  her  aunt  Glegg's  this 
morning,  and  so  have  avoided  him  altogether.  As  it  was,  she 
must  find  some  reason  for  remaining  out  of  the  room  with  her 
mother. 

But  Stephen  did  not  come  earlier,  and  there  was  another 
visitor — a  nearer  neighbor — who  preceded  him.  When  Philip 
entered  the  room,  he  was  going  morely  to  bow  to  Maggie,  feel- 
ing that  their  acquaintance  was  a  secret  which  he  was  bound 
not  to  betray;  but  when  she  advanced  toward  him  and  put  out 
he*  hand,  he  guessed  at  once  that  Lucy  had  been  taken  into 
her  ooufidenoe.     It  was  a  moment  of  some  agitation  to  both. 
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Aough  PhUip  had  spent  many  hours  in  preparing  for  if  but 
hke  all  personB  who  have  passed  through  life  wifh  M^  „ 

^Zi^r^'^  '^  ""^"'^  '°''  '■■''  .elf-con^'^d 
sirank  with  the  most  sensitive  pride  from  any  noticeable  iT 

'i?ht£  rzrA"' '""''•■'■"«''•  »p'~'»"S 

justice,  had  now,  in  this  short  space,   become  a  sort  of  o^ 
^^t  f^"   ^         tranquil,  tender  affection  for  Philip   with  ita 

pa^t  of  herself  'T     ""^  ^  """""«  "^"'"'O^  ^^^^^'^  best 

to  him  Id  t^r  T°"^'^.*T''°°'  ""*  ^J"*  P"t  ""t  !>»  hand 

Pected,  and  ^^er  hiStart^JerglTeri:^  S'^^^^^^^^ 
PhT.^''"'?;«^'  though,'even  withri'Ti  ^g^'d  foJ 
T™ T  f    '""^^  °°*  '*'"'  *'^"  impression  that  hefcousL 
Torn  had  some  ezcuse  for  feeling  shocked  at  the  phydZ^ 
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congruity  between  the  two,— a  prosaic  person  like  cousin  Tom, 
who  didn't  like  poetry  and  fairy  tales.  But  she  began  to 
speak  as  soon  as  possible,  to  set  them  at  ease. 

"This  was  very  good  and  virtuous  of  you,"  she  said,  in  her 
pretty  treble,  like  the  low  conversational  notes  of  little  birds, 
"to  come  so  soon  after  you-  arrival.  And  as  it  is,  1  think  1 
will  pardon  you  fop  running  away  in  an  inopportune  manner, 
and  giving  your  friends  no  notice.  Come  and  sit  down  here, " 
she  went  on,  placing  the  chair  that  would  suit  him  best,  "  and 
you  shall  find  yourself  treated  mercifully." 

"  You  will  never  govern  well.  Miss  Deane,"  said  Philip,  as 
he  seated  himself,  "  because  no  one  will  ever  believe  in  your 
severity.  People  will  always  encourage  themselves  in  misde- 
meanors by  the  certaiaty  that  you  will  be  indulgent." 

Lucy  gave  some  playful  contradiction,  but  PhUip  did  not 
hear  what  it  was,  for  he  had  naturally  turned  toward  Maggie, 
and  she  was  looking  at  him  with  that  open,  affectionate  scru- 
tiny which  we  give  to  a  friend  from  whom  we  have  been  long 
separated.     What  a  moment  their  parting  had  been!     And 
PhUip  felt  as  if  he  were  only  in  the  morrow  of  it.     He  felt 
this  BO  keenly,— with  such  intense,   detailed  remembrance, 
with  such  passionate  revival  of  all  that  had  been  said  and 
looked  m  their  last  conversation,— that  with  that  jealousy  and 
distrust  which  in  diffident  natures  is  almost  inevitably  linked 
with  a  strong  feeling,  he  thought  he  read  in  Maggie's  glance 
and  manner  the  evidence  of  a  change.     The  very  fact  that  he 
feared  and  half  expected  it  would  be  sure  to  make  this  thought 
rush  in,  m  the  absence  of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary 
_  "I  am  having  a  great  holiday,  am  I  not?"   said  Maggie 
Lucy  IS  like  a  fairy  godmother;  she  has  turned  me  from  a 
drudge  uito  a  princess  in  no  time.     I  do  nothing  but  indulge 
myself  all  day  long,  and  she  always  finds  out  what  I  want  be- 
fore I  know  it  myself." 

"I  am  sure  she  is  the  happier  for  having  you,  then,"  said 
Philip.  "You  must  be  better  than  a  whole  menagerie  of 
pete  to  her.  And  you  look  well.  You  are  benefiting  by  the 
change." 

Artificial  conversation  of  this  sort  went  on  a  littie  while, 
tiU  Lucy,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it,  exclaimed,  with  a 
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Juaggie,  in  her  impulsiveness,   wanted  I'hiHn  t„  1. 
once  the  position  they  must  hnl,l%^    I        v  ^  •"  '°°''  »' 
checked  herself.     Th^e  Ss  tiat  C'h  °^    "'  ^""'''* 

spoken  of  his  love  for  W  lV,«       *^  .l^Ppened  since  he  had 

fro.  being  the  fi^t'^t^  Sdir  t  :r  t Leted  1^'*^ 
an  iniurv  toward  PhiUr^  .        ^  .     "^emea  almost  like 

brothl^wK  in  SATm  %rh  "l'^'^'-''^' 
tirely  of  her  to  be  sensiH™  „  -.1        "  tl»nking  too  en- 

.   "Then  wel':tTr'^;^eZXK"'Tlr°""t- 
mg  to  hinder  that  now?  •'  ^*  "*"■  "  ""*''■ 

her'h'Sd.°°*^°""''''''°''^-*^"-'lM''8Sie,  withdrawing 
^^J  shonld  always  «.L  m,  faThe.  ^^Jal^^V:. 

newsituation  »       ^  ^  """^  *°  8°  ^«'y  ^o""-  *»  a 

"Is  that  inevitable,  Maggie?" 

tBi'S'i^mrb^Snt^iTtS-  /LTi'  ""^'r  ^- 
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Ye.,  Philip,"  .h«  taid,  looking  at  him  plendlnglT.  «  if 
.he  .ntr..t«l  him  to  believe  that  .he  wm  compXf  to  V. 
course.  "  At  leut,  a.  thing,  im,,  I  don't  know  wh.t  may  1^ 
m  year,  to  come  But  I  begin  to  think  there  can  never  .^ml 
muoh  happmew  to  me  from  loving;  I  have  alway.  had  «, 
much  pain  mingled  with  it.  I  wi.h  I  oould  make  my«.lf  a 
world  outaide  it,  aa  men  do."  *";""«  a 

"Now  you  are  returning  to  your  old  thought  in  a  new 
form,  Magg,„,_the  thought  I  used  to  combat,"  mid  PhiliD. 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  bitterness.  "  You  want  to  find  out^ 
mode  of  renunciation  that  will  be  an  escape  from  pain.  I  tell 
you  again,  there  is  no  such  escape  possible  except  by  uervert- 
ing  or  mutilating  one's  nature.  What  would  become  of  me. 
If  I  tried  to  escape  from  pain?  Scorn  and  cynicism  would  b^ 
my  only  opium,  unless  I  could  fall  into  some  kind  of  con- 
ceited madness,  and  fancy  myself  a  favorite  of  Heaven  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  favorite  with  men." 

The  bitterness  had  taken  on  some  impetuosity  as  Philin 
went  on  speakmg;  the  words  were  evidently  an  outlet  for 

Magpe.  There  was  a  pain  pressing  on  him  at  that  moment. 
He  shrimk  with  proud  delicacy  from  the  faintest  aUusion  to 

t^L^TrTA"* ''"»''*"'  '"^^  *^^  ^'^  P"""""!  between 
them.  It  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  reminding  Maerie 
of  a  promise;  it  would  have  had  for  him  something  of  tte 
baseness  of  compulsion.  He  could  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
he  himself  had  not  changed;  for  that  too  would  have  had  the 

Z  « t^""  ?J^:     "i"  '°"'  '°'  ^"8^"  ^^  Bt^^'Pod,  even 
more  than  the  rest  of  his  experience,  with  the  ex^^atod 
sense  that  he  wa.  an  exception, -that  she,   that  eve^  one, 
saw  him  m  the  light  of  an  exception. 
But  Maggie  was  conscience-stricken. 

"Yes,  Philip,  "she  said,  with  her  childish  contrition  when 
he  used  to  chide  her,  "you  are  right,  I  know.  I  do  always 
think  too  much  of  my  own  feelings,  and  not  enough  of  others', 
-not  enough  of  yours.  I  had  need  have  you  always  to  find 
fault  with  me  and  teach  me;  so  many  things  have  come  true 
that  you  used  to  tell  me." 
Maggie  was  resting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  leaning  her  head 
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thought  that  made  her  shudder:   it  gave  new  H«fi  >  ' 

her  present  position,  and  to  the  tendlVoT  wha^  h  °d"  K  *° 
pened  the  evening  hafn™.     oi,.  r^^  "  "*'*  "«P- 

banishitfrorhJtr  "VS.  .'".''"'"''"'''  "'"'  -""l^ 
in  my  own  mind.  C  nsefbS'i  ^ 'r?':'.''  "«"''"P* 
my  starved  life,  as  you  called  i^anfri  t  ""*  "^'^^  °^ 
Jm.en,oymento.m^usicrdn;;iu:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

more  than  thU  gen'er^f  ^t  wt tad  ft^L^"''"/ 
•a  Maggie's  character  to  be  airitated  bv^Il  I  "J""* 
But  soon  there  came  a  violent  Zo^c^  ^a8"«  "elf-reproach, 
resounding  through  th™se  *  "*  """  '^°°^-'»" 
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denoe  on  the  hoaM-top,  and  not  go  in  and  oat  conitantly  with- 
out letting  the  eerrants  know.  This  is  about  the  twentieth 
time  I're  had  to  scamper  up  those  countless  stairs  to  that 
painting-room  of  yours,  all  to  no  purpoae,  because  your  people 
thought  you  were  at  home.  Such  incidents  embitter  friend- 
ship." 

"I've  so  few  visitors,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  leave 
notice  of  my  exit  and  entrances,"  said  Philip,  feeling  rather 
oppressed  just  then  by  Stephen's  bright  strong  presence  and 
strong  voice. 

"Are  you  quite  well  this  morning,  Miss  TuUiver?"  said 
Stephen,  turning  to  Maggie  with  stiff  politeness,  and  putting 
out  his  hand  with  the  air  of  fulfilling  a  social  duty. 

Maggie  gave  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  said,  "  Quite  well, 
thanlcyou,"  in  a  tone  of  proud  indifference.  Philip's  eyes 
were  watching  them  lieenly ;  but  Lucy  was  used  to  seeing  va- 
riations in  their  manner  to  each  other,  and  only  thought  with 
regret  that  there  was  some  natural  antipathy  which  every  now 
and  then  surmounted  their  mutual  good-will.  "  Maggie  is 
not  the  sort  of  woman  Stephen  admires,  and  she  is  irritated 
by  something  in  him  which  she  interprets  as  conceit, "  was 
the  silent  observation  that  accounted  for  everything  to  guile- 
less Luc;'.  Stephen  and  Maggie  had  no  sooner  completed  this 
studied  greeting  than  each  felt  hurt  by  the  other's  coldness. 
And  Stephen,  while  rattling  ou  in  questions  to  Philip  about 
his  recent  sketching  expedition,  was  thinking  all  the  more 
about  Maggie  because  he  was  not  drawing  her  into  the  con- 
versation as  he  had  invariab'y  done  before.  "Maggie  and 
Philip  are  not  looking  happy,"  thought  Lucy;  "this  first  in- 
terview has  been  saddening  to  tham." 

"  I  think  we  people  who  have  not  been  galloping,"  she  said 
to  Stephen,  "  are  all  a  little  damped  by  the  rain.  Let  us  have 
some  music.  We  ought  to  take  advantage  of  having  Philip 
and  you  together.  Give  us  the  duet  in  '  Masaniello ' ;  Maggie 
has  not  heard  that,  and  I  know  it  will  suit  her." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Stephen,  going  toward  the  piano,  and 
giving  a  foretaste  of  the  tune  in  his  deep  "brum-brum,"  very 
pleasant  to  hear. 

"You,  please,  I'hilip, — you  play  the  accompaniment,"  said 
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Lncy,  "»nd  then  I  o«i  go  on  with  mjr  work.  You  wW  like 
topl.y.  .h«'n'tyou7"  At  «lded.  with  .  pretty,  inquiring 
look,  anxious,  as  uiual,  lest  she  ihould  hare  proposed  what 
-a«  not  peasant  to  another;  bi.t  with  yearning,  toward  her 
annnished  embroidery. 

Philip  had  brightened  at  the  proposition,  for  there  is  no 
feeling,  ^rhaps,  except  the  extremes  of  fear  and  grief,  that 
does  not  find  relief  in  musio,-that  does  not  make  a  man  sintr 
or  play  the  better;  and  Philip  had  an  abundance  of  pent-up 
feeling  at  this  moment,  as  complex  as  any  trio  or  quartet  that 
was  ever  meant  to  express  love  and  jealousy  and  resignation 
and  fierce  suspicion,  all  at  the  same  time. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  "it  U  a 
way  of  eking  out  one's  imperfect  life  and  being  three  people 
at  once  -to  sing  and  make  the  piano  sing,  and  hear  them 
both  aU  the  while,— or  else  to  sing  and  paint." 

"Ah,  there  you  are  an  enviable  fellow.  I  can  do  nothins 
with  my  hands,"  said  Stephen.  "That  has  generally  been 
observed  in  men  of  great  administrative  capacity,  I  bvilieve,- 
a  tendency  to  predominance  of  the  reflective  powers  in  me  I 
Haven  t  you  observed  that,  Miss  Tulliver?  " 

Stephen  had  fallen  by  mistake  into  his  habit  of  playful  ap- 
peal to  Maggie,  and  she  could  not  repress  the  answerine  flush 
and  epigram.  * 

"I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  predominance,"  she  said 
muling;  and  Philip  at  that  moment  devoutly  hoped  that  she 
found  the  tendency  disagreeable. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Lucy;  "music,  music!  We  will  dis- 
cuss each  other's  qualities  another  time." 

Maggie  always  tried  in  vain  to  go  on  with  her  work  when 
music  began.  She  tried  harder  than  ever  to-day;  for  the 
thought  that  Stephen  knew  how  much  she  cared  for  his  sing 
uig  was  one  that  no  longer  roused  a  merely  playful  resistance; 
and  she  knew,  too,  that  it  was  his  habit  always  to  stand  so 
that  he  could  look  at  her.  But  it  was  of  no  use;  she  soon 
threw  her  work  down,  and  all  her  intentions  were  lost  in  the 
vague  state  of  emotion  produced  by  the  inspiring  duet,— emo- 
tion that  seemed  to  make  ;  «r  at  once  strong  and  weak ;  strouK 
for  all  enjoyment,  weak  for  all  resUtance.     When  the  strain 
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passed  into  the  minor,  she  half  started  from  her  seat  with  the 
sudden  thrill  of  that  change.  Poor  Maggie  I  She  looked 
very  beautiful  when  her  soul  was  being  played  on  in  this  way 
by  the  inexorable  power  of  sound.  You  might  have  seen  the 
slightest  perceptible  quivering  through  her  whole  frame  as  she 
leaned  a  little  forward,  clasping  her  hands  as  if  to  steady  her- 
self; while  her  eyes  dilated  and  brightened  into  that  wide- 
open,  childish  expression  of  wondering  delight  which  always 
came  back  in  her  happiest  moments.  Lucy,  who  at  other 
times  had  always  been  at  the  piano  when  Maggie  was  looking 
in  this  way,  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  steal  up  to  her 
and  kiss  her.  Philip,  too,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  now  and 
then  round  the  open  book  on  the  desk,  and  felt  that  he  had 
never  before  seen  her  under  so  strong  an  influence, 

"More,  more!"  said  Lucy,  when  the  duet  had  been  en- 
cored. "  Something  spirited  again.  Maggie  always  says  she 
likes  a  great  rush  of  sound." 

"  It  must  be  '  Let  us  take  the  road,'  then,"  said  Stephen,— 
"so  suitable  for  a  wet  morning.  But  are  you  prepared  to 
abandon  the  most  sacred  duties  of  life,  and  come  and  sing 
with  us?" 

"  Oh  yes, "  said  Lucy,  laughing.  "  If  you  will  look  out  the 
'  Beggar's  Opera '  from  the  large  canterbury.  It  has  a  dingy 
cover." 

"  That  is  a  great  clue,  considering  there  are  abcut  a  score 
covers  here  of  rival  dinginess,"  said  Stephen,  drawing  out  the 
canterbury. 

"Oh,  play  something  the  while,  Philip,"  said  Lucy,  notic- 
ing that  his  fingers  were  wandering  over  the  keys.  "  What  is 
that  you  are  falling  into? — something  delicious  that  I  don't 
know." 

"  Don't  you  know  that?  "  said  Philip,  bringing  out  the  tune 
more  definitely.  "  It's  from  the  '  Sonnambula  '—'Ah !  perchJ 
non  posso  odiarti. '  I  don't  know  the  opera,  but  it  appears  the 
tenor  is  telling  the  heroine  that  he  shall  always  love  her 
though  she  may  forsake  him.  You've  heard  me  sing  it  to  the 
English  words,  '  I  love  thee  still. '  " 

It  was  not  quite  unintentionally  that  Philip  had  wandered 
into  this  song,  which  might  be  an  indirect  expression  to  Mag- 
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rtuy  ^""VSi^ru  P'""'''  °°  ^'""^l'  *»  "''y  to  her  di- 
recuy.     iier  ears  had  been  ooen  to  whaf  •.«  „,  • 

^m.^'  "*"*  ».*'•  ■*"• »'  •..i-.i^'^ 

bobbins."  prepares  to  tear  herseU  away  from  her 

Stephen  roUed  out,  with  saucy  energy,- 

"Shall  I,  woBting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  /air?  " 

and  seemed  to  make  all  the  air  in  the  room  alive  with  a  „«^ 
Maggie   m  spite  of  her  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  1^^'   ^f, 

gers  with  much  perseverance,  not  looking  nn  llTl^        ^ 
of  what  was  going  forward   until  anrt!!,.^       ^""'"^  """"^ 
«  Let  us  take  the  road. »  ^™'  ^"'"'^  "°'*«^  *" 

I  am  afraid  there  would  hav«  been  a  subtle,  stealing  grati- 
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fieation  in  her  mind  if  she  had  known  how  entirely  this  saucy, 
defiant  Stephen  was  occupied  with  her;    how  he  was  passing 
rapidly  from  a  determination  to  treat  her  with  ostentatious  in- 
difference to  an  irritating  desire  for  some  sign  of  inclination 
from  her,— some  interchange  of  subdued  word  or  look  with 
her.     It  was  not  long  before  he  found  an  opportunity,  when 
they  had  passed  to  the  music  of  "The  Tempest."      Maggie 
feeling  the  need  of  a  footstool,  was  walking  across  the  room 
to  get  one,  when  Stephen,  who  was  not  singing  just  then,  and 
was  conscious  of  all  her  movements,  guessed  her  waat,  and 
flew  to  anticipate  her,  lifting  the  footstool  with  an  entreating 
look  at  her,  which  made  it  impossible  not  to  return  a  glance 
of  gratitude.     And  then,  to  have  the  footstool  placed  carefully 
by  a  too  self-confident  personage, —not  any  self-confident  per- 
sonage,  but  one  in  particular,  who  suddenly  looks  humble 
and  anxious,  and  lingers,  bending  still,  to  ask  if  there  is  not 
some  draught  in  that  position  between  the  window  and  the 
fireplace,  and  if  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  move  the  work-table 
for  her,— these  things  will  summon  a  little  of  the  too  ready, 
traitorous  tenderness  into  a  woman's  eyes,  compelled  as  she 
is  in  her  girUsh  time  to  learn  her  life-lessons  in  very  trivial 
language.     And  to  Maggie  such  things  had  not  been  every-day 
incidents,  but  were  a  new  element  in  her  life,  and  found  her 
keen  appeHte  for  homage  quite  fresh.     That  tone  of  gentle 
solicitude  obliged  her  to  look  at  the  face  that  was  bent  toward 
her,  and  to  say,  "  No,  thank  you  " ;  and  nothing  could  prevent 
that  mutual  glance  from  being  delicious  to  both,  as  it  had  been 
the  evening  before. 

It  was  but  an  ordinary  act  of  politeness  in  Stephen;  it 
had  hardly  taken  two  minutes;  and  Lucy,  who  was  singing, 
scarcely  noticed  it.  But  to  Philip's  mind,  filled  already  with 
a  vague  anxiety  that  was  likely  to  find  a  definite  ground  for 
Itself  in  any  trivial  incident,  this  sudden  eagerness  in  Stephen, 
and  the  change  in  Maggie's  face,  which  was  plainly  reflecting 
a  beam  from  his,  seemed  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vious overwrought  signs  of  indifference,  as  to  be  charged  with 
painful  meaning.  Stephen's  voice,  pouring  in  again,  jarred 
ui)on  his  nervous  susceptibility  aa  if  it  had  been  the  clang  of 
sheet-iron,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  make  the  piano  shriek  in 
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fo?.""„™T''-  "'  '""'  "^"y  '**"  ""  "onimunieable  ground 
tor  snspectiBg  any  miusual  feeling  between  Stephen  anS 
gie;  h.8  own  reason  told  him  so,  and  he  wanted  to  gohome^t 

W  ^^^'^t. "•!»''*  ™^«'"  «°°"y  0"  '^000  false  images,  tm  he 
had  convmced  himself  of  their  nullity.  But  then  aeain  he 
wanted  to  stay  as  long  as  Stephen  stayed, -^ way"  toTpre,! 

SrtwiSna^  T  ^"""'  -'^^  "aggie,  ft  stme'd"; 
poor  Phihp  BO  natural,  nay,  mevitable,  that  any  man  who  was 

Tn^"^'^  '""f  \*'"  '"  lovewithher!     Thefe  w^noprr 

Guest;  and  this  thought  emboldened  Philip  to  view  his  ow^ 
kve  for  her  in  the  light  of  a  less  unequal  offering.  He  Z 
be^mgtoplay  very  falsely  underthis  deaf en^ng  inwLI 
MT'Tulwrj:''  looking  at  him  in  astonishment.  wh"n 
Mrs.  TuUiver's  entrance  to  summon  them  to  lunch  came  as  an 
excuse  for  abruptly  breaking  off  the  music 

"Ah,  Mr.  Philip!  »  said  Mr.  De^e,  when  they  entered  the 
dmmg-room,   "I've  not  seen  you  for  a  long  while      Your 

th^otn'"*.^""^'  '^""^  '"  ^«^  I  --'  after  him  to 
the  office  the  o  her  day,  and  they  said  he  was  out  of  town." 

Phil^  «^?^  ,  P°u*  °"  ^"''"'^  *°'  ««^"«'  days,"  said 
Philip;  "but  he's  come  back  now." 

II  As  fond  of  his  farming  hobby  as  ever,  eh?  " 
I  believe  so  »  said  Philip,  rather  wondering  at  this  sud- 
den mterest  in  his  father's  pursuits. 

"Ah I"  said  Mr.  Deane,  "he's  got  some  land  in  his  own 
hands  on  this  side  the  river  as  well  as  the  other,  I  think?" 
les,  he  has." 

„^''^^^"  «°°ti°°e^Mr.  Deane,  as  he  dispensed  the  pigeon- 

yl^,  t'^"'*  ^'^  ^^^^S  *  '»«''^  item,-an  e^isive 
hobby.     I  never  had  a  hobby  myself,  never  ^ould  givfin  t^ 

hmk  they  can  get  money  at.  They  shoot  their  money  down 
like  com  out  of  a  sack  then. "  ' 

„  .^""y  **!'  "  '"''^  °*"'°'"  "°<^«''  •>«■•  facer's  apparently  gra- 
th  «""":;*r""T.°^^"  ^a'^*"''"  expenditure.  But  it  ceS 
tnere,  wid  Mr.  Deane  became  unusually  silent  and  meditative 
durmg  his  luncheon.  Lucy,  accustomed  to  watch  all  indica- 
tions m  her  father,  and  having  reasons,  which  had  recently 
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become  strong,  for  an  extra  interest  in  what  referred  to  the 
Wakems,  felt  an  unusual  curiosity  to  know  what  had  prompted 
her  father's  questions.  His  subsequent  silence  made  her  sus- 
pect there  had  been  some  special  reason  for  them  in  his  mind. 
With  this  idea  in  her  head,  she  resorted  to  her  usual  plan 
when  she  wanted  to  tell  or  ask  her  father  anything  particular: 
she  found  a  reason  for  her  aunt  TuUiver  to  leaving  the  din- 
ing-room after  dinner,  and  seated  herself  on  a  small  stool  at 
her  father's  knee.  Mr.  Deane,  under  those  circumstances, 
considered  that  he  tasted  some  of  the  most  agreeable  moments 
his  merits  had  purchased  him  in  life,  notwithstanding  that 
Lucy,  disliking  to  have  her  hair  powdered  with  snuff,  usually 
began  by  mastering  his  snuff-box  on  such  occasions. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep  yet,  papa,  do  you?"  she 
said,  as  she  brought  up  her  stool  and  opened  the  large  fingers 
that  clutched  the  snuff-box. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Deane,  glancing  at  the  reward  of  merit 
in  the  decanter.  "  But  what  do  you  want?  "  he  added,  pinch- 
ing the  dimpled  chin  fondly, — "  to  coax  some  more  sovereigns 
out  of  my  pocket  for  your  bazaar?    Eh?  " 

"  No,  I  have  no  base  motives  at  all  to-day.  I  only  want  to 
talk,  not  to  beg.  I  want  to  know  what  made  you  ask  Philip 
Wakem  about  his  father's  farming  to-day,  papa?  It  seemed 
rather  odd,  because  you  never  hardly  say  anything  to  him 
about  his  father ;  and  why  should  you  care  about  Mr.  Wakem' s 
losing  money  by  his  hobby?  " 

"Something  to  do  with  business,"  said  Mr.  Deane,  waving 
his  hands,  as  if  to  repel  intrusion  into  that  mystery. 

"  But,  papa,  you  always  say  Mr.  Wakem  has  brought  Philip 
up  like  a  girl;  how  came  you  to  think  you  should  get  any 
business  knowledge  out  of  him?  Those  abrupt  questions 
sound«>i  rather  oddly.     PhUip  thought  them  queer. " 

"Nonsense,  child!"  said  Mr.  Deane,  willing  to  justify  his 
social  demeanor,  with  which  he  had  taken  some  pains  in  his 
upward  progress.  "  There's  a  report  that  Wakem's  mill  and 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river— Dorloote  Mill,  your  uncle 
TuUiver"  8,  you  know — Isn't  answering  so  well  a?  it  did.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  your  friend  Philip  would  let  anything  out 
about  hia  father's  being  tired  of  fanning." 
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Why?  Would  you  buy  the  mUl,  papa,  if  he  would  part 
with  It?  »  said  Lucy,  eagerly.  "  Oh,  tell  me  everything  j  here, 
you  shall  .  ve  your  snuff-box  if  you'll  tell  me.  Because 
Maggie  says  all  their  hearts  are  set  on  Tom's  getting  back  the 
mill  some  time.  It  was  one  of  the  last  things  her  father  said 
to  Tom,  that  he  must  get  back  the  mill." 

"Hush,  you  little  puss,"  said  Mr.  Deane,  availing  himself 
of  the  restored  snuff-box.  "  You  must  not  say  a  word  about 
this  thing;  do  you  hear?  There's  very  little  chance  of  their 
gettmg  the  mill,  or  of  anybody's  getting  it  out  of  Wakem's 
hands.  And  if  he  knew  that  we  wanted  it  with  a  view  to  the 
TuUivers'  getting  it  again,  he'd  be  the  less  likely  to  part  with 
It.  It's  natural,  after  what  happened.  He  behaved  well 
enough  to  TuUiver  before;  but  a  horsewhipping  is  not  likely 
to  be  paid  for  with  sugar-plums." 

"Now,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  little  air  of  solemnity, 
'  will  you  trust  me?    You  must  not  ask  me  all  my  reasons  for 
what  I'm  going  to  say,  hut  I  have  very  strong  reasons.     And 
I'm  very  cautious;  I  am,  indeed." 
"WeU,  let  us  hear." 

"  Why,  I  believe,  if  you  will  let  me  take  Philip  Wakem 
mto  our  confidence,— let  me  tell  him  all  about  your  wish  to 
buy,  and  what  it's  for;  that  my  cousins  wish  to  have  it,  and 
why  they  wish  to  have  it,— I  believe  Philip  would  help  to 
bring  it  about.     I  know  he  would  desire  to  do  it. " 

"I don't  see  how  that  can  be,  child,"  said  Mr.  Deane,  look- 
ing puzzled.  "Why  should  he  care? "—then,  with  a  sudden 
penetrating  look  at  his  daughter,  "  You  don't  think  the  poor 
lad's  fond  of  you,  and  so  you  can  make  him  do  what  you 
like?"  (Mr.  Deane  felt  quite  safe  about  his  daughter's  af- 
fections. ) 

"No,  papa;  he  cares  very  little  about  me,— not  so  much  as 
I  care  about  him.  But  I  have  a  reason  for  being  quite  sure  of 
what  I  say.  Don't  you  ask  me.  And  if  you  ever  guess,  don't 
teU  me.     Only  give  me  leave  to  do  as  I  think  fit  about  it." 

Lucy  rose  from  her  stool  to  seat  herself  on  her  father's 
knee,  and  kissed  him  with  that  last  request. 

"Are  you  sure  you  won't  do  mischief,  now?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  hex  with  delight. 
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"  Yeg,  papa,  quite  sure.  I'm  very  wise;  I've  got  aU  vonr 
buaine,.  talente  Didn't  you  adioi4  my  a4omptCt"nr 
when  I  showed  it  you?"  '        ' 

w„n'7^'  "'u'  5  *"»/°»"88ter  wiU  keep  his  counsel,  there 
won'   be  much  harm  done.     And  to  toll  the  truth,  I  think 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

WAKEU    Ilf   A    NKW    LIGHT. 

Bbfoioc  three  days  had  passed  after  the  conversation  vou 

^s^fnflr       "\  V""'*'  ^*«'"«''  'i'h  Philip  during  a 

Ph  i^  J^T  '  *°-  ^f. '"'°'  <^'*8«-  ^°^  "  "Joy  and  a  ni|ht 
Phihp  turned  over  in  his  mind  with  restless  agitation  all  Lt 
Lucy  had  told  him  in  that  interview,  tiU  he  had  thoroughly 
resolved  on  a  course  of  action.     He  thought  he  saw  before 

nSr  ,'*"'°T*,'"  ^"^'  ""^  °'""«'1«  between  them. 
?.ril  .  '  ^'r  f**  ""^""'"t^d  a"  his  moves  with  the  feAid 
deliberation  of  a  chess-player  in  the  days  of  his  first  ardor^d 
was  am^ed  himself  at  his  sudden  genius  as  a  tactician    '  ffi! 

w^hTf'"  ^  ""  ''  "^  thoroughly  calculated.  Havbg 
watched  for  a  moment  when  his  father  had  nothing  mwe 

laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,— 

"Father,  will  you  come  up  into  my  sanctum,   and  look  at 
my  new  sketches?    I've  arranged  them  now. " 

those  stairs  of  yours,"  said  Wakem,  looking  kSdly  at  his  1 
as  he  laid  down  his  paper.     "  But  come  along,  then." 
fh,f^'^'l?""'*?''^*^°'y°"'  ""'*•*'  Pl'il?-acapitalliKht 
onentermgthepamting-room.     He  liked  to  remind  himself 
the  accommodation.     He  had  been  a  good  father.     Emily 
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"Come,  oome/'heaaid,  putting  his  double  eye-glass  over 

id"^' vl'vT"?"  ^r"""  *"  *'''«  "  S-'"^  view' whiirhe 
Msted,     you  ve  got  a  famous  show  here.     Upon  my  word   I 

S^whlt"«  r"  '"'"««  "•"'""  «<-*  as  thatLoXar. 
t^^t  s_what  s  h>s  name-that  Leyburu  gave  so  much  money 

PhUip  shook  his  head  and  smiled.     He  had  seated  l,Jm«.l* 

^it^'wrht""""''  "''t"''  ""'^'^ "  ^-^  i^'-^H^^u  3" 

sense  Tfr^n-nt  """  ""^^  strong  marks  to  counteract  th; 
sense  of  tremulousness.  He  watched  his  father  get  up,  and 
walk  slowly  round,  good-naturedly  dwelling  on  L  2t^ 
much  longer  than  his  amount  of  genuine  tLte  for  laEdsZ^ 
would  have  prompted,  tiU  he  stopped  before  a  st^d  o^S 
two  pictures  were  placed,_one  much  larger  than  the  Xr 
the  smaller  one  in  a  leather  case.  ' 

.  If/^^"'  •T'""  ^"^  y°"  ^«"'' "  ^^  Wakem,  startled  by 

ToStftoff  fi    °°  '"'Zi^^P-  to  portrait.    '"I  thought 
you  d  left  off  figures.     Who  are  these?  " 

nel's'-Tt  drrLrXr-'"  ^'^  ^'^^P'  ^^^^  -Im  prompt- 
"  And  what  person?"  said  Wakem,  sharply  fixing  his  eyes 
"MifTlr^  look  of  suspicion  on  the  larger  pictu^re.      ^ 
MissTuUirer.     The  small  one  is  something  like  what  she 

^^  when  I  was  at  school  with  her  brother  at  King's  Lort^n 

a>e  larger  one  is  not  quite  so  good  a  likeness  of  what  she  w^ 

when  I  came  from  abroad." 
Wakem  turned  round  fiercely,  with  a  flushed  face  lettin., 

his  eye-glass  fall,  and  looking  at  his  son  witfa  a^v^  e,' 

ing  feebleness  from  the  stool.     But  he  threw  himself  into  the 

stiSl^"'""'  ""f  ''r  ^"  '""^  ■°'°  ^'^  trouser-pTket 

retard  th^^  T'li  "'  ^'^  "•"''  ^°"''^«'-  PJ'iliP  did  no 
Whim  the  look,  but  sat  quietly  watching  the  point  of  his 

JL^^  ^°  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  yor.  have  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her  since  you  came  from  abro»d^"  ^^ 
"ake,..,  atiasii  with  that  vain  effort  which  rage  always  mak* 
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to  throw  M  much  punwhment  as  it  desires  to  inflict  into  words 
and  tones,  since  blows  are  forbidden. 

p  l^T' }  "r  *  *™**  ^"^  °*  •'*'■  ^^  »  ^^°^'  yew  before  her 
father's  death.  We  met  often  in  that  thicket^the  Red 
Deeps-near  Dorlcote  Mill.  I  love  her  dearly;  I  shall  never 
love  any  other  woman.  I  have  thought  of  her  ever  since  she 
was  a  little  girl." 

v'',^.?°'  '"'  ■*^^  y°"  ''*'*  corresponded  with  her  all  this 
wnue? 

"  No.  I  never  told  her  I  loved  her  till  just  before  we  parted, 
and  she  promised  her  brother  not  to  see  me  again  or  to^Borre- 
spond  with  me.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  loves  me  or  would 
consent  to  many  me.  But  if  she  would  consent,— if  she  did 
love  me  well  enough,— I  should  marry  her." 

"  And  this  is  the  return  you  make  me  for  all  the  indulgences 
I  ve  heaped  on  you?  "  said  Wakem,  getting  white,  and  begin- 
ning to  tremble  under  an  enraged  sense  of  impotence  before 
f  miip  s  calm  defiance  and  concentration  of  purpose 

"No  father,"  said  Philip,  looking  up  at  him  for  the  first 
tune;     I  don't  regard  it  as  a  return.     You  have  been  an  in- 
dulgent father  to  me  j  but  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  be- 
cause you  had  an  affectionate  wish  to  give  me  as  much  happi- 
ness as  my  unfortunate  lot  would  admit  of,  not  that  it  was  a 
debt  you  expected  me  to  pay  by  sacrificing  all  k.  7  chances  of 
happiness  to  satisfy  feelings  of  yours  which  lean  iever  share." 
I  think  most  sons  would  share  their  father's  feelings  in 
this  case,"  said" Wakem,  bitterly.     "The  girl's  father  wu  an 
Ignorant  mad  brute,  who  was  within  an  inch  of  murderine 
me.     The  whole  town  knot.    it.     And  the  brother  is  just  as 
insolent,  only  in  a  cooler  way.     He  forbade  her  seeing  you, 
you  say;   he'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body,  for  your  greater 
happiness,  if  you  don't  take  care.     But  you  seem  to  have 
made  up  your  mind;  you  have  counted  the  consequences,   I 
suppose.     Of  course  you  are  independent  of  me;    you  can 
mariy  this  girl  to-morrow,  if  you  like;  you  are  a  man  of  five- 
and-twenty,_you  can  go  your  way,  and  I  can  go  mine.     We 
need  have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other." 

W^em  rose  and  walked  toward  the  door,  but  something 
held  him  baek,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  room,  he  walked  up 
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'fM  slow  to  reply,  and  when  he  spoke, 
inouive  quietnesa  and  clearness   than 


■nd  down  it.  Phili 
his  tone  had  a  uor 
ever. 

ml^ili  t^lT""'  ^'"  '^""'^'"'  «^'"'  ^  'he  would  have 
Be,  If  I  have  only  my  own  resources  to  maintain  her  with 
I  have  been  brought  up  to  no  profeseion.     I  cTt  offer  ht 
poverty  as  well  as  deformity." 

"Ah,  there  is  a  reason  for  your  clinging  to  me,  doubtless." 
said  Wakem,  still  bitterly,  though  Philip's  Ss  words  had 
fZit r  '  '"'^'  ''"'^  •""^  ''"^  "^  "^'^«  "I'-h  had  teen 
S.Sl^"'agar "'  "'  "  '='"'"'^-     «"  """^  ^--^  ^^ 

ari'oCT'"^  *'■  ^y  '"^  ^^'"P-  "I  •'°°''  these  scenes 
are  often  happening  between  father  and  son.  If  I  were  like 
other  men  of  my  age,  I  might  answer  your  angry  words  b^  m 
angrier;  we  might  part;  1  should  marry  the  woman  I  love, 
^d  have  a  ch^ce  of  being  as  happy  as  the  rest.  But  71 
wiU  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  amiihilate  the  very  object  of 

m^fet'Sf^""''''"'"' '"'""'•  y°"  ''-^  "^  advantage  ove 
Tt  wo^H    '  r  •"^.r°'Pl«t«ly  deprivemeof  the  only  thing 
that  would  make  my  life  worth  having." 

Philip  paused,  but  his  father  was  sUent. 
that  orJ^fT •'*''*  ''^.■'  '',»*»*'«t'''°  yo"  would  have,  beyond 
S  s^vaC"''"'*  "  "  '""""  ^"^''^  °"'^  °*  '"^'^"■ 

"Bidiculous  rancor!"     Wakem  burst  out.     "What  do  you 
mean?    Damn  it!  is  a  man  to  be  horsewhipped  by  a  boor  and 

it^^-A  ''°"^'^>  ■"  P'*""^'  "  "'"''  f""^  a  bullet  as 

1  toiow,  if  he  were  worth  the  expense." 

^'\^T'^  ""^"^  y""  resentment  toward  them,"  said  PhUio 
^al,^  '^YT'"' !?'  """"^  sympathy  with  this  view  of  Tom 
«hn  l/  .  u""*  °'  ™^'°8«  '«  "°*  worth  much,  that  you 
a  helpless  girl,  who  has  too  much  sense  and  goodness  to  share 
?y  qu^aX"'"'"'"'"-     '"'  """  '"'^'"  •"•^-1  -*»  *•'«'  f- 

"  What  does  that  signify?    We  don't  ask  what  a  woman 
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does  i  we  ask  whom  she  belongs  to.     It's  altogether  a  degrad- 
ing thing  to  you,  to  think  of  marrying  old  Tulliver'  s  daughter.  " 
For  the  first  time  in  the  dialogue,  PhUip  lost  some  of  his 
self-oontrol,  and  colored  with  anger. 

"Miss  Tulliver,"  he  said,  with  bitter  inoisiveness,  "has  the 
only  grounds  of  rank  that  anything  but  vulgar  folly  can  sup- 
pose to  belong  to  the  middle  class;  she  is  thoroughly  refined, 
and  her  friends,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  respected  for 
irreproachable  honor  and  integrity.  All  St.  Ogg's,  I  fancy 
would  pronounce  her  to  be  more  than  my  equal."  ' 

Wakem  dartel  a  glance  of  fierce  question  at  his  son;  but 
Philip  was  not  looking  at  him,  and  with  a  certain  penitent 
consciousness  went  on,  in  a  few  moments,  as  if  in  amplifica- 
tion of  his  last  words, — 

"  Find  a  single  person  in  St.  Ogg's  who  will  not  tell  you 
that  a  beautiful  creature  like  her  would  be  throwing  herself 
away  on  a  pitiable  object  like  me." 

"Not  she  I "  said  Wakem,  rising  again,  and  forgetting  every- 
thing else  in  a  burst  of  resentful  pride,  half  fatherly,  half  per- 
sonal. "It  would  be  a  deuced  fine  match  for  her.  It's  all 
stuff  about  an  accidental  deformity,  when  a  girl's  really  at- 
tached to  a  man." 

"  But  girls  are  not  apt  to  get  attached  under  those  circum- 
stances," said  Philip. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Wakem,  rather  brutally,  trying  to  re- 
cover his  previous  position,  "if  she  doesn't  care  for  you,  you 
might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  of  talking  to  me  about 
her,  and  you  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of  refusing  my 
consent  to  what  was  never  likely  to  happen." 

Wakem  strode  to  the  door,  and  without  looking  round 
again,  banged  it  after  him. 

Philip  was  not  without  confidence  that  his  father  would  be 
ultimately  wrought  upon  as  he  had  expected,  by  what  had 
passed;  but  the  scene  had  jarred  upon  his  nerves,  which  were 
as  sensitive  as  a  woman's.  He  determined  not  to  go  down  to 
dinner;  he  couldn't  meet  his  father  again  that  day.  It  was 
Wakem's  habit,  when  he  had  no  company  at  home,  to  go  out 
m  the  evening,  often  as  early  as  half-past  seven;  and  as  it 
was  far  on  lu  the  afternoon  now,  Philip  looked  up  his  room 
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H^filT.'  TJ°'  '  '°°*  "^"•'  *^'''°«  ^'  '""''l  "<"  "turn 
unt  1  hi.  father  was  out  of  the  hou«  .gain.     He  got  into  « 

S^^*^  Vr'  ''Tn'"  """  *°  "  ^»™"*«  ""»«•.  'here  h' 
dmed   and  hngered  t.U  it  waa  late  enough  for  him  to  return 

»„H  1,  /'"''I  "7'°'*°'l'"'"*'^'"h  his  father  before, 
and  had  a  8iokenu,g  fear  that  this  c<   test,  just  begun,  might 

He  lul7".^V,  '"'t'""'' »"8ht  not  hap^n  in  f^at  time? 
He  would  not  allow  himself  to  define  what  that  involuntary 
q.,e8t.on  meant.  But  if  he  could  once  be  in  the  position  S 
Maggie  «  accepted,  acknowledged  lover,  there  wouH  be  less 
I^fn  Vrr  "if^-  ,""  """*  ""  '"  ^"  Paintinjr<^m 
^.h».  1  l'""'  '""f "  "'*''  *  "•""'«  "^  '"tisue  into  the 
armchair   looking  round  absently  at  the  views  of  water  and 

wWh  h  7'"-  T^^  "°""'^'  ""  '"  '«"  *"»»  a  doze,  in 
which  he  fancied  Maggie  was  slipping  down  a  glisten  ng, 
green,  slmiy  channel  of  a  waterfall,   and  he  was  looking  on 

Sr:;as;.   '"  *"""'"*'  "^  "•'"'  -"-•'•i  ^  - 'd». 

It  was  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  he  could  hardly  have 

«Zi."°7K  ».f«"',"'r'""''  *°'  *'"'"'  '''»  "O  perceptible 
an^^h      thf. evening  light.     It  was  his  father  whrenteredj 

"  q^f  r,T     T?.°""'f  *°  ^'""**  *"  o^''  '•"  him,  he  said,-! 
Sit  still.     I'd  rather  walk  about." 

He  stalked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then 
standing  opposite  Philip  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  side 
pockets,  he  SMd,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation  that  had  not 
been  broken  off, 

"But  this  girl  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  you,  PhiL  else 
she  wouldn't  have  met  you  in  that  way." 

Philip's  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  and  a  transient  flush 
passed  over  h.s  face  like  a  gleam.  It  was  not  quite  easy  to 
speak  at  once.  ' 

"  She  liked  me  at  King's  Lorton,  when  she  was  a  little  Kirl 
because  I  used  to  sit  with  her  brother  a  great  deal  when  h^ 
had  hurt  his  foot.  She  had  kept  that  in  her  memory,  and 
thought  of  me  as  a  fnend  of  a  long  while  ago.  She  didn't 
think  of  me  as  a  lover  when  she  met  me." 

fK  "  ^v"'  *'f  ;rr  '"'*''*  '  ■  ■  "  **'  '"''■  =>*  '*st.     What  did  she  say 
then? "  said  Wakem,  walking  about  again. 
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'  dhe  said  sh*  did  love  ms  than." 

'•Confound  it,  then;  whateUedoyouwMtr    Ii.h.»jiltr- 

,.T.  .  "^  J*7  ^°"°'''  '•"•"'"  '»'<1  ^••''"P.  hesitatiniflv 
•I'm  afraid  .h.  hardly  knew  what  she  felt  I'm  af^W  our 
long  separation,  and  the  idea  that  eventa  must  alway.  divide 
us,  may  have  made  a  difference." 

,ou  ™Vi?'? 't"''  ^""'-     ^''"  ""•  ^"  "  'huroh.     Haven't 
you  spoken  to  her  smce  you  came  back?  " 

"  ^«»'  "'  Mr.  Deane's.     But  I  couldn't  renew  my  proposals 
to  her  on  «,veral  grounds.     One  obstacle  would  be^eCved 

LToT"..      ''''V""/"'"""*'-''^""  """W  be  wUling  to 
think  of  her  as  a  daughter-in-law  " 

PM^Mf""*  ""  f**  ••'  '"""^  y°"  mother  w«,,  though, 
^^y  ..  T.^'  "i"*-  "  ^  -''  ^"  »'  ohurch,-she' s  hafd^ 
«Z  ir  """^-"^'-o^d  fi"  «?«»  ""l  fine  Cre,  I  «.WiTt 
rather  dangerous  and  unmanageable,  eh?  " 

ont  fl!l*''  ^''y  *«'"^"  »°'l  affectionate,  and  so  simple, -with- 
*  .  vV,l"  "^  P***y  oontrivances  other  women  have  " 

y^ur  mother  looked  gentler,  she  had  that  brown  wa;y  hair 
andgray  eyes,  hkeyours.  You  can't  remember  her  vei^weU. 
It  was  a  thousand  pitie.  I'd  no  likeness  of  her." 

Then,  shouldn't  yon  be  glad  for  me  to  have  the  same  sort 
of  happmess  father,  to  sweeten  my  life  for  me?    There  cu 

e.ght-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  you  married  my  mother, 
and  you  have  been  tightening  it  ever  since."  ' 

me  "  ^irw'r"''^'-''""^  **"°"'  *^^  ^o^'o  the  best  of 
me,  said  Wakem,  giving  his  hand  to  his  son.  "We  must 
keep  together  if  we  can.  And  now,  what  am  I  to  do?  Yo„ 
must  come  downstairs  and  tell  me.  Am  I  to  go  and  call  on 
this  dark-eyed  damsel?"  «""  uaii  on 

The  barrier  once  thrown  down  in  this  way.  Philin  could 
W»  "  ^f  ^^  'i'  ':'*'""  °'  "">''  -''-  relation  with  Ztu> 
f3r«°„df>T' *"/*'"'"'"'"  "^^  '■^'1  back  into  the 
S  ^'He  c™,lH  T^"  *"  '^"''^*  *  ^°-  ^  «°  intermediate 
at«p.     He  could  venture  now  to  be  persuasive  aud  urgent, 
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y<ml,keto,w.llowhimfor  hi,  .i,ter'a  saV  ,*    '        .,;  . 
I  ve  no  Muce  that  will  malce  him  go  down         "^  "  '     '" 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  agreeable  feeli„«s  w  ,'  .  hi- 
PhUip  w..nt  to  Mr.  Deane  the  next  day,  T,,y  n  X 
W^em  wa.  «ady  to  open  the  negotiationsVand  Lul  ,  ,  ■  t^ 

jTeS  h"  iL^T"^  to  her  father  whether  s^e  h  d  „"ot 
proved  Her  great  buaineeg  abilit  ea.     Mr.  Deana  wa,  ~fi,l 

on"^Son"^th"''^'^  *""  """^  •'•^  been  .re  h-ng  ."X 
P~ple  U  aeextl^^rrtVi'^ZinrTllfl'L^r! 

r^Vhe^SpSrit^r-^-- -^  •"  -- 


OHAPTEB  IX. 

CHABITY    IS    FULL-DHKSS. 

OT  society  in  St.  Ogg's  was  certainly  the  day  of  the  bazaar 
when  her  sunple  noble  beauty,  clad  in  a  white  musUn  ofXi 
soft-floating  kind,  which  I  suspect  must  have  come  from  tho 
.tore«of  aunt  Pullet's  wardrobeVappeared  wft^mark  °d  dfs 
bncti™,  among  the  more  adorned  Ld  conventioTa  wome„ 
rr         ••     ^^P^'l'^P^  ne-erdetect  how  much  ofourTr^ 
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affected  tones  that  belong  to  pretentious  vulgarity;  but  their 
stall  being  next  to  the  one  where  Maggie  sat,  it  seemed  newly 
obvious  to-day  that  Miss  Guest  held  her  chin  too  high,  and  that 
Miss  Laura  spoke  and  moved  continuaUJr  with  a  view  to  effect 
AH  well-dressed  St.  Ogg'sand  its  neighborhood  were  there" 
and  It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  come  even  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  see  the  fine  old  hall,  with  its  open  roof  and  carved 
oaken  rafters,  and  great  oaken  folding-doors,  and  light  shed 
down  from  a  height  on  the  many-colored  show  beneath:  a 
very  qnamt  place,  with  broad  faded  stripes  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  here  and  there  a  show  of  heraldic  animals  of  a 
bristly,  long-snouted  character,  the  cherished  emblems  of  a 
noble  family  once  the  seigniors  of  this  now  civic  hall      A 
grand  arch,  cut  in  the  upper  waU  atone  end,  surmounted  an 
oaken  orchestra,   with  an  open  room  behind  it,   where  hot- 
house plants  and  stalls  for  refreshments  were  disposed-  an 
agreeable  resort  for  gentlemen  disposed  to  loiter,  and  yet  to 
exchange  the  occasional  crush  down  below  for  a  more  com- 
modious point  of  view.     In  fact,  the  perfect  fitness  of  this 
ancient  buildmg  for  an  admirable  modem  purpose,  that  made 
charity  truly  elegant,  and  led  through  vanity  up  to  the  supply 
of  a  deficit,  was  so  striking  that  hardly  a  person  entered  the 
room  without  exchanging  the  remark  more  than  once.     Near 
the  great  arch  over  the  orchestra  was  the  stone  oriel  with 
painted  glass,  which  was  one  of  the  venerable  inconsistencies 
of  the  old  hall;  and  it  was  close  by  this  that  Lucy  had  her 
stell,  for  the  convenience  of  certain  large  plain  articles  which 
;ihe  had  taken  charge  of  for  Mrs.  Kenn.     Maggie  had  begged 
to  sit  at  the  open  end  of  the  stall,  and  to  have  the  sale  of  these 
articles  rather  than  of  bead-mats  and  other  elaborate  products 
of  which  uhe  had  but  a  dim  understanding.     But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gentlemen's  dressing-gowns,  which  were  among 
uer  commodities,  were  objects  of  such  general  attention  and 
inquiry,  and  excited  so  troublesome  a  curiosity  as  to  their 
linmg  and  comparative  merits,  together  with  a  determination 
to  test  them  by  trying  on,  as  to  make  her  post  a  veiy  con- 
spicuous one.     The  ladies  who  had  commodities  of  their  own 
to  sell,  and  did  not  want  dressing-gowns,  saw  at  onc^e   the 
frivolity  and  bad  taste  of  this  masculine  preference  for  goods 
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mistakable  Ught  on  her  .Tbr,',^  a/eiy  strong  and  ua- 
then  present.  NoTthatril^'  '"""^'"'*  ^  many  minds 
can  dweU^  the  -.eWi^Tri  °°  T"?'"*  apumed  beauty 

«ther  that  the^^r;riTpe';rs^h'o  S**"^  ^^"^  ""' 
admired  necessarily  take  a  d*,^,  »•  f  """^  '^*»  »'°<''' 
of  contrast;  and  alL  that  to  dfV""^  f"""  """  """"  f°«'« 
tion,  for  the  first  tLema^^^^/''^*'''' ''°"»P'<="°"''  P<«i- 
which  were  subsequent';  fe^  J,  "*  '*'**'"  characteristics 
There  was  ^o::T^T^:^ri:rir^!'Z^y ^'^^■ 
gaze,  and  something  nndefinablvpna,  ■  TulUver's  direct 
beauty,whiohplaoedheri^^«l-    *"%'"*''«  "'y'*  °^  ^^^ 

far  below  her  00^  SsDt.nrtf«  f^f'^'T^  ^""'^««'' 
had  now  completely  ceded  to  W^k  t  ^'^  °^  ^'-  ^88'" 
the  admiration  of  K^phl  o^f "   ''^"'""  ""^""^  °" 

ishing  for  Magp^  ant  Phflir,  h  ,°^''.  f™^^''  "^^  ^««  "h^" 
.pirite  to-da^^^^d  IfS  nothLlT^^  *^  «''*  '""  ""«  ^'8hest 

of  Maggie's  ^Wachtn:»ifjS'rr'"^^^^^^ 
charming  herself   and  TtLiT  '  ^^^  ^^  ^°°'^8  ve-T 

attention  on  I^U  public  ^e ''!/'".  Pf^*^*  '"«  "^o  "taosi 

articles  he  had  seen'ltTeSerrt^L'r^^  "P  ""' 
■ng,  and  eavlv  halnm™  k     T       .8f™  "»  ">e  process  of  mak- 

_th!'purchp'»e^^sre^mS  SlSS  TeT  ^^ 

£  riSL^bsTrr  r "'  '-^^'  -"-X*: 

i«te^reted'^4"t\'tZiSn7to  L  "nr^^  "*"«  *°  ^ 
coxcombry.     "  GuLt  i«  f^    !  ""^  than  as  a  mark  of 

«rvedi  "butthente  sa^flrr""""  ^°"°«  ^""^  <"" 
oarries  all  before  him"  if'^^ot  fT°"  i"/''  °««'^-''«' 
'^ffi^^r '  ^''^  '^  -^-  ^^  oS^setf'""""''  '^^^• 

^^u^eX?  nraS^^^^^^      -^^^ 

hcously  «rft  warm  things  for  thf^""^  JJ^Tuy  tL^T  '" 
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"  Oh  no, "  said  Stephen,  "  they  must  be  intended  for  imagina- 
tive persons,  who  can  chill  themselves  on  tnis  warm  day  by 
thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus.  Stern  reason  is  my  forte,  you 
know.  You  must  get  Philip  to  buy  those.  By  the  way,  why 
doesn't  he  come?  " 

"  He  never  likes  going  where  there  are  many  people,  though 
I  enjoined  him  to  come.  He  said  he  would  buy  up  any  of  my 
goods  that  the  rest  of  the  world  rejected.  But  now,  do  go  and 
buy  something  of  Maggie." 

"  No,  no;  see,  she  has  got  a  customer;  there  is  old  Wakem 
himself  just  coming  up." 

Lucy's  eyes  turned  with  anxious  interest  toward  Maggie  to 
see  how  she  went  through  this  first  interview,  since  a  sadly 
memorable  time,  with  a  man  toward  whom  she  must  have  so 
strange  a  mixture  of  feelings;  but  she  was  pleased  to  notice 
that  Wakem  had  tact  enough  to  enter  at  once  into  talk  about 
the  bazaar  wares,  and  appear  interested  in  purchasing,  smil- 
ing now  and  then  kindly  at  Maggie,  and  not  calling  on  her  to 
speak  much,  as  if  he  observed  that  she  was  rather  pale  and 
tremulous. 

"  Why,  Wakem  is  making  himself  particularly  amiable  to 
your  cousin,"  said  Stephen,  m  an  undertone  to  Lucy;  "is  it 
pure  magnanimity?    You  talked  of  a  family  quarrel." 

"Oh,  that  wiU  soon  be  quite  healed,  I  hope,"  said  Lucy, 
becoming  a  little  indiscreet  in  her  satisfaction,  and  speaking 
with  an  air  of  significance.  But  Stephen  did  not  appear  t» 
notice  this,  and  as  some  lady-purchasers  came  up,  he  lounged 
on  toward  Maggie's  end,  handling  trifles  and  standing  aloof 
until  Wakem,  who  had  taken  out  his  purse,  had  finished  his 
transactions. 

"  My  son  came  with  me, "  he  overheard  Wakem  saying,  "  but 
he  has  vanished  into  some  other  part  of  the  building,  and  has 
left  all  these  charitable  gallantries  to  me.  I  hope  you'll  re- 
proach him  for  his  shabby  conduct. " 

She  returned  his  smile  and  bow  without  speaking,  and  he 
turned  away,  only  then  observing  Stephen,  and  nodding  U> 
him.  Maggie,  conscious  that  Stephen  was  still  there,  busied 
herself  with  counting  money,  and  avoided  looking  up.  She 
had  been  well  pleased  that  he  had  dfivnt.p4  himself  to  Lu' 
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that  muat  soon  oometo  aJn^  ^     *  ^  *^°  °"*''"'i  «^«»<» 
i»g  with  selfCquesf  rS  """"'  "^  "  ^'«~"  *-  <««P«- 

up'fo 'ri'  ^°"' "  "''  ""^•^  ^-"^'  -<!  only  .alf  lcK..ing 

bring  something."  "^a^oted.     I  must  disobey  you,  and 

"No,  indeed,  I  couldn't  take  it  " 
.tit"  ^°""^^ ''*''""''    What  have  I  done?    A.  look 

3,^  u^^"     ^««"'  ^^  "°  8°o°«  Uttered  this  en- 
S.  .     **/  ''«''"'*«l»«d  at  the  admission  it  implied    but 

^e.ve  the  hail  aaa  go  upstair,  to  the  re£«.h«ent-xoom;  ;h;r^ 
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walking  up  to  Philip,  he  sat  down  behind  him,  and  put  hig 
hand  on  hig  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  studying  for  a  portrait,  Phil,"  he  said,  "or  for  a 
sketch  of  that  oriel  window?    By  George,  it  makes  a  capital 
bit  from  this  dark  comer,  with  the  curtain  just  marking  it  off." 
"I  have  beeu  studying  expression,"  said  Philip,  curtly. 
"WhatI     MissTuUiver's?    It's  rather  of  the  savage-moody 
order  to-day,  I  think,— something  of  the  fallen  princess  serv- 
ing behind  a  counter.     Her  cousin  sent  me  to  her  with  a  civil 
offer  to  get  her  some  refreshment,  but  I  have  been  snubbed, 
as  usual.     There's  a  natural  antipathy  between  us,  I  suppose- 
I  have  seldom  the  honor  to  please  her." 
"  What  a  hypocrite  you  are! "  said  Philip,  flushing  angrily. 
"What!  because  experience  must  have  told  me  that  I'm 
nniversally  pleasing?    I  admit  the  law,  but  there's  some  dis- 
turbing force  here. " 

"I  am  going,"  said  Philip,  rising  abruptly. 
"So  am  I— to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air;   this  place  gets 
oppressive.      I  think  I  have   done  suit  and  service   long 
enough." 

The  two  friends  walked  downstairs  together  without  speak- 
ing. Philip  turned  through  the  outer  door  into  the  courtyard; 
but  Stephen,  saying,  "Oh,  by  the  by,  I  must  call  in  here," 
went  on  along  the  passage  to  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  other 
Md  of  the  building,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  town 
library.  He  had  the  room  all  to  himself,  and  a  man  requires 
nothing  less  than  this  when  he  wants  to  dash  his  cap  on  the 
table,  throw  himself  astride  a  chair,  and  stare  at  a  high  brick 
wall  with  a  frown  arhioh  would  not  have  been  beneath  the 
occasion  if  he  had  been  slaying  "the  giant  Python."  The 
conduct  that  issues  from  a  moral  conflict  has  often  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  vice  that  the  distinction  escapes  all  outward 
judgments  founded  on  a  mere  comparison  of  actions.  It  is 
clear  to  you,  I  hope,  that  Stephen  was  not  a  hypocrito,- 
capable  of  deliberate  doubleness  for  a  selfish  end;  and  yet  his 
fluctuations  between  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  and  the  syste- 
matic concealment  of  it  might  have  made  a  good  case  in  sup- 
port of  Philip's  accusation. 

Meanwhile,  Magfie  sat  at  her  stall  cold  and  trembling,  with 
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thatpainfiil  sensation  in  the  eyes  which  eomes  from  resolutely 
repressed  tears.     Was  her  life  to  be  always  like  this,-^way^ 

Sl7theT  """  Tr  °*  ^"""^  '''^''  8he  heard  con! 
fosedly  the  busy,  indifferent  voices  around  her,  and  wished 
her  mind  conld  flow  into  that  easy  babbling  current.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Dr.  Kenn,   who  had  quite  lately  come 

hands  behind  him,  takmg  a  general  view,  iixed  his  eyes  on 
Maggie  for  the  first  time,  and  was  struck  ^ith  the  exp™!  ion 
of  pam  on  her  beautiful  face.     She  was  sitting  quite  still,  for 
the  stream  of  customers  had  lessened  at  this  late  hour  in  the 
aftemconi  the  gentlemen  had  chiefly  chosen  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  Maggie's  stall  was  looking  rather  bare.     This,  with 
her  absent,  pamed  expression,  finished  the  contrast  between 
W  and  her  companions,  who  were  all  bright,  eager,  and  busy. 
He  was  strongly  arrested.     Her  face  had  naturluiy  drawn  hi^ 
^n°^°ir  \'"'\  """^  "trikingone  at  church,  and  he  had 
^mtroduced  to  her  during  a  short  call  on  business  at  Mr 
Deanes,  but  he  had  never  spoken  more  than  three  words  to 
her.     He  walked  toward  her  now,  and   Maggie,  perceiving 
some  one  approaching,  roused  herself  to  look  up  and  be  pre- 
^d  to  s^.     She  felt  a  chUdlike,  instinctive  relierfrom 
fte  sense  of  unea^ness  in  this  exertion,  when  she  saw  it  was 
ar  Kemi's  face  that  was  looking  at  her;  that  pUin,  middle- 
to  tell    *    T       "  f  ^^"^  penetrating  kindness  in  it,  seeming 
h,f  i      ,    V- °"^  K'l^  ''^°  ^"^  ™"'«"1 »  ^'^  ^<^o  Strang 
^IT,,  '^^''^'^^^P*"'  pity  toward  thestrugglers  stS 
^^  by  the  waves  had  an  effect  on  Maggie  at  this  moment 
wnich  was  afterward  remembered  by  her  as  if  it  had  been  a 
p^mise       The  middle-aged,  who  ha*e  lived   through  Xir 

^X  "°°*"""^.  ^"*  *"'  y**  '"  "'^  «"«  ^ben  memory  is 
T.^  1  PMS'onate  and  not  merely  contemplative,  should 
surely  be  a  sort  of  natural  priesthood,  whom  life  has  di^ 
ciplaed  and  consecrated  to  be  the  refuge  and  rescue  of  early 
.tumblers  and  victims  of  self-despair.     Most  of  us,  at  some 

tCTu""  r"/''"'^«  ^"'"''  """"^^  '^"^^  '«J'=<»"e<l  a  priest  of 
that  natural  order  m  any  sort  of  canonicals  or  uncanonicals. 
but  had  to  scramble  upward  into  aU  the  difficulties  of  nineteen 
entirely  without  such  aid,  as  Maggie  did.  "™«wn 
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"Bat  I  can  tell  Mrs.  Kenn  that  you  have  dispowd  of  W 

o^«:/ryor"^'" '"  '''^■-  "*"  -^^  »'«^^  -^ 

tow'fh  ^7"  ^°'"'  °°*^^«'  *^^  gentlemen  came  very  fast 
Sink^«  dressmg-gowns  and  embroidered  waistcoats,  buU 
think  any  of  the  other  ladies  would  have  sold  more:  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  about  them."  .  i  man  t 

Dr.  Kenn  smiled.  "I  hope  I'm  going  to  have  you  as  a 
permanent  parishioner  now,  Miss  TuUiver!  am  I?  C  C 
been  at  a  distance  from  us  hitherto."  ^ou  nave 

"I  have  been  a  teacher  in  a  school,  and  I'm  going  into  an- 
other situation  of  the  same  kind  very  soon. " 

"  Ah?  I  was  hoping  you  would  remain  among  your  friends, 
who  are  aU  in  this  neighborhood,  I  believe  "  ^ 

kI?  w-i"""'  ^'''"  '^^  ^"88'"'  <»"«'«y.  looking  at  Dr. 
Kenn  with  an  expression  of  reliance,  as  if  she  had  told  him 

of  imlflf^  '"*^r;  '^"r""''-  ^'  "»  oneof  thoeemomente 
of  implicit  revelation  which  will  sometimes  happen  even  be^ 
tween  people  who  meetquitetransienUy.-onamuTs  ioumeT 
perhaps,  or  when  resting  by  the  wayside.  ^J^  is^XT; 
this  possibUity  of  a  word  or  look  from  a  stranger^  kip  Ze 
the  sense  of  human  brotherhood.  ^^ 

nn^H/'""*  «"  '^f  "y"  ^^  ^  *"  *^«  "'S^o  tl>at  this  brief 
confidence  of  Maggie's  was  charged  with  m^ing 

I  understand,"  he  said;    "you  feel  it  right  to  go.     But 

that  will  not  prevent  our  meeting  again,  I  hope;  it^  no 

prevent  my  knowing  you  better,  if  I  can  be  of  ^ai;y  se^ce  to 

tuSed  awa^*  ^'  "^^  ""^  ^""""^  ^'^  ^"^^^  "^"^  ^^ 

«v^^\^^.  T*  '"'^•''^  •"'  °'^«'  "t  lieart,"  he  thought 
"Poor  ohUdI  riie  looks  as  if  she  might  turn^t  to  be  one  of 

"nie  Mul'i  by  nature  pitched  too  hleii. 
By  Millerliig  plunged  too  low,' 

There's  something  wonderfully  honest  in  thme  beautiful  «ye#  " 
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enoouragine  sira  that  «,.i7Ti-      u  '  ^  *^  *  ^"^  ^"°  »0"8 
to  eachoSt  w^.  ^  ^"'^  ''"'"Kht  thus  much  nearer 

bazaar  haH  f>,.„  .  ^"*  °*  preparation  for  the 
■-'"''"''  ""-  •■»*«««  iad  had  no  private  con- 
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vereation  with  him,  ud  thui  she  had  been  left  to  flght  her 
inward  battle  without  interference. 

But  when  the  bazaar  was  fairly  ended,  and  the  ooneins  were 
alone  again,  resting  together  at  home,  Lucy  said,— 

"  You  must  give  up  going  to  stay  with  your  annt  Moss  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  Maggie;  write  a  note  to  her,  and  tell  her 
you  have  put  it  off  at  my  request,  and  I'U  send  the  man  with 
It.  8he  won't  be  displeased;  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
go  by-and-by ;  and  I  don't  want  you  to  go  out  of  the  way  iust 
now."  '  ^ 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  must  go,  dear ;  I  can't  put  it  off.  I  wouldn't 
leave  aunt  Gritty  out  for  the  world.  And  I  shaU  have  very 
httie  time,  for  I'm  going  away  to  a  new  situation  on  the  3«th 
of  June." 

!!  J^???"?' "  """^  ^""-"y'  "'°"**  "•''*«'  '''•*  astonishment. 
I  didn't  teU  you,  dear,"  said  Maggie,  making  a  greateffort 
to  command  herself,  "  because  you've  been  so  busy.     But  some 
time  ago  I  wrote  to  our  old  governess,  Miss  Fimiss,  to  ask  her 
to  let  me  know  if  she  met  with  any  situation  that  I  could  fill 
and  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  her  telling  me  that  I  could 
take  three  orphan  pupils  of  hers  to  the  coast  during  the  holi- 
days,  and  then  make  trial  of  a  situation  with  her  as  teacher 
I  wrote  yesterday  to  accept  the  offer." 

Lucy  felt  so  hurt  that  for  some  moments  she  w«s  uable  to 
speak. 

"Maggie,"  she  said  at  last,  "how  could  you  be  so  unkind 
to  me-not  to  teU  me— to  take  .«eA  a  step— and  now  I "  She 
hesitated  a  little,  and  then  added,  "And  PhUip?  I  thongbt 
everythmg  was  going  to  be  so  happy.  Oh,  Maggie,  what  is 
the  reason?  Give  it  up ;  let  me  write.  There  is  nothine  now 
to  keep  you  and  Philip  apart." 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie,  faintly.  "There  is  Tom's  feeling. 
He  said  I  must  give  him  up  if  I  married  PhiUp.  And  I  know 
he  wiU  not  change— at  least  not  for  a  long  while— unless 
something  happened  to  soften  him." 

"  But  I  will  talk  to  him ;  he's  coming  back  this  week.  And 
this  good  news  about  the  MUl  will  soften  him.  And  I'll  talk 
to  him  about  Philip.  Tom's  always  very  compliant  to  me:  I 
don't  think  he's  so  obstinate. " 
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Lucy."  J^™-     "°^  t  press  me  to  »t«y,  dew 

TO|0.w„  quit,  clear  JddisS:         *  ""'"'  "'"'  "^k"'  ^« 

l»PPy.  He  loved  me  fi„t  N„  If  °',  '"*'-*°  ""'"'e  his  life 
he  i.  to  me.  But  iW-?  dir,^^  •^''^"^''  ^  «""«  ''iat 
We.  I  aust  gS  aw^  Jd  ,1°"^  p  ^T  ""^  ''~«>er  for 
•gain  about  it"  ''  '"'*  '""*•     ^^^  don't  speak  to  me 

wi"!!^  obeyed  i.  p.iu  and  wonder.     The  next  word  she  «id 

P^Sstrit'  Itve""  -ai  80  to  the  dance  at 
before  you  go  to  pTtteTd  J^^IotT'  "I""  ""^  brightness, 
aunly  and  ^  tei"  *^  '**■•    Ahl  hereoomi 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB   SPWJ.   gBBjjg    BBOKMT. 

looSd'^XICrtiT^Sfi-''  o*^"  -'t  PaA  House 
•Plendors  of  sixteen  couZ^wTth  arT.**  '""^  ^^'^^ 
guardians.     The  foc„«  J  I   u-  *'*«'"'a°t  parents  and 

™om,  whereldS^Ti^/te'"  twLd""  f"  '^^  '^""''°«- 
ot  the  grand  piano:  the  li^^  °T  \.°°v.'*''  *''*  inspiration 
end,  had  the  more  soterinu'^Ur*"  "^"^  '*  °P«"«'l  at  one 

-d  cards;  andatthe  oth  r^  rpri^^^^^^^^  ''''^  '=«I» 
?  conservatory  attached,  wa.  l!^  llt^L  sittmg-room,  with 
-oy,  who  had  laid  aside  her  black  fo^  STsuir^ra 
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har  pretty  slinmeM  wt  off  by  m  .bundant  dnm  rf  white 
ct»pe,  WM  the  aoknowledged  queen  of  the  ocowion;  for  thi. 
WMone  of  the  Mise  Oueste'  thoroughly  oondewending  parties, 
mcludujg  no  member  of  any  arUtocracy  higher  than  that  of 
Bt.  Ogg  g,  and  etretohing  to  the  extreme  limits  of  commercial 
and  profeutonal  gentility. 

.  JfJ!f !!?  t  ^T  "'""^  *"  ^'"'^  "y*"*  t^"'  •»»  J^d  '<>'• 

gotten  all  the  figures-it  was  so  many  years  since  she  had 
danced  at  school ;  and  she  was  glad  to  have  that  excuse,  for  it 
IS  111  dancing  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  at  length  the  music 
wrought  in  her  young  limbs,  and  the  longing  came;  even 
though  It  was  the  horrible  young  Torry,  who  walked  up  a 
second  tune  to  try  and  persuade  her.  She  warned  him  ti^at 
she  could  not  dance  anything  but  a  country-dance;  but  he.  of 
course,  was  willing  to  wait  for  that  high  felicity,  meaning  only 
to  be  complimentary  when  ho  assured  her  at  several  intervals 
Uiat  It  was  a  "great  bore  »  that  she  couldn't  waltz,  he  would 
have  liked  so  much  to  waltz  with  her.  But  at  last  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  good  old-fashioned  dance  which  has  the  least  of 
vanity  and  the  most  of  merriment  in  it,  and  Maggie  quite  for- 
got her  troublous  life  in  a  chUdlike  enjoyment  of  Siathalf- 
rastio  rhythm  which  seems  to  banish  pretentious  etiquette. 
She  felt  quite  charitably  toward  young  Torry,  as  his  hand 

^'\  I'  f^^'^'^^  ^'^^  •""»?  '°  '^«  dance,  her  eyes  and 
cheeks  h.^  that  hre  of  young  joy  in  them  which  will  flame  out 
^  It  can  find  the  least  Vath  to  fan  it,  and  her  simple  black 

of  a^wel^  "■''  '"^'  "^'^^  "^'  ^^  ^  ""^K 

Stephen  had  not  yet  asked  her  to  dancej  had  not  yet  paid 
her  more  liana  passing  civility.  Since  yesterday,  that  inward 
r«rV^  i""  I*",*?  P^Pet-ally  made  part  of  his  conscious- 
ness had  been  half  screened  by  the  image  of  Philip  W.Jcem, 
which  came  across  it  like  a  blot;  there  was  some  attachment 
between  her  and  PhUip;  at  least  there  was  an  attachment  on 

St^.h^"'  f'l/v  ""^^  ''"  ^'''  '"  ''°'"«  '~°'J«««-  Here,  then, 
Stephen  told  himself,  was  another  claim  of  honor  which  called 
on  him  to  resist  the  attraction  that  was  continually  threaten- 
Mg  to  overpower  him.  He  told  himself  so;  and  yet  he  had 
once  or  twice  felt  a  certain  sarage  resistance,  and  at  another 
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Mm^gie  ^i  claim  her  for  him^r  Z^r,'  *°  r"**  '"''^'^ 
what  he  meant  to  do  ^i.  .w       ^•'•rtl""'>»»,  he  had  done 

.iduou.  to  Lucy      BuTnow  i        '  *^^  ^*  '"^  ^•°  eV^J  M- 

he  fit  incii„v;o  kl\^rg'?„;^lro7rr"«  *^"««'''' 

hia  place.     Then  he  maMtHl       ?  ^^  '^°''  "'•^  t*ke 
d«.ce  with  nL^r^d  havA'"?'*'!^'?^  ""'  '"'  ^  "hould 

father  end  ofTe  ^m     H^S  T*^  '''"•  •^'  *'  *"« 

the  couples  that  we^fomifg%:i:\r  *°r1; '"  ""°<^ 
became  con«,iou8  that  she  wL  th.^  I  ^^  when  Maggie 

ta«piteof  aU  thetlghtr"a?had™'  w"^''''  '"'''^-"' 
gladnes.  at  heart.  Her  evL  .„H  'l'"*  S"""  »^f°™.  a  glowing 
With  her  chauS;  enthus^J'^^^'r^  ""V"'  •'"8'''«"«^ 
wa.  set  to  joy  and  tender^^g  "  *!u'^'"'"".  ^'^  "'«''''  ^<^o 
~em  bitter  Zshewa^T^J'L.T?  ^^  coming  pain  could  not 
for  life  at  4is  mome"t2ef A'^"""".''  "^  "  P"""^  •^f". 
poised  above  pleasure  or^i^  Th  '  ^•'?'.'°8  consciousnes; 
might  expand  m.rLtolXinIh-  °'"''  'u'"  '"*  "'«••*'  ">« 
without  those  ohUlM^Wn^^K./l'"""'  "^  *''«  ?">«>"'. 

"pe,.re"^;c:xts^^.l*,^Ch"'l'^'^^^^^^ 

speak  to  her   win.  *>..<.    1       '>"^;    **"•  Stephen,  bendine  to 

when  low,  cooing  voices  fill  fh.!,"       o    '"'^««'"™'er  woods 

bring  the  breath*  r;:^'4J?h  them  ^t"  "''""'"  .'"'*  *°°*' 
»««^.  With  glaring^  ir^'^TruTn'  '°°'"  '*""  "  '"'" 
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with  engravmgg  for  the  aeoommodation  of  visitors  who  would 
not  want  to  loolt  at  them.  But  no  visitors  were  here  at  this 
moment.     They  passed  on  into  the  conservatory. 

"How  strange  and  unreal  the  trees  and  flowers  look  with 
the  lights  among  them ! "  said  Maggie,  ia  a  low  voice.  "  They 
look  aa  if  they  belonged  to  an  enchanted  land,  and  would 
never  fade  away ;  I  could  fancy  they  were  all  made  of  jewels  " 

She  was  looking  at  the  tier  of  geraniums  as  she  spoke,  and 
Stephenmadeno  answer;  but  he  was  looking  at  her:  and  does 
not  a  supreme  poet  blend  light  and  sound  into  one,  callinit 
darkness  mute,  and  light  eloquent?  Something  strangely 
powerful  there  was  in  the  light  of  Stephen's  long  gaze,  for  it 
made  Maggie's  face  turn  toward  it  and  look  upward  at  it. 
slowly  like  a  flower  at  the  ascending  brightness.  And  they 
walked  unsteadily  on,  without  feeling  thai  they  were  walking: 
without  feelmg  anything  but  that  long,  grave,  mutual  ga^ 
which  has  the  solemnity  belonging  to  all  deep  human  passion. 
The  hovenng  thought  that  they  must  and  would  renounce  each 
other  made  this  moment  of  mute  confession  more  intense  in 
Its  rapture. 

But  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  conservatory,  and  were 
obliged  to  pause  and  turn.  The  change  of  movement  brought 
a  new  consciousness  to  Maggie;  she  blushed  deeply,  turned 
away  her  head,  and  drew  her  arm  from  Stephen's,  going  up 
to  some  flowers  to  smeU  them.  Stephen  stood  motionles  Jand 
still  pale. 

"Oh,  may  I  get  this  rose?"  said  Maggie,  making  a  great 
effort  to  say  something,  and  dissipate  the  burning  senM  of 
irretrievable  confession.  "I  think  I  am  quite  wicked  with 
roses;  I  like  to  gather  them  and  smeU  them  till  they  have  no 
scent  left."    " 

Stephen  was  mute;  he  was  incapable  of  putting  a  sentence 
together,  and  Maggie  bent  her  arm  a  little  upward  toward  the 
iMge  half -opened  rose  that  had  attracted  her.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  arm?  The  unspeakable  sugges- 
tions of  tenderness  that  lie  in  the  dimpled  elbow,  and  aU  the 
Taried  gently  lessening  curves,  down  to  tiie  delicate  wrist, 
with  Its  tiniest,  ahnost  imperceptible  nicks  in  the  Arm  soft- 
ness.   A  woman's  arm  touched  the  soul  of  a  great  sculptor  two 
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aousand  years  ago,  so  that  he  wrought  an  imaee  of  if  fn,  fh- 
Parthenon  which  move,  us  stiU  as  it^las^s  S'  a-e  W 
worn  marble  of  a  headless  trunk.  Maggie's  w^srohL^ 
«  that,  and  it  had  the  warm  tints  of  llf  "* 

arm  Td  sZ^  t*'""*  °°  ^*'I''''°'  ^«  "^^^ed  toward  the 
arm  and  showered  kisses  on  it,  clasping  the  wrist. 

gl«ed  at  Wm  l-r""^*  "^"^^  ^""'"'••^  '*  *«"»  Wm,  and 
rteLhu^uSn''  '°'"'^'  ""•«°''^'''«'  ^-»i"«  with 

me?"  *  *  ^*''*  ^  Siven  you  to  insult 

hTn  £  L"*"  ^"*'  "O"'-     TJ"**  momently  happtaew 

ine  last  feeUng  surmounted  every  other-  tn  K«  k„  i,_     -j 
Stephen  turned  away,  and  walked  backward  and  forward  at 

X  b:iktt:'th^e%r"-  ^'^^  ^"^ *^« -^i^e-rsS: 

gomg  oack  into  the  dancing-room  again,  and  he  was  hfltin. 

^.L     !  ^^  "'*"'  ^  '^'''"  "">  waltz  was  not  ended 

nri&?       'J"  "°*  '""S  '"'*°™  ^l"  '"-entered.    AU  tte 

S  which  had^  ":^f"«  ^'f  -"^'^^y '  ^'^  hatefuIweS! 
ness  which  had  dragged  her  within  reach  of  this  wound  to  her 
wlf-respect  had  at  least  wrought  its  own  cure.     The  tho!iht. 


ill 
ill 
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and  temptations  of  the  last  month  should  all  be  flung  away  into 
«n  nnvisited  chamber  of  memory.  There  was  nottig  to  eU 
krehernowi  duty  would  be  easy,  and  all  the  old  cJm  pur- 
poses  would  reign  peacefuUy  once  more.  She  re-enter^  a,« 
4raw.ng.room  still  with  some  excited  brightn  Js  T  her  fsS 

ZT^^t  ""^  t^^^  ''*^  "^"y  ""o  ''ho  addrsssedTe' 
And  when  they  got  home  that  night,  she  kissed  Lucy  with  a 
^  hearty  ^most  exulting  in  this  scorching  momen^  whL 
had  deUyered  her  from  the  possibilily  of  anoLr  word  oM^k 
that  would  have  the  stamp  of  treachery  toward  t^It  genUe 
unsuspicious  sister.  Bonue, 

The  next  morning  Maggie  did  not  set  off  to  Basset  quite  so 
^n  as  she  had  expected.  Her  mother  was  to  acoomi^y  h^ 
in  the  carriage,  and  household  business  oould  not  be  desMtehed 

<mve,  in  the  garden.     Lucy  was  busy  in  the  house  wrannin^ 
up  some  bazaar  presents  for  the  youn'^er  ones  atBa^Lf^ 

But  presently  the  visitor  came  out  into  the  garden  alone. 
StopC       '""""  ''^'"°°  '^^  garde.-chair'^ltw^  :S 

th;:ra,"^sirphmr''  "'^  °'  "'•>«-*«''«^  ^^^e.  ^^^ 

see'InlVl^St  "o^  tsS  'ir '  B^u^l'l^vJr 

I  have  been  there,  I  go  there,  continually,"  said  PhUip 

I  have  nothing  but  the  past  to  Uve  upon  "  ^" 

A  keen  remembrance  and  keen  pity  impelled  Maggie  to  nut 

her  hand  m  PhiUp's.     They  had  so  often  ^edhSSt^dl 
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J7mTr^^  ";"  *v'  "P"**'"  "'"'  '»id,-"ju8t  Where  you 

^/.'y°" ''■^' 8°  there  again  soon,  won't  you,  Maueie?"  said 

rre\r7  ''^'- "  ^'^  ^^^^  -^^  ■^^  ^  ^-  ^~«>s 

« Yesi  but  I  BhaU  not  bo  there,"  said  Maggie.  "I  shall 
only  hear  of  that  happiness.  I  am  going  away  again;  Lucy 
has  not  told  you,  perhaps?"  ' 

»i„'7^^  'i^u  *l"^  ""'  "*''"  J™"  °°  '^  ^0  P«»t  ««ai°.  Mag- 
gie?   That  book  is  quite  closed?"  ^^*^ 

The  gray  eyes  that  had  so  often  looked  up  at  her  with  en- 
teeatmg  worship  looked  up  at  her  now,  with  a  last  struggling 
ray  of  hope  m  them,  and  Maggie  met  them  with  her  Urge 
sincere  gaze.  "^f 

"That  book  never  wiU  be  closed,  Philip,"  she  said,  with 
grave  sadness;  "I  desire  no  future  that  wiU  break  the  ties  of 
the  past.  But  the  tie  to  my  brother  is  one  of  the  strongest. 
I_^  do  nothing  wUlingly  that  wiU  divide  me  always  from 

"Is  Uiat  the  only  reason  that  would  keep  us  apart  forever 
Maggie?"  saidPhiUp,  with  a  desperate  detLnin^n  toW 
a  definite  answer. 

" "P"^  only  reason,"  said  Maggie,  with  calm  decision.  And 
she  believed  it.  At  that  moment  she  felt  as  if  the  enchanted 
cup  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  reactionary  excite- 
ment that  gave  her  a  proud  self-mastery  had  not  subsided, 
and  she  looked  at  the  future  with  a  sense  of  oahn  choice 

They  sat  hand  in  hand  without  looking  at  each  other  or 
speaking  for  a  few  minutes ;  in  Maggie's  mind  the  first  scenes 
of  love  and  parting  were  more  present  than  the  actual  moment, 
and  she  was  lookmg  at  Philip  in  the  Red  Deeps. 

Philip  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  happy  in 
that  answer  of  hers;  she  was  as  open  and  transparent  as  a 
ITn-T  «Y  J  '^'f  *"  "°*  thoroughly  happy?  Jealousy 
18  never  ^tisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  omniscience  th«^ 
would  detect  the  subtlest  fold  of  the  heart 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  THE  LiNI. 

Maooib  had  been  four  days  at  her  aunt  Moss'g,  giving  the 
early  June  sunshine  quite  a  new  brightness  in  the  oare- 
dimmed  eyes  of  that  affectionate  woman,  and  making  an  epoch 
for  her  cousins  great  and  small,  who  were  learning  her  words 
and  actions  by  heart,  as  if  she  had  been  a  transient  avatar  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  beauty. 

She  was  standing  on  the  causeway  with  her  aunt  and  a 
group  of  cousins  feeding  the  chickens,  at  that  quiet  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  farmyard  before  the  afternoon  milking-time. 
The  great  buildings  round  the  hollow  yard  were  as  dreary  and 
tumbledown  as  ever,  but  over  the  old  garden-wall  the  strag- 
gling rose-bushes  were  beginning  to  toss  their  summer  weight, 
and  the  gray  wood  and  old  bricks  of  the  house,  on  its  higher 
level,  had  a  look  of  sleepy  age  in  tha  bread  afternoon  sun- 
light, that  suited  the  quiescent  time.  Maggie,  with  her  bon- 
net over  her  arm,   was  dmiling  down  at  the  hatch  of  small 

fluffy  chickens,  when  her  aunt  exclaimed. 

"Goodness  me!  who  is  that  gentleman  coming  in  at  the 
gate?" 

It  was  a  gentleman  on  a  tall  bay  horse;  and  the  flanks  and 
neck  of  the  horse  were  streaked  black  with  fast  riding.  Mag- 
gie felt  a  beating  at  head  and  heart,  horrible  as  the  sudden 
leaping  to  life  of  a  savage  enemy  who  had  feigned  death. 

"  Who  is  it,  my  dear?  "  said  Mrs.  Moss,  seeing  in  Maggie's 
face  the  evidence  that  she  knew. 

^^  "It  U  Mr.  Stephen  Guest,"  said  Maggie,  rather  fainUy. 
"  My  cousin  Lucy's— a  gentleman  who  is  very  intimate  at  my 
cousin's. " 

Stephen  was  already  close  to  them,  had  jumped  off  his 
horse,  and  now  raised  his  hat  as  he  advanced. 

"Hold  the  horse,  WUly,"  said  Mrs.  Moss  to  the  twelve- 
year-old  boy. 
"No,  thank  you,"  said  Stephen,  pulling  at  the  horse's  im- 
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patiently  toasing  head      "  i  n,„.*  u 

I  We  a  ..saag^  to  deli  J  ^"1"^  C,VE'""''^'»'«>^- 

makes  his  bed  and  his  dCer  of  iS  ''"t";!^'"'^""*  ILat 
almost  abruptly,  as  if  h^Ll  1  T  *°  '''"'•  ^^  'Po^e 
trouble  himself  about  w^rr^f  A  \*°°  P^'^'^K  ^°^  ^^^^ 
J^i.  visit  and  ritr  '^o^d^^  Mc^'s^Se"^  *'"•  ^"^^  °^ 
presence  of  this  apparently  haoIhffrVf  "'"''''"*  ""  tJ'a 
wondering  whether  she  wouldT^^- ^'T*^'  ^^  ^''"^d'y 
vite  him  4ain  to  leave  hi?h„  "^Z  "«■"  »'  "''"'8  ^  in- 
feeling  ali  the  emSsstent  Jt^'  "'^'l'^'  "^"^  ^'^g'". 
say  anything,  putTherr^Lf  ^  t'*""*'""'  '"'>  «»«"«  ^ 
the  gate.  '~"°'*^  '^^  *«™ed  to  walk  toward 

Jtephen  turned  too.  and   walked  by  her  side,  leading  hi. 

JtXdlor  on;-  i"':^ J-  -  ^^  «>«  >-,  ana 

looking  straight  before  K  tL  ^^  ,  f  ^«"''  "^^  ^^  •««" 
bacWn^'with  ha^gXCntlt-"'""^  '*^"*°  ^"^"^ 
wheS:';ou  ^n^i  ir^rtll' °  r  ^r  "•  '  •^-■'  No- 
place aeinaposiSttftSffe^'  "'"'^'^  '"'"^-*  *° 
or  whether  you  wished  to  insu  tt^tiU  ^'T  Tl'^  ^''"' 
an  mtorview  upon  me  in  this"         ^^"  ''5'  thrusting 

StephU'^rr   -„2sTitl:'of"''  '"  •»"'^«'"  --^ 
^anl^tesuJr,  it  is  oT/or.l-rS;"^- 

t^^pfrtefrpUfttrshr  -  -''''  ^-  --  ^- 

I«..sion  a  man  can  feel,   beC^e  I  U  Tt  I "  ''™"^'" 
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my  whole  life,  and  do  what  you  liked  with  them  I  I  know  I 
forgot  myself.  I  took  an  unwarrantable  liberty.  I  hate  my 
■elf  for  having  done  it.  But  I  repented  immediately;  I've 
been  repenting  ever  since.  You  ought  not  to  think  it  unpar- 
donable; a  man  who  loves  with  his  whole  soul,  as  I  do  yon, 
is  liable  to  be  mastered  by  his  feelings  for  a  moment;  but  you 
know— you  must  believe— that  the  worst  pain  I  could  have 
is  to  have  pained  you;  that  I  would  give  the  world  to  recall 
the  error." 

Maggie  dared  not  speak,  dared  not  turn  her  head.  The 
strength  that  had  come  from  resentment  was  all  gone,  and  her 
lips  were  quivering  visibly.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to 
utter  the  full  forgiveness  that  rose  in  answer  to  that  confession. 
They  were  come  nearly  in  front  of  the  gate  again,  and  she 
paused,  trembling. 

"You  must  not  say  these  things;  I  must  not  hear  them," 
she  said,  looking  down  in  misery,  as  Stephen  came  in  front  of 
her,  to  prevent  her  from  going  farther  toward  the  gate.  "  I'm 
very  sorry  for  any  pain  you  have  to  go  through;  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  speak."  . 

"  Yes,  it  u  of  use,"  said  Stephen,  impetuously.  " It  would 
be  of  use  if  you  would  treat  me  with  some  sort  of  pity  and 
consideration,  instead  of  doing  me  vile  injusHce  in  your  mind. 
I  could  bear  everything  more  quietly  if  I  knew  you  didn't  hat« 
me  for  an  insolent  coxcomb.  Look  at  me ;  see  what  a  hunted 
devil  I  am;  I've  been  riding  thirty  miles  every  day  to  get 
away  from  the  thought  of  you. " 
Maggie  did  not— dared  not— look.     She  had  already  seen 

the  harassed  face.     But  she  said  gently, 

"  I  don't  think  any  evil  of  you." 

"Then,  dearest,  look  at  me,"  said  Stephen,  in  deepest^ 
tenderest  tones  of  entreaty.  "Don't  go  away  from  me  yet. 
Give  me  a  moment's  happiness;  make  me  feel  you've  forgiven 
me." 

"Yes,  I  do  forgive  you,"  said  Maggie,  shaken  by  those 
tones,  and  all  the  more  frightened  at  herself.  "  But  pray  let 
me  go  in  again.     Pray  go  away." 

A  great  tear  fell  from  under  her  lowered  eyelids. 

"I  can't  go  away  from   you;    I  can't  leave  you,"   said 
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toephen  Witt  ,tiU  more  passionate  pleading.  "I  ,h,u  com. 
b«ki^n.fyou««d  me  away  with  this*  coldneMTl  ^t 
way  I  cfr  Ify""-  B«*  I  y°^  ''ill  80  with  n>e  only'  a  Zil 
TLl^  '7«°''««'t-  You  see  plainly  enough  that  your 
anger  ha.  only  made  me  ten  time,  more  unreawiable." 
Maggie  turned.      But  Tanored,  the  bay  horw    bemn  tn 

01  mreotion,  that  Stephen,  catching  sight  of  Willv  Moss  rJ^ 
my  horse  for  five  minutes."  "m  uoia 

soS^»"  "^^  ^'*^'''  '"^'^y'  """y  """*  'ill  tWnk  it 
"Never   mind,"  Stephen   answered    impatientlv    "thev 
just  here  for  five  minutes,"  he  added  to  Willy,  who  was  noT 

wZd  on%""  "^r  'l*"""^  *°  Maggie^' sl£  ^^d  ^e^ 

^l!       It  "M  clear  that  she  m«,<  go  on  now  ^ 

Take  my  arm,"  said  Stephen,  entreatingly:  and  she  took 

Xt^z  "^ "" "'"" " "  ^^ ""-  BUdinYdowni:^  rj 
«;f^:!^"re^^y*^-r::;tt  Sdf!3JS.:^ 

Srfn-'-Sin^'oltucy^*  ""''^-^*'  '^^^  ^^- 

"I  do  think  of  her-bless  her.     If  I  didn't "  at«„k.n 

^^l^iZXZ^  -a"on'i;7art?S 

iiy.    «i.*^  "s^?^  ***  ^^"'P  ^'^'^'"  ""^  «'«?''««'.  I'M*- 

Stephen  was  silent  again  until  they  had  turned  out  of  fh. 

r  c:i2;r'  ^^  «^-'^  -<^  Bh^itered.-irhei^: 

aaipe^^riiilidSw^erSLtelirti:^!^^^ 
for  the  sake  of  belonging  to  each  ottT  Ve l^dt^S 
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these  miitaken  ties  that  were  made  in  blindneu,  and  detennine 
to  many  each  other." 

"I  would  rather  die  than  faU  into  that  temptation,"  said 
Maggie,  with  deep,  slow  distinctness,  all  the  gathered  spiritual 
force  of  painful  years  coming  to  her  aid  in  this  extremity. 
She  drew  her  arm  from  his  as  she  spoke. 

"Tell  me,  then,  that  you  don't  care  for  me,"  he  said,  almost 
violently.     " Tell  me  that  you  I  -ve  some  one  else  better." 

It  darted  through  Maggie's  mind  that  here  was  a  mode  of 
releasing  herself  from  outward  struggle, -to  tell  Stephen  that 
her  whole  heart  was  PhUip's.  But  her  Ups  would  not  nttet 
that,  and  she  was  silent. 

"If  you  do  love  me,  dearest,"  said  Stephen,  genUy,  taking 
up  her  hand  again  and  laying  it  within  his  arm,  "it  is  better 
—it  IS  right  that  we  should  marry  each  other.  We  can't  help 
the  pain  it  will  give.  It  is  come  upon  us  without  our  seeking  • 
It  18  natural;  it  has  taken  hold  of  me  in  spite  of  every  e«fort 
I  have  made  to  resist  it.  God  knows,  I've  been  trying  to  be 
faithful  to  tacit  engagements,  and  I've  only  made  ings  worse  • 
I'd  better  have  given  way  at  first."  ' 

Maggie  was  silent.  If  it  were  not  wrong-if  she  were  once 
convinced  of  that,  and  need  no  longer  beat  and  struggle  against 
this  current,  soft  and  yet  strong  as  the  summer  stream  I 

"  Say  *  yes, '  dearest, "  said  Stephen,  leaning  to  look  entreat- 
ingly  in  her  face.  «  What  could  we  care  about  in  the  whole 
world  beside,  if  we  belonged  to  each  other?" 

Her  breath  was  on  his  face,  his  lips  were  very  near  hers, 
but  there  was  a  great  dread  dweUing  in  his  love  for  her. 

Her  lips  and  eyelids  quivered;  she  opened  her  eyes  full  on 
his  for  an  instant,  like  a  lovely  wild  animal  timid  and  strug- 
gling under  caresses,  and  then  turned  sharp  round  toward 
home  again. 

"And  after  aU,"  he  went  on,  in  an  impatient  tone,  trying 
to  defeat  his  own  scruples  as  well  as  hers,  "I  am  breaking  no 
positive  engagement;  if  Lucy's  affections  had  been  withdrawn 
from  me  and  given  to  some  one  else,  I  should  have  felt  no 
right  to  assert  a  claim  on  her.  If  you  are  not  absolutely 
pledged  to  Philip,  we  are  neither  of  us  bound." 
"You  don't  believe  that;  it  is  not  yonr  real  feeling,"  said 
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P»1^     Th.™  Juld  bott\Tht,  iTaiZ rnr -'"' 

11  o^  form„  life  ha,  made  for  uf,_the  SeXfLve  J^** 
others  dependent  on  us.-and  would  out  them  in  two  H  Me 
we™  q„:te  easy  and  simple,  a.  it  might  have  be T  in  Part 
dwe,  and  we  co;Jd  always  see  that  one  being  first  tow"  d 
whom-I  mean,  if  life  did  not  make  duties  for  us  before  We 

:n::hSern'ut'^i:rir  r  ^'^  -«'■*  -^w 
jings  we  must  ^^z^:!:::^-^^,^^]:^ 

quite  Clearly, —that  I  must  not,  cannot,  seek  mv  own  h»nn; 

^TS^i^rf"-  ^^^  '•  -t-aJ;  bu't  s^^ly^pT 
tod  faithfulness  and  memory  are  natural  too.  And  they  would 
Uve  in  me  still,  and  punish  me  if  I  did  not  oh«v  th.™  t 
Aould  be  haunted  by  the  suffering  I  had  cleS^^  oriove 
rflW^^u"*^-  ^"'*"«"-^  l.elpme,-helpX  r 
Maggie  had  become  more  and  more  earnest  as  she  went  «n . 
W  face  had  become  flushed,  and  her  eyes  lull"  tdfX^j 
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•ppealing  love.  Stephen  had  the  fibre  of  noblenen  in  him 
that  vibrated  to  her  appeal;  but  in  the  aame  moment— how 
could  it  be  otherwise?— that  pleading  beauty  gained  new 
power  over  him. 

"  Deareat,"  he  taid,  in  aoarcely  more  than  a  whiaper,  while 
his  arm  stole  round  her,  "  I'll  do,  I'll  bear  anything  you  wish. 
But— one  kiss— one— the  last—before  we  part." 

One  kiss,  and  then  a  long  look,  until  Maggie  said  tremu- 
lously, "  Let  me  go,— let  me  make  haste  back." 

She  hurried  along,  and  not  another  word  was  spoken. 
Stephen  stood  still  and  beckoned  when  they  came  within 
sight  of  Willy  and  the  horse,  and  Maggie  went  on  through 
the  gate.  Mrs.  Moss  was  standing  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
old  porch;  she  had  sent  all  the  cousins  in,  with  kind  thought- 
fulness.  It  might  be  a  joyful  thing  that  Maggie  had  a  rich 
and  handsome  lover,  but  she  would  naturally  feel  embarrassed 
at  coming  in  again;  and  it  might  not  be  joyful.  In  either 
case  Mrs.  Moss  waited  anxiously  to  receive  Maggie  by  herself . 
The  speaking  face  told  plainly  enough  that,  if  there  was  joy, 
it  was  of  a  very  agitating,  dubious  sort. 

"Sit  down  here  a  bit,  my  dear."  She  drew  Maggie  into 
the  porch,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  by  her;  there  was  no 
privacy  in  the  house. 

"Oh,  aunt  Gritty,  I'm  very  wretched  I  I  wish  I  could 
have  died  when  I  was  fifteen.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  give 
things  up  then;  it  is  so  hard  now." 

The  poor  child  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck,  and 
fell  into  long,  deep  sobs. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

A    PAMILT    PABTT. 

Maook  left  her  good  aunt  Gritty  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  went  to  Garum  Firs  to  pay  her  visit  to  aunt  Pullet  ac- 
cording to  agreement.  In  the  mean  time  very  unexpected 
things  had  happened,  and  there  was  to  be  a  family  party  at 
Garum  to  discuss  and  celebrate  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
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TnlUTen,  which  wu  likely  finally  to  omfv  ....  rt.    v  ^ 

^7  not.0,  find  ourselves  i/full  millenniL?  w  th  Ikatril 
who  have  ceased  to  bite,  and  wolves  that  no  lolger  .^ow  thrir 
toeth  with  any  but  U>e  blandest  intentions 
for  .h{  r!!J°.""v^  "  *°  ''"•  *^»  """rt  even  of  aunt  Olew 
f?L  A\    "^'l  *°  ''"''  •°"'«  "ndiaturbed  talk  with  C^e 

^^li?S^,l  ;  '"^°°''  "  "  •-eO'thing,  even  oth« 
people  s  misfortune,  (poor  oreaturesi)  were  conspiriuK  now  to 
make  poor  dear  aunt  TulUver,  and  coisin  Tom.  ^d  nauTh^ 
Wv"J:?K  "^  f"  ^"!  ""tob'ti^a^ly  bent  on  ^^IZtZ 
fervt^'^.  ""Tu*^  *°  beafteraU  theirtroubles.  -TthiiSJ 
that  the  very  day-the  very  rf«y_after  Tom  had  come  b^ 

w  V  ^7r^  """  ""'"'"-ate  young  Jet«,me,wToL  Mr 

ct^  »°»^t  w^emhrd&:jb'^:?^rtLtrpT 

chasers  should  enter  on  the  premises  at  once!  It  wLve,^ 
dreadful  for  that  unhappy  young  man,  but  it  did  sZ  ZZ 
aie  misfortune  had  happened  then,  rather  than  at  Ty  ofte^ 
tame,  m  order  th.,t  cousin  Tom  might  all  the  sooner^ave  the 
hX"f  v^'"T°'P'*^  conduct.-papa  thought  Tve^ 

uow  and  keep  house  for  Tom;  that  was  rather  a  Js  to  Lucy 
m  the  matter  of  household  comfort;  but  then,  to  think  of  Zr 
Z^.t7Z\ZS  '"^  '^'^'  -^^-^"^y  «ettin?cr 

.he^ritrbid^Tadrth'-errsr^^^ 

bnght  stairs  into  the  handsome  parlor.'whe«  Zl  vtiTsS! 


'  ,\! 
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beams  seemed  cleaner  than  elsewhere,  she  directed  her  ma- 
noeuTres,  as  any  other  great  tactician  would  have  done,  aeainst 
the  weaker  side  of  the  enemy. 

"Aunt  Pullet,"  she  said,  seating  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
caressmgly  adjusting  that  lady's  floating  cap-string  "I  want 
you  to  make  up  your  mind  what  Unen  and  things  you  will 
give  Tom  toward  housekeeping;  because  you  are  always  so 
generous,— you  give  such  nice  things,  you  know;  and  if  you 
set  the  example,  aunt  Glegg  will  follow." 

"That  she  never  can,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  with  un- 
usual vigor,  "for  she  hasn't  got  the  linen  to  follow  suit  wi' 
mine,  I  can  tell  yon.  She'd  niver  the  taste,  not  if  she'd  spend 
the  money  Big  checks  and  live  things,  like  stags  and  foxes, 
all  her  table-hnen  is, -not  a  spot  nor  a  diamond  among  'em 
But  It  s  poor  work  dividing  one's  linen  before  one  dies,— I 
niver  thought  to  ha'  done  that,  Bessy,"  Mrs.  Pullet  con- 
tinued, shaking  her  head  and  looking  at  her  sister  TuUiver 
when  you  and  me  chose  the  double  diamont,  the  first  fla^ 
iver  we'd  spun,  and  the  Lord  knows  where  yours  is  gone  " 

"I'd  no  choice,  I'm  sure,  sister,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Tnlliver, 
accustomed  to  consider  herself  in  the  light  of  an  accused  per- 
son. "I'm  sure  it  was  no  wish  o'  mine,  iver,  as  I  should  lie 
awake  o'  nights  thinking  o'  my  best  bleached  linen  all  over 
the  country." 

"Take  a  peppermint,  Mrs.  Tulliver,"  said  uncle  PuUet, 
feeling  that  he  was  offering  a  cheap  and  wholesome  form  of 
comfort,  which  he  was  recommending  by  example 

"Oh,  but,  aunt  Pullet,"  said  Lucy,  "you've  so  much  beau- 
tiful linen.  And  suppose  you  had  had  daughters  1  Then  yon 
must  have  divided  it  when  they  were  married." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  as  I  won't  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet, 
for  now  Tom's  so  lucky,  it's  nothing  but  right  his  friends 
should  look  on  him  and  help  him.  There's  the  tablecloths  I 
bought  at  your  sale,  Bessy;  it  was  nothing  but  good' natur' 
o  me  to  buy  'em,  for  they've  been  lying  in  the  chest  ever 
since.  But  I'm  not  going  to  give  Maggie  any  more  o'  my 
Indy  muslin  and  things,  if  she's  to  go  into  service  agaiiL 
when  she  might  stay  and  keep  me  company,  and  do  my  sew- 
ing for  me,  if  she  wasn't  wanted  at  her  brother's." 


'rv\ 
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"Going  into  service  "  was  the  expression  by  which  the  Dod- 
«on  mmd  represented  to  itself  the  position  of  teacher  or  kov- 
erness;  and  Maggie's  return  to  that  menial  condition,  now 
circumstances  offered  her  more  eUgible  prospects,  was  likely 
to  be  a  sore  point  with  aU  her  relatives,  besides  Lucy.  Mag- 
gie in  her  crude  form,  with  her  hair  down  her  back,  and  alto- 
gether m  a  state  of  dubious  promise,  was  a  most  undesirable 

°T'  *  ,'""'™''^  ''^  '^^^^^^  °^  ^^«  at  """e  ornamental 
^d  useful.  The  subject  was  revived  in  aunt  and  uncle 
Glegg  8  presence,  over  the  tea  and  muffins 

"Hegh,  heghl"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  good-naturedly  patting 
Maggie  on  the  back,  "nonsense,  nonsense!     Don't  let  us  hear 

11!^^^/  ?''"*  '«^"'  ^"^p"-  '^^y-  y°^  """t  ta' 

picked  up  half-a-dozen  sweethearts  at  the  bazaar:  isn't  there 
one  of  'em  the  right  sort  of  article?    Come,  now?  " 

"Mr.  Glegg  »  said  his  wife,  with  that  shade  of  increased 
politeness  in  her  severity  which  she  always  put  on  with  her 
cnsper  fronts,  "you'U  excuse  me,  but  you're  far  too  light  for 
a  man  of  your  years.  It's  respect  and  duty  to  her  amits,  and 
the  rest  of  her  km  as  are  so  good  to  her,  should  have  kept  my 
niece  from  fixmg  about  going  away  again  without  consulting 
US)  not  sweethearts,  if  I'm  to  use  such  a  word,  though  it  wm 
never  heared  in  my  family."  -.  b  ■» 

"Why,  what  did  they  callus,  when  we  went  to  see  'em, 
^!n'..  '-^'if^^,  Pallet?  They  thought  us  sweet  enough 
then,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  winking  pleasantly;  while  Mr.  Pullet, 
at  the  suggestion  of  sweetness,  took  a  Uttle  mora  sugar. 

™f.^;  l^'"  "t^  ^"-  ^■'  ""  y°"'"  «f°^8  t°  be  undeU- 
oate,  let  me  know." 

•n'Jt^  *^T'  ^°^,  husband's  only  joking,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet; 
let  him  joke  while  he's  got  health  and  strength.     There's 

^m"J'/"^?°^''''  """'^  ^"^  "^1  °'  ""o  'We,  and 
couldn't  laugh  if  he  was  to  try." 

"I'U  trouble  you  for  the  muffineer,  then,  Mr.  Glegg,"  said 

n^'  ?■■'.,  V  """^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  interrupt  your  joking. 
Though  It's  other  people  must  see  the  joke  in  a  niece's  put- 
toig  a  slight  on  her  mother's  eldest  sister,  as  is  the  head  o' 
the  family ;  and  only  coming  in  and  out  on  short  visits,  all  the 
tune  she's  been  in  the  town,  and  then  settUng  to  go  away 
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without  my  knowledge,— as  I'd  laid  caps  out  on  purpose  for 
her  to  make  'em  up  for  me,— and  me  as  have  divided  my 

money  so  equal " 

"Sister,"  Mrs.  Tulliver  broke  in  anxiously,  "I'm  sure 
Maggie  never  thought  o'  going  away  without  staying  at  your 
house  as  weU  as  the  others.  Not  as  it's  my  wish  she  should 
go  away  at  all,  but  quite  oontrairy.  I'm  sure  I'm  innocent 
I  ve  said  over  and  over  again,  '  My  dear,  you've  no  call  to  go 
away.'  But  there's  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  Maggie'U  have 
before  she's  fixed  to  go;  she  can  stay  at  your  house  just  as 
well,  and  I'll  step  in  when  I  can,  and  so  will  Lucy." 

"Bessy,"  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  « if  you'd  exercise  a  little  more 
thought,  you  might  know  I  should  hardly  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  unpin  a  bed,  and  go  to  all  that  trouble  now,  just  at 
the  end  o'  the  time,  ,when  our  house  isn't  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  Mr.  Deane's.  She  can  come  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  go  back  the  last  at  night,  and  be 
th^kful  she's  got  a  good  aunt  so  close  to  her  to  come  and  sit 
with.     I  know  /should,  when  I  was  her  age." 

"La,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet,  "it  'ud  do  your  beds  good  to 
have  somebody  to  sleep  in  'em.  There's  that  striped  room 
smells  dreadful  mouldy,  and  the  glass  mildewed  like  anything 
I  m  sure  I  thought  I  should  be  struck  with  death  when  you 
took  me  in." 

"  Oh,  there  is  TomI "  exclaimed  Lucy,  clapping  her  hands. 
He  s  come  on  Sindbad,  as  I  told  him.     I  was  afraid  he  was 
not  going  to  keep  his  promise." 

Maggie  jumped  up  to  kiss  Tom  as  he  entered,  with  strong 
feeling,  at  this  first  meeting  since  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  the  MUl  had  been  opened  to  him;  and  she  kept  his  hand, 
leading  him  to  the  chair  by  her  side.  To  have  no  cloud  be- 
tween herself  and  Tom  was  still  a  perpetual  yearning  in  her, 
that  had  its  root  deeper  than  all  change.  He  smiled  at  her 
very  kindly  this  evening,  and  said,  "  Well,  Mag.iie,  how's 
aunt  Hobs?" 

..-li^""'*'  "°™®'  *"'"  ^^  ^^-  ^'*B8.  putting  out  his  hand. 

Why,  you're  such  a  big  man,  you  carry  all  before  you,  it 

seems.     You're  come  into  your  luck  a  good  deal  earlier  than 

us  old  folks  did ;  but  I  wish  you  joy,  I  wish  you  joy.     You'll 
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?™,*t!,^P.'''l°"i7°"°^''8*'°  """"^  ^y-  I'U  be  bound. 
You  won't  Btop  half-way  up  the  hUl. " 

"But  I  hope  he'U  bear  in  mind  as  it's  hia  mother's  family 

to  tel^Tff     ^M  f^^""-  ^''««-    "  "  •"«  '"'<J°'*  had  them 
to  take  after  he'd  ha'  been  poorly  off.     There  was  never  any 

S:*  wSs!!:!^'  ''°"""'«*"^-''  -  o-  f-ily,  Bor  dyinj 

«Ko,  nor  sudden  deaths,"  said  aunt  Pullet;   "allays  the 

feom  the  first.  And  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  todo,  sister 
Wegg,  but  1  mean  to  give  him  a  tablecloth  of  all  my  three 
biggest  sizes  but  one,  besides  sheets.  I  don't  say  what  more 
I  sh^  do  i  but  thati  shaU  do,  and  if  I  should  die  to-morrowf 
Mr.  PuUe^  you'll  bear  it  in  mind,-though  you'll  be  blunder- 
ing with  the  keys,  and  never  remember  as  that  on  the  third 
shelf  o  lie  left-hand  w  irdrobe,  behind  the  night-caps  with 
the  broad  ties,-not  the  narrow-frilled  nns,-is  the  key  o' 

^Ll'-''"v'°  m^  ^t"  ^"''  "^""^  ^^  ^oy  °'  the  Blue 
Closet  IS.  You'U  make  a  mistake,  and  I  shaU  niver  be  worthy 
to  know  it.     You've  a  memory  for  my  pills  and  drauehta 

the  keys.  This  gloomy  prospect  of  the  confusion  that  would 
ensue  on  her  decease  was  very  affecting  to  Mrs.  Pullet. 

You  carry  it  too  far,  Sophy,-that  looking  in  and  out," 
said  Mrs.  Glegg,  in  a  tone  of  some  disgust  at  this  folly.  «  Yon 
go  beyond  your  own  family.  There's  nobody  can  say  I  don't 
lock  upi  but  I  do  what's  reasonable,  and  no  more.  And  as 
for  the  hnen,  I  shall  look  out  what's  serviceable,  to  make  a 
present  of  to  my  nephey;  I've  got  cloth  as  has  never  been 
whitened,  better  worth  having  than  other  people's  fine  hol- 
land;  and  I  hope  he'll  lie  down  in  it  and  think  of  his  aunt  » 

Tom  thanked  Mr.  Glegg,  but  evaded  any  promise  to  medi- 
tate nighay  on  her  virtues;  and  Mrs.  Glegg  effected  a  diver- 
sion for  him  by  asking  about  Mr.  Deane's  intentions  concern- 
ing steam. 

Lucy  had  had  her  far-sighted  views  in  beggingTom  to  come 
on  Bmdbad.  It  appeared,  when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  that 
tne  man-servant  was  to  ride  the  horse,  and  cousin  Tom  was  to 
drive  home  his  mother  and  Lucy.     "  You  must  sit  by  yourself 
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aunty,"  sud  that  contriTing  young  lady,  "beoauao  I  must  sit 
by  Torn;  I've  a  great  deiJ  to  say  to  him." 

In  the  eagerness  of  her  affectionate  anxiety  for  Maireie 
Lucy  could  not  persuade  herself  to  defer  a  conversation  al^ut 
her  with  Tom,  who,  she  thought,  with  such  a  cup  of  joy  be- 
fore bua  as  this  rapid  fulfilment  of  his  wish  about  the  Mill 
must  become  pliant  and  flexible.  Her  nature  supplied  hei 
with  no  key  to  Tom's,  and  she  was  puzzled  as  well  as  pained 
to  notice  the  unpleasant  change  on  his  countenance  when  she 
gave  him  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  Philip  had  used 
his  influence  with  his  father.  She  had  counted  on  this  reve- 
lation as  a  peat  stroke  of  policy,  which  was  to  turn  Tom's 

,T  mT^  ^^"^'P  **  ™'=*'  »°^'  ^^^^  tJ^t.  Pn>ve  that  the 
elder  Wakem  was  ready  to  receive  Maggie  with  all  the  honors 
of  a  daughter-m-laT^.  Nothing  was  wanted,  then,  but  for 
dear  Tom,  who  always  had  that  pleasant  smUe  when  he  looked 
twT"'^  r^'  *°  *"™  <=<»npletely  round,  say  the  opposite  of 
what  he  had  always  said  before,  and  declare  that  he,  for  his 

S*lL,'""/f^*\**'^  "^^  '^^  *•""  "^^  grievances  should  be 
healed,  and  that  Maggie  should  have  Philip  with  aU  suitable 
despatch;  in  cousin  Lucy's  opinion  nothing  could  be  easier 

But  to  mmds  strongly  marked  by  the  positive  and  negative 
qualities  that  create  severity, -strength  of  will,  conscious  reo- 
tatade  of  purpose,  narrowness  of  imagination  and  intellect, 
great  power  of  self-control,  and  a  disposition  to  exert  control 
over  others,-pre]udices  come  as  the  natural  food  of  tenden- 
cies which  can  get  no  sustenance  out  of  that  complex,  frag- 
mentary, doubt-provoking  knowledge  which  we  caU  truth 
Let  a  prejudice  be  bequeathed,  carried  in  the  air,  adopted  by 
hearsay,  caught  in  through  the  eye,_however  it  may  come, 
these  mmds  wUl  give  it  a  habitation;  it  is  something  to  assert 
strongly  and  bravely,  something  to  flll  up  the  void  of  spon- 
taneous Ideas,  something  to  impose  on  others  with  the  author- 
ity of  conscious  right;  itisatonce  a  staff  and  a  baton.  Bverv 
prejudice  that  will  answer  these  purposes  is  self-evident,  (hxr 
<?oo^  upright  Tom  TuUiver's  mind  was  of  this  class:  his  in- 
ward criticism  of  his  father's  faults  did  not  prevent  him  from 
adopting  his  father's  prejudice;  it  was  a  prejudice  against  a 
man  of  lax  prmciple  and  lax  life,  and  it  was  a  meeti^-plt 
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for  aU  the  disappointed  feelings  of  family  and  personal  pride. 
Other  feelings  added  their  force  to  produce  T^'.  bitter  re 

notwUhstandrng  Lucy's  power  over  her  strong-willed  c^ust, 
she  got  nothing  but  a  cold  refusal  ever  to  sanction  suchamwl 

Z!'..  \  aT"^-  ""^^'^  """''^  ^°  ■"  "!'«  Uked,-she  had 
dedared  her  determination  to  be  independent.  For  Tom^ 
part,  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  duty  to  his  father's  mem- 

h7'  i  K'"'^'^.°"^y  *''*"°8'  "o^"  t°  «°°»>»t  to  any  rela- 
tion with  the  Wakems."  ' 

wJ  to^'fiff  *•"'*  ^""7  !""i.  f  «<"«d  by  her  zealous  mediation 
was  to  fiU  Tom's  mmd  with  the  expectation  that  Magifie's 

metamorphose  itself,  as  her  resolves  were  apt  to  do,  into  some^ 
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fc  less  than  a  week  Maggie  was  at  St.  Ogg's  again._out- 
wardly  in  much  the  same  position  as  when  her  visit  tSre  had 
just  begun.  It  was  easy  for  her  to  fill  her  mornings  apart 
from  Lucy  without  any  obvious  effort;  for  she  had  her  prom- 
«ed  visits  to  pay  to  her  aunt  Glegg,  and  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  give  her  mother  more  than  usual  of  her  companion- 

tV^^,  '^^  l\""^^''  T^^^^y  <^  there  were  preparationa 
to  be  bought  of  for  Tom's  housekeeping.  But  Lucy  would 
hear  of  no  pretext  for  her  remaining  away  in  the  evenings: 

else  what  shall  I  have  of  you?"  said  Lucy,  with  a  tearful 
pout  that  could  not  be  resisted.  And  Mr.  Stephen  Guest  had 
unaccountably  taken  to  dining  at  Mr.  Deane's  as  often  as  pos- 
Mble,  instead  of  avoiding  that,  as  he  used  to  do.  At  first  ho 
began  his  mornings  with  a  resolution  that  he  would  not  dine 
tfiere,  not  even  go  in  the  evening,  till  Maggie  was  away.  He 
had  even  devised  a  plan  of  starting  off  on  a  journey  in  thi. 
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•greeablB  June  weather;  the  headaches  which  he  had  con- 
stantly been  aUeging  as  a  ground  for  stupidity  and  sUence 
were  a  sufficient  ostensible  motive.  But  the  journey  was  not 
taken,  and  by  the  fourth  morning  no  distinct  resolution  wat. 
formed  about  the  evenings;  they  were  only  foreseen  as  times 
when  Maggie  would  still  be  present  for  a  little  whUe,— when 
one  more  touch,  one  more  glance,  might  be  snatched.  For 
why  not?  There  was  nothing  to  conceal  between  them;  they 
knew,  they  had  confessed  their  love,  and  they  had  renounced 
each  other;  they  were  going  to  part.  Honor  and  conscience 
were  going  to  divide  them;  Maggie,  with  that  appeal  from 
her  inmost  soul,  had  decided  it;  but  surely  they  might  oast  a 
lingering  look  at  each  other  across  the  gulf,  before  they  turned 
away  never  to  look  again  till  that  strange  light  had  forever 
faded  out  of  their  eyes. 

Maggie,  aU  this  time,  moved  about  with  a  quiesoenoe  and 
«ven  torpor  of  manner,  so  contrasted  with  her  usual  fitful 
brightness  and  ardor,  that  Lucy  would  have  had  to  seek  some 
other  cause  for  such  a  change,  if  she  had  not  been  convinced 
that  the  position  in  which  Maggie  stood  between  Philip  and 
her  brother,  and  the  prospect  of  her  self-imposed  wearisome 
banishment,  were  quite  enough  to  account  for  a  large  amount 
of  depression.  But  under  this  torpor  there  was  a  fierce  battle 
of  emotions,  such  as  Maggie  in  aU  her  life  of  struggle  had 
never  known  or  foreboded ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  the  worst 
evil  in  her  had  lain  in  ambush  till  now,  and  had  suddenly 
started  up  full-arm.  d.  with  hideous,  overpowering  strength! 
There  were  moments  in  which  a  cruel  selfishness  seemed  to 
be  getting  possession  of  her;  why  should  not  Lucy,  why 
should  not  Philip,  suffer?  She  had  had  to  suffer  through 
many  years  of  her  life;  and  who  had  reuonnced  anything  for 
her?  And  when  something  like  that  fulness  of  existence- 
love,  wealth,  ease,  refinement,  all  that  her  nature  craved— 
was  brought  within  her  reach,  why  was  she  to  forego  it,  that 
another  might  have  it,— another,  who  perhaps  needed  it  less? 
But  amidst  all  this  new  passionate  tumult  there  were  the  old 
voices  ma'dng  themselves  heard  with  rising  power,  till,  from 
time  to  time,  the  tumult  seemed  quelled.  Was  that  existence 
which  tempted  her  the  full  existence  she  dreamed?    Where 
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tiien,  would  b«  all  the  memories  of  early  striv.ug:  aU  the 
deep  pity  for  another',  pain,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  her 
through  years  of  afifection  and  hardship;   all  the  divine  pre- 
sentament  of  something  higher  than  mere  personal  enjoyment, 
which  had  made  the  saoredness  of  life?    She  might  as  weU 
hop*  to  enjoy  walking  by  maiming  her  feet,  as  hope  to  enjoy 
an  existence  m  which  she  set  out  by  maiming  the  faith  and 
sympathy  that  were  the  best  organs  of  her  soul.    And  then. 
If  pain  were  so  hard  to  her,  what  was  it  to  others?    "Ah 
GodI  preserre  me  from  inflicting-give  me  strength  to  beai 
It.       How  had  she  sunk  into  this  struggle  with  a  temptation 
ttat  she  would  once  have  thought  herself  as  secure  from  as 
from  deliberate  crime?     When  was  that  first  hateful  moment 
m  which  she  had  been  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  clashed  with 
her  trua,  affection,  and  gratitude,  and  had  not  shaken  it  from 
her  with  horror,  as  if  it  had  been  a  loathsome  thing?    And 
yet,   since  this  strange,   sweet,  subduing  influence  did  not, 
should  not,  conquer  her,— since  it  was  to  remain  simply  her 
own  sufEering,_her  mind  was  meeting    Stephen's  in  that 
thought  of  his,  that  they  might  still  snatch  moments  of  mute 
wnfession  before  the  parting  came.     For  was  not  he  suffering 
too?    She  saw  it  daUy-saw  it  in  the  sickened  look  of  fatigue 
with  which,  as  soon  as  he  was  not  compelled  to  exert  himself. 
he  relapsed  into  indifference  toward  everything  but  the  possi- 
bility of  watching  her.     Could  she  refuse  sometimes  to  answer 
that  beseeching  look  which  she  felt  to  be  following  her  like  a 
low  murmur  of  love  and  pain?    She  refused  it  less  and  less, 
till  at  last  the  evening  for  them  both  was  sometimes  made  of 
a  moment's  mutual  gaze;  they  thought  of  it  till  it  came,  and 
when  It  had  come,  they  thought  of  nothing  else.     One  other 
tning  Stephen  seemed  now  and  then  to  care  for,  and  that  was 
to  sing;   it  was  a  way  of  speaking  to  Maggie.     Perhaps  he 
was  not  distinctly  conscious  that  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  a 
secret  longing-running  counter  to  all  his  self-confessed  re- 
solves-to  deepen  the  hold  he  had  on  her.     Watch  your  own 
speech,  and  notice  how  it  is  guided  by  your  less  conscious 
purposes,   and   you  wiU   understand    that    conh-adiotion  in 
otephen. 

Philip  Wakem  was  a  less  frequent  visitor,  but  he  came 
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ocoa»u)n»Uy  In  the  evening,  and  it  happened  that  he  wa«  there 
when  Lucy  said,  as  they  lat  out  on  the  lawn,  near  aunaet,— 

"Now  Maggie's  tale  of  visita  to  aunt  Olegg  u  completed,  I 
wean  that  we  ahaU  go  out  boating  eveiy  day  until  she  goes 
She  has  not  had  half  enough  boating  because  of  these  tiresome 
visits,  and  she  likes  it  better  than  anything.     Don't  you 
Haggle?"  '     ' 

"Better  than  any  sort  of  locomotion,  I  hope  you  mean," 
said  PhUip,  smiling  at  Maggie,  who  was  loUing  backward  in 
a  low  garden-chair;  "else  she  will  be  seUing  her  soul  to  that 
ghosUy  boatman  who  haunts  the  Floss,  only  for  the  sake  of 
being  drifted  in  a  boat  forever." 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  her  boatman?  "  said  Lucy.  "  Be- 
cause, if  you  would,  you  can  come  with  us  and  take  an  oar 
If  the  Floss  were  but  a  quiet  lake  instead  of  a  river,  we 
should  be  independent  of  any  gentleman,  for  Maggie  can  row 
splendidly.  As  it  is,  we  are  reduced  to  ask  services  of  knights 
and  squires,  who  do  not  seem  to  offer  them  with  great  alacrity. " 
She  looked  playful  reproach  at  Stephen,  who  was  saunter- 
ing up  and  down,  and  was  just  singing  in  pianissimo  falsetto,— 

"  Tin  thtitt  tint  from  tlK  nul  dotli  ilM 
Luji  aik  a  drink  dlTlne." 

He  took  no  notice,  but  still  kept  aloof;  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently during  Philip's  recent  visits. 

"  You  don't  seem  inclined  for  boating,"  said  Lncy,  when  he 
came  to  sit  down  by  her  on  the  bench.  "  Doesn't  rowing  suit 
you  now?" 

u^ " °^  T.n'**  *  '"*®  P"*^  "*  *  '"**'"  ^^  8"^  »l™08t  irrita- 
bly.    "  1 11  come  when  you  have  no  one  else." 

Lucy  colored,  fearing  that  Philip  would  be  hurt ;  it  was  quite 
a  new  thmg  for  Stephen  to  speak  in  that  way;  but  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  well  of  late.  Philip  colored  too,  but  less  from 
a  fedmg  of  personal  offence  than  from  a  vague  suspicion  that 
Stephen's  moodmess  had  some  relation  to  Maggie,  who  had 
started  up  from  her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  had  walked  toward 
the  hedge  of  laurels  to  look  at  the  descending  sunlight  on  the 
river. 

"As  Miss  Deane  didn't  know  she  was  excluding  others  by 
invitmg  me, "  said  Philip,  "  I  am  bound  to  resign. " 
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who^1^°':e:oterhtr/'''r''''"""''^''"-i'»  Stephen. 
ruden«r  '~°je"1  h'm/elf,  and  was  rather  ashamed  of  hii 

teyoTphil     Bult     "'.S""^.^'''"''  "^-""^  't  would 

Maggie  «t  apart  Sr^Ut^^CTe' J^'^  "T'^i 
done  the  same  thin/befoJe     hnt^.v"^     "^  ""'»'  ^^  ^"^  °^*^ 
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that  we  f«el  to  be  hallowed.  But  at  lait  the  beard  the  word 
"deareat"  uttered  in  the  loftest  tone  of  pained  entreaty,  like 
that  of  a  patient  who  asks  for  something  that  ought  to  bare 
lieen  given  without  asking.  She  had  never  heard  that  word 
since  the  momenta  in  the  lane  at  fiasset,  when  it  had  come 
from  Stephen  again  and  again,  almost  as  involuntarily  as  if 
it  had  been  an  inarticulate  cry.  Philip  could  bear  no  word, 
but  he  had  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  piano,  and  could 
see  Maggie  start  and  blush,  raise  her  eyes  an  instant  toward 
Stephen's  face,  but  immediately  look  apprehensively  toward 
himself.  It  was  not  evident  to  her  that  Philip  had  observed 
her  i  but  a  pang  of  shame,  under  the  sense  of  this  oonoealment, 
made  her  move  from  her  chair  and  walk  to  her  mother's  side 
to  watoh  the  game  at  cribbage. 

Philip  went  home  soon  after  in  a  state  of  hideous  doubt 
mingled  with  wretohM  certainty.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
now  to  resist  the  conviction  that  there  was  some  mutual  con- 
sciousness between  Stephen  and  Maggie;  and  for  half  the 
night  his  irritable,  susceptible  nerves  were  pressed  upon  almost 
to  frenzy  by  that  one  wretched  fact;  he  could  attempt  no  ex- 
planation tliat  would  reconcile  it  with  her  words  and  actions. 
When,  at  laat,  the  need  for  belief  in  Maggie  rose  to  its  habit- 
ual predominance,  he  was  not  long  in  imagining  the  truth, — 
she  was  struggling,  she  was  banishing  herself;  this  was  the 
clue  to  all  he  had  seen  since  his  return.  But  athwart  that  be- 
lief there  came  other  possibilities  that  would  not  be  driven 
out  of  sight.  His  imagination  wrought  out  the  whole  story: 
Stephen  was  madly  in  love  with  her;  he  must  have  told  her 
so;  she  had  rejected  him,  and  was  hurrying  away.  But 
would  he  give  her  up,  knowing— Philip  felt  the  fact  with 
heart-crushing  despair — that  she  was  made  half  helpless  by 
her  feeling  toward  him? 

When  the  morning  came,  Philip  was  too  ill  to  think  of  keep- 
ing his  engagement  to  go  in  the  boat.  In  his  present  agita- 
tion he  could  decide  on  nothing ;  he  could  only  alternate  be- 
tween contradictory  intentions.  First,  he  thought  he  mu3t 
ha\e  an  interview  with  Maggie,  and  entreat  her  to  confide  in 
him;  then,  again,  he  distrusted  his  own  interference,  HriI 
he  not  been  thrusting  himself  on  Maggie  all  along?    She  had 
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for  h.r.  wd  not  from  egoistic  i^Sn     S^  wT  "  k '^ 
?!i    1.  I       ^•?"  '"""^  "d  fiU  •>«  place? 

ofS^S!n'"fn°°*^™''*>°^J"'*^8-     »''«  ''W  "J^-ost  glad 

ing  witft  half-gad,  affectionate  pleasure  of  the  surorise  Philin 
would  We  m  finding  that  he  was  to  be  with  h  r  Ze  when 

cem^lynot  PhUip's,  the  door  opened,  and  Stephen  Gu^ 
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In  the  fint  mom«nt  they  were  both  too  muoh  agitated  to 
■peek;  for  Stephen  had  learned  from  the  lerrant  that  the 
others  were  gone  out.  iVaggie  had  started  up  and  lat  down 
again,  with  her  heart  beating  violently  j  and  Stephen,  throw- 
ing down  his  oap  and  gloves,  came  aud  sat  by  her  in  silence. 
She  thought  Philip  would  be  coming  soon ;  and  with  great  erfort 
—for  she  trembled  visibly— she  rose  to  go  to  a  distant  ohair. 

"  He  is  not  coming,"  said  Stephen,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  am 
going  in  the  boat." 

"Oh,  we  can't  go,"  said  Maggie,  sinking  into  her  chair 
again.  "  Lucy  did  not  expect — she  would  be  hurt.  Why  is 
not  Philip  come?  " 

"  He  is  not  well;  he  asked  me  to  come  instead." 

"Lucy  is  gone  to  Lindnm,"  said  Maggie,  taking  off  her 
bonnet  with  hurried,  trembling  fingers.     "  We  must  not  go. " 

"Very  well,"  said  Stephen,  dreamily,  looking  at  her,  as  he 
rested  his  arm  on  the  baok  of  his  chair.  "Then  we'll  stay 
here." 

He  was  looking  into  her  deep,  deep  eyes,  far  off  and  mys- 
terious as  the  starlit  blackness,  aL  i  yet  very  near,  and  timidly 
loving.  Maggie  sat  perfectly  still— perhaps  for  moments, 
perhaps  for  minutee— untU  the  helpless  tremb'ing  had  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  warm  glow  on  her  cheek. 

"  The  man  is  waiting;  he  has  taken  the  cushions,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  go  and  tell  him?  " 

"  What  shall  I  tell  him?  "  said  Stephen,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
He  was  looking  at  the  lips  now. 

Maggie  made  no  answer. 

"Let  us  go,"  Stephen  murmured  entreatingly,  rising,  «nd 
taking  her  hand  to  raise  her  too.  "  We  shall  not  be  long 
together." 

And  they  went.  Maggi-  'elt  that  she  was  being  led  down 
the  garden  among  the  roses,  being  helped  with  firm,  tender 
care  into  the  boat,  having  the  cushion  and  cloak  arranged  for 
her  feet,  and  her  parasol  opened  for  her  (T.liich  she  had  for- 
gotten), all  by  this  stronger  presence  that  seemed  to  bear  her 
along  without  any  act  of  her  own  will,  like  the  added  self 
which  comes  with  the  sudden  exalting  influence  of  a  strong 
tonio,  and  she  felt  nothing  else.     Memory  was  excluded. 
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^of  "'^^'y-^B,  unwearied  d.y,  the  delioioua  rhythmic 

tZLdlT"     ;  .^8""°'*7  «ong  of  .  p«,i„g  bird  heard 

Xn?^K'  "''","•"  ""'y  ""•  overflowing  of  brimful 

S^tLlfH"'7"''°i'"'^u'  *"  »  """"'"^  con.cilu.nrTh. 
wa.  mmgled  into  one  by  that  grave,  untiring  gaze  which  need 

the  fir.t  h«ir?    Some  low,  .ubdued,  languid  exclamation  of 

r  L?'  T^'f*  ~"'''-  '»°«>»  have  been  but  a^  inlet  t^ 
1  whl  r**  ""■"*'*  '''^  """  •^'°"«  '»  "-"t  enchanUdLI 
the  future  that  lay  outaide  the  haze.  Maggie  was  onWdin^v 
con«,iou.  of  the  bank.,  a.  they  paaaed  them  aTd  dweh  ith 

Se°3t°?  ""J'k'  ""r"  ''"  l-o'the're  werer  erl^'S 
-T  ^      ^w"  *^*^  ""''•^  Luckreth,  where  they  alwav. 
rtoppM  and  left  the  b<»t     At  all  time,  ^he  wa.  «,^liabTeT 
fltoof  abwnce,  that  .he  wa.  likely  enough  to  l.<-.  h«  wlv 
mark,  pan  unnoticed.  8     «  i      aoi  way- 

idlv"'/*  ^.  Stephen,  who  had  been  rowing  more  and  mor. 

«k  JT  ~*:'  '"''^  '^•"'°  '^''  «"''  fol'^'^i  hi.  arm.,  .^d 
looked  down  on  the  water  a.  if  watching  the  pace  at  4hioh 
tt.  boat  glided  without  his  help.  ThU  fudden^^  ^l 
Maggje.  She  looked  ac  the  far-.tretching  field.,  at  TeS 
clo«  by,  and  felt  that  they  were  entirely  .trangi  to  her  A 
temblo  alarm  took  powession  of  her. 

Ae  exoUimed^  looking  back  to  see  if  the  place  were  ou"  of 

Witt  a  look  of  distressed  questioning  at  Stephen  ^^ 

He  went  on  watching  the  water,  and  reid,  in  a  .tran» 

dreamy,  absent  tone,  "  Yes,  a  long  way."  ^' 

"Oh.  what  shall  I  do?  "  cried  Maggie,  in  any  agony.     «  We 

"^.""f  g^tj-^-^e  for  hours,  and  Luey.-O  G^hefp  mc"^ 
She  clasped  her  hand,  and  broke  into  a  sob,  like  a  fright 
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ened  child;  she  thought  of  nothing  but  of  meeting  Lucy,  and 
seeing  her  look  of  pained  surprise  and  doubt,  perhaps  of  just 
upbraiding. 

Stephen  moved  and  sat  near  her,  and  gently  drew  down  the 
clasped  hands. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  tone  of  slow  decision,  "let  us 
never  go  home  again,  till  no  one- can  part  us,— till  we  are 
married." 

The  unasual  tone,  the  startling  words,  arrested  Maggie's 
sob,  and  she  sat  quite  stiU,  wondering;  as  if  Stephen  might 
have  seen  some  possibilities  that  would  alter  everything,  and 
annul  the  wretched  facts. 

"  See,  Maggie,  how  everything  has  come  without  our  seek- 
ing,—in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  We  never  thought  of  being 
alone  together  again ;  it  has  all  been  done  by  others.  See  how 
tiie  tide  is  carrying  us  out,  away  from  all  those  unnatural 
bonds  that  we  have  been  trying  to  make  faster  round  us,  and 
trying  in  vain.  It  will  carry  us  on  to  Torby,  and  we  can  land 
there,  and  get  same  carriage,  and  hurry  on  to  York  and  then 
to  Scotland,- and  never  pause  a  moment  till  we  are  bound  to 
each  other,  so  that  only  death  can  part  us.  It  is  the  only 
right  thing,  dearest;  it  is  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  this 
wretched  entanglement.  Everything  has  concurred  to  point 
it  out  to  us.  We  have  contrived  nothing,  we  have  thought  of 
nothing  ourselves." 

Stephen  spoke  with  deep,  earnest  pleading.  Maggie  lis- 
tened, passing  from  her  startled  wonderment  to  the  yearning 
after  that  belief  that  the  tide  was  doing  it  all,  that  she  might 
glide  along  with  the  swift,  sUent  stream,  and  not  struggle  any 
more.  But  across  that  stealing  influence  came  the  terrible 
shadow  of  past;  thoughts;  and  the  sudden  horror  lest  now,  at 
last,  the  moment  of  fatal  intoxication  was  close  upon  her, 
called  up  feelings  of  angry  resistance  toward  Stephen. 

"  Let  me  go! "  she  said,  in  an  agitated  tone,  flashing  an  in- 
dignant look  at  him,  and  trying  to  get  her  hands  free.  "  You 
have  wanted  to  deprive  me  of  any  choice.  You  knew  we  were 
come  too  far ;  you  have  dared  to  take  advantage  of  my  thought- 
lessness. It  is  unmanly  to  bring  me  into  such  a  position." 
StUDg  by  this  reproach,  he  released  her  hands,  moved  back 
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to  his  former  place,  and  folded  his  arms,  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion at  the  diffloulty  Maggie's  words  had  made  present  to  Wm. 
If  she  would  not  consent  to  go  on,  he  must  curse  himself  for 
the  embarrassment  he  had  led  her  into.  But  the  reproach  was 
aie  unendurable  thing;  the  one  thing  worse  than  pMting  with 
her  was  hat  she  should  feel  he  had  acted  unwoithily  toward 
bei.    At  last  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  rage  — 

"I  didn't  notice  that  we  had  passed  Luckreth  till  we  had 
got  to  the  next  village;  and  then  it  came  into  my  mind  that 
we  wouldgo  on.  I  can't  justify  it;  I  ought  to  have  told  you. 
Itis  enough  to  make  you  hate  me,  since  you  don't  love  me 
well  enough  to  make  everything  else  indifferent  to  you,  as  I 
PJZ  T  ^'"^i^^^P  t^"  •»/*  "^d  t'y  to  get  you  out  here? 

i  ,f^   r^  *^*  ^  T^  °"^'  "^^  *'"'*  y°^  ^^  ^o;  and  you 
aWl  be  clear  of  me  forever.     No  one  can  blame  you,  because 

i.  nave  behaved  unpardonably  to  you." 

Maggie  was  paralyzed;  it  was  easier  to  resist  Stephen's 
pleading  than  this  picture  he  had  called  up  of  himself  suffer- 
ing while  she  was  vindicated ;  easier  even  to  turn  away  from 
^s  look  of  tenderness  than  from  this  look  of  angry  misery 
ttat  seemed  to  place  her  in  selfish  ic  ation  from  him.  He 
had  called  up  a  state  of  feeling  in  which  the  reasons  which 
hadactedon  her  conscience  seemed  to  be  transmitted  into  mere 
fntT^  The  indignant  fire  in  her  ej  ■.  was  quenched, 
and  she  be^  to  look  at  him  with  timid  distress.  She  had 
reproached  him  for  being  hurried  into  irrevocable  trespass  _ 
she,  who  had  been  so  weak  herself. 

.1^'  ^  ^  «^°'^?°''  f««l  ^I'at  happened  to  you-just  the 
same,  she  said  with  reproach  of  another  kind, -the  reproach 
of  love,  asking  for  more  trust.  This  yielding  to  the  idea  of 
Stephen  s  suffering  was  more  fatal  than  the  other  yieldinK 
because  it  was  less  distinguishable  from  that  sense  of  othera' 
clamis  which  was  the  moral  basis  of  her  resistance. 

He  felt  all  the  relenting  in  her  look  and  tone;  it  was  heaven 
opening  again.  He  moved  to  her  side,  and  took  her  hand 
kaning  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  the  boat,  and  saying  nothing 
He  dreadedtoutter another  word,  he  dreaded  to  make  another 
movement,  that  might  provoke  another  reproach  or  denial 
from  her.     Life  hung  on  her  consent;  everything  eke  waa 
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hopehaa,  confused,  sickening  misery.  They  glided  along  in 
this  way,  both  resting  in  that  silence  as  in  a  haven,  both 
dreading  lest  their  feelings  should  be  divided  again,_till  they 
became  aware  that  the  clouds  had  gathered,  and  that  the 
slightest  perceptible  freshening  of  the  breeze  was  growing  and 
growing,  so  that  the  whole  character  of  the  e      was  altered 

"You  will  be  chill,  Maggie,  in  this  thin  ..ress.     Let  me 
^Mesf"  °'*'  ^"""^  slioulders.     Get  up  an  instant, 

Maggie  obeyed;  there  was  an  unspeakable  charm  in  being 
told  what  to  do,  and  having  every  r.ing  decided  for  her.  She  sat 
down  agam  covered  with  the  cloak,  and  Stephen  took  to  his  oars 
ag^,  making  haste  j  for  they  must  try  to  get  to  Torby  as  fast 
as  they  could.  Maggie  was  hardly  conscious  of  having  said 
or  done  anything  decisive.  All  yielding  is  attended  with  a 
less  vivid  consciousness  than  resistance;  it  is  the  partial  sleep 
of  thought;  It  is  the  submergence  of  our  own  personality  bv 
anotiier.  Every  influence  tended  to  lull  her  into  acquiescence. 
Ihat  dreamy  gliding  in  the  boat  which  had  lasted  for  four 
hours,  and  had  brought  some  weariness  and  exhaustion;  the 
recoU  of  her  fatigued  sensations  from  the  impracticable  diffi- 
culty of  getting  out  of  the  boat  at  this  unknown  distance  from 
home,  and  walking  for  long  miles, -aU  helped  to  bring  her 
into  more  complete  subjection  to  that  strong,  mysterious  charm 
which  made  a  last  parting  from  Stephen  seem  the  death  of  all 
joy,  and  made  the  thought  of  wounding  him  like  the  first 
touch  of  the  torturing  iron  before  which  resolution  shrank. 
And  then  there  was  the  present  happiness  of  being  with  him. 
which  was  enough  to  absorb  aU  her  languid  energy. 

Presently  Stephen  observed  a  vessel  coming  after  them 
Several  vessels,  among  them  the  steamer  to  Mudport,  had 
passed  them  with  the  early  tide,  but  for  the  last  hour  they  had 
seen  none.  He  looked  more  and  more  eagerly  at  this  vessel, 
as  If  a  new  thought  had  come  into  his  mind  along  with  it,  and 
then  he  looked  at  Magpie  hesitatingly. 

"Maggie,  dearest,"  Le  said  at  last,  "if  this  vessel  should  be 
going  to  Mudport,  or  to  any  convenient  place  on  the  coast 
northward,  it  would  be  our  best  plan  to  get  them  to  take  us 
on  board.     You  are  fatigued,  and  it  may  soon  rain;  it  may  be 
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a  wretched  business,  getting  to  Torby  in  this  boat.  It's  only 
a  trading  vessel,  but  I  dare  say  you  can  be  made  tolerably  com- 
fortable. We'll  take  the  cushions  out  of  the  boat.  It  is  really 
our  best  plan.  They'll  be  glad  enough  to  take  us.  I've  got 
plenty  of  money  about  me.     I  can  pay  them  well." 

Maggie's  heart  began  to  beat  with  reawakened  alarm  at  this 
new  proposition;  but  she  was  silent,— one  course  seemed  as 
difficult  aa  another. 

Stephen  hailed  the  vessel.  It  was  a  Dutch  vessel  going  to 
Mudport,  the  English  mate  informed  him,  and,  if  this  wind 
held,  would  br    here  in  less  than  two  days. 

"We  had  got  out  too  far  with  our  boat,"  said  Stephen. 
"I  was  trying  to  make  for  Torby.  But  I'm  afraid  of  the 
weather;  and  this  lady— my  wife— will  be  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  hunger.  Take  us  on  board— wUl  you?— and  haul 
up  the  boat.     I'll  pay  you  well." 

Maggie,  now  really  faint  and  trembling  with  fear,  was 
taken  on  board,  making  an  interesting  object  of  contempla- 
tion to  admiring  Dutchmen.  The  mate  feared  the  lady  would 
have  a  poor  time  of  it  on  board,  for  they  had  no  accommoda- 
tion for  such  entirely  unlooked-for  passengers,— no  private 
cabin  larger  than  an  old-fashioned  church-pew.  But  at  lei  ■'; 
they  had  Dutch  cleanliness,  which  makes  all  other  inconveni- 
ences tolerable;  and  the  boat  cushions  were  spread  into  a 
couch  for  Maggie  on  the  poop  with  aU  alacrity.  But  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  deck  leaning  on  Stephen— being  upheld  by 
his  strength— was  the  first  change  that  she  needed;  then  came 
food,  and  then  quiet  reclining  on  the  cushions,  with  the  sense 
that  no  new  resolution  could  be  taken  that  day.  Everything 
must  wait  till  to-morrow.  Stephen  sat  beside  her  with  her 
hand,  in  his ;  they  could  only  speak  to  aach  other  in  low  tones ; 
only  look  at  each  other  now  and  ther.,  for  it  would  take  a  long 
while  to  dull  the  curiosity  of  the  five  men  on  board,  and  re- 
duce these  handsome  young  strangers  to  that  minor  degree  of 
interest  which  belongs,  in  a  sailor's  regard,  to  aU  objects 
nearer  than  the  horizon.  But  Stephen  was  triumphantly 
happy.  Every  other  thought  or  care  was  thrown  into  un- 
marked perspective  by  the  certainty  that  Maggie  must  be  his. 
The  leap  had  been  taken  now;  he  had  been  tortured  by  scru- 
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PK  he  had  fought  fiercely  with  overmastemit  inclination 
he  had  heeitatedi  but  repentance  wa.  impoS  K^ 
mured  forth  in  fragmentary  sentences  hisCpin^s  U.2' 

Xv»  ttr  "^  "^  •"""'  *^'  their1Se"S,g:ii 
M  neaven,  that  her  presence  with  him  would  frive  rantnre  tl 

a n^w.,-  '""^^  °°  ^^'^^  ^^  l'"n  e«ept  as  it  was  herf 
Such  things   uttered  in  low,   broken  tones  by  the  one  vo^ 

f^eble^fff^f  "*'""'  "^^  ^''""'*  y°"»8  P-"""".  Have  onH 
Stoor  m17°!  «^P''"«"'=«'i  •"ind3  at  a  distance  from  them 
10  poor  Maggie  they  were  very  near;  they  were  like  n«.ta^ 
hew  close  to  thirsty  lips,  there  was,' there  X  t^tZl 
hfe  for  mortals  here.below  which  was  not  hard  and  chill -i^ 
which  affection  would  no  longer  be  self-sacrifice.     Stephen^ 

IZZTT'^.'"'^'  *^«^''''°"  °f  """l'  «»  We  more  Ml, 
present  to  her  than  it  had  eyer  been  before,  and  the  yWon 

Bun  gleams  which  broke  out  on  the  waters  as  the  evenins  ao- 
proaohed,  and  mingled  with  the  visionary  sunliSt  of  pr^ii*^ 
^r.t"V  '^v'""?'  *•■«  ^^  «"'*  Pressed\ers,^d  £ 
;re,rsSbrefo"r^  "^•'-*^-  looked at'her'wS 
There  was  to  be  no  rain,  after  all;  the  clouds  rolled  off  to 

?ur.I«fr  TS  ""^^«  ^^^  8™"*  P'"P'«  ^""^Part  and  long 
purple  isles  of  that  wondrous  land  which  reveal  itself  to  uf 
when  the  sun  goes  down,-the  laud  that  the  even!  st^ 

was  better  than  going  below;  and  she  was  covered  with  the 

when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  brought  on  a  drowsy  longing  fo 

S  flush  S"  tf '  '";"  'r  '^^  ^«^'^'  ^"'"'-g  ''t  *^«  f^t 
dying  flush  m  the  west,  where  the  one  golden  lamp  was  get- 
tang  brighter  and  brighter.  Then  she  Wked  up  at  Stephen 
who  was  still  seated  by  her,  hanging  over  hor  as  he  leanffi 
arm  against  the  vessel's  side.  Behind  all  the  deS  v^ 
Bions  of  these  last  hours,  which  had  fi.„»od  over  her  S  a  Jf t 
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■tream,  and  made  her  entirely  passive,  there  was  the  dim 
consciousness  that  the  condition  was  a  transient  one,  and  that 
the  morrow  must  bring  back  the  old  life  of  struggle ;  that  there 
were  thoughts  which  would  presently  avenge  themselves  for 
this  oblivion.  But  now  nothing  was  distinct  to  her;  she  was 
being  lulled  to  sleep  with  that  soft  stream  still  flowing  over 
her,  with  those  delicious  visions  melting  and  fading  like  th» 
wondrous  aerial  land  of  the  west. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


When  Maggie  was  gone  to  sleep,  Stephen,  weary  too  with 
his  unaccustomed  amount  of  rowing,  and  with  the  intense  in- 
ward life  of  the  last  twelve  hours,  but  too  restless  to  sleep, 
walked  and  lounged  about  the  deck  with  his  cigar  far  on  into 
midnight,  not  seeing  the  dark  water,  hardly  conscious  there 
were  stars,  living  only  in  the  near  and  distant  future.  At  last 
fatigue  conquered  restlessness,  and  he  rolled  himself  up  in  a 
piece  of  tarpaulin  on  the  deck  near  Maggie's  feet. 

She  had  fallen  asleep  before  nine,  and  had  been  sleeping  for 
sii  hours  before  the  faintest  hint  of  a  midsummer  daybreak 
was  discernible.  She  awoke  from  that  vivid  dreaming  which 
makes  the  margin  of  our  deeper  rest.  She  was  in  a  boat  on 
the  wide  water  with  Stepher,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
something  like  a  star  appeared,  that  grew  and  grew  till  they 
saw  it  was  the  Virgin  seated  in  St.  Ogg's  boat,  and  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  saw  the  Virgin  was  Lucy  and  the 
boatman  was  Philip, — no,  not  Philip,  but  her  brother,  who 
rowed  past  without  looking  at  her;  and  she  rose  to  stretch  out 
her  arms  and  call  to  him,  and  their  own  boat  turned  over  with 
the  movement,  and  they  began  to  sink,  till  with  one  spasm  of 
dread  she  seemed  to  awake,  and  find  she  was  a  child  again  in 
the  parlor  at  evening  twilight,  and  Tom  was  not  really  angry. 
From  the  soothed  sense  of  that  false  waking  she  passed  to  the 
real  waking, — lo  the  plash  of  ,/ater  against  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  deck,  and  the  awful  starlit  sky. 
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There  was  a  moment  of  utter  bewilderment  before  her  mind 
oould  get  disentangled  from  the  confused  web  of  dreams-  but 
aoon  the  whole  terrible  truth  urged  itself  upon  her.     Stephen 
was  not  by  her  now;  she  was  alone  with  her  own  memory  and 
her  own  dread.     The  irrevocable  wrong  that  must  blot  her  life 
had  been  committed;  she  had  brought  sorrow  into  the  liyes  of 
other8,_into  the  lives  that  were  knit  up  with  hers  by  trust 
and  love.     The  feeling  of  a  few  short  weeks  had  hurried  her 
uito  the  sins  her  nature  had  most  recoiled  from.-breach  of 
faith  and  cruel  selfishness;   she  had  rent  the  ties  that  had 
given  meaning  to  duty,  and  had  made  herself  an  outlawed 
«oul,  with  no  guide  but  the  wayward  choice  of  her  own  pas- 
won.     And  where  would  that  lead  her?     Where  had  it  l»d 
her  now?     She  had  said  she  would  rather  die  than  fall  into 
that  temptetaon.     She  felt  it  now,_now  that  the  consequences 
of  such  a  fall  had  come  before  the  outward  act  was  completed 
There  was  at  least  this  fruit  from  all  her  years  of  striving 
^fter  the  highest  and  hest,-that  her  soul,  though  betrayed 
beguiled,    ensnared,    could  never  deliberately  consent  tea 
choice  of  the  lower.     And  a  choice  of  what?    O  God  I  not  a 
choice  of  ]oy,  but  of  conscious  cruelty  and  hardness ;  for  could 
she  ever  cease  to  see  before  her  Lucy  and  Philip,  with  their 
murdered  trust  and  hopes?    Her  life  with  Stephen  could  have 
no  sacredness;  she  must  forever  sink  and  wander  vaguely 
driven  by  uncertain  impulse;  for  she  had  let  go  the  due  of 
^t:r^    clue  which  once  in  the  far-off  years  her  young 
need  had  clutched  so  strongly.     She  had  renounced  Jl  de- 
lighta  then,  before  she  knew  them,  before  they  had  come 
within  her  reach.     PhUip  had  been  right  when  he  told  her 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  renunciation;   she  had  thought  it 
was  quiet  ecstasy;  she  saw  it  face  to  face  now,-that  sad,  pa- 
tient, lovmg  strength  which  holds  the  clue  of  life,-and  saw 
that  the  thorns  were  forever  pressing  on  its  brow.     The  yes- 
terday  which  could  never  be  re-oked,_if  she   could  have 
changed  it  now  for  any  length  of      „ard  silent  endurance,  she 
would  have  bowed  beneath  that  cross  with  a  sense  of  rest. 
Daybreak  came  and  the  reddening  eastern  light,  while  her 

I'C\     V  f  ^""P'°»  ^"  ^  *^''  ^"y'  "'^  «>'''  tightening 
clutch  which  comes  in  the  last  moments  of  possible  rescue 
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She  could  see  Stephen  now  lying  on  the  deck  still  fast  asleep, 
and  with  the  sight  of  him  there  came  a  wave  of  anguish  that 
found  its  way  in  a  long-suppressed  sob.  Ths  worst  bitterness 
of  parting — the  thought  that  urged  the  sharpest  inward  cry 
for  help — was  the  pain  it  must  give  to  him.  But  surmount- 
ing everything  was  the  horror  at  her  own  possible  failure,  the 
dread  lest  her  conscience  should  be  benumbed  again,  and  not 
rise  to  energy  till  it  was  too  late.  Too  late!  it  was  too  late 
already  not  to  have  caused  miseiy  j  too  late  for  everything, 

perhaps,  but  to  r  .sh  away  from  the  last  act  of  base -less, th» 

tasting  of  joys  that  were  wrung  from  crushed  hearts. 

The  sun  was  rising  now,  and  Maggie  started  up  with  the 
sense  that  a  day  of  resistance  was  beginning  for  her.  Her 
eyelashes  were  still  wet  with  tears,  as,  with  her  shawl  over 
her  head,  she  sat  looking  at  the  slowly  rounding  sun.  Some- 
thing roused  Stephen  too,  and  getting  up  from  his  hard  bed, 
he  came  to  sit  beside  her.  The  sharp  instinct  of  anxious  Ic  » 
saw  something  to  give  him  alarm  in  the  very  first  glance.  He 
had  a  hovering  dread  of  some  resistance  in  Maggie's  nature 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  overcome.  He  had  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  had  robbed  her  of  perfect  freedom  yes- 
terday; there  was  too  much  native  honor  in  him,  for  him  not 
to  feel  that,  if  her  will  should  recoil,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  odious,  and  she  would  have  a  right  to  reproach  him. 

But  Maggie  did  not  feel  that  right;  she  was  too  conscious 
of  fatal  weakness  in  herself,  too  full  of  the  tenderness  that 
comes  with  the  foreseen  need  for  inflicting  a  wound.  She  let 
him  take  her  hand  when  he  came  to  sit  down  beside  her,  and 
smiled  at  him,  only  with  rather  a  sad  glance;  she  could  say 
nothing  to  pain  him  till  the  moment  of  possible  parting  was 
nearer.  And  so  they  drank  their  cup  of  coffee  together,  and 
walked  about  the  deck,  and  heard  the  captain's  assurance  that 
they  should  be  in  at  Mudport  by  five  o'clock,  each  with  an 
inward  burthen ;  but  in  him  it  was  an  undefined  fear,  which 
he  trusted  to  the  coming  hours  to  dissipate;  in  her  it  was  a 
definite  restilve  on  which  she  was  trying  silently  to  tighten 
her  hold.  Stephen  was  continually,  through  the  morning,  ex- 
pressing his  anxiety  at  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  she  was 
suffering,  and  alluded  to  landing  and  to  the  change  of  motion 
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resolve  will  betray  itself  f„  Th.  !.?"'" '"P^'«»»«'J 

sadness  with  which  she  met  his  eves     a/.h  rt  '  ^'"*' 

and  more  silent.  ^  "**  ^'^ ""«  "»o" 

de^fs^'  r«'!^H^"5''*°'  Mudporli"he  saidat  lae.     "Now 
tne  Jand  we  can  command  swifta««»      t„  .  \x.  V"^"-     ""^ 

i.^oraSftht^---^---"-'^^^^^^^ 

now'':^t:en?d*.re?%tn'  ^'  r'"^  ""^^  ^  ^^^' 
had  done,  bnt  !^tlf  r^ct'deS' '"  ""'  '°"^'  '""'^  "  '^ 

t3  w^^'  °1  ^  *°«*'*^«'i  ''^  "l^Jl  l«ve  parted." 
The  blood  rushed  to  Stephen's  face. 
We  shall  not, "  he  said.     « I'll  die  first  " 

TreliTa;  T  l„?t:^ofr  *^''".'°  '^^  ^-4  £ 

«.e  departure  of  the"2ml!  rro^TT"  th^^^ 

from  that  ckster  aTi  hf  „         °°'  ''^'^  '"^^^''«'*  toward  her 

she  was  hurrTed  afong,  ^d  w^^Srl^T'  *°  \"-     «"* 
the  coming  trial.  indifferent  to  everything  but 
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A  porter  guided  them  to  the  nearest  inn  and  posting-house, 
and  Stephen  gave  the  order  for  the  chaise  as  they  passed 
through  the  yard.  Maggie  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  only 
said,  "Ask  them  to  show  us  into  a  room  where  we  can  sit 
down." 

When  they  entered,  Maggie  did  not  sit  down,  and  Stephen, 
whose  face  had  a  desperate  determination  in  it,  was  about  to 
ring  the  bell,  when  she  said,  in  a  firm  voice, 

"  I'm  not  going;  we  must  part  here." 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  turning  round  toward  her,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  tones  of  a  man  who  feels  a  process  of  torture  be- 
ginning, ''  do  you  mean  to  kill  me?  What  is  the  use  of  it 
now?    The  whole  thing  is  done." 

"No,  it  is  not  done,"  said  Maggie.  "Too  much  is  done,— 
more  than  we  can  ever  remove  the  trace  of.  But  I  will  go  no 
farther.  Don't  try  to  prevail  with  me  again.  I  couldn't 
choose  yesterday." 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  dared  not  go  near  her;  her  anger 
might  leap  out,  and  make  a  new  barrier.  He  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  in  maddening  perplexity. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said  at  last,  pausing  before  her,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  imploring  wretchedness,  "  have  some  pity— hear 
me— forgive  me  for  what  I  did  yesterday.  I  will  obey  you 
now ;  I  will  do  nothing  without  your  full  consent.  But  don't 
blight  our  lives  forever  by  a  rash  perversity  that  can  answer 
no  good  purpose  to  any  one,  that  can  only  create  new  evils. 
Sit  down,  dearest;  wait — think  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Don't  treat  me  as  if  you  couldn't  trust  me." 

He  had  chosen  the  most  effective  appeal;  but  Maggie's  will 
was  fixed  unswervingly  on  the  coming  wrench.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  suffer. 

"We  must  not  wait,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice; 
"  we  must  part  at  once." 

"We  can't  part,  Maggie,"  said  Stephen,  more  impetuously. 
"  I  can't  bear  it.  Wtat  is  the  use  of  inflicting  that  misery  on 
me?  The  blow— whatever  it  may  have  been— has  been 
struck  now.  Will  it  help  any  one  else  that  you  should  drive 
me  mad?  " 

"I  will  not  begin  any  futiire,  even  for  you,"  said  Maggie, 
o2 
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teemu^ly,  "  w.th  .  deliberate  oonwnt  to  wh.t  ought  not  to 

rather  have  died  than  fall  into  thu  temptation.  It  wo^d 
have  been  better  if  we  h«l  parted  forever  then,  kt  we 
must  part  now."  * 

J^Ztl^,,'^'  port,"  Stephen  burat  out,  in.tinotively  plac- 
ing hi.  back  agamst  the  door,  forgetting  everything  be  had 
.a,d  a  few  moments  before;  "I  will  not  enduie  it  You'll 
make  me  desperate  j  I  sha'n't  know  what  I  do  " 

.fff?*r  'rr?'""^-.  ^'"'  ^''''  "■»'  *^»  parting  could  not  be 
^!r^  k! !!  ''*°  ^-     ®^*  °""*  "^y  °"  »  ■J'"'"  appeal  to  Ste^ 

than  that  of  rushing  away  while  resolution  was  fresh.     She 

Hon  wZ"h  w^  '"''  '""°^^«  •""  '"''  "•"*  '°°''  of  deapera- 
taon  which  had  come  over  him  like  a  lurid  light,  approa^ed 

grasped  her  hand.  Her  heart  beat  like  the  heart  of  a  fright- 
ened  bird,  but  this  direct  opposition  helped  her  Shetlt 
her  determination  growing  stronger. 

"ftemember  what  you  felt  weeks  ago,"  she  began,  with  be- 
seeching earnestness;  "remember  what  we  botl  felt,-th!t 
we  owed  ourselves  to  others,  and  must  conquer  every  in- 
clination which  could  make  us  false  to  that  debt.  We  have 
faUedto  keep  our  resolutions;    but  the  wrong  remains  the 

"No,  it  does  not  remain  the  same,"  said  Stephen.  "We 
have  proved  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  our  resolutions. 
We  have  proved  that  the  feeling  which  draws  us  toward Th 
other  18  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  That  natural  law  «u:- 
mounte  every  other;  we  can't  help  what  it  clashes  with." 
h.Jl  !«/ot»°.  Stephen;  I'm  quite  sure  that  is  wrong.  I 
have  tried  to  thmk  it  again  and  again ;  but  I  see,  if  we  judged 
m  that  way,  there  would  be  a  warrant  for  all  treachery  and 

tZ^'  r,  ""^^  ^"'*'^y  ^'^^'•'^  *•>«  "">«»  oac^d  ties  that 
can  ever  be  formed  on  earth.  If  the  past  is  not  to  bind  us, 
where  can  duty  he?  We  should  have  no  law  but  the  incli^- 
tion  of  the  moment. 

Jl ^f  *u"^  T  ''*'  *^**  "*"''  ^  ^'  ^y  ""e™  resolution," 
said  Stephen,  starting  up  and  walking  about  again.     "Whit 
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"That  seems  right_a<-  first;  but  when  I  look  ft.rt),.,  t. 

pressing  on  my  heart  so  oontinu^lv   iust  a.  thl/  •" 

the  moment,  when  my  oonsoiTru  IwLe  ^L  ^/°'  "* 
site  feeUng  would  never  have  grown  iIm:"Lr<.K  7^" 
t  would  have  been  quenched  atl?e,T  Zld  have^p^;:! 

.hould  never  &Litt„"rLr;i^"d'S'a.Tha' 

JeU.edinmAeW^m^;ZS::J'rgSr^;,S 

^^iUggie's  voice  was  getting  choked  as  she  uttered  these  last 

"I  ean-t  think  of  her,"  said  Stephen,  stamping  as  if  with 

a  ^l^,.  r"  ^""^  *■- '  '^'^•'  "^  *  '"'»°  yo"  didn't  We     w4 
have  both  been  rescued  from  a  mistake." 
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A  deep  flush  oane  over  Maggie's  face,  and  (he  couldn't 
■peak.  Stephen  taw  this.  He  lat  do*n  again,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  and  looking  at  her  with  paisionate  entreaty. 

"  Maggial  Deareitl  If  you  love  me,  you  are  mine.  Who 
oan  have  so  great  a  claim  on  you  as  I  have?  My  li'o  is  bound 
up  in  your  love.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past  that  can  annul 
our  right  to  each  other;  it  is  the  first  time  wb  have  either  of 
us  loved  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul." 

Maggie  was  still  silent  for  a  little  while,  looking  down. 
Stephen  was  in  a  flutter  of  new  hope;  he  was  going  to  tri- 
umph. But  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  with  a  glance 
that  was  filled  with  the  anguish  of  regret,  not  with  yielding. 

"No,  not  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  Stephen,"  she  said 
with  timid  resolution.  "  I  have  never  consented  to  it  with 
my  whole  mind.  There  are  memories,  and  affections,  and 
longings  after  perfect  goodness,  that  have  such  a  strong  hold 
on  me;  they  would  never  quit  me  for  long;  they  would  come 
back  and  be  pain  to  me— repentance.  I  couldn't  Uve  fn  peece 
if  I  put  the  shadow  of  a  wilful  sin  between  myself  aud  God. 
I  have  caused  sorrow  already— I  know— I  feel  it;  but  I  have 
never  deliberately  consented  to  it;  I  have  never  said,  '  They 
shall  suffer,  that  I  may  have  joy.'  It  has  never  been  my  will 
to  marry  you ;  if  you  were  to  win  consent  from  the  momentary 
triumph  of  my  feeling  for  yon,  you  would  not  have  my  whole 
soul.  If  I  could  wake  back  again  into  the  time  before  yester- 
day, I  would  choose  to  be  true  to  my  calmer  affections,  an' 
live  without  the  joy  of  love." 

Stephen  loosed  her  hand,  and  rising  impatiently,  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  suppressed  rage. 

"  Good  God  I "  he  burst  out  at  last,  "  what  a  miserable  thing 
a  woman's  love  is  to  a  man's  I  I  could  commit  crimes  for 
you, — and  you  can  balance  and  choose  in  that  way.  But  you 
don't  love  me;  if  you  had  a  tithe  of  the  feeling  for  me  that  I 
have  for  you,  it  would  be  impossible  to  you  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  sacrificing  me.  But  it  weighs  nothing  with  you 
that  you  are  robbing  me  of  my  life's  happiness." 

Maggie  prossed  her  fingers  together  almost  convulsively  as 
she  held  them  clasped  on  her  lap.  A  great  terror  was  upon 
her,  as  if  she  were  ever  and  anon  seeing  where  she  stood  by 
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-I?::  Lr  .rs-a  :;r.^'.s^.:ur-^r;  "" 

..lve.orfor^other  w^oan't  t^/?P'"r  """'  '"'  "u' 
cn  only  ohoce  whetW  wewl  SfJ'**  ""  "«•  ^« 
pre.ent  moment,  or  whether  wl  will  '^  ouwelves  in  the 
jake  of  obe,i„g\h,  £^,Z  J^k^V^^lXi  '"[  ""J 
bemg  true  to  aJl  the  motive,  that  .anotTfy  ''uT  "e.  r*^"  °' 
thia  belief  is  hard:  it  haa  alinn^  .  ^  °"^  '"*'•  I  know 
.gain,  but  I  have  'felt  ZtPlietTJoT  ""  T'"  "«> 
have  no  li«h.  through  the  darili'^f  iLrii^r"'  ^  '"-'<> 

!«.  altered  «.,  ^,,,,  ^itTonTthtr.?  Th^finC''?'^ 
»  It,  what  obstinate  preposaeaaion  «^!!  v.r^  ""'atuation 
It  i.  too  late  to  ear  wh^wtl  ',!  f  ^'""''  y°"  *"  "-at? 
ought  to  have  done^li^i";*^' ^^^  "'""'  ~  "'"'*  "« 
ha.  been  done,  it  U  a  ft^^L^t  Jf"^  '"'"*  ^"^  °^  ^^^ 
is  alt<,red,  thi  right  oomLT.  no  l^a  °  ^T !  °"  P"""™ 
We  must  Accept  our  own  J^iin.  if  "*"'*  "  ''"  ^^°"- 
Suppos.  we  hadteamS  i^/7.''  '"'"  «»-• 
«ame  thins     The  effeof  nn  „fk    ^       ,.  ^'    It  W  nearly  the 

»t.  It  would  If  wrmSrthTd?ff°°*  '*'"  ^"  "^^- 
Stephen  added  bittfrly   "  tC^t™,      difference  to  ourselves," 

.afrsUZthfugra-ga^rfflfw'  t"'  '"''  ''"-- 
vai],-he  had  never  yet  Meve^that  I  .  ^T'^^  *"  P"' 
there  are  possibilities  whioho«mSd„  ^l  ?^t  ""'  P™^""' 
Pletely  for  us  to  fear  tC  '''™''  ^'"°  ''^  <"""• 

to."S'T:r'''ln'd  p^uSC  v"  '"^'''''  **"'•'*'•«*  '<»«.  l'"--? 
no.,_the  'wS  Cl  ev!s  h.  TJ°"°1  """•  "'""^  «™  ««' 
now.  In  a  few  hou  you ^i^l^lrlt"™"  "''' f  '"^^ 
who  had  claims  on  us  wfu  submit  thf^^-ir"''  T^  *'""« 
was  a  force  which  decW  S^ISi""  *""*  ''*" 
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Maggie's  eyes  opened  wide  in  one  terrified  look  at  the  face 
that  was  close  to  hers,  and  she  started  up,  pale  again. 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  almost  of  agtoy; 
"  Stephen,  don't  ask  me — don't  urge  me.  I  can't  argue  any 
longer,— I  don't  know  what  is  wise;  but  my  heart  will  not  let 
me  do  it.  I  see, — I  feel  their  trouble  now;  it  is  as  if  it  were 
,  branded  on  my  mind.  /  have  suffered,  and  had  no  one  to  pity 
me ;  and  now  I  have  made  others  suffer.     It  would  never  leave 

me ;  it  would  embitter  your  love  to  me.     I  do  care  for  Philip 

in  a  different  way ;  I  remember  all  we  said  to  each  other ;  I  know 
how  he  thought  of  me  as  the  one  promise  of  his  life.  He  was 
given  to  me  that  I  might  make  his  lot  less  hard;  and  I  have 
forsaken  him.  And  Lucy — she  has  been  deceived, — she  who 
trusted  me  more  than  any  one.  I  cannot  marry  you;  I  cannot 
take  a  good  for  myself  that  has  been  wrung  out  of  their  misery. 
It  is  not  the  force  that  ought  to  rule  us, — this  that  we  feel 
for  each  other;  it  would  rend  me  away  from  all  that  my  past 
life  has  made  dear  and  holy  to  me.  I  can't  set  out  on  a  fresh 
life,  and  forget  that;  I  must  go  back  to  it,  and  cling  to  it,'  else 
I  shall  feel  as  if  there  were  nothing  firm  beneath  my  feet." 

"Crood  God,  Maggie  1"  said  Stephen,  rising  too  and  grasp- 
ing her  arm,  "you  rave.  How  can  you  go  back  without  mar- 
rying me?  You  don't  know  what  will  be  said,  dearest.  You 
see  nothing  as  it  really  is." 

"Yes,  I  do.  But  they  will  believe  me.  I  will  confess  every- 
thing.    Lucy  will  believe  me — she  will  forgive  yon,  and and 

— oh,  some  good  will  come  by  clinging  to  the  right.  Dear, 
dear  Stephen,  let  me  go! — don't  drag  me  into  deepe'r  remorse. 
My  whole  soiil  has  never  consented ;  it  does  not  consent  now." 

Stephen  let  go  her  arm,  and  sank  back  on  his  chair,  half- 
stunned  by  despairing  rage.  He  was  silent  a  few  moments, 
not  looking  at  her;  while  her  eyes  were  turned  toward  him 
yearningly,  in  alarm  at  this  sudden  change.  At  last  he  said, 
still  without  looking  at  her, — 

"Go,  then, — leave  me;  don't  torture  me  any  longe*  -I 
can't  bear  it." 

Involuntarily  she  leaned  toward  him  and  put  out  her  hand 
to  touch  his.  But  he  shrank  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  burning 
iron,  and  said  again, — 
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"Leave  me." 

Maggie  was  not  conscious  >f  .  decision  as  she  turned  away 
from  that  gloomy  averted  fa.«,  au.  ,f,n,ed  out  of  the  room; 
It  was  like  an  automatic  action  that  fulfils  a  forgotten  inten- 
tion. What  came  after?  A  sense  of  stairs  descended  as  if  in 
a  dream,  of  flagstones,  of  a  chaise  and  horses  standing,  then 
a  street,  and  a  turning  into  another  street  where  a  stage-coach 
fw  \w  ^^'  ^""^  ""  passengers,  and  the  darting  thought 
ttat  aiat  coach  would  take  her  away,  perhaps  toward  home. 
But  she  could  ask  nothing  yet;  she  only  got  into  the  coach. 

Home-where  her  mother  and  brother  were,  Philip,  Lucy, 
the  scene  of  her  very  cares  and  trials-was  the  haven  toward 
which  her  mind  tended ;  the  sanctuary  where  sacred  relics  lav, 
where  she  would  be  rescued  from  more  falling.  The  thought 
of  Stephen  was  like  a  horrible  throbbing  pain,  which  yet,  as 
such  pains  do,  seemed  to  urge  all  other  thoughts  into  activity 
But  among  her  thoughts,  what  others  would  say  and  think 
of  her  conduct  was  hardly  present.  Love  and  deep  pity  and 
remorseful  anguish  left  no  room  for  that. 

K  ?'^t*'°f-'?  "^  !^"8  ^^'^  *°  ^°*'  *"*^er  away  from  home; 
but  she  did  not  learn  that  until  she  was  set  down  in  the  old 
city  at  midnight.  It  was  no  matter;  she  could  sleep  there, 
and  start  home  the  next  day.  She  had  her  purse  in  hei 
pocket,  with  all  her  money  in  it,-a  bank-note  and  a  sover- 
eign; she  had  kept  it  in  her  pocket  from  forgetfulness,  after 
going  out  to  make  purchases  the  day  before  yesterday 

Did  she  he  down  in  the  gloomy  bedroom  of  the  old  inn  that 
night  with  her  will  bent  unwaveringly  on  the  path  of  penitent 
sacrifice?  The  great  struggles  of  life  are  not  so  easy  as  that; 
the  great  problems  of  life  are  not  so  clear.  In  the  darkness 
of  that  night  she  saw  Stephen's  face  turned  toward  her  in 
passionate,  reproachful  misery;  she  lived  through  again  all 
the  tremulous  delights  of  his  presence  with  her  that  made  ex- 
istence an  easy  floating  in  a  stream  of  joy,  instead  of  a  quiet 
resolved  endurance  and  effort.  The  love  she  had  renounced 
came  back  upon  her  with  a  cruel  charm ;  she  felt  herself  open- 
ing her  arms  to  receive  it  once  more;  and  then  it  sflfimed  to 
»Iip  away  and  fade  and  vanish,  leaving  only  the  dying  sound 
of  a  deep,  thrilhng  voice  that  said,  "  Gone,  forever  gone  " 
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THB    BETUSN    TO    THE   MILL. 

Bbtwebn  four  and  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day  from  that  on  which  Stephen  and  Maggie  had  left  St 
Ogg's,  Tom  Tulliver  was  standing  on  the  gravel  walk  outside 
the  old  house  at  liorlcote  MiU.  He  was  master  there  now 
he  had  half  fulfiUed  his  father's  dying  wish,  and  by  years  of 
steady  self-government  and  energetic  work  he  had  brought 
himslf  near  to  the  attainment  of  more  than  the  old  respecte- 
bUity  which  had  been  the  proud  inheritance  of  the  Dodsons 
and  Tullivers. 

But  Tom's  face,  as  he  stood  in  the  hot,  stUl  sunshine  of 
that  summer  afternoon,  had  no  gladness,  no  triumph  in  it 
His  mouth  wore  its  bitterest  expression,  his  severe  brow  its 
hardest  and  deepest  fold,  as  he  drew  down  his  hat  farther 
over  his  eyes  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
gravel.  No  news  of  his  sisSer  had  been  heard  since  Bob  Jakin 
had  come  back  in  the  steamer  from  Mndport,  and  put  an  end 
to  ^1  improbable  suppositions  of  an  accident  on  the  water  by 
stetmg  that  he  had  seen  her  land  from  a  vessel  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Guest.  Would  the  next  news  be  that  she  was  married, 
—or  what?  Probably  that  she  was  not  married ;  Tom's  mind 
was  set  to  the  expectation  of  the  worst  that  could  happen  — 
not  death,  but  disgrace.  ' 

As  he  was  walking  with  his  back  toward  the  entrance  gate, 
and  his  face  toward  the  rushing  mill-stream,  a  tall,  dark-eyed 
figure,  that  we  know  well,  approached  the  gate,  and  paused  to 
look  at  him  with  a  fast-beating  heart.  Her  brother  was  the 
human  being  of  whom  she  had  been  moat  afraid  from  her 
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ohildhood  upward;  afraid  with  that  fear  which  springs  in  us 

wSVmiTthT  "^°  "  *"*"'*'''*'  '"^"'^8'  "-modifiable 
with  a  mind  that  we  can  never  mould  ourselves  upon,  and  vet 
ttat  we  cannot  endure  to  alienate  from  us.  That  de^p-rooled 
iZ  Tf /^"^"K  Maggie  now;  but  her  mind  was  imswerv- 

tW^^  -f  k!"  "*"""?«  *°  ^"  ''"'•'"'  "^  *^o  n='taral  refuge 
hat  had  been  given  her.     In  her  deep  humiliation  under  the 

T^T  t  ^:i  °'",  weainess,-in  her  anguish  at  the  ii^'ur^ 

2Tom-«lf""1'7'"\^°""*  ^"'"'^  to  endure  the  seviri? 
of  Tom  s  reproof,  to  submit  in  patient  silence  to  that  harsh, 
disapproving  judgment  against  which  she  had  so  often  re- 
belled; It  seemed  no  more  than  just  to  her  now, -who  was 
weaker  than  she  was?  She  craved  that  outward  help  to  h^ 
better  purpose  which  would  come  from  complete,  submissive 
confession;  from  being  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  looks 
and  words  would  be  a  reflection  of  her  own  conscience 
Maggie  had  been  kept  on  her  bed  at  York  for  a  day  with 

WiM^f  *,  i'*'^^^'  ^^''^  """  '"'^ly  *o  follow  on  the 
terrible  stram  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  There  was  an 
expression  of  physical  pain  stiU  about  her  brow  and  eyes,  and 
her  whole  appearance,  with  her  dress  so  long  unchanged  was 
worn  and  distressed.  She  lifted  the  latch  of  the  fate  Td 
Widked  in  slowly.  Tom  did  not  hear  the  gate;  he  was  just 
then  close  upon  the  roaring  dam;  but  he  presently  turned, 
and  liftmg  up  his  eyes,  saw  the  figure  whose  worn  look  and 
lonelmess  seemed  to  him  a  confirmation  of  his  worst  conjec- 

SatSn.''  '   *''"'""^  '^^  ^"""^  ^'"^  ^'"^^  ^1 

l,.^T^il^T^  ^'  *^*^  y"^»  '^fore  him.     She  felt  the 

m^t  speak"  ''  ^"^^^  *'^°"«^  ^"^  ^'•""i  *>"*  '^^ 

onl'^rC  t^"  ^^  *"°''y'  "  ^  "■"  """"^  ^<^^  to  you,-I  am 
come  back  home-for  refuge-to  teU  you  everything." 

You  TviU  find  no  home  with  me,"  he  answered,  with  trem- 

"':?  .T;  "^"^  ^r"  ^^<^'^'^  "'  "Jl-  You  haU  disgraced 
my  father's  name.  You  have  been  a  curse  to  your  best  friends. 
You  have  been  base,  deceitful;  no  motives  are  strong  enough 
torestramyou.     I  wash  my  hands  of  you  forever.     You  don't 

D6lOIlg  to  ID6. 
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1    ^^*^'  T**"  ^"^  ~"«  *°  *^«  d°0'  now-     She  stood  Bara- 
lyzed  by  the  double  shook  of  seeing  Maggie  and  he^^Tomf^ 

"Tom,"  said  Maggie,  with  more  courage,  "I  am  perhans 
not  so  gnuy  as  you  believe  me  to  be.  I  n!v'er  me^t  to  ^v' 
waytomyfeehngs.     I  struggled  against  them.     1  was  carted 

^IV^,^'  *"  "°'"^  '^'^  °"  ^--^^  ^  --  •'-■^  - 

"I  caii't  believe  in  yon  any  more,"  said  Tom,  gradually 
passing  from  the  tremulous  excitement  of  the  first  mlment  to 
CO  d  inflexibility.  "You  have  been  carrying  on  a  clandestine 
r6.at.on  with  Stephen  Guest,-aB  you  did  before  with  another 
He  went  to  see  you  at  my  aunt  Moss's;  you  walked  alone  with 
him  in  the  lanes;  you  must  have  behaved  as  no  modest  girl 
would  have  done  to  her  cousin's  lover,  else  that  could  never 
have  hav   «ned.     The  people  at  Luckreth  saw  you  pass  •  you 

You  have  been  usmg  Philip  Wakem  as  a  screen  to  deceive 
Lucy,_the  kindest  friend  you  ever  had.  Go  and  see  the 
return  you  have  made  her.  She's  ill;  unable  to  speak.  My 
mother  can't  go  near  her,  lest  she  should  remind   her  of 

Maggie  was  half  stunned,_too  heavily  pressed  upon  by  her 
TSl     ^^"^  *°,'1'«™™  '^y  difference  between  her  actual  guilt 
and  her  brotiier's  accusations,  still  less  to  vindicate  herseS. 
lorn,    she  said,  crushing  her  hands  together  under  her 

re^'tTttfn  "'^  *?  '^'^  "«*'"'  "^I'^tever  I  have  done,  I 
repent  it  bitterly.  I  want  to  make  amends.  I  will  endik 
anything.     I  want  to  be  kept  from  doing  wrong  again  " 

hit  TTl  ..  ^""^  "^*"''^  ^^""''KS  of  gratitude  and 
honor.  And  he-he  would  deserve  to  be  shot,  if  it  were 
not-—  But  you  are  ten  times  worse  than  he  is.  I  loathe 
your  character  and  your  conduct.  You  struggled  with  your 
feelings,  you  say.  Yesl  /have  had  feelings  to  strug^ 
with;  but  I  conquered  them.  I  have  had  a  harder  life  tiian 
you  have  had;   but  I  have  found  my  comfort  in  doing  my 

„    M    ,,  ,,  ,  ^'"""'°"  °°  ""'^^  character  as  yours;  the 

world  shall  know  that  /feel  the  difference  between  right  ^d 
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wrong.  If  you  are  in  want,  I  will  provide  for  you;  let  my 
mother  know.  But  you  shall  not  come  under  my  roof.  It 
is  enough  that  I  have  to  bear  the  thought  of  your  disgrace; 
the  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to  me." 

Slowly  Maggie  was  turning  away  with  despair  in  her  heart. 
But  the  poor  frightened  mother's  love  leaped  out  now,  stronger 
than  all  dread. 

"My  child!  I'll  go  with  you.     You've  got  a  mother." 

Oh,  the  sweet  rest  of  that  embrace  to  the  heart-stricken 
Maggie!  More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  is  one  di.  'ht  of 
simple  human  pity  that  will  not  forsake  us. 

Tom  turned  and  walked  into  the  house. 

"Come  in,  my  child,"  Mrs.  Tulliver  whispered.  "He'll 
let  you  stay  and  sleep  in  my  bed.  He  won't  deny  that  if  I 
ask  him." 

"No,  mother,"  said  Maggie,  in  a  low  tone,  like  a  moan. 
"I  will  never  go  in." 

"  Then  wait  for  me  outside.  I'll  get  ready  and  come  with 
you." 

When  his  mother  appeared  with  her  bonnet  on,  Tom  came 
out  to  her  in  the  passage,  and  put  money  into  her  hands. 

" My  house  is  yours,  mother,  always,"  he  said.  "  You  will 
come  and  let  me  know  everything  you  want;  you  will  come 
back  to  me." 

Poor  Mrs.  Tulliver  took  the  money,  too  frightened  to  say 
anything.  The  only  thing  clear  to  her  was  the  mother's  in- 
stinct that  she  would  go  with  her  unhappy  child. 

Maggie  was  waiting  outside  the  gate;  she  took  her  moth- 
er's hand,  and  they  walked  a  little  way  in  silence. 

"Mother,"  said  Maggie,  at  last,  "we  will  go  to  Luke's  cot- 
tage. Luke  will  take  me  in.  He  was  very  good  to  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl." 

"  He's  got  no  room  for  us,  my  dear,  now ;  his  wife's  got  so 
many  children.  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  if  it  isn't  to  one 
o'  your  aunts;  and  I  hardly  durst,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
quite  destitute  of  mental  resources  in  this  extremity. 

Maggie  was  silent  a  little  while,  and  then  said,— 

"  Let  us  go  to  Bob  Jakin's,  mother;  his  wife  will  have  room 
for  us,  if  they  have  no  other  lodger." 
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the  riverrsir'  "  """^  ""^  *°  '*•  °««'«'  *»  *^«  »«  ^ouse  by 
months'-old  baby,  quite  Z  Celie't  o    iL  f^rtlad  *'°" 

tf  he  had  not  witnessed  the  effect  it  produced  on  Tnm  -k 

Tas^d  tevofdl,"  'l'«''«*™"«.  character  to  her  elopen>enrh^ 
passed  beyond  the  more  polite  circles  of  St.  Okb's  and  W 
beccme  matter  of  common  talk   acce8sihl«  t!^  fi  . 

errand-bova      .<»ft  t-i,.*-      v       v   "°''*^*"''e  «>  tlie  grooms  and 

pv-sr  Jit  "Si-Si?  t.r?'-^ 

^C    ,  i^  •        *"®°  circumstances  there. 

an?Mrf  IZTrr'"''  "^^  "^^^  ^'-  J-^i-  «>«  larger 

££bK^rXl^— TSy*^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  she  was  still  "  Mis<!  t "    t>,»  t        ■  •'  "rS-™^'"    i  aJaa 

We  lef  W         "  ""i^  ^'^  8°"  "'"y  *™«  her,  or 'coSI 

SinYhtr  ^rh^.^'7u;t  ;t\ttif  V^  "^ 

allow  his  wife  to  ask  Kim  .      "«  ^^s  silent,  and  would  not 
wisn  to  pryj   having    the  same  chivalry  toward   dark  J^J 

eace;  she  even  desu-ed  to  be  alone  with  her  grief.     But'^Ie 
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had  been  solitary  only  a  little  while  in  the  old  sitting-room 
that  looked  on  the  river,  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  turning  round  he'  sad  fnce  as  she  said  "Come  in,"  she 
saw  Bob  enter,  with  the  baby  in  his  arms  and  Mumps  at  his 
heels. 

"  We'll  go  back,  if  it  disturbs  you,  Miss,"  said  Bob. 
"Ko,"   said  Maggie,   in  a  low  voice,  wishing  she  could 
smile. 

Bob,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  came  and  stood  before 
her. 

"  You  see,  we've  got  a  little  un.  Miss,  and  I  wanted  you  to 
look  at  it,  and  take  it  in  your  arms,  if  you'd  be  so  good.  For 
we  made  free  to  name  it  after  you,  and  it'ud  be  better  for  your 
takin'  a  bit  o'  notice  on  it." 

Maggie  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  out  her  arms  to  receive 
the  tiny  baby,  while  Mumps  snuffed  at  it  anxiously,  to  ascer- 
tain that  this  transference  was  all  right.  Maggie's  heart  had 
swelled  at  this  action  and  speech  of  Bob's;  she  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  a  way  he  had  chosen  to  show  his  sympathy 
and  respect. 

"Sit  down.  Bob,"  she  said  presently,  and  he  sat  down  in 
silence,  finding  his  tongue  unmanageable  in  quite  a  new  fash- 
ion, refusing  to  say  what  he  wanted  it  to  say. 

"Bob,"  she  aai^  after  a  few  moments,  looking  down  at  the 
baby,  and  holding  it  anxiously,  as  if  she  feared  it  might  slip 
from  he.T  mind  and  her  fingers,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you." 

"  Don't  you  speak  so.  Miss,"  said  Bob,  grasping  the  skin  of 
Mumps's  neck;  "  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  day's  earnings." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  to  Dr.  Kenn's,  and  ask  to  speak  to  him, 
and  tell  him  that  I  am  here,  and  should  be  very  grateful  if  he 
\irould  come  to  me  while  my  mother  is  away.  She  will  not 
come  back  till  evening." 

"Eh,  Miss,  I'd  do  it  in  a  minute, — it  is  but  a  step, — but 
Dr.  Eenn's  wife  lies  dead;  she's  to  be  buried  to-morrow;  died 
the  day  I  come  from  Mudport.  It's  all  the  more  pity  she 
should  ha'  died  just  now,  if  you  want  him.  I  hardly  like  to 
go  a-nigh  him  yeb" 
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.  flw'jir.  ^V  "''*  ^*«»'"''  "'"  ""»»  l«t  it  be,-tiU  after 
•  few  day.,  perhaps,  when  you  hear  that  he  i.  i,ii«  aboul 

tanoe,    ahe  added,  w,th  a  new  sense  of  despondency  at  thL 
^Jf°'  ''*;  ^"'"  "^^  ^^-     "-»«'«  "One  go  away     H« 

prntrtPh^w-a^t-f^torwhafritf^^^^^^^^ 

the  travel  three  parts  o'  the  Sundays,-an'  then  l4  so  IZ 
sir,     says  I,  'a  packman  can  do  wi'  a  .moii  .1  ', 

forms  in  which  he  might  put  a  question.     At  last  he  ^T  in 
«  more  timid  voice  than  usual  --  '  "* 

MiiisT"^  y°°  f^^"  "'<'  !»-«  to  "k  you  only  one  thing, 
Maggie  was  rither  startled,  but  she  answered  "Y«>  Knh 
"  W  ^^^Ir*  '"y«'"-'«'t  about  any  one  elsl"  '^'  ^^' 

Well,  Miss,  It's  this.     i)6  ycu  owe  anybody  a  grudge?  " 

inZ°'  "  Wh^f  .°"'^"  ^""^  ^^««^'''  "^^^  "P  «t  ^^  Cuir- 

thL^iJr'"^''''?"^  ?°>  P^-^^S  *^'^"'P»'''  °~k  harder 
tilH  r^  „^  '"V"  '''^-  ■"'  '"-J  t«"  ""^i  I'd  leather  him 

"Oh,  Bob,"  said  Maggie,  smiling  faintly,  "you're  a  very 
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good  friend  to  me.  "  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  punish  any  one, 
even  if  they'd  done  me  wrong  I've  done  wrong  myself  too 
often." 

This  view  of  things  was  puzzling  to  Bob,  and  threw  more 
obscurity  than  ever  over  rbat  could  possibly  have  happened 
between  Siephen  and  Ii(i.iti;gie.  But  further  questions  would 
have  been  too  intrusive,  even  if  he  could  have  framed  them 
suitably,  and  he  was  obliged  to  carry  baby  away  again  to  an 
expectant  mother. 

"Happen  you'd  like  Mumps  for  company,  Miss,"  he  said 
when  he  had  taken  the  baby  again.  "  He's  rare  company, 
Mumps  is;  he  knows  iverything,  an'  makes  no  bother  about 
it.  If  I  tell  him,  he'll  lie  before  you  an'  watch  you,  as  still, 
— just  as  he  watches  my  pack.  You'd  better  let  lae  leave  him 
a  bit;  he'll  get  fond  on  you.  Lors,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  hev  & 
dumb  brute  fond  on  you;  it'll  stick  to  you,  an'  make  no  jaw." 

"Yes,  do  leave  him,  please,"  said  Maggie.  "I  think  I 
should  like  to  have  Mumps  for  a  friend." 

"Mumps,  lie  down  there,"  said  Bob,  pointing  to  a  place 
in  front  of  Maggie,  "and  niver  do  you  stir  till  you're  spoke 
to." 

Mumps  lay  down  at  once,  and  made  no  sign  of  restlessneaa 
when  his  master  left  the  roum. 


CHAPTER  II. 

■T.    OOa's    PASSES    JUDQSTENT. 


It  was  soon  known  throughout  St.  Ogg's  that  Miss  Tulliver 
was  ocme  back ;  she  had  not,  then,  eloped  in  order  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Stephen  Guest, — at  all  events,  Mr.  Stephen  Guest 
had  not  married  her ;  which  came  to  the  same  thing,  so  far  as 
her  culpability  was  concerned.  We  judge  others  according  to 
results;  how  else? — nci  knowing  the  process  by  which  results 
are  arrived  at.  If  Miss  Tulliver,  after  a  few  months  of  well- 
ohosen  travel,  had  returned  aa  Mrs.  Stephen  Guest,  with  & 
post-marital  trousseau,  and  all  the  advantages  possessed  even 
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5.i?h.m  CI  °^r''r'  -^  *"'^y'°»'  P°Wio  opinion. 
loiJd  hi!'  ^5*  ^  elwwhere,  alway.  knew  what  to  think, 
wou^d  have  judged  m  .triot  oonsiatenoy  with  those  resultT 

der  °no?T'  ""  uT  ""'"''  "  '^'"y'  "*  «"«  femilirgt 
der,— not  the  world,  but  the  world's  wifn-  anH  .v.       T, 

oMxrtr;  r  ■•""«'  ^-Vp^p^te  ?e:u:r 

01  quite  the  first  family  in  St.  Ogg's— haviuK  foimd  th.m 

to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  highly  injudicious,  and  ^od^o  ive 
of  sad  pain  and  disappointment,  espiially  to  hat  J^yfZ 

as  It  the  folds  m  front  were  quite  come  in:  several  of  har 
aoZ't  T  •",*^»r'-*l'«yBayhe  thinks  no  hi^g  too  W 

Te  butLf.^'-  ^"-MissDeanel  She  f.  very  li- 
able, but  then  there  was  no  positive  enffaeemflnt-  J/l^ 
air  at  the  coast  will  do  her  go^.  A^C^T^X^ 
felt  no  more  for  her  than  that,  it  was  better  for  W  nTte 
marry  hun.     What  a  wonderful  marriage  f^a  Sri  uL  Misi 

nowadays  1    That  young  Wakem  nearly  went  out  of  his  mind  • 

^     SLT;7r^  *^'  .''^'  *^°8  ^°'  "  deform'ed  young 
sZk.    n      .       '^'v'"'^  ''''®  '^'^  "^^^w  ^"it  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Stephen  Guesli-Buch  nonsensel  pretending  to  be  better  ^» 
•other  people.     Society  couldn't  be  carried  nni?!^-       •  ^ 
into  private  oonductS  that  way,-aLd  cSis'SanljUTst 
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think  no  evil,— and  mj  belief  is,  that  Miss  Unit  had  no  cards 
sent  her." 

But  the  results,  ve  know,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  warrant 
this  extenuation  of  the  past.  Maggie  had  returned  without  a 
trouueau,  without  a  husband, — in  that  degraded  and  outcast 
condition  to  which  error  is  well  known  to  lead ;  and  the  world's 
wife,  with  that  fine  instinct  which  is  given  her  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Society,  saw  at  once  that  Miss  Tulliver.'s  conduct 
had  been  of  the  most  aggravated  kind.  Gould  anything  be 
more  detestable?  A  girl  so  much  indebted  to  her  friends — 
whose  mother  as  well  as  herself  had  received  so  much  kindness 
from  the  Deanes — to  lay  the  design  of  winning  a  young  man's 
affections  away  from  her  own  cousin,  who  had  behaved  like  a 
sister  to  her  I  Winning  his  affections?  That  was  not  the 
phrase  for  such  a  girl  as  Miss  Tulliver;  it  would  have  been 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  had  been  actuated  by  mere  un- 
womanly boldness  and  unbridled  passion.  There  was  always 
something  questionable  about  her.  That  connection  with 
young  Wakem,  which,  they  said,  had  been  carried  on  for 
years,  looked  very  ill,^[isgusting,  in  fact  I  But  with  a  girl 
of  that  disposition!  To  the  world's  wife  there  had  always 
been  something  in  Miss  TuUiver's  very  physique  thai  a  refined 
instinct  felt  to  be  prophetic  of  harm.  As  for  poor  Mr.  Stephen 
Guest,  he  was  rather  pitiable  than  otherwise ;  a  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty  is  not  to  be  too  severely  judged  in  these 
cases, — he  is  really  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  designing, 
bold  girl.  And  it  was  clear  that  he  had  given  way  in  spite 
of  himself :  he  had  shaken  her  off  as  soon  as  he  could ;  indeed, 
their  having  parted  so  soon  looked  very  black  indeed— /or  her. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  written  a  letter,  laying  all  the  blame  on 
himself,  and  telling  the  story  in  a  romantic  fashion  so  as  to 
try  and  make  her  appear  quite  itmocent;  of  course  he  would 
do  that!  But  the  refined  instinct  of  the  world's  wife  was  not 
to  be  deceived ;  providentially  I — else  what  would  become  of 
Society  ?  Why,  her  own  brother  had  turned  her  from  his  door ; 
he  had  seen  enough,  you  might  be  sure,  before  he  would  do 
that.  A  truly  respectable  young  man,  Mr.  Tom  Tulliverj 
quite  likely  to  rise  in  the  world!  His  sister's  disgrace  was 
naturally  a  heavy  blow  to  him.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  she 
33 
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would  go  out  of  the  neighborhood, -to  Amerio.,  or  .nywherP 
-«.  M  to  purify  the airof  St.  Ogg'.from  th..tamoJh«S  '- 

•ooiety  on  His  huid.,  u  the  world's  wife  had. 

stfh,  -    <"»  '°'P'"'«'"" !  i-deed,  it  was  a  whole  week  befo« 
Stephen's  letter  came,  telling  hi,  father  the  facts,  and  adding 

!tlatr/°r/"""  *"  «°"«^<l.-had  dra;n  upon  tSf 
ZTprtetr '"  ""'°'^'-'"  '°'*P*"«  <"  -^  "•°'- 
Maggie,  aU  this  whUe,  was  too  entirely  filled  with  a  more 
agnizing  anx  ety  to  spend  any  thought  o/the  viewlb^t  w« 
being  taken  of  her  conduct  by  *he  world  of  St.  OBR's'Txi^t^ 
about  Stephen,  Lucy.'Philipf  beat  on  her  poor  WinS' 

M  X/;.^r:""\'"°""  °'  ""^^'^^  love,'!lo^^dS 
If  she  had  thought  of  rejection  and  injus  ice  at  all,  it  woiji 

ZL^Xlt^If"^VT  ^*"  -tollable  »in^  the 
woras  She  had  heard  from  her  brother's  lips.  Across  all  her 
anxiety  for  the  loved  and  the  injured,  those  wor^TotlLaL 
and  again,  like  a  horrible  pang  that  would  have  brought  Lu^ 
and  dread  even  into  a  heaven  of  delighte.  The  idea  of  e"r 
re«ovenng  happiness  never  glimmered  in  her  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment; It  seemed  as  If  every  sensitive  fibre  in  her  were  too  en- 

Mfluenoe.  Life  stretohed  before  her  as  one  act  of  penitonc^- 
a^d  all  she  craved,  as  she  dwelt  on  her  future  lot,  was  3 
thing  to  guarsjitee  her  from  more  falling;  her  own  w^"^ 
haur^d  her  like  a  vision  of  hideous  possibUities,  thartd" 
Z!^     conceivable  except  such  as  lay  in  the  seiLe  of  a  sure 

iJ^^^^  ""  °°*  '''*^°"'  P™"*'"*!  iiitentions;  the  lore  of 
independence  was  too  strong  an  inheritance  and  a  habil  for 
her  not  to  remember  that  she  must  get  her  bread;  and  when 
^her  p^jecte  looked  vague,  she  fell  back  on  thatof't^Sj 
to  her  plam  sewing,  and  so  getting  enough  to  pay  for  he? 
lodgmgatBob's.     She  meanttoperfuade  Lmoth^fto^tJl 
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to  the  Mill  by  «nd  by,  and  liTe  with  Tom  agidn;  and  some- 
how or  other  aha  would  maintain  herself  at  St.  Ogg's.  Ur. 
Kenn  would  perhaps  help  her  and  advise  her.  She  remem- 
bered his  parting  words  at  the  bazaar.  She  rememberwl  the 
momentary  feeling  of  reliance  that  had  sprung  in  her  when  he 
was  talking  with  her,  and  she  waited  with  yearning  expecta- 
tion for  the  opimrtunity  of  confiding  everything  to  him.  Her 
mother  called  every  day  at  Mr.  Deane's  to  learn  how  Lucy 
was;  the  report  was  always  sad,— nothing  had  yet  roused  her 
from  the  feeble  passivity  which  had  come  on  "with  the  first 
shock.  But  of  Philip,  Mrs.  TuUiver  had  learned  nothing; 
naturally,  no  one  whom  she  met  would  speak  to  her  about 
what  related  to  her  daughter.  But  at  last  she  summoned 
courage  to  go  and  see  sister  Olegg,  who  of  course  would  know 
everything,  and  had  been  even  to  see  Tom  at  the  Mill  in  Mrs. 
TuUiver' s  absence,  though  he  had  said  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion. 

As  soon  as  her  mother  was  gone,  Maggie  put  ol  her  bonnet. 
She  had  resolved  on  walking  to  the  Eectory  and  asking  to  see 
Dr.  Kenn;  he  was  in  deep  grief,  but  the  grief  of  another  does 
not  jar  upon  us  in  such  circumstances.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  beyond  the  door  since  her  return;  nevertheless 
her  mind  was  so  bent  on  the  purpose  of  her  walk,  that  the  un- 
pleasantness of  meeting  people  on  the  way,  and  being  stared 
at,  did  not  occur  to  her.  But  she  had  no  sooner  passed  be- 
yond the  narrower  streets  which  she  had  to  thread  from  Bob's 
dwelling,  than  she  became  aware  of  unusual  glances  cast  at 
her;  and  this  consciousness  made  her  hurry  along  nervously, 
afraid  to  look  to  right  or  left.  Presently,  however,  she  came 
full  on  Mrs.  and  Miss  TumbuU,  old  acquaintances  of  her  fam- 
ily; they  both  looked  at  her  strangely,  and  turned  a  little 
aside  without  speaking.  All  hard  looks  were  pain  to  Maggie, 
but  her  self-reproach  was  too  strong  for  resentment.  No  won- 
der they  will  not  speak  to  me,  she  thought;  they  are  very 
fond  of  Lucy.  But  now  she  knew  that  she  was  about  to  pass 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  who  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
billiard-rooms,  and  she  could  not  help  seeing  young  Torry 
step  out  a  little  with  his  class  at  his  eye,  and  bow  to  her  with 
that  air  of  nonchalance  which  he  might  have  bestowed  on  a 
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friendly  barmaid.  Maggie's  pride  was  too  intense  for  hex 
not  to  feel  that  sting,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow;  and 
for  the  first  time  the  thought  took  strong  hold  of  her  that  she 
would  have  other  obloquy  oast  on  her  besides  that  which  was 
felt  to  be  due  to  her  breach  of  faith  toward  Lucy.  But  she  was 
at  the  Bectory  now;  there,  perhaps,  she  would  find  something 
else  than  retribution.  Betribution  may  come  from  any  voice  ■ 
the  hardest,  crudest,  most  imbruted  urchin  at  the  street-cor- 
ner can  inflict  it;  surely  help  and  pity  are  rarer  things,  more 
needful  for  the  righteous  to  bestow. 

She  was  shown  up  at  once,  after  being  announced,  into  Dr. 
Kenn's  study,  where  he  sat  amongst  piled-up  books,  for  which 
he  had  little  appetite,  leaning  his  cheek  against  the  head  of 
his  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  three.  The  child  was  sent  away 
with  the  servant,  ani^  when  the  door  was  closed.  Dr.  Kenu 
said,  placing  a  chair  for  Maggie, — 

"  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  Miss  Tulliver;  you  have  antici- 
pated me;  I  am  glad  you  did." 

Maggie  looked  at  him  with  her  childlike  directness  as  she 
had  done  at  the  bazaar,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  every- 
thing." But  her  eyes  filled  fast  with  tears  as  she  said  it,  and 
all  the  pent-up  excitement  of  her  humiliating  walk  would 
have  its  vent  before  she  could  say  more. 

"Do  tell  me  everything,"  Dr.  Kenn  said,  with  quiet  kind- 
ness in  his  grave,  firm  voice.  "  Think  of  me  as  one  to  whom 
a  long  experience  has  been  granted,  which  may  enable  him  to 
help  you." 

In  rather  broken  sentences,  and  with  some  effort  at  first, 
but  soon  with  the  greater  ease  that  came  from  a  sense  of  relief 
in  the  confidence,  Maggie  told  the  brief  story  of  a  struggle  that 
must  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  sorrow.  Only  the  day  before. 
Dr.  Kenn  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Stephen's  letter,  and  he  had  believed  them  at  once,  without 
the  confirmation  of  Maggie's  statement.  That  involuntary 
plaint  of  hers,  "Oh,  I  must  go,"  had  remained  with  him  as 
the  sign  that  she  was  undergoing  some  inward  conflict. 

Maggie  dwelt  the  longest  on  the  feeling  which  had  made 
her  come  back  to  her  mother  and  brother,  which  made  her 
cling  to  all  the  memories  of  the  pao*.     When  she  had  ended, 
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Dr.  Kenn  was  silent  for  some  minutes;  there  was  a  difficulty 
on  his  mind.  He  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  hearth 
with  his  hands  behind  him.  At  last  he  seated  himself  again, 
and  said,  looking  at  Maggie, — 

"  Your  prompting  to  go  to  your  nearest  friends,— to  remain 
where  all  the  ties  of  your  life  have  been  formed, — is  a  true 
prompting,  to  which  the  Church  in  its  original  constitution 
and  discipline  responds,  opening  its  arms  to  the  penitent^ 
watching  over  its  children  to  the  last;  never  abandoning  them 
until  they  are  hopelessly  reprobate.  And  the  Church  ought 
to  represent  the  feeling  of  the  community,  so  that  every  par- 
ish should  be  a  family  knit  together  by  Christian  brotherhood 
under  a  spiritual  father.  But  the  ideas  of  discipline  and 
Christian  fraternity  are  entirely  relaxed, — they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  public  mind ;  they  hardly  survive  except 
in  the  partial,  contradictory  form  they  have  taken  in  the  nar- 
row communities  of  schismatics;  and  if  I  were  not  supported 
by  the  firm  faith  that  the  Church  must  ultimately  recover  the 
full  force  of  that  constitution  which  is  alone  fitted  to  human 
needs,  I  should  often  lose  heart  at  observing  the  want  of  fel- 
lowship and  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  among  my  own 
flock.  At  present  everything  seems  tending  toward  the  re- 
laxation of  ties, — toward  the  substitution  of  wayward  choice 
for  the  adherence  to  obligation,  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
past.  Your  conscience  and  your  heart  have  given  you  true 
light  on  this  point.  Miss  Tulliver;  and  I  have  said  all  this 
that  you  may  know  what  my  wish  about  you — what  my  ad- 
vice to  you — would  be,  if  they  sprang  from  my  own  feeling 
and  opinion  unmodified  by  counteracting  circumstances." 

Dr.  Eenu  paused  a  little  while.  There  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  effusive  benevoltmce  in  his  manner;  there  was  some- 
thing almost  cold  in  the  gravity  of  his  look  and  voice.  If 
Maggie  had  not  known  that  his  benevolence  was  persevering 
in  proportion  to  its  reserve,  she  might  have  been  chilled  and 
frightened.  As  it  was,  she  listened  expectantly,  quite  sure 
that  there  would  be  some  effective  help  in  his  words.  He 
went  on. 

"  Your  inexperience  of  the  world,  Miss  Tulliver,  prevents 
you  from  anticipating  fully  the  very  unjust  conceptions  that 
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will  probably  be  formed  concerning  your  conduct, — conceptions 
which  will  have  a  baneful  effect,  even  in  spite  of  known  evi- 
dence to  disprove  them." 

"Oh,  I  do,— I  begin  to  see,"  said  Maggie,  unable  to  repress 
this  utterance  of  her  recent  pain.  "  I  know  I  shall  be  in- 
sulted i  I  shall  be  thought  worse  than  I  am. " 

"You  perhaps  do  not  yet  know,"  said  Dr.  Kenn,  with  a 
touch  of  more  personal  pity,  "that  a  letter  is  come  which 
ought  to  satisfy  every  one  who  has  known  anything  of  you, 
that  you  chose  the  steep  and  difficult  path  of  a  return  to  the 
right,  at  the  moment  when  that  return  was  most  of  all  difficult. " 
"Oh,  where  is  he?"  said  poor  Maggie,  with  a  flush  and 
tremor  that  no  presence  could  have  hindered. 

"  He  is  gone  abroad ;  he  has  written  of  all  that  passed  to  his 
father.  He  has  vindicated  you  to  the  utmost;  and  I  hope 
the  communication  of  that  letter  to  your  cousin  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  her." 
Dr.  Kenn  waited  for  her  to  get  calm  again  before  he  went  on. 
"  That  letter,  as  I  said,  ought  to  suffice  to  prevent  false  im- 
pressions concerning  you.  But  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Miss 
TuUiver,  that  not  only  the  experience  of  my  whole  life,  but 
my  observation  within  the  last  three  days,  makes  me  fear  that 
there  is  hardly  any  evidence  which  will  save  you  from  the  pain- 
ful effect  of  false  imputations.  The  persons  who  are  the  most 
incapable  of  a  conscientious  struggle  such  as  yours  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  will  be  likely  to  shrink  from  you,  because 
they  will  not  believe  in  your  struggle.  I  fear  your  life  here 
will  be  attended  not  only  with  much  pain,  but  with  many  ob- 
structions. For  this  reason — and  for  this  only — I  ask  you  to 
consider  whether  it  will  not  perhaps  be  better  for  you  to  take 
a  situation  at  a  distance,  according  to  your  former  intention. 
I  will  exert  myself  at  once  to  obtain  one  for  you." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  stop  here  I  "  said  Maggie.  "  I  have  no 
heart  to  begin  a  strange  life  again.  I  should  have  no  stay.  I 
should  feel  like  a  lonely  wanderer,  cut  off  from  the  past.  I 
have  written  to  the  ladj»who  offered  me  a  situation  to  excuse 
myself.  If  I  remained  here,  I  could  perhaps  atone  in  some 
way  to  Lucy— to  others;  I  could  convince  them  that  I'm 
soriy .     And, "  she  added,  with  some  of  the  old  proud  fire  flash- 
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ing  out,  "  I  will  not  go  away  because  people  say  false  things 
of  me.  They  shall  learn  to  retract  them.  If  I  must  go  away 
at  last,  because — because  others  wish  it,  I  will  not  go  now." 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Kenn,  after  some  consideration,  "if  you 
determine  on  that.  Miss  Tulliver,  you  may  rely  on  all  the  in- 
fluence my  position  gives  me.  I  am  bound  to  aid  and  counte- 
nance you  by  the  very  duties  of  my  office  as  a  parish  priest. 
I  will  add,  that  personally  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  your  peace 
of  mind  and  welfare." 

"  The  only  thing  I  want  is  some  occupation  that  will  enable 
me  to  get  my  bread  and  be  independent,"  said  Maggie.  "I 
shall  not  want  much.     I  can  go  on  lodging  where  I  am. " 

"  I  must  think  over  the  subject  maturely, "  said  D-  Kenn, 
"  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  I  shall  bear  you  con- 
stantly in  mind." 

When  Maggie  had  left  him,  Dr.  Kenn  stood  nmiinating 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet, 
under  a  painful  sense  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  tone  of 
Stephen's  letter,  which  he  had  read,  and  the  actual  relations 
of  all  the  persons  concerned,  forced  upon  him  powerfully  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  marriage  between  Stephen  and  Maggie  as 
the  least  evil ;  and  the  impossibility  of  their  proximity  in  St. 
Ogg's  on  any  other  supposition,  until  after  years  of  separation, 
threw  an  insurmountable  prospective  difficulty  over  Maggie's 
stay  there.  On  the  other  hand,  he  entered  with  all  the  com- 
prehension of  a  man  who  had  known  spiritual  conflict,  and 
lived  through  years  of  devoted  service  to  his  fellow-men,  into 
that  state  of  Maggie's  heart  and  conscience  which  made  the 
consent  to  the  marriage  a  desecration  to  her ;  her  conscience 
must  not  be  tampered  with ;  the  principle  on  which  she  had 
acted  was  a  safer  guide  than  any  balancing  of  consequences. 
His  experience  told  him  that  intervention  was  too  dubious  a 
responsibility  to  be  lightly  incurred ;  the  possible  issue  either 
of  an  endeavor  to  restore  the  former  relations  with  Lucy  and 
Philip,  or  of  counselling  submission  to  this  irruption  of  a  new 
feeling,  was  hidden  in  a  darkness  all  the  more  Impenetrable 
because  each  immediate  step  was  clogged  with  evil. 

The  great  problem  of  the  shifting  relation  between  passion 
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and  duty  Is  clear  to  no  man  who  is  capable  of  apprehending 
it;  the  question  whether  the  moment  has  come  in  which  & 
man  has  fallen  below  the  possibility  of  a  renunciation  that 
will  carry  any  efficacy,  and  must  accept  the  sway  of  a  passion 
against  which  he  had  struggled  as  a  trespass,  is  one  for  which 
we  have  no  master-key  that  will  fit  aU  cases.  The  casuists 
have  become  a  byword  of  reproach;  but  their  perverted  spirit 
of  minute  discrimination  was  the  shadow  of  a  truth  to  which 
eyes  and  hearts  are  too  often  fatally  sealed,— the  truth,  that 
moral  judgments  must  remain  false  and  hollow,  unless  they 
are  checked  and  enlightened  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  the 
special  circumstances  that  mark  the  individual  lot. 

All  people  of  broad,  strong  sense  have  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance to  the  men  of  maxims;  because  such  people  early  dis- 
cern that  the  mysterious  complexity  of  our  life  is  not  to  be 
embraced  by  maxims,  and  that  to  lace  ourselves  up  in  formulas 
of  that  sort  is  to  repress  all  the  divine  promptings  and  inspi- 
rations that  spring  from  growing  insight  and  sympathy.  And 
the  man  of  maxims  is  the  popular  representative  of  the  minds 
that  are  guided  in  their  moral  judgment  solely  by  general 
rules,  thinking  that  these  will  lead  them  to  justice  by  a  ready- 
made  patent  method,  without  the  trouble  of  exerting  patience, 
discrimination,  impartiality,  —  without  any  care  to  assure 
themselves  whether  they  have  the  insight  that  comes  from  a 
hardly  earned  estimate  of  temptation,  or  from  a  life  vivid  and 
intense  enough  to  have  created  a  wide  fellow-feeling  with  all 
that  is  human. 


CHAPTER   III. 
SHOwnro  that  old  acqcaintanoes   abs  oapablb  of  snu- 

FBISINO  US. 

WHBif  Maggie  was  at  home  again,  her  mother  brought  her 
news  of  an  unexpected  line  of  conduct  in  aunt  Glegg.  As 
long  as  Maggie  had  not  been  heard  of,  Mrs.  Glegg  had  half 
closed  her  shutters  and  drawn  down  hev  blinds.  She  felt  as- 
sured that  Maggie  was  drowned;  that  was  far  more  probable 
than  that  her  niece  and  legatee  should  have  done  anything  to 
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wound  the  family  honor  in  the  tenderest  point.  When  at 
last  she  learned  from  Tom  that  Maggie  had  come  home,  and 
gathered  from  him  what  was  her  explanation  of  her  absence, 
she  burst  forth  in  severe  reproof  of  Tom  for  admitting  the 
worst  of  his  sister  until  he  was  compelled.  If  you  were  not 
to  stand  by  your  "  kin  "  as  long  as  there  was  a  shred  of  honor 
attributable  to  them,  pray  what  were  you  to  stand  by? 
Lightly  to  admit  conduct  in  one  of  your  own  family  that  would 
force  you  to  alter  your  will,  had  never  been  the  way  of  the 
Dodsons;  and  though  Mrs.  Glegg  had  always  augured  ill  of 
Maggie's  futi;-?  at  a  time  when  other  people  were  perhaps  less 
clear-sighted,  yet  fair  play  was  a  jewel,  and  it  was  not  for 
her  own  friends  to  help  to  rob  the  girl  of  her  fair  fame,  and 
to  oast  her  out  from  family  shelter  to  the  scorn  of  the  outer 
world,  until  she  had  become  unequivocally  a  family  disgrace. 
The  circumstances  were  unprecedented  in  Mrs.  Glegg*  s  experi- 
ence ;  nothing  of  that  kind  had  happened  among  the  Dodsons 
before;  but  it  was  a  case  in  wiiich  her  hereditary  rectitude 
and  personal  strength  of  character  found  a  common  channel 
along  with  h  :  fundamental  ideas  of  clanship,  as  they  did  in 
her  lifeV  ng  regard  to  equity  in  money  matters.  She  quar- 
relled T  Mr.  Glegg,  whose  kindness,  flowing  entirely  into 
compast  :  for  Lucy,  made  him  as  hard  in  hi&  dgment  of 
Maggie  as  Mr.  Deane  himself  was ;  and  fuming  against  her 
sister  Tulliver  because  she  did  not  at  once  come  to  her  for  ad- 
vice and  help,  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room  with  Baxter's 
"Saints'  Best"  from  morning  till  night,  deny ing herself  to  all 
visitors,  till  Mr.  Glegg  brought  from  Mr.  Deane  the  news  of 
Stephen's  letter.  Then  Mrs.  Glegg  felt  that  she  had  adequate 
fighting-ground;  then  she  laid  aside  Baxter,  and  was  ready  to 
meet  all  comers.  While  Mrs.  Pullet  could  do  nothing  but 
shake  her  head  and  cry,  and  wish  that  cousin  Abbot  had  died, 
or  any  number  of  funerals  had  happened  rather  than  this, 
which  had  never  happened  before,  so  that  there  was  no  know- 
ing how  to  act,  and  Mrs.  FuUet  could  never  enter  St.  egg's 
again,  because  "acquaintances"  knew  of  it  all,  Mrs.  Glegg 
only  hoped  that  Mrs.  WooU,  or  any  one  else,  would  come  to 
her  with  their  false  tales  about  her  own  niece,  and  she  would 
know  what  to  say  to  that  ill-advised  person  1 
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Again  «he  had  a  scene  of  remonBtranoe  with  Tom,  aU  the 
more  severe  m  proportion  to  the  greater  strength  of  her  ores- 
en  position.    But  Tom,  like  other  immovable  things,  seemed 
only  the  more  rigidly  fixed  under  that  attempt  to  shake  him 
Poor  Tom  I  he  judged  by  what  he  had  been  able  to  see:  and 
the  judgment  was  painful  enough  to  himself.     He  thought  he 
had  the  demonstration  of  facts  observed  through  years  by  his 
own  eyes,  which  gave  no  warning  of  their  imperfection/that 
™aflf.H     >r~,  :*»  "**«'ly  untrustworthy,  and  too  strongly 
marked  with  evil  tendencies  to  be  safely  treated  with  leniency 
He  would  act  on  that  demonstration  at  any  cost;    but  the 
thought  of  It  made  his  days  bitter  to  him.     Tom,  Uke  ever^ 
one  of  us  was  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  his  own  nature 
and  his  education  had  simply  glided  over  him,  leaving  a  slighi 
depositof  pohsh;  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  severe  on  hU  sever- 
ity, remember  that  the  responsibility  of  tolerance  Ues  with 
those  who  ha.e  the  wider  vision.     There  had  arisen  in  Tom  a 
repulsion  toward  Maggie  that  derived  its  very  intensity  from 
their  early  childish  love  in  the  time  when  they  had  oUisoed 
tiny  fingers  together,  and  their  later  sense  of  nearness  ii  a 
common  duty  and  a  common  sorrow;  the  sight  of  her,  as  he 
had  told  her,  was  hateful  to  him.     In  this  branch  of  the  Dod- 
son  family  aunt  Glegg  found  a  stronger  nature  than  her  own- 
a  nature  in  which  family  feeling  had  lost  the  character  of  clan- 
ship by  :akmg  on  a  doubly  deep  dye  of  personal  pride.     Mis 
Glegg  allowed  that  Maggie  ought  to  be  puni8hed,-8he  wm 
not  a  woman  to  deny  that;  she  knew  whai  conduct  was,-but 
punished  in  proportion  to  the  misdeeds  proved  against  her,  not 
to  those  which  were  cast  upon  her  by  people  outside  her  own 
f amUy,  who  might  wish  to  show  that  their  own  kin  were  better. 
5four  aunt  Glegg  scolded  me  so  as  niver  was,  my  dear  " 
said  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver,  when  she  came  back  to  Maggie,  "as 
I  didn  t  go  to  her  before;  she  said  it  wasn't  for  her  to  come 
to  me  first.     But  she  spoke  like  a  sister,  too;    having  she 
allays  was,  and  hard  to  please, -oh  dear!-but  she's  said  the 
kmdest  word  as  has  ever  been  spoke  by  you  yet,  my  child. 
For  she  says,  for  all  she's  been  so  set  again'  having  one  eitry 
in  the  house,  and  making  extry  spoons  and  things,  and  put- 
tmg  her  about  in  her  ways,  you  shaU  have  a  shelter  in  her 
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h«»a«e,  If  yon'U  go  to  her  dutiful,  and  she' 11  uphold  you  against 
folks  as  say  harm  of  you  when  they'  ve  no  call.  And  I  told  her 
I  thought  you  couldn't  bear  to  see  anybody  but  me,  you  were 
so  beat  down  with  trouble;  but  she  said,  '/  won't  throw  ill 
words  at  her,  there's  them  out  o'  th'  famUy  'uU  be  ready 
enough  to  do  that.  But  I'll  give  her  good  advice;  an'  she 
must  be  humble.'  It's  wonderful  o'  Jane;  for  I'm  sure  she 
used  to  throw  everything  I  did  wrong  at  me,— if  it  was  the 
rauin-wine  as  turned  out  bad,  or  the  pies  too  hot,  or  whativer 
It  was." 

"  Oh,  mother, "  said  poor  Maggie,  shrinking  from  the  thought 
of  all  the  contact  her  bruised  mind  would  have  to  bear 
"tell  her  I'm  very  grateful;  I'll  go  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I 
can;  but  I  can't  see  any  one  just  yet,  except  Dr.  Kenn.  I've 
been  to  him,— he  wUl  advise  me,  and  help  me  to  get  some 
occupation.  I  can't  live  wHh  any  one,  or  be  dependent  on 
them,  tell  aunt  Glegg:  I  must  get  my  own  bread.  But  did 
you  hear  nothing  of  Pbilip—Philip  Wakem?  Have  you 
never  seen  any  one  that  has  mentioned  him?  " 

"No,  my  dear;  but  I've  been  to  Lucy's,  and  I  saw  your 
uncle,  and  he  says  they  got  her  to  listen  to  the  letter,  and  she 
took  notice  o'  Miss  Guest,  and  asked  questions,  and  the  doc- 
tor thinks  she's  on  the  turn  to  be  better.  What  a  world  this 
IS,  —what  trouble,  oh  dear  I  The  law  was  the  first  beginning 
and  it'y  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  all  of  a  sudden,  just  when 
the  luck  seemed  on  the  turn. "  This  was  the  first  lamentation 
that  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  let  slip  to  Maggie,  but  old  habit  had 
been  revived  by  the  interview  with  sister  Glegg. 

"My  poor,  poor  mother!"  Maggie  burst  out,  cut  to  the 
heart  with  pity  and  compunction,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck;  "I  was  always  naughty  and  troublesome 
to  you.  And  now  you  might  have  been  happy  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me. " 

"Eh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  leaning  toward  the 
warm  young  cheek;  "  I  must  put  up  wi'  my  children,— I  shaU 
never  have  no  more;  and  if  they  bring  me  bad  luck,  I  must 
be  fond  on  it.  There's  nothing  else  much  to  be  fond  on,  for 
my  fumitur'  went  long  ago.  And  you'd  got  to  be  very  good 
once;  I  can't  think  how  it's  turned  out  the  wrong  way  sol " 
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Still  two  or  thrae  more  days  passed,  and  Maggie  heard 
nothing  of  PhUip;  anxiety  about  him  was  becoming  her  pre- 
dominant trouble,  and  she  summoned  courage  at  last  to  inquire 
about  him  of  Dr.  Kenn,  on  his  next  risit  to  her.  He  did 
not  even  know  if  PhUip  was  at  home.  The  elder  Wakem  was 
made  moody  by  n  accumulation  of  annoyance;  the  disap- 
pomtment  in  this  young  Jetsome,  to  whom,  apparently,  he 
was  a  good  deal  attached,  had  been  followed  close  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe to  his  son's  hopes  after  he  had  done  violence  to  his 
own  strong  feeling  by  conceding  to  them,  and  had  incautiously 
mentioned  this  concession  in  St.  Ogg's;  and  he  was  almost 
fierce  in  his  brusqueness  when  any  one  asked  him  a  question 
about  his  son.  But  Philip  could  hardly  have  been  ill,  or  it 
would  have  been  known  through  the  calling  in  of  the  medical 
man;  it  was  probable  that  he  was  gone  out  of  the  town  for  a 
httle  while.  Maggie  sickened  under  this  suspense,  and  her 
imagination  began  to  live  more  and  more  persistently  in  what 
Philip  was  enduring.     What  did  he  believe  about  herf 

At  last  Bob  brought  her  a  letter,  without  a  postmark,  di- 
rected in  a  hand  which  she  knew  famUiarly  in  the  letters  of 
her  own  name,— a  hand  in  which  her  name  had  been  written 
long  ago,  in  a  pocket  Shakespeare  which  she  possessed.  Her 
mother  was  in  the  room,  and  Maggie,  in  violent  agitation, 
burned  upstairs  that  she  might  read  the  letter  in  soUtude. 
She  read  it  with  a  throbbing  brow. 

"Maobik,— I  believe  in  you;  I  know  you  never  meant  to 
deceive  me;  linow  you  tried  to  keep  faith  to  me  and  to  all. 
I  believed  this  before  I  had  any  other  evidence  of  it  than  your 
own  nature.  The  night  after  I  last  parted  from  you  I  suf- 
fered torments.  I  had  seen  what  convinced  me  that  you  were 
not  free;  that  there  was  another  whose  presence  had  a  power 
over  you  which  mine  never  possessed;  but  through  all  the 
suggestions— almost  murderous  suggestions— of  rage  and  jeal- 
ousy, my  mind  made  its  way  to  believe  in  your  truthfulness. 
I  was  sure  that  you  meant  to  cleave  to  me,  as  you  had  said; 
that  you  had  rejected  him ;  that  you  struggled  to  renounce  him 
for  Lucy's  sake  and  for  mine.  But  I  could  see  no  issue  that 
was  not  fatal  for  you;  and  that  dread  shut  out  the  very 
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thought  of  resignation.  I  foresaw  that  he  would  not  relin- 
quish you,  and  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  the 
strong  attraction  which  drew  you  together  proceeded  only  from 
one  side  of  your  characters,  and  belonged  to  that  partial,  di- 
vided action  of  our  nature  which  makes  half  the  tragedy  of 
the  human  lot.  I  have  felt  the  vibration  of  chords  in  your 
nature  that  I  have  continually  felt  the  want  of  in  his.  But 
perhaps  I  am  wrong;  perhaps  I  feel  about  you  as  the  artist 
does  about  the  scene  over  which  his  soul  has  brooded  with 
love;  he  would  tremble  to  see  it  confided  to  other  hands;  he 
would  never  believe  that  it  could  bear  for  another  aU  the 
meanmg  and  the  beauty  it  bears  for  him. 

"I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  see  yon  that  morning;  I  was 
filled  with  selfish  passion;  I  was  shattered  by  a  night  of  con- 
scious delirium.  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  had  never  been  re- 
signed even  to  the  mediocrity  of  my  powers;  how  could  I  be 
resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  one  thing  which  had  ever  come  to 
me  on  earth  with  the  promise  of  such  deep  joy  as  would  give 
a  new  and  blessed  meaning  to  the  foregoing  pain,— the  prom- 
ue  of  another  self  that  would  lift  my  aching  affection  into  the 
divine  rapture  of  an  ever-springing,  ever-satisfied  want? 

"  But  the  miseries  of  that  night  had  prepared  me  for  what 
raune  before  the  next.  It  was  no  surprise  to  me.  I  was  cer- 
tain that  he  had  prevailed  on  yon  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
him,  and  I  waited  with  equal  certainty  to  hear  of  your  mar- 
riage. I  measured  your  love  and  his  by  my  own.  But  I  was 
wrong,  Maggie.  There  is  something  stronger  in  you  than  your 
love  for  him. 

"I  will  not  teU  you  what  I  went  through  in  that  interval. 
But  even  in  its  utmost  agony— even  in  those  terrible  throes 
that  love  must  suffer  before  it  can  be  disembodied  of  selfish 
desire— my  love  for  you  sufficed  to  withhold  me  from  suicide, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  motive.  In  the  midst  of  my 
egoism,  I  yet  could  not  bear  to  come  like  a  death-shadow 
across  the  feast  of  your  joy.  I  could  not  bear  to  forsake  the 
worid  m  which  you  still  lived  and  might  need  me;  it  was  part 
of  the  faith  I  had  vowed  to  you,— to  wait  and  endure.  Mag- 
gie, that  is  a  |)roof  of  what  I  write  now  to  assure  you  of,— 
that  no  anguish  I  have  had  to  bear  on  your  account  has  been 
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too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  new  life  into  which  I  hare 
entered  in  loving  you.  I  want  you  to  put  aside  aU  grief  be- 
cause of  the  grief  you  have  caused  me.  I  was  nurtured  in 
Uie  sense  of  privation;  1  never  expected  happiness;  and  in 
knowing  you,  in  loving  yon,  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  what 
reconciles  me  to  life.  You  have  been  to  my  affections  what 
light,  what  color  is  to  my  eyes,  what  music  U  to  the  inward 
ear;  you  have  raised  a  dim  unrest  into  a  vivid  consciousness. 
The  new  life  I  have  found  in  oaring  for  your  joy  and  sorrow 
more  than  for  what  is  directly  my  own,  has  transformed  the 
spirit  of  rebellious  murmuring  into  that  willing  endurance 
which  18  the  birth  of  strong  sympathy.  I  think  nothing  but 
such  complete  and  intense  love  could  have  initiated  me  into 
that  enlarged  life  which  grows  and  grows  by  appropriating  the 
life  of  others;  for  before,  I  was  always  dragged  back  from 
It  by  ever-present  painful  self-consciousness.  I  even  think 
sometimes  that  this  gift  of  transferred  life  which  has  come 
to  me  in  loving  you,  may  be  a  new  power  to  me. 

Then,  dear  one,  in  spite  of  all,  you  have  been  the  blessing 
of  my  life.  Let  no  self-reproach  weigh  on  you  because  of  me 
It  18  I  who  should  rather  reproach  myself  for  having  urged 
my  feelings  upon  you,  and  hurried  you  into  words  that  you 
have  felt  as  fetters.  You  meant  to  be  true  to  those  words; 
you  have  been  true.  I  can  measure  your  sacrifice  by  what  I 
have  known  in  only  one  half-hour  of  your  presence  with  me, 
when  I  dreamed  that  you  might  love  me  best.  But,  Maggie, 
I  have  no  just  claim  on  you  for  more  than  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  shrunk  from  writing  to  yon,  becanse 
I  have  shrunk  even  from  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  thrust 
myself  before  yon,  and  so  repeating  my  original  error.  But 
you  will  not  misconstrue  me.  I  know  that  we  must  keep 
apart  for  a  long  while;  cruel  tongues  would  force  us  apart,  if 
nothing  else  did.  But  I  shall  not  go  away.  The  place  where 
you  are  is  the  one  where  my  mind  must  live,  wherever  I 
might  travel.  And  remember  that  I  am  unchangeably  yours, 
--yours  not  with  selfish  wishes,  but  with  a  devotion  that  ex- 
cludes such  wishes. 

"God  comfort  you,  my  loving,  large-souled  Maggie.     If 
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.  vnnrf  one  elie  has  miioonoaiTed  you,  remember  that  you  have 
never  ba«i  doubted  by  him  whose  heart  reoognind  you  ten 
years  ago. 

"  Do  not  believe  any  one  who  says  I  am  ill,  because  I  am 
not  seen  out  of  doors.  1  have  only  had  nervous  headaches,— 
no  worse  than  I  have  sometimes  had  them  before.  But  the 
overpowering  heat  inclines  me  to  be  perfectly  quiescent  in  the 
daytime.  I  am  strong  enough  to  obey  any  word  which  shall 
tell  me  that  I  can  serve  you  by  word  or  deed. 

"  Yours  to  the  last, 

"Philip  Wakem." 

As  Maggie  knelt  by  the  bed  sobbing,  with  that  letter  pressed 
under  her,  her  feelings  again  and  again  gathered  themselves 
ma  whispered  cry,  always  in  the  same  words,— 

"  0  God,  is  there  any  happiness  in  love  that  could  make  me 
forget  <A«tr  pain  7" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MAOOIK   AND    LUCY. 

Bt  the  end  of  the  week  Dr.  Kenn  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  he  could  secure  to  Mag- 
gie a  suitable  living  at  St.  Ogg's.  Even  with  his  twenty 
years'  experience  as  a  parish  priest,  he  was  aghast  at  the 
obstinate  continuance  of  imputations  against  her  in  the  face  of 
evidence.  Hitherto  he  had  been  rather  more  adored  and  ap- 
pealed to  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  him;  but  now,  in  at- 
tempting to  open  the  ears  of  women  to  reason,  and  their  con- 
sciences to  justice,  on  behalf  of  Maggie  TuUiver,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  as  powerless  as  he  was  aware  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  attempted  to  influence  the  shape  of  bonnets. 
Dr.  Kenn  could  not  be  contradicted;  he  was  listened  to  in 
silence;  but  when  he  left  the  room,  a  comparison  of  opinions 
among  his  hearers  yielded  much  the  same  result  as  before. 
Miss  Tulliver  had  undeniably  acted  in  a  blamable  manner, 
even  Dr.  Kenn  did  not  deny  that;  how,  then,  could  he  think 
so  lightly  of  her  as  to  put  that  favorable  interpretation  on 
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.Te^U.uig.h,J«ddon«?  Even  on  th.  .uppcition  th.tr«. 
quired  tl>e  utmoet  .tretoh  of  belief, -n«n.ly,^at  nonrof  Z 
tomg.B.,d.bout  MUeTuUiver  were  true,^tUl,  .in^  thj 
had  been  ».d  .bout  her,  they  had  ct  .n  odoi  round  her 
whjoh  mu.t  oau.e  her  to  be  shrunk  from  by  every  woman  who 
had  to  Uke  oare  of  her  own  reputation-and  of  Society.  To 
have  taken  Maggie  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  I  will  not  believe 
improved  enl  of  you  i  my  1  in.  .hall  not  utter  it;  my  ear.  .hall 
be  closed  agamst  It;   I,  too,  un  an  erring  mortal,  liable  to 

fl'h  iIP^*°.'""'l'^°''°'  my  most  earnest  effort.;  your 
lot  has  been  harder  than  mine,  your  temptation  greatif  let 
us  help  each  other  to  stand  and  walk  without  more  fallina  •'_ 

«^if  r„  ?^*  ^^^  '""''*  ^"^  ^"^^'^  °°""w  d-^P  pity. 

f^  .'^Ti    **'  .'^'"~"'  """'  ''°'^^  J^'^e  demanded  a  mind 
that  tasted  no  piquancy  in  evil-speaking,  that  felt  no  self-ex- 
altation in  condemning,  that  cheated  itself  with  no  large  word, 
into  the  belief  that  life  can  have  any  moral  end,  any  high  ^ 
ligion,  which  excludes  the  striving  after  perfect  truth,  jiitice, 
and  love  toward  the  individual  men  and  women  who  come 
across  our  own  path.     The  ladies  of  St.  Ogg's  were  not  be- 
guiled by  any  wide  speculative  conceptions;    but  thev  had 
their  favonte  abstraction,  called  Society,   which  served   to 
make  their  consciences  perfectly  easy  in  doing  what  satisfied 
th^ir  own  egoism,-thinking  and  speaking  the  worst  of  Mag- 
gie Tulhver,  and  turning  their  backs  upon  her.     It  waslnat- 
urally  disappointing  to  Dr.  Kenn,  after  two  years  of  super- 
fluon.  incense  from  hi.  feminine  parishioners,  to  find  them 
suddenly  maintaining  their  views  in  opposition  to  his ;    but 
then  they  maintained  thim  in  opposition  to  a  higher  Author- 
ity, which  they  had  venerated  longer.     That  Authority  ,liad 
furnished  a  very  explicit  answer  to  persons  who  might  inquire 
where  their  social  duties  began,  and  might  be  inclined  to  take 
wide  views  as  to  the  starting-point.     The  answer  had  not 
turned  on  the  ultimate  good  of  Society,  but  on  "  a  certain  man  " 
who  was  found  in  trouble  by  the  wayside. 

Not  that  St.  Ogg's  was  empty  of  women  with  some  tender- 
ness of  heart  and  conscience ;  probably  it  had  as  fair  a  propor- 
tion_  of  human  goodness  in  it  as  any  other  small  trading  town 
01  that  day.     But  untU  every  good  man  i.  brave,  we  must  ex- 
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pMt  to  find  many  good  women  Uinid,-too  timid  aren  to  bf 
lieTe  in  th.  oorreotn«M  of  th.ir  own  bMt  prompting^  when 
th.M  would  place  then,  in  .  minority.     And  th,m^^Ti° 

•ren  fond  of  scandal,  and  to  an  extent  that  might  haTe  given 
tteir  oonvereation  an  effeminate  character,  if  it  had  not  been 
dubrnguuhed  by  mainline  jolce.,  and  by  'an  occaaioni^  .h^J 
of  the  shoulders  at  the  mutual  hatred  of  women.     It  was  the 

we«1litt'^  "'."■;  ^"^r  """^  *'  »'•  OSS'"  "■»*  ''"""on 
were  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  treatment  of  each  other 

A^d  thus  every  direction  in  which  Dr.  Kenn  had  turned,  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  some  Icind  recognition  and  some  employ- 
ment for  Maggie,   proved  a  disappointment  to  him.     Mrs 

S^'r*?  •"""  ^'"'P<»"%.-a  young  woman  about  whom 
•  l^„    ""^f  ^^  '^°  "^^  »°d  about  whom  "gentlemen 

wanted  a  reader  and  companion,  felt  quite  sure  that  Mamie's 
mmd  must  be  of  a  quality  with  which  she,  for  her  part, Tould 
net  risk  o„y  contact  Why  did  not  Miss  Tulliver  Lept  the 
shelter  offered  her  by  her  aunt  Glegg?  It  did  not  become  a 
g^l  like  her  to  refuse  it.  Or  else,  why  did  she  not  go  out  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  getasituation  where  she  was  not  known? 
(It  was  not,  apparently,  of  so  much  importance  that  she 
should  car^  her  dangerous  tendencies  into  strange  families 
mitoown  at  St.  Ogg's.)  She  must  be  very  bold  and  harden^ 
to  wish  to  stay  m  a  parish  where  she  was  so  much  stared  at 
and  whispered  about. 

Dr.  Kenn,  having  great  natural  firmness,  began,  in  the 
presence  of  this  opposition,  as  every  firm  man  would  have 
done,  to  contract  a  certain  strength  of  determination  over  and 
above  what  would  have  been  called  forth  by  the  en-'  in  view 
r!i7l°"''f  r*".'*?v  ^^^^  governess  for  hisyoungct  children": 
and  though  he  had  hesitated  in  the  first  instance  to  offer  this 
position  to  Maggie,  the  resolution  to  protest  with  the  utmost 
force  of  his  personal  and  priestly  character  against  her  being 
crushed  Mid  driven  away  by  slander,  was  now  decisive.  Mag- 
gie gratefully  a«cept*d  an  employment  that  gave  her  duties  as 
well  as  a  support;  her  days  would  be  filled  now,  and  solitary 
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evenmgs  would  be  a  welcome  rest.  She  no  longer  needed  the 
sacrifice  her  mother  made  in  staying  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Tnl- 
liver  was  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  MUl. 

But  now  it  began  to  be  discovered  that  Dr.  Kenn,  exem- 
plary as  he  had  hitherto  appeared,  had  his  crotchets,  possibly 
his  weaknesses.  The  masculine  mind  of  St.  egg's  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  did  not  wonder  that  Kenn  liked  to  see  a  fine 
pair  of  eyes  daily,  or  that  he  was  inclined  to  take  so  lenient 
a  view  of  the  past;  the  feminine  mind,  regarded  at  that  period 
as  less  powerful,  took  a  more  melancholy  view  of  the  case. 
If  Dr.  Kenn  should  be  beguiled  into  marrying  that  Miss  Tul- 
liver  1  It  was  not  safe  to  be  too  confident,  even  about  the  best 
of  men;  an  apostle  had  fallen,  and  wept  bitterly  afterward- 
and  though  Peter's  denial  was  not  a  close  precedent,  his  re- 
pentance was  likely  to  be. 

Maggie  had  not  taken  her  daily  walks  to  the  Keotory  for 
many  weeks,  before  the  dreadful  possibility  of  her  some  time 
or  other  becoming  the  Hector's  wife  had  been  talked  of  so 
often  m  confidence,  that  ladies  were  beginning  to  discuss  how 
they  should  behave  to  her  in  that  position.  For  Dr.  Kenn 
it  had  been  understood,  had  sat  in  the  schoolroom  half  an  houi 
one  morning,  when  Miss  Tulliver  was  giving  her  lessons,— 
nay,  he  had  sat  there  every  morning;  he  had  once  walked 
home  with  her,— he  almost  always  walked  home  with  her,— 
and  if  not,  he  went  to  see  her  in  the  evening.  What  an  artful 
creature  she  was  1  What  a  mother  for  those  children !  It  was 
enough  to  make  poor  Mrs.  Kenn  turn  in  her  grave,  that  they 
should  be  put  under  the  care  of  this  girl  only  a  few  weeks 
after  her  death.  Would  he  be  so  lost  to  propriety  as  to  marry 
her  before  the  year  was  out?  The  masculine  mind  was  sar- 
castic, and  thought  not. 

The  Miss  Guests  saw  an  alleviation  to  the  sorrow  of  wit- 
nessing a  folly  in  their  Rector;  at  least  their  brother  would 
be  safe;  and  their  knowledge  of  Stephen's  tenacity  was  a  con- 
stant ground  of  alarm  to  them,  lest  he  should  come  back  and 
marry  Maggie.  They  were  not  among  those  who  disbelieved 
their  brother's  letter;  but  they  had  no  confidence  in  Maggie's 
adherence  to  her  renunciation  of  him ;  they  suspected  that  she 
had  shrunk  rather  from  the  elopement  than  from  the  marriage, 
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and  that  she  lingered  iu  St.  Ogg-s,  relying  on  his  return  to 
her.  They  had  always  thought  her  disagreeable;  they  now 
thought  her  artfnl  and  proud;  having  quite  as  good  grounds 
for  that  judgment  as  you  and  I  probably  have  for  many  strong 
opinions  of  the  same  kind.  Formerly  they  had  not  altogether 
delighted  in  the  contemplated  match  with  Lucy,  but  now 
their  dread  of  a  marriage  between  Stephen  and  Maggie  added 
Its  momentum  to  their  genuine  pity  and  indignation  on  behalf 
of  the  gentle  forsaken  girl,  in  making  them  desire  that  he 
should  return  to  her.  As  soon  as  Lucy  was  able  to  leave 
home,  she  was  to  seek  relief  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  this 
August  by  going  to  the  coast  with  the  Miss  Guests;  and  it 
was  in  their  plans  that  Stephen  should  be  mdnoed  to  join  them. 
On  the  very  first  hint  '  gossip  concerning  Maggie  and  Dr 
Kenn,  the  report  was  cuuveyed  in  Miss  Guest's  letter  to  her 
brother. 

Maggie  had  frequent  tidings  through  her  mother,  or  aunt 
Glegg,  or  Dr.  Kenn,  of  Lucy's  gradual  progress  toward  recov- 
ery, and  her  thoughts  tended  continually  toward  her  uncle 
Peane's  house;  she  hungered  for  an  interview  with  Lucy,  if 
It  were  only  for  five  minutes,  to  utt»r  a  word  of  penitence,  to 
be  assured  by  Lucy's  own  eyes  and  lips  that  she  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  willing  treachery  of  those  whom  she  had  loved 
and  trusted.     But  she  knew  that  even  if  her  uncle's  indigna- 
tion had  not  closed  his  house  against  her,   the  agitation  of 
such  an  interview  would  have  been  forbidden  to  Lucy.     Only 
to  have  seen  her  without  speaking  would  have  been  some  re- 
lief; for  Maggie  was  haunted  by  a  face  cruel  In  its  very  gen- 
tleness; a  face  that  had  been  turned  on  hers  with  glad,  sweet 
looks  of  trust  and  love  from  the  twilight  time  of  memory- 
changed  now  to  a  sad  and  weary  face  by  a  first  heart-stroke.' 
And  as  the  days  passed  on,  that  pale  image  became  more  and 
more  distinct;  the  picture  grew  and  grew  into  more  speaking 
definiteness  under  the  avenging  hand  of  remorse;   the  soft 
hazel  eyes,  in  their  look  of  pain,  were  bent  forever  on  Mag- 
gie, and  pierced  her  the  more  because  she  could  see  no  niager 
in  them.     But  Lucy  was  not  yet  able  to  go  to  church,  or  any 
place  where  Maggie  could  see  her;  and  even  the  hope  of  that 
departed,  when  the  news  was  told  her  by  aunt  Glegg,  that 
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Luejr  was  really  going  away  in  a  few  days  to  Scarborough  with 
the  Miss  Guests,  Who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  ex- 
pected their  brother  to  meet  them  there. 

Only  those  who  have  known  what  hardest  inward  conflict 
is,  can  know  what  Maggie  felt  as  she  sat  in  her  loneliness  the 
evening  after  hearing  that  news  from  Mrs.  Glegg,— only  those 
who  have  known  what  it  is  to  dread  their  own  selfish  desires 
as  the  watching  mother  would  dread  the  sleeping-potion  that 
was  to  still  her  own  pain. 

She  sat  without  candle  in  the  twilight,  with  the  window 
wide  open  toward  the  river;  the  sense  of  oppressive  heat  add- 
ing itself  undistinguishably  to  the  burthen  of  her  lot.  Seated 
on  a  chair  against  the  window,  with  her  arm  on  the  window- 
sill,  she  was  looking  blankly  at  the  flowing  river,  swift  with 
the  backward-rushing  tide,  struggling  to  see  still  the  sweet 
face  in  its  unreproaching  sadness,  that  seemed  now  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  to  sink  away  and  be  hidden  behind  a  form 
that  thrust  itself  between,  and  made  darkness.  Hearing  the 
door  open,  she  thought  Mrs.  Jakin  was  coming  in  with  her 
supper,  as  usual;  and  with  that  repugnance  to  trivial  speech 
which  comes  with  languor  and  wretchedness,  she  shrank  from 
turning  round  and  saying  she  wanted  nothing;  good  little  Mrs. 
Jakin  would  be  sure  to  make  some  well-meant  remarks.  But 
the  next  moment,  without  her  having  discerned  the  sound  of 
a  footstep,  she  felt  a  light  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  heard  a 
voice  close  to  her  saying,  "Maggie! " 

The  face  was  there,— changed,  but  all  the  sweeter;  the 
hazel  eyes  were  there,  with  their  heart-piercing  tenderness. 

"  Maggie  I  "  .the  soft  voice  said.  "  Lucy ! "  answered  a  voice 
with  a  sharp  ring  of  anguish  in  it;  and  Lucy  threw  her  arms 
round  Maggie's  neck,  and  leaned  her  pale  cheek  against  the 
burning  brow. 

"I  stole  out,"  said  Lucy,  almost  in  a  whisper,  while  she  sat 
down  close  to  Maggie  and  held  her  hand,  "  when  papa  and  the 
rest  were  away.  Alice  is  come  with  me.  I  asked  her  to  help 
me.  But  I  must  only  stay  a  little  while,  because  it  is  so  late. " 
It  was  easier  to  say  that  at  first  than  to  say  anything  else. 
They  sat  looking  at  each  other.  It  seemed  as  if  the  inter- 
view must  end  without  more  speech,  for  speech  was  very  diffi- 
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oolt.     Each  felt  that  there  wovUd  bo  something  scorching  in 
the   words  that  would  recall  the  irretrievable  wrong.     But 
soon,  as  Maggie  looked,  every  distinct  thought  began  to  be 
overflowed  by  a  wave  of  loving  penitence,  and  words  bnrst 
fortn  with  a  sob. 
"  God  bless  you  for  coming,  Lucy." 
The  sobs  came  thick  on  each  other  after  that. 
"Maggie,  dear,  be  comforted,"  said  Lucy  noV,  putting  her 
cheek  against  Maggie's  again.     "Don't  grieve."     And  she 
sat  stiU,  hopmg  to  soothe  Maggie  with  that  gentle  caress. 

I  didn't  mean  to  deceive  you,  Lucy,"  said  Maggie,  aa 
soon  as  she  could  speak.  « It  always  made  me  wretched  that 
I  felt  what  I  didn't  like  you  to  know.  It  was  because  I 
thought  It  would  all  be  conquered,  and  you  might  never  see 
anything  to  wound  you." 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  Lucy.  » I  know  you  never  meant  to 
make  me  unhappy.  It  is  a  trouble  that  has  come  on  us  all : 
you  have  ^ore  to  bear  than  I  have-and  you  gave  him  up 
when— you  did  what  it  must  have  been  very  hard  to  do  " 

They  were  silent  again  a  little  whUe,  sitting  with  clasped 
hands,  and  cheeks  leaned  together. 

"Lucy,"  Maggie  began  again,  "he  struggled  too.  He 
wanted  to  be  true  to  you.  He  will  come  back  to  you.  For- 
give him — he  will  be  happy  then " 

-rhese  words  were  wrung  forth  from  Maggie's  deepest  soul, 
with  an  effort  like  the  convulsed  clutch  of  a  drowning  man. 
Lucy  trembled  and  was  silent. 

A  gentie  knock  came  at  the  door.  It  was  Alice,  the  maid 
who  entered  and  said, — 

"  I  daren't  stay  any  longer.  Miss  Deane.  They'll  find  it 
out,  and  there'll  be  such  anger  at  your  coming  out  so  late  " 

Lucy  rose  and  said,  "Very  well,  Alice,— in  a  minuta." 
,''^'P  ?°  80  a^'ay  0°  Mday,   Maggie,"  she  added,  when 
Alice  had  closed  the  door  again.     "  When  I  come  back,  and 
am  strong,  they  will  let  me  do  as  I  like.     I  shall  come  to  vou 
when  I  please  then." 

"Lucy,"  said  Maggie,  with  another  great  effort,  "I  pray  to 
God  contmually  that  I  may  uever  be  the  cause  of  sorrow  to 
you  any  more. " 
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She  prensed  the  little  hand  that  she  held  between  hera,  and 
looked  up  into  the  face  that  was  bent  over  hers.  Lucy  never 
forgot  that  look. 

"Maggie,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  had  the  solemnity 
of  confession  in  it,  "you  are  better  than  I  am.     I  can't " 

She  broke  off  there,  and  said  no  more.  But  they  clasped 
each  other  again  in  a  last  embrace. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    LAST    CONFLICT. 

In  the  second  week'of  September,  Maggie  was  again  sitting 
in  her  lonely  room,  battling  with  the  old  shadowy  enemies 
that  were  forever  slain  and  rising  again.  It  was  past  mid- 
night, and  the  rain  was  beating  heavily  against  the  window 
driven  with  fitful  force  by  the  rushing,  loud-moaning  wind! 
For  the  day  after  Lucy's  visit  there  had  been  a  sudden  change 
in  the  weather;  the  heat  and  drought  had  given  way  to  cold 
variable  winds,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  at  intervals;  and  she 
had  been  forbidden  to  risk  the  contemplated  journey  until  the 
weather  should  become  more  settled.  In  the  counties  higher 
up  the  Floss  the  rains  had  been  continuous,  and  tho  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest  had  been  arrested.  And  now,  for  the  last 
two  days,  the  rains  on  this  lower  course  of  the  river  had  been 
incessant,  so  that  the  old  men  had  shaken  their  heads  and 
talked  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  same  sort  of  weather,  hap- 
pening about  the  equinox,  brought  on  the  great  floods,  which 
swept  the  bridge  away,  and  reduced  the  town  to  great  misery. 
But  the  younger  generation,  who  had  seen  several  small  floods, 
thought  lightly  of  these  sombre  recollections  and  forebodings ; 
ar.d  Bob  Jakin,  naturally  prone  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  his 
own  luck,  laughed  at  his  mother  when  she  regretted  their 
having  taken  a  house  by  the  riverside,  observing  that  but  for 
that  they  would  have  had  no  boats,  which  were  the  most  lucky 
of  possessions  in  case  of  a  flood  that  obliged  them  to  go  to  a 
distance  for  food. 
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beJrLt'  "  TW  """*  ?"  '"f*"*  ''•'"'  '^""'  "'•^P'^f  « their 
beds  now      There  was  hope  that  the  rain  would  abate  by  the 

morrowi  threateniBgs  of  a  worse  kind,  from  sudden  thaws 
after  falls  of  snow,  had  often  passed  off  in  the  exi^rLco  o 
.19  younger  ones;  and  at  the  very  worst,  the  bankVwould  ^ 
ITen^.  '^  '°T  <l''-»«'«»-'whe„  the  tide  caLI in  witt 
in™  ^  ?  "■"  '"'""  ''""•'^  ^  "^^  "«'  withoutcau^ 
Xt  on^Tv^r'""'^  inconvenience,  and  los'ses  that  would 

il   w?™  •  ^.^    ^T  '°'*'  ^'"'"^  «»'"'*y  ^""W  relieve, 
except  some   solitary  watchers  such  as  Maggie.      She  was 

that  left  everythmg  dim  in  the  room  except  a  letter  which 
lay  before  her  on  the  table.     That  letter,  whfch  hTcome  to 

nto  the  night,  unconscious  how  the  hours  were  going  cL^" 
less  of  seeking  rest,  with  no  image  of  rest  comTng'Trts  her 
mmd,  except  of  that  far,  far  off  rest  from  which  the^Tould 

iJr^l  ^^f""  ^^'^^  "^""'^  «»='*  letter,  she  had  been 
to  the  Keotory  for  the  last  time.     The  heavy  rain  would  We 

Dr.  Kenn,  at  first  enlightened  only  by  a  few  hints  as  to  the 

M^rAL  '"'^T'l'"''  ^''°*^"  """^  *^«°  ^  ~^-tl  to 
Maggie,  had  recently  been  made  more  fully  aware  of  it  by  an 

ZTMTT'^r  '™'"  °"«  "'  ""''  "«'«  parishioners  aglrt 
the  mdisoretion  of  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the 
preval^t  feeling  in  the  parish  by  a  course  of  resi.tTe  Dr 
Kenn,  having  a  conscience  void  of  offence  in  the  matter,  was 
still  mchned  to  persevere, -was  still  averse  to  give  l^ly  C 
fore  a  public  sentiment  that  was  odious  and  contemptible-  but 
he  was  finally  wrought  upon  by  the  consideration  of  the  pecvJ- 
lar  responsibility  attached  to  his  office,  of  avoiding  th^e  ap- 
pearance of  ev.l,_an  "appearance"  that  is  always  dependent 
on  the  average  quality  of  surrounding  minds.  Where  thise 
mmds  are  low  and  gross,  the  area  of  that  "app^Lce"  is 

fromobstinaryj  perhaps  it  was  his  duty  to  succumb,     (^l 
scieatious  people  are  apt  to  see  their  duty  in  that  which  isihe 
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most  painful  course;  and  to  recede  was  always  painful  to  Dr. 
Kenn.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  advise  Maggie  to 
go  away  from  St.  Ogg's  for  a  time;  and  he  performed  that 
difficult  task  with  as  much  delicacy  as  he  could,  only  stating 
in  vague  terms  that  he  found  his  attempt  to  countenance  her 
stay  was  a  source  of  discord  between  himself  and  his  parish- 
ioners, that  was  likely  to  obstruct  his  usefulness  as  a  clergy- 
man. He  begged  her  to  allow  him  to  write  to  a  clerical 
friend  of  bis,  who  might  possibly  take  her  into  his  own  family 
as  governess  i  and,  if  no^  would  probably  know  of  some  other 
available  position  for  a  young  woman  in  whose  welfare  Dr. 
Kenn  felt  a  strong  interest. 

Poor  Maggie  listened  with  a  trembling  lip;  she  could  say 
nothing  but  a  faint  "  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  grateful  "j  and 
she  walked  back  to  her  lodgings,  through  the  driving  rain, 
with  a  new  sense  of  desolation.  She  must  be  a  lonely  wan- 
derer; she  must  go  out  among  fresh  faces,  that  would  look 
at  her  wonderingly,  because  the  days  did  not  seem  joyful  to 
her;  she  must  begin  a  new  life,  in  which  she  would  have  to 
rouse  herself  to  receive  new  impressions;  and  she  was  so  un- 
speakably, siokeningly  weary  I  There  was  no  home,  no  help 
for  the  erring;  even  those  who  pitied  were  constrained  to 
hardness.  But  ought  she  to  complain?  Ought  she  to  shrink 
in  this  way  from  the  long  penance  of  life,  which  was  all  the 
possibility  she  had  of  lightening  the  load  to  some  other  suf- 
ferers, and  so  changing  that  passionate  error  into  a  new  force 
of  unselfish  human  love?  All  the  next  day  she  sat  in  her 
lonely  room,  with  a  window  darkened  by  the  cloud  and  the 
driving  rain,  thinking  of  that  future,  and  wrestling  for  pa- 
tience; for  what  repose  could  poor  Maggie  ever  win  except  by 
wrestling? 

And  on  the  third  day— this  day  of  which  she  had  just  sat 
out  the  close— the  letter  had  come  which  was  lying  on  the 
table  before  her. 

The  letter  was  from  Stephen.  He  was  come  back  from 
Holland;  he  was  at  Mudport  again,  unknown  to  any  of  his 
friends,  and  had  written  to  her  from  that  place,  enclosing  the 
letter  to  a  person  whom  he  trusted  in  St.  Ogg's.  Prom  be- 
ginning to  end  it  was  a  passionate  cry  of  reproaah;  an  appeal 
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against  her  useless  saorifioe  of  him,  of  herself,  against  that 
perverted  notion  of  right  which  led  her  to  crush  all  his  hopes, 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  idea,  and  not  any  substantial  good,— 
Am  hopes,  whom  she  loved,  and  who  loved  her  with  that  sin- 
gle overpowering  passion,  that  worship,  which  a  man  never 
gives  to  a  woman  more  than  once  in  his  life. 

"They  have  written  to  me  that  you  are  to  marry  Kenn. 
As  If  I  should  believe  that!  Perhaps  they  have  told  you 
some  such  fables  about  me.  Perhaps  they  tell  you  I've  been 
travelling.'  My  body  has  been  dragged  about  somewhere; 
but /have  never  travelled  from  the  hideous  place  where  you 
left  me;  where  I  started  up  from  the  stupor  of  helpless  rage 
to  find  you  gone. 

"Maggie I  whose  pain  can  have  been  like  mine?  Whose 
injury  is  like  mine?  Who  besides  me  has  met  that  long  look 
of  love  that  has  burnt  itself  into  my  soul,  so  that  no  other 
image  can  come  there?  Maggie,  call  me  back  to  youl  Call 
me  back  to  life  and  goodness  I  I  am  banished  from  both  now. 
I  have  no  motives;  I  am  indifferent  to  everything  Two 
months  have  only  deepened  the  certainty  that  I  can  never  care 
for  life  without  you.  Write  me  one  word ;  say  '  Come ! '  In 
two  days  I  should  be  with  you.  Maggie,  have  you  forgotten 
what  It  was  to  be  together,— to  be  within  reach  of  a  look,  to 
be  within  hearing  of  each  other's  voice?  " 

When  Maggie  first  read  this  letter  she  felt  as  if  her  real 
temptation  had  only  just  begun.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chUl 
dark  cavern,  we  turn  with  unworn  courage  from  the  warm 
light;  but  how,  when  we  have  trodden  far  in  the  damp  dark- 
ness, and  have  begun  to  be  faint  and  weary;  how,  if  there  is 
a  sudden  opening  above  us,  and  we  are  invited  back  again  to 
the  life-nourishing  day?  The  leap  of  natural  longing  from 
under  the  pressure  of  pain  is  so  strong,  that  all  less  imme- 
diate motives  are  likely  to  be  forgotten— till  the  pain  has  been 
escaped  from. 

For  hours  Maggie  felt  as  if  her  struggle  had  been  in  vain. 
For  hours  every  other  thought  that  she  strove  to  summon  was 
thrust  aside  by  the  image  of  Stephen  waiting  for  the  single 
wora  inai  wouiu  faring  him  to  her.  She  did  not  read  the  let- 
ter} she  heard  him  uttering  it^  and  the  voice  shook  her  with 
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lU  old  strange  power.  AU  the  day  before  the  had  been  filled 
with  the  vUion  of  a  lonely  future  through  which  ihe  jnuat 
cany  the  burthen  of  regret,  upheld  only  by  clinging  foit-h. 
And  here,  close  within  her  reach,  urging  itself  upon  her  eren 
as  a  claim,  was  another  future,  in  which  hard  endurance  and 
effort  were  to  be  exchanged  for  easy,  delicious  leaning  on 
another's  loving  strength!  And  yet  that  promise  of  joy  in 
the  place  of  sadness  did  not  make  the  dire  force  of  the  temp- 
tation to  Maggie.  It  was  Stephen's  tone  of  misery,  it  was 
the  doubt  in  the  justice  of  her  own  resolve,  that  made  the  bal- 
ance tremble,  and  made  her  once  start  from  her  seat  to  reach 
the  pen  and  paper,  and  write  "  Gomel " 

But  close  upon  that  decisive  act,  her  mind  recoiled;  and 
the  sense  of  contradiction  with  her  past  self  in  her  momenta  of 
strength  and  clearness  came  upon  her  like  a  pang  of  conscious 
degradation.  No,  she  must  wait;  she  must  pray;  the  light 
that  had  forsaken  her  would  come  again;  she  should  feel 
again  what  she  had  felt  when  she  had  fled  away,  under  an  in- 
spiration strong  enough  to  conquer  agony,— to  conquer  love; 
she  should  feel  again  what  she  had  felt  when  Lucy  stood  by 
her,  when  Philip's  letter  had  stirred  all  the  fibres  that  bound 
her  to  the  calmer  past. 

She  sat  quite  still,  far  on  into  the  night,  with  no  impulse 
to  change  her  attitude,  without  active  force  enough  even  for 
the  mental  act  of  prayer;  only  waiting  for  the  light  that 
would  surely  come  again.  It  came  with  the  memories  that  no 
passion  could  long  quench;  the  long  par o  came  back  to  her, 
and  with  it  the  fountains  of  self-renouncing  pity  and  affection, 
of  faithfulness  and  resolve.  The  words  that  were  marked  by 
the  quiet  hand  in  the  little  old  book  that  she  had  long  ago 
learned  by  heart,  rushed  even  to  her  lips,  and  found  a  vent 
for  themselves  in  a  low  murmur  that  was  quite  lost  in  the 
loud  driving  of  the  rain  against  the  window  and  the  loud 
moan  and  roar  of  the  wind.  "I  have  received  the  Cross,  I 
have  received  it  from  Thy  hand;  I  will  bear  it,  and  bear  it 
till  death,  as  Thou  hast  laid  it  upon  me." 

But  soon  other  words  rose  that  could  find  no  utterance  but 
in  a  sob,— "Forgive  me,  Stephen  I  It  will  pass  away.  You 
will  come  back  to  her." 
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.lol'lt  !r''j>."  V"  u**"'  '"''*  •'  *°  *^  '^^''  »°<1  l«t  it  burn 
KoM  XX     "°-"'°"°'  '^«  --"»  -'»•  to  hi.  the 

Jw     'Jx*/ it,  and  bear  it  tUl  death.     But  how  long  it  will 
be  befo..  death  corneal     I  am  so  young,  so  healthy*  hTw 

?alf  Jh  r'"""^  'Sr'^  "'""'8*''^    Am  I  to  struggle  and 

M  and  repent  agam?    Has  lUe  other  trials  as  hard  for  me 

With  that  cry  of  self-despair,   Maggie  feU  on  her  knees 
against  tie  table,  and  buried  her  sorrfw-stricken  f^     H^ 

VZT  T  *?  '^1  ^°'"^"  ^'*y  *^'"  ^""^d  be  with  her  to 
the  end.     Surely  there  was  something  being  taught  her  by 

s^retTi!''"'*  °  ^;*'  °*'^'  ""^  "*"'  "•"^^  be'leaming  a 
secret  of  human  tenderness  and  long-sufferinR.  that  the  Lo 

let  me  live  to  bless  and  comfort "  * 

d,tL^*^°<T''\  *^"««'''  *•"  "  ''*"«'''8  "-""tion  of  sud- 
W  8h!^f .  r  ''"'*'!: '"''  **""  '*  "-^  '""«'  «'"'««  ""der 
th\;  1.H  •  .^1,  "P'  *'"'  "'"'^  '"«  ^'''i-g  ™<i"  the  door 
that  led  mto  the  passage.  She  was  not  bewildered  for  an  in- 
stant; she  knew  it  was  the  flood  I 

fwJ,'"  1""°"^*  °*  *T"°"  '^'  ^'^  "^n  «°during  for  the  last 
Zf'Jl""'  'T'^  *°  ?"'""'  '*"  -^  8reat  calm  in  her;  wift- 

htVSh^oX^'^  '''~'  '-  ^^■-'  ^''^  "-'  -  -^  «•'»<"' 

ca:'S^'e*S,"i"sr"'  '*"-*^«^--  letusseeif  we 

hi\V.!^''f^'l'"T'^^^'  ''^"^  ^^^  P~"  'if",  """"tching  np 
her  baby,  burst  into  screams;  and  then  she  hurried  down 
again  to  see  if  the  waters  were  rising  fast.  There  was  a  step 
down  mto  the  room  at  the  door  leading  from  the  staircase; 

mir\  ',  ''f "  "'"  '^""^y  °°  "  >«^«1  ''itl'  the  step 

WhJe  she  was  looking,  something  came  with  a  tremendous 

1  ^!S'""^  ^^^  *""^°'''  "^^  ^o"'  *•">  l^oded  panes  and  the 
toaf^if  ^^^""'^  ^""^  ^  ""^""^  the  water  pouring 

the'toiLr'^  ^^"  "  ""^  ^^^'^'     "^^'  '*°'*  ^°'"'  *"  8"t 
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And  without  a  moment's  ghudder  of  Itu,  iha  plunged 
through  the  water,  which  was  ri»m«»  fast  to  her  knees,  and  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  the  candle  she  had  left  on  the  stairs 
she  mounted  on  to  the  window-sill,  and  crept  into  the  boat,' 
which  was  left  with  the  prow  lodging  and  protruding  through 
tne  wmdow.  Bob  was  not  long  after  her,  hurrying  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  but  with  the  lanthom  in  his  hand. 

"Why,  they're  both  here,— both  the  boats,"  said  Bob,  as 
he  got  into  the  one  where  Maggie  was.  « It's  wonderful  this 
fastening  isn't  broke  too,  as  well  as  the  mooring." 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  into  the  other  boat,  unfasten- 
ing it,  and  mastering  an  oar.  Bob  was  not  struck  with  the  dan- 
ger Maggie  incurred.  Wo  are  not  apt  to  fear  for  the  fearless, 
when  we  are  companions  in  their  danger,  and  Bob's  mind  was 
absorbed  in  possible  vpedients  for  the  safety  of  the  helpless 
indoors.  The  fact  that  Maggie  had  been  up,  had  waked  him, 
tmd  had  taken  the  lead  in  activity,  gave  Bob  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  her  as  one  who  would  help  to  protect,  not  need  to  be 
protected.  She  too  had  got  possession  of  an  oar,  and  had 
pushed  off,  so  as  to  release  the  boat  from  the  overhanging 
window-frame. 

"  The  water's  rising  so  fast,"  said  Bob,  "  I  doubt  it'll  be  in 
at  the  chambers  before  long,— th'  house  is  so  low.  I've  more 
mind  to  get  Prissy  and  the  child  and  the  mother  into  the  boat, 
if  I  could,  and  trusten  to  the  water,— forth'  old  house  is  none 
so  safe.  And  if  I  let  go  the  boat— but  you,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  lifting  the  light  of  his  lanthom  on  Maggie,  as  she 
stood  in  the  rain  with  the  oar  in  her  hand  and  her  black  hair 
streaming. 

Maggie  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  new  tidal  current  swept 
along  the  line  of  the  houses,  and  drove  both  the  boats  out  on 
to  the  wide  water,  with  a  force  that  carried  them  far  past  the 
meeting  current  of  the  river. 

In  the  first  moments  Maggie  felt  nothing,  thought  of  noth- 
ing, but  that  she  had  suddenly  passed  away  from  that  life 
which  she  had  been  dreading;  it  was  the  transition  of  death, 
without  its  agony,— and  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness  with 
God. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  so  rapid,  so  dreamlike,  that  the 
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threads  of  ordinary  aasociation  were  broken;  ihe  lank  down 
on  the  aeat  clutching  the  oar  meohanioaUy,  and  for  a  long 
while  had  no  distinct  conception  of  her  position.  The  first 
thing  that  waked  her  to  fuller  consciousness  was  the  cessation 
of  the  rain,  and  a  perception  that  the  darkness  was  divided 
hy  the  faintest  light,  which  parted  the  overhanging  gloom 
from  the  immeasurable  watery  level  below.  She  was  driven  out 
upon  the  flood, —that  awful  visitation  of  God  which  her  father 
used  to  talk  of  i  which  h-A  made  the  nightmare  of  her  childish 
dreams.  And  with  that  thought  there  rushed  in  the  vision  of 
the  old  home,  and  Tom,  and  her  mother,— they  had  all  lis- 
tened together. 

"O  God,  where  am  I?  Which  is  the  way  home?"  she 
cried  out,  in  the  dim  loneliness. 

What  was  happening  to  them  at  the  Mill?  The  flood  had 
once  nearly  destroyed  it.  They  might  be  in  danger,  in  dis- 
tress,—her  mother  and  her  brother,  alone  there,  beyond  reach 
of  help!  Her  whole  soul  was  strained  now  on  that  thought; 
and  she  saw  the  long-loved  faces  looking  for  help  into  the 
darkness,  and  finding  none. 

She  was  floating  in  smooth  water  now,— perhaps  far  on  the 
overflooded  fields.  There  was  no  sense  of  present  danger  to 
check  the  outgoing  of  her  mind  to  the  old  home;  and  she 
strained  her  eyes  against  the  curtain  of  gloom  that  she  might 
seize  the  first  sight  of  her  whereabout,— that  she  might  catch 
some  faint  suggestion  of  the  spot  toward  which  all  her  anxieties 
tended. 

Oh,  how  welcome,  the  widening  of  that  dismal  watery  level, 
the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  cloudy  firmament,  the  slowly  de- 
fining blackness  of  objects  above  the  glassy  dark  I  Yes,  she 
must  be  out  on  the  fields;  those  were  the  tops  of  hedgerow 
trees.  Which  way  did  the  river  lie?  Looking  behind  her, 
she  saw  the  lines  of  black  trees;  looking  before  her,  there 
were  none;  then  the  river  lay  before  her.  She  seized  an  oar 
and  began  to  paddle  the  boat  forward  with  the  energy  of 
wakening  hope;  the  dawning  seemed  to  advance  more  swiftly, 
now  she  was  in  action;  and  she  could  soon  see  the  poor  dumb 
beasts  crowding  piteously  on  a  mound  where  they  had  taken 
refuge.     Onward  she   paddled  and  rowed  by  turns  in  the 
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growing  twilight  i  her  wet  olothei  dung  ro.uid  her,  and  her 
strewnmg  hair  wag  daahed  about  l.y  the  wiud,  but  ahe  wo. 
hardly  conscious  of  any  bodily  »en8ations,-except  a  sensation 
-.1  stren^,  inspired  by  mighty  emotion.  Along  with  the 
sense  of  duiger  and  possible  rescue  for  those  long-remembered 
beings  at  the  old  home,  there  was  an  undefined  sense  of  reoon- 
cUement  wiUi  her  brother;  what  quarrel,  what  harshness, 
what  unbelief  in  each  other  can  subsist  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  calamity,  when  all  the  artificial  vesture  of  our  life  is 
gone,  and  we  are  aU  one  with  each  other  in  primitive  mortal 
needs?  Vaguely  Maggie  felt  this,  in  the  strong  resurgent  love 
toward  her  brother  that  swept  away  all  the  later  impressions 
Of  hard,  cruel  offence  and  misunderstanding,  and  left  only  the 
deep,  underlying,  unshakable  memories  of  early  union 

But  now  there  was  a  large  dark  mass  i»  the  distan'ce,  and 
near  to  her  Maggie  could  discern  the  current  of  the  river 
The  dark  mass  must  be-yes,  it  was-8t.  Ogg's.  Ah,  now 
she  knew  which  way  to  look  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  well- 
known  trees-the  gray  willows,  the  now  yellowing  chestnute 
--and  above  them  the  old  roof  1  But  there  was  no  color,  no 
shape  yeti  all  was  faint  and  dim.  More  and  more  strongly 
Oie  cniergies  seemed  to  come  and  put  themselves  forth,  as  U 
her  life  were  a  stored-up  force  that  was  being  spent  in  this 
hour,  unneeded  for  any  future. 

She  must  get  her  boat  into  the  current  of  the  Floss,  else  she 
would  never  be  able  to  pass  the  Bipple  and  approach  the 
house;  this  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  her,  as  she  im- 
««ined  with  more  and  more  vividness  the  state  of  things  round 
the  old  home.  But  then  she  might  be  carried  very  far  down, 
and  be  unable  to  guide  her  boat  out  of  the  current  again! 
For  the  first  time  distinct  ideas  of  danger  began  to  press  upon 
Her;  but  there  was  no  choice  of  courses,  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion, and  she  floated  into  the  current.  Swiftly  she  went  now 
without  effort;  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  lessening  distance 
and  the  growmg  light  she  began  to  discern  the  objects  that  she 
knew  must  be  the  well-known  trees  and  roofs;  nay,  she  was 
not  far  oft  a  rushing,  muddy  current  that  must  be  the  strange- 
ly altered  Eipple.  ° 
Great  God  I  there  were  floating  masses  in  it^  that  might 
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dMh  «g.iMt  her  boat  m  she  paswd,  and  oauM  her  to  peruh 
too  soon.     What  were  tho««  maaaeaf 

Fo-  U>e  firat  time  Maggie's  heart  began  to  beat  in  an  agony 
.  V*^" .  *.''"  •**  •>«lple»».  dimly  conscious  that  she  was  be- 
tag  floated  along  more  intensely  conscious  of  the  anticipated 
cUsh.  But  the  horror  was  transient!  iti  W  away  beforVthe 
oncoming  warehouses  of  St.  Ogg's.  pi  ^-1  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Ripple,  then;  now,  she  must  re  .i  >  U  ■'  ■  ^,-  uower 
to  manage  the  boat  and  get  it  if  v  -"i!  1-  -nt .  l  M.,.  ,  ^t 

She  could  see  now  that  the  bridge  v  ..,  t  ■  k. v  n  •  -'      ould 

see  the  masts  of  a  stranded  ves*.!  fa,  ..  ,t  ..ver  ),■  ■,  w'stn,    '  eld 
But  no  boats  were  to  be  seen  m,M\,g  u:,  t'u.  r ..  •     -"  oh  ai 

•"1^°  '"'^  ^'""^"  "°  "^  •"  "'"""d  ■"    '  '•  •  ♦I'-'iod  8(.-eel». 

With  new  resolution,  Maggie  stizfid  '  • ,  .,  .,  ,„  i  ^t,.^  „„ 
again  to  paddle;  but  the  now  ebbii,j{  ti.lu  a^.J^ci  .  i|'e  swift- 
ness of  the  river,  and  she  was  carried  a'cv.  .  „na  th.  bridge. 
She  could  hear  shouta  from  the  windows  o  u . , coking  the  river 
as  If  the  people  there  were  calling  to  her.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  passed  on  nearly  to  Tofton  that  she  could  get  the  boat 
clear  of  the  current.  Then  with  one  yearning  look  toward  her 
uncle  Deane's  house  that  lay  farther  down  the  river,  she  took 
to  both  her  oars  and  rowed  with  all  her  might  across  the 
watery  fields,  back  toward  the  Mill.  Color  was  beginning  to 
awake  now,  and  as  she  approached  the  Dorlcote  fields,  she 
oould  discern  the  tints  of  the  trees,  could  see  the  old  S^otoh 
firs  far  to  the  right,  and  the  home  chestnuts, -oh,  how  deep 
they  lay  m  the  water, -deeper  than  the  trees  on  this  side  the 
hnil  And  the  roof  of  the  Mill-where  was  it?  Those  heavy 
fragments  hurrying  down  the  Ripple,-what  had  they  meant? 
But  It  was  not  the  house, -the  house  stood  firm;  drowned  up 
to  the  first  story,  but  still  firm, -or  was  it  broken  in  at  the 
end  toward  the  MUl? 

With  i«nting  jo,  ;:..;,  she  was  there  at  last,-joy  that  over- 
came all  distress,  —Maggie  neared  the  front  of  the  house  At 
first  she  heard  no  sound;  she  saw  no  object  moving.  Her 
boat  was  on  a  level  with  the  upstairs  window.  She  called  out 
in  a  loud,  piercing  voice, — 

"Tom,  where  are  you?  Mother,  where  are  you?  Here  is 
Maggie  1 " 
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Soon,  from  the  window  of  the  attio  in  the  central  gable,  she 
heard  Tom's  voice, — 
"  Who  is  it?    H»ve  you  brought  a  boat?  " 
"  It  is  I,  Tom,  —Maggie.     Where  is  mother?  " 
"  She  is  not  here ;  she  went  to  Ganun  the  day  before  yester- 
day.    I'll  oome  down  to  the  lower  window." 

"Alone,  Maggie?"  said  Tom,  in  a  voice  of  deep  astonish- 
ment, as  he  opened  the  middle  window,  on  a  level  with  the  boat. 
"  Yes,  Tom;  God  has  taken  care  of  me,  to  bring  me  to  you. 
Get  in  quickly.     Is  there  no  one  else?  " 

"No,"  said  Tom,  stepping  into  the  boat;  "I  fear  the  man  is 
drowned;  he  was  carried  down  the  Eipple,  I  think,  when  part 
of  the  Mill  fell  with  the  crash  of  trees  and  stones  against  it; 
I've  shouted  again  and  again,  and  there  has  been  no  answer.' 
Give  me  the  oars,  Maggie." 

It  was  not  till  Tom  had  pushed  off  and  they  were  on  the 
wide  water,— he  face  to  face  with  Maggie, —that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  what  had  happened  rushed  upon  his  mind.  It  came 
with  so  overpowering  a  force,— it  was  such  a  new  revelation 
to  his  spirit,  of  the  depths  in  life  that  had  lain  beyond  his 
vision,  which  he  had  fancied  so  keen  and  clear,— that  he  was 
unable  to  ask  a  question.  They  sat  mutely  gazing  at  each 
other,— Maggie  with  eyes  of  intense  life  looking  out  from  a 
weary,  beaten  face;  Tom  pale,  with  a  certain  awe  and  humili- 
ation. Thought  was  busy  though  the  lips  were  silent;  and 
though  he  could  ask  no  question,  he  guessed  a  story  of  almost 
miraculous,  divinely  protected  effort.  But  at  last  a  mUt  gath- 
ered over  the  blue-gray  eyes,  and  the  lips  found  a  word  they 
could  utter,  —the  old  childish  "  Magsie ! " 

Maggie  could  make  no  answer  but  a  long,  deep  sob  of  that 
mysterious,  wondrous  happiness  that  is  one  with  pain. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said,  "We  will  go  to  Lucy, 
Tom ;  we'll  go  and  see  if  she  is  safe,  and  then  we  can  help  the 
rest." 

Tom  rowed  with  untired  vigor,  and  with  a  different  speed 
from  poor  Maggie's.  The  boat  was  soon  in  the  current  of  the 
river  again,  and  soon  they  would  be  at  Tofton. 

"  Park  House  stands  high  up  out  of  the  flood,"  said  Maggie. 
"Perhaps  they  have  got  Lucy  there." 
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Nothing  nlse  was  said ;  a  new  danger  was  being  carried  tow- 
ard tliem  by  the  river.  Some  wooden  machinery  had  just 
given  way  on  one  of  the  wharves,  and  huge  fragments  were 
being  floated  along.  The  sun  was  rising  now,  and  the  wide 
area  of  watery  desolation  was  spread  out  in  dreadful  clearness 
around  them;  in  dreadful  clearness  floated  onward  the  huny- 
mg,  threatening  masses.  A  large  company  in  a  boat  that  was 
working  its  way  along  under  the  Tofton  houses  observed  their 
danger,  and  shouted,  "Get  out  of  the  current  I  " 

But  that  could  not  be  done  at  once;  and  Tom,  looking  be- 
fore Mm,  saw  death  rushing  on  them.  Huge  fragments,  cling- 
mg  together  in  fatal  feUowship,  made  one  wide  mass  across 
the  stream. 

"It  is  coming,  Maggie  1 "  Tom  said,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice, 
loosing  the  oars,  and  clasping  her. 

The  next  instant  the  boat  was  no  longer  seen  upon  the  water, 
and  the  huge  mass  was  hurrying  on  in  hideous  triumph. 

But  soon  the  keel  of  the  boat  reappeared,  a  black  speck  on 
the  golden  water. 

The  boat  reappeared,  but  brother  and  sister  had  gone  down 
m  an  embrace  never  to  be  parted;  living  through  again  in  one 
supreme  moment  the  days  when  they  had  clasped  their  little 
hjnds  in  love^  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together. 


CONCLUSION. 

Nattob  repairs  her  ravages,— repairs  them  with  her  sun- 
shine, and  with  human  labor.  The  desolation  wrought  by  that 
flood  had  left  little  visible  trace  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  five 
years  after.  The  fifth  autumn  was  rich  in  golden  cornstacks, 
rismg  in  thick  clusters  among  the  distant  hedgerows;  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  Floss  were  busy  again,  with 
echoes  of  eager  voices,  with  hopeful  lading  and  unlading. 

And  every  man  and  woman  mentioned  in  this  history  was 
•till  living,  except  those  whose  end  we  know. 

Nature  repairs  her  ravages,  but  not  all.  The  uptom  trees 
are  not  rooted  again;  the  parted  hills  are  left  scarred;  if  there 
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w  a  new  growth,  the  trees  are  not  the  same  as  the  old,  and  the 
h.Us  underneath  their  green  vesture  bear  the  marS.  of  S! 
past  rending  To  the  eyes  that  have  dwelt  on  the  past,  ther^ 
IS  no  thorough  repair.  *^    ^ 

Dorloote  Mill  was  rebuUt.  And  Dorlcote  churchyard- 
where  the  brick  grave  that  held  a  'ather  whom  we  know,  was 
found  with  the  stone  laid  prostrate  upon  it  after  the  fli)d_ 
had  recovered  all  its  grassy  order  and  decent  quiet, 

NeM  that  brick  grave  there  was  a  tomb  erected,  very  soon 

after  the  flood,  for  two  bodies  that  were  found  in  clZ  T 

K    vL.?^  ,'*  T^  "'^'^^  **  meient  moments  by  two  men 

f»:vSuSsr"  '-""^  ^"^  -^  ^--  --  -" 

hi^^^t  tw^ Je'arrafr  ^^"^  ^'''  "  ^'^^  ^'^  '-'''> 
The  other  was  always  solitary.     His  great  companionship 

^  ^°°.^,  ?%*'*•"'  °*  **"'  ^  ^P«'  '''"'"  '^^  buried  joy 
seemed  still  to  hover,  like  a  revisiting  spirit. 

The  tomb  bore  the  names  of  Tom  and  Maggie  TuUiver.  and 
below  the  names  it  was  written,— 

"In  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 
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